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INTRODUCTION 


I. THE AUTHOR AND HIS BACKGROUND 


AT THE BEGINNING of his Preface to the Gesta Danorum Saxo 
characterizes himself as 'the least of [Archbishop Absalon's] en- 
tourage’ (mihi comitum suorum extremo). If we take into account that 
this statement is a customary expression of humility often found in 
prefaces, it is one of our firmest leads to Saxo's status and background 
in contemporary society. Saxo's employer Absalon, archbishop of 
Lund 1177-1201, was a powerful prince of the church, who kept 
court and supported a large household in his residence at Lund in 
Scania. Our best source for the size and character of this household is 
Absalon's will: here a large number of individual staff members from 
chaplain, secretary, chamberlain, and constables to cooks and stone- 
masons have been remembered.! A Saxo is mentioned as Absalon's 
secretary (clericus), and he receives a sum of money, with the clause 
added that he must return to Soro Abbey the two books which he has 
borrowed. Without doubt this Saxo should be identified with the 
author of the Gesta Danorum. In the will Magister Johannes, Magister 
Waltherus, and Magister Hugo are remembered after Saxo; both 
Johannes and Hugo were canons of the cathedral chapter. This is the 
kind of man the historian Saxo consorted with in the archbishop's 
court. 

It is very probable that Absalon's secretary Saxo should also be 
identified with a contemporary canon of the cathedral chapter named 
Saxo; he is registered in the lists of canons as an acolyte, and he 
witnessed one of Absalon's charters.^ Only one other example is 
known from medieval Lund of a canon being an acolyte, that is, being 
in the highest of the minor orders, a rank that often became a final 
position for secularly engaged prebendaries. This position would pose 
no problems for Saxo's duties as Absalon's secretary and histori- 
ographer. Another of Absalon's charters? was witnessed by a Magister 
Saxo, together with the above-mentioned Magister Hugo and 
Magister Walterus, in addition to several of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries remembered in Absalon’s will. Thus the author of the 

' DD, I 4, no. 32 [1201]. 

> DD, I 3, no. 96 [1180-1201]; see Friis-Jensen, ‘Was Saxo Grammaticus a canon of 


Lund? p. 349. 
* DD, I 3, no. 225 [1197-1201]. 
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Gesta Danorum was most probably at once Absalon's secretary, a 
canon of the cathedral chapter, and a magister, a title that may indicate 
that he taught, or had taught, at the cathedral school. 

The chapter of St Lawrence's Cathedral at Lund was founded in 
1085 by King Cnut the Saint, who endowed the first ten individual 
prebends for its secular canons. A set of statutes from c.1123 has been 
preserved, which prescribe a common dormitory and refectory for the 
canons.* However, such isolated features pointing towards a con- 
gregation of regular canons had most probably disappeared in Saxo's 
days, since several of his contemporaries among the canons owned 
houses in Lund; likewise concubinage was an established custom 
among them. The cathedral school, its pupils, and its teachers are 
referred to in the statutes of 1123; for instance, the Magister Hugo 
mentioned above carries the title of magister scolarum in the lists of 
canons,? which serves to locate his teaching in the cathedral school of 
Lund. Besides a school, the Lund chapter also maintained a well- 
functioning scriptorium® and a library. As was customary, the chapter 
library was supervised by the cantor, according to the statutes.^ We 
possess only scanty information about specific manuscripts present in 
the library in Saxo's days, but there is enough evidence of a more 
indirect nature to show that it was well stocked according to the 
standards of the time, particularly in regard to annalistic and historio- 
graphical works." The historian Saxo would have felt very much at 
home in this library. Moreover, as the archbishop's secretary, Saxo 
had sufficient standing to be able to borrow books from other 
ecclesiastical institutions. So much is evident from the clause attached 
to Absalon's bequest to Saxo mentioned above. The two books that 
Saxo had borrowed from the library of the Cistercian Abbey of Soro 
have been identified convincingly with manuscripts of two of Saxo's 
favourite. stylistic models, Valerius Maximus and Justin, which 
Absalon himself had donated to the abbey (see below pp. lxix and 
Ixxiii). 

The archiepiscopal court at Lund was the ecclesiastical centre of 
Denmark. Owing to Absalon's status as a member of an extremely 
wealthy landowning family and as one of the king's most trusted 
counsellors, his court was also a centre of secular power. In addition, 


* Consuetudines Lundenses, 67 and 75, pp. 132 and 136. 
> Necrologium Lundense, p. 122. 
^ Nielsen, Danmarks middelalderlige haandskrifter, pp. 27—48. 
^ Consuetudines Lundenses, $114, p. 151. 
A. K. G. Kristensen, Danmarks ældste annalistik, p. 150. 
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Lund was a regular station in the itinerary of the royal court, and the 
king possessed a residence there. An intellectually alert collector of 
old lore and vernacular oral traditions like Saxo would have had 
ample opportunity to cultivate his interests in these two courts. 
Numerous ecclesiastical delegations from Denmark, Scandinavia, 
and the papacy stayed in Lund for days, weeks, or months, and in 
the 1190s the archbishop of Nidaros and other Norwegian bishops 
with their retinues spent several years in exile at Absalon's court 
because of their conflict with King Sverre. Among all these eccle- 
siastical dignitaries and their followers there would have been 
connoisseurs of Latin literature and men well versed in vernacular 
oral traditions from many areas, including Iceland and Norway. The 
king's court stayed only intermittently at Lund, on the last occasion 
in Absalon's lifetime at Christmas in the year 1200, a few months 
before the archbishop's death. However, the royal court probably 
often outshone the archiepiscopal one in splendour and number of 
illustrious participants. The leading families of the country would be 
represented, and the king's regular military retinue would outnumber 
those of the magnates. From such men Saxo would have had access to 
many kinds of oral tradition, including military reminiscences and 
family history. 

Saxo himself came from a military family that had served the 
Danish kings for generations. So much is clear from a passage in the 
dedication of his work to King Valdemar II (1202—41) (Preface, 1. 6): 
*Now, following the ancient right of hereditary service, I am resolved, 
with the forces of my mind at least, to soldier for you like those loyal, 
energetic fighters, my father and grandfather, who were recognized 
frequenters of your renowned sire's war camp.’ This declaration of 
loyalty towards the king sounds as if it is coming from a member of 
the clergy, who were not allowed to use weaponry. Thus it tallies with 
the above-mentioned picture of Saxo, Absalon's clericus, whose 
professional title indicates membership of the clergy. We do not 
know who Saxo's father and grandfather were— Saxo does not 
indicate their identities, even if they are very likely to have been 
among the many members of Valdemar Ps (1157—82) military retinue 
mentioned by name in the last books of the Gesta Danorum. Therefore 
we cannot know for sure whether Saxo's father and grandfather 
belonged to the landowning class of king’s men, who may have served 
in the king's regular military retinue for some time in their youth, but 
who afterwards resided on their inherited lands and only joined their 
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king in war, at councils, or at royal celebrations. Saxo's father and 
grandfather may have served in more humble positions as permanent 
members of the king's regular military escort, his bodyguard. 
However, Saxo's phrasing, ‘the ancient right of hereditary service’ 
(prisco atque hereditario obsequendi iure), sounds rather grand, and it 
also smacks of contemporary feudal terminology in western Europe, 
where expressions such as hereditario iure possidere (‘possess by 
hereditary right’) are common. Saxo himself uses a related idiom, 
hereditarium obsequium (‘hereditary submission’, xiv. 28. 16) about the 
Danish kings’ possible feudal relation to the German emperors; the 
political facts behind this particular example are an abomination to 
Saxo, but the social context is grand. Likewise, Saxo's circumlocutory 
phrasing that his father and grandfather 'are known to have 
frequented your father's war camp’ (patris castrensem militiam . . . 
coluisse noscuntur) gives the impression that he proudly refers to 
socially creditable facts which are generally known. On balance it is 
therefore more likely that Saxo was the scion of a landowning family, 
probably a younger son who was intended by his parents for an 
ecclesiastical career. Later tradition has it that Saxo was a Zealander 
by birth, like his patron Absalon. This makes sense in view of Saxo's 
rather unconcealed partiality for Zealanders in many passages. 
When it comes to the question of Saxo's education, there exists no 
direct statement, however obscure, from his own hand. All evidence 
will be of an indirect nature, obtained by analysis of his work. As we 
saw, a school was attached to the Cathedral of St Lawrence in Lund, 
just as must have been the case in most other Danish cathedral towns. 
To what level of proficiency Danish cathedral schools could bring 
their pupils is unknown. From the twelfth century onwards young 
Danes went abroad in increasing numbers in order to study at the 
famous centres of learning in western Europe. The archbishops of 
Lund may serve as examples. Nothing is known of the first 
archbishop’s education, but the second, Eskil (officiating 1137—77), 
was educated in the cathedral school of Hildesheim in Saxony, 
Absalon in Paris, and his successor Anders Suneson in Paris, 
Bologna, and Oxford. Saxo is a master of the Latin language and 
the disciplines of the trivium, but there are few traces in his work ofa 
specific, high-level knowledge of theology, law, or the disciplines of 
the quadrivium. However, his very consistent imitation of classical 
Roman authors, including the virtuoso handling of two dozen clas- 
sical quantitative metres, is not likely to be a product of Danish 
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Preface was probably written last of all, and it thus offers some 
material for a terminus ante quem for the entire work. Saxo's patron, 
Archbishop Absalon, had died before he finished writing, and he 
therefore dedicated his work to Absalon's successor and relative, 
Anders Suneson, who held the see 1201—23, and to King Valdemar II 
the Victorious, who reigned 1202-41. Saxo therefore wrote his 
Preface some time in the period 1202-23. This timespan can be 
narrowed down by looking at contemporary events to which Saxo 
refers. In his eulogy of King Valdemar Saxo mentions one of his 
successful campaigns in northern Germany, which could refer to one 
in 1208 or another in 1216. However, he does not mention the Danish 
conquest of Estonia in 1219, an event that he is most unlikely to have 
passed over in silence. A passage in Saxo’s mention of Valdemar’s 
conquest in northern Germany may point to the earlier campaign of 
1208. He says, in his rather florid style (Preface, 1. 6): ‘by encom- 
passing in the toil of extensive conquest the ebbing and flowing 
waters of the Elbe, you have added . . . glory . . . to your fame’ (Albie 

. reciprocos fluctus propagate dominationis labore complexus, etc.). In 
an odd way Saxo focuses on Valdemar's physical dominance of the 
tidal movements of the lower Elbe. As it happens, the contemporary 
chronicler Arnold of Lübeck mentions that during this campaign 
Valdemar built a bridge over the Elbe at Harburg.'? This event may 
very possibly be what Saxo alludes to with his stylistic flourishes. The 
Gesta Danorum was therefore finished during the period 1208-19. 
More general chronological considerations would favour a point in 
time not long after 1208. 

It requires equally circumstantial reasoning to estimate when Saxo 
began writing his text. His narrative ends in the summer of 1185 with 
King Cnut Valdemarson's final campaign among the Slavs and the 
surrender of the Pomeranians. These events mark a consolidation of 
King Cnut's position abroad, obtained in collaboration with his chief 
counsellor Archbishop Absalon. On the home front Cnut had already 
succeeded in suppressing the second Scanian revolt that followed his 
succession in 1182. It is fair to assume that Saxo did not begin his 
work until these serious conflicts had been resolved. Saxo's fellow 
historiographer, Sven Aggeson, likewise ends his Brevis historia regum 
Dacie with the peace of 1185. Moreover, Sven mentions Saxo in his 
work, when he excuses himself for writing rather cursorily about the 
five sons of Sven Estrithson who succeeded him as kings, and he also 


10 Arnold of Lübeck, Chronica Slavorum, pp. 101—250, vii. 11. 
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gives a reason: ‘for according to the illustrious Archbishop Absalon 
my colleague Saxo exerted himself for a long time writing a history of 
all those in an elegant style’.'' Sven's short work gives the impression 
of having been finished not too long after 1185, perhaps, as Eric 
Christiansen suggests, c.1188. That means that c.1188 Saxo had 
already begun writing the section concerned with Sven Estrithson's 
sons, Books xi-xiit. Since Saxo states at xi. 14. 16 that Birger jarl of 
Sweden was still alive, his year of death, 1202, becomes a terminus 
ante quem of this book. It is thus almost certain that Saxo did not 
proceed in strictly chronological order when he composed his work. 
However, so far no convincing arguments for another quite specific 
order of composition have been put forward. 

In conclusion, we can estimate the time of composition of his work 
in the following way: Saxo had already begun to write the Gesta 
Danorum c.1188 and did not finish it until 1208 or even later. In view 
of this period of gestation of at least twenty years, it seems probable 
that he wrote his Preface not too long after 1208. Speculation as to 
when Saxo was born and when he died must take this estimate as a 
point of departure. Saxo’s education must have been finished :.1188. 
It is difficult to imagine that he was less than about 25 years old at that 
time, considering how many years a higher education normally 
demanded in the twelfth century. Therefore he cannot have been 
born later than c.1163, but possibly several years before that. The year 
of his death is even more conjectural, since he may have lived many 
years after he finished the Gesta Danorum 1n 1208 or later. 


2. The Title of the Work 


The title which Christiern Pedersen gave his editio princeps of Saxo, 
Danorum regum heroumque historiae, “The histories of the kings and 
heroes of the Danes', is almost certainly not medieval. It sounds more 
like humanist Latin and was probably invented by the editor. The 
Middle Ages knew the work under the title Gesta Danorum, ‘Deeds of 
the Danes’, and it is in fact referred to once in this way in the editio 
princeps, in the rubric to Saxo’s Preface (see the critical apparatus). 
Many medieval historiographical works carry similar titles, such as 
the Gesta Francorum, the Gesta Treverorum, etc. In his text Saxo never 


! Sven, BH, i. 94-141, c. 10; cf. Friis-Jensen, ‘Was Saxo a canon of Lund?’, p. 334, and 
the translation by E. Christiansen in The Works of Sven Aggesen, pp. 48-74, at p. 127, n. 121. 
7 Christiansen, 4 Short History, p. 26. 
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eulogy of the archbishop this typical Absalonian virtue is expressed 
with the technical term for it found in Valerius Maximus: ‘insignis 
eius erga patriam pietas’, ‘his outstanding sense of duty towards his 
homeland' (xiv. 21. 3); this phrase may be compared with one of 
Valerius’ chapter headings, De pietate erga . . . patriam, ‘Of piety 
towards . . . one's country’ (Valerius Maximus, v. 4). ‘Love for one's 
country’ is a concept which found particularly poignant expression in 
ancient Rome; the more pithy idiom amor patriae was in common use, 
and can in fact also be found in Saxo. Saxo is surely not the only 
twelfth-century author who talks about ‘love for one's country".? 
However, the entire concept goes against a fundamental Christian 
belief in the individual's obligation to follow God rather than to feel 
bound by earthly ties. Characteristically enough, when medieval 
authors speak about love for one's fatherland, they very often refer 
to ‘our heavenly fatherland’, for instance in the form amor caelestis 
patriae. 

In the Gesta Danorum patriotism shows many faces, not all of them 
attractive according to modern ideals; for instance, national asser- 
tiveness or downright chauvinism on the part of the narrator himself 
is not lacking. One such example is a passage at the end of Book xv, 
where Archbishop Absalon mourns his dead king and friend, 
Valdemar, so fervently that he almost dies himself: ‘But Fate, after 
one light of his country (patrie lumine) had been quenched, would not 
let the other perish; Wendish territory could not be brought beneath 
the heel of the Danes if they lacked a leader, and a nation which under 
such eminent generals had risen to a position of surpassing glory 
would have remained bereft of a defender’ (xv. 6. 12). 

In an influential study of 1969 already referred to above, Inge 
Skovgaard-Petersen discusses Saxo as a representative of those 
medieval historians who wrote in the genre which has been called 
origo gentis, national histories of non-Roman peoples; her title is 
eloquent, ‘Saxo, historian of the Patria’. Saxo himself mentions three 
such works, Dudo of St-Quentin's Norman history (i. 1. 1 with n. 3), 
Bede's Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum (i. 1. 2 with n. 4), and Paul 
the Deacon's Historia Langobardorum (vi. 13. 2 with n. 12); these 
references are the more significant because they are the only allusions 
to written works in the whole of the Gesta Danorum. Saxo was no 
doubt inspired by these and similar writings to follow the history of 
the Danes from legendary times down to their integration into the 


? See e.g. Skovgaard-Petersen, ‘Saxo, historian of the Patria’, p. 56. 
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civilized Christian world, but the reason why these three were singled 
out for explicit mention is perhaps rather on account of their status as 
recorders of peoples who were believed to descend from the ancient 
Danes. 

Skovgaard-Petersen develops her ideas about the relationship of 
the Gesta Danorum to another historiographical genre, universal 
history, in her monograph of 1987, Da Tidernes Herre var ner. Late 
antique and medieval writings of universal history were built up 
around a backbone of biblical chronology synchronized with that of 
the Graeco-Roman world, as for instance the works of Orosius from 
418 and of his later disciple Otto of Freising from 1146. We saw 
above that Saxo on his part synchronizes the history of the Danes 
with universal history on one very important point, the birth of 
Christ. It is only a modest further step to point out synchronisms in 
Saxo matching the other element of universal history, the Graeco- 
Roman world. 

Moreover, it is tempting to interpret Saxo's synchronism between 
the history of the Roman Empire and that of Denmark as his 
conscious attempt to model Danish history into a parallel pattern 
with that of Rome. One of Saxo's predecessors, the author of the 
Chronicon Lethrense, had made the eponymous King Dan a con- 
temporary of the Emperor Augustus (see n. 1 to i. 1. 1). Saxo decided 
to move Dan backwards in time by about twenty generations. That 
decision left him with a very large canvas to fill in. He solved the 
problem by appropriating all the material about Scandinavian 
mythology and legendary times that he could lay his hands on. 
With the help of this material he created a long and colourful early 
history of Denmark comprising figures and events that could be seen 
as counterparts to similar phenomena in Roman history. 

The most conspicuous feature in Saxo’s parallel world is a result of 
his decision to insert vernacular poems in Latin metrical translations 
into the first part of his work, probably as a sign that the ancient 
Danes, like the Romans, possessed a flourishing poetical literature 
and fostered virtuoso poets; Saxo's poems and poet singers will be 
discussed below. Other parallels include the founding pair of brothers 
already mentioned, the presentation of a Scandinavian pantheon of 
euhemeristic gods similar to the Graeco-Roman pantheon (vi. 5. 3—5 
with n. 8), the fall of the royal site of Lejre during nocturnal fighting 
and conflagration similar to the fall of Troy in Virgil's Aeneid (see n. 
10 to ii. 7. 4), the feigned madness of Prince Amleth similar to that of 
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the first Roman consul Brutus (see n. 14 to iii. 6. 4), and the empire- 
builder, legislator, and peacemaker Frothi as a parallel to Augustus 
(see n. 1 to v. 1. 1). The material seems to be rich enough to claim that 
in the first half of the Gesta Danorum Saxo implicitly pictures the 
history of Denmark and Scandinavia as a worthy counterpart to that 
of the ‘first?’ Roman Empire, the one that collapsed in the West in the 
fifth century Ap. The question is to what extent Saxo wanted the 
second half of the Gesta Danorum to relate to the history of the 
‘second’ Roman Empire, that of Charlemagne and his German 
successors; this question will be discussed below. 

According to the very first paragraph of Saxo's Preface, Arch- 
bishop Absalon—moved by patriotic fervour, as we saw—commis- 
sioned Saxo to create a Danish history, a written monument to the 
achievements of the Danes, and one that would be a match for similar 
existing works about their neighbours. In his dedication to Valdemar 
II Saxo specifies that this task includes the history of the Danish 
kings: ‘[You] whose illustrious descent from early times I shall be 
describing’ (Preface, 1. 6). If we take these specifications at face value 
and couple them with the principle of history-writing as moral 
edification, we are equipped for a characterization of the Gesta 
Danorum that in many respects matches the actual work. The long 
series of Danish kings functions as the chronological backbone or 
thread running through the work; however, at any point this thread 
may develop into exemplary broader narratives, in which the 
protagonists demonstrate morally positive or negative behaviour in 
practice. There is a particular focus on kings, their dynastic 
legitimacy, and their abilities as military leaders and organizers of 
society, but a broad section of the populace, including women, and in 
the first half also euhemerized gods, participate in the narrative, often 
in order to show the importance of upholding a social hierarchy, but 
also to demonstrate that those who possess particularly valuable moral 
qualities are capable of social mobility. 

Two related issues were central to twelfth-century Danish foreign 
affairs, namely the question of Danish independence from the 
German Empire and the right of the Danish kingdom to lead an 
expansive foreign policy in the countries around the Baltic. During 
the civil wars in the period 1134-57 pretenders to the throne often 
looked for support in the German Empire, and in several cases 
received it only because they swore allegiance to the emperor. 
Valdemar achieved the monarchy, but had to do homage to Frederick 
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Cnut the Great, founder of a large North Sea empire. Saxo denotes 
Cnut's success as a ruler most eloquently when he announces a 
marriage between Cnut's daughter Gunhild and the emperor's son: 
*Cnut had now become lord of six powerful realms and his 
uncommon splendour even shed radiance on the Holy Roman 
Empire (Romanum imperium) (x. 17. 1 with nn. 79 and 80). Saxo's 
equally eloquent welcome to a Danish archdiocese has already been 
quoted, and Archbishop Absalon's role in Cnut Valdemarson's refusal 
to do homage to Frederick Barbarossa likewise referred to. However, 
Absalon's justification on that occasion is an interesting enunciation 
of the principle later called *The king 1s emperor in his own realm": 
*Cnut and the Emperor had an equal right to rule, and the former 
governed the helm of the Danish kingdom under no more restraint 
than the latter held that of the Holy Roman Empire (Romani imperii) 
(xvi. 3. 3 with n. 10). Moreover, the chronologically latest of Saxo's 
references to the Roman Empire, found in his Preface, may lay claim 
to being equally significant; he phrases what he sees as the culmina- 
tion of Valdemar II’s military success in the following way: “Thus, by 
the scale of your achievements you overleapt the reputation of your 
predecessors even to the extent of making armed warfare on parts of 
the Holy Roman Empire (Romani imperii) (Preface, 1. 6). 

Valdemar II is the third king of the dynasty founded by Duke Cnut 
Lavard. The most serious threat to his monarchy, Bishop Valdemar 
Cnutson of a rival branch of the royal family, was neutralized by a long 
term of imprisonment and his subsequent conflict with the pope; Saxo 
does not mention him. Moreover, in 1170 Valdemar I had managed to 
obtain papal canonization of his father Cnut Lavard, and at the same 
time to persuade Absalon’s predecessor, Archbishop Eskil, to anoint 
and crown his young son Cnut as co-regent, against Danish custom 
(xiv. 40. 12 with n. 292). Both feats strengthened the legitimacy of 
Valdemar [’s dynasty, and Saxo includes a mention of St Cnut the 
Duke in his eulogy of Valdemar II in the Preface (1. 6 with n. 19). 
Besides placing Valdemar I and his sons in a very positive light, Saxo 
also lavishes praise on Archbishop Absalon and his family. In Saxo’s 
narrative Absalon in fact sometimes outshines his king and friend 
Valdemar, even on military campaigns. However, it was only natural 
that Saxo’s patron Absalon and his extremely influential family should 
claim a fair share of praise. There is no need to suppose that for that 
reason Saxo must also have belonged to Absalon’s widely ramified 
family, Hviderne, as some scholars have done. 
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Saxo's vocabulary has been thoroughly studied, and there even 
exists a (Latin- Latin) dictionary to the Gesta Danorum, finished in 
1957.’ Franz Blatt's introduction to the dictionary gives a valuable 
survey of Saxo's Latinity. Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of 
his vocabulary is his rather systematic avoidance of specifically 
medieval terms, such as comes in the specialized medieval sense of 
‘count’ and placitum in the specialized sense of ‘general assembly’, 
Old Danish thing; he likewise avoids specifically Christian words, 
primarily ecclesiastical technical terms such as presbyter, episcopus, and 
archiepiscopus (no examples), abbas, diaconus, and monachus (one 
example each). Instead he uses paraphrase or classical Roman 
words, even if they sometimes refer to pagan institutions, such as 
antistes and pontifex for bishop. As it happens, the pagan word 
pontifex, in the sense of ‘bishop’, had found its way into Christian 
Latin at an early stage. The term summus pontifex is therefore a 
medieval technical term for ‘pope’ or ‘archbishop’. However, Saxo 
uses instead the classical pagan term maximus pontifex, which is also 
found in Widukind of Corvey's classicizing Res gestae Saxonicae 
(c.973), and perhaps not elsewhere before the Italian humanists 
resurrected the title for the pope.” 


6. Poetry and Poets 


In his efforts to embellish the early parts of his history Saxo decided 
to insert vernacular poems translated into classical quantitative 
metres. For this choice he drew on different literary traditions, in 
the vernacular and in Latin. A mixture of prose and poetry was a very 
common idiom in Old Norse oral narrative tradition and its written 
progeny, the sagas, and Latin texts from late antiquity and the Middle 
Ages are sometimes also composed as prosimetra. The two seminal 
late antique models were Martianus Capella's De nuptiis Mercurii et 
Philologiae and Boethius! Consolatio Philosophiae. There exist differ- 
ent conventions for the status of poetic passages in vernacular and 
Latin prosimetra, such as quotations from already existing poetry or 
products of the author in question, in combination with their narrat- 
ive function, as for instance dialogue or description. Saxo chose a 
common denominator for the Latin and vernacular traditions: poems 
are always in direct speech put into the mouths of the narrative's 
protagonists. 


27 2 oe ` ^ " - . 
^ Blatt. ^* Friis-Jensen, ‘Maximus pontifex in Saxo Grammaticus’. 
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1.1. Because other nations are in the habit of vaunting the fame of 
their achievements, and joy in recollecting their ancestors, Absalon, 
archbishop of Denmark,’ had always been fired with a passionate zeal 
to glorify our fatherland; he would not allow it to go without some 
noble document of this kind and, since everyone else refused the task, 
the work of compiling a history of the Danes was thrown upon me, 
the least of his entourage; his powerful insistence forced my weak 
intellect to embark on a project too huge for my abilities. What man 
could have committed Denmark's history to writing? Only lately had 
it entered the Christian community,? and still lay listlessly averse to 
religion as much as to the Latin tongue. Even when church worship 
brought Latinity, the Danes’ sluggishness matched their former 
ignorance and they were as wretchedly slothful now as they were 
ill-educated before. So it came about that my small talent, though 
aware of its inadequacy for this massive assignment, preferred to 
strive beyond its powers rather than refuse the bidding; if our 
neighbours exulted in the records of their past exploits, the reputation 
of our people should not lie forgotten under ancient mould, but be 
blest with a literary memorial. Nervous therefore of shirking the 
command, I had to submit my clumsy shoulders to a burden untried 
by all writers of bygone ages; I obeyed with more presumption than 
efficiency, borrowing from the encouragement of my great patron the 
confidence which my own poor wits would not supply. 


1.2. But since his death outstripped my attempt before it reached its 
goal, I ask you especially, Anders,* you whom a beneficial consensus 
voted to become successor to his rank, the head of our Church, to be 
the guide and inspiration of my theme; I can disappoint the spleen of 
critics, who jeer at whatever is most remarkable," with your strong 
protection and advocacy; for men must consider your mind a shrine 
of heavenly treasures, prolific as it is in knowledge, furnished with a 
normally dated to the 960s, King Harald Bluetooth claims to have christianized the Danes, 
but the actual conversion process must have continued well into the 11th c. 

* Anders Suneson, a relative of Absalon, was archbishop of Lund from 1201 until he was 
allowed to retire in 1223 because of serious illness (he died in 1228). 

? "The plea for help against envy is another prefatory topos, but when Saxo characterizes 
the object of envy as ‘whatever is most remarkable’ we may discern a note of pride in his 
own work. 
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wealth of sacred scholarship. Having combed France, Italy, and Britain 
in pursuit of erudition and gathered a store of learning, after long 
travels you obtained the notable direction of a foreign school^ and 
supported it so firmly that you appear rather to have shed glory on your 
office than received it. From there, because of your high capacity and 
outstanding deserts you were appointed royal secretary,’ a post of 
limited significance which you embellished with the results of your 
immense energy; later you left it as a sought-after privilege to men of 
abundant worth, when you had been translated to your present 
distinction. After borrowing a high priest from her neighbours rather 
than electing him from her own people, Scania may be seen dancing 
with joy; and she has deserved the satisfaction of her praiseworthy 
choice. Shining as you do by birth,* learning, and intellect, ruling your 
people with a most generous outlay of teaching, you have won the deep 
love of your flock and, by exercising your official role with such 
wonderful assurance, brought it to a pinnacle of renown. Not wishing 
to give the impression of appropriating everything into your own 
control, by a pious legacy you magnanimously bequeathed to the holy 
Church a rich inheritance,’ and fitly preferred to give away wealth 
rusted with cares rather than be encumbered by such a miser's heap. 
Again, you have undertaken an amazing work on holy doctrine; '® keen 
to subordinate your private concerns to the claims of our common 
religion, you have, by wholesome instruction, made those refusing to 
pay tithes render their dues to the Church and compensated for ancient 
damage to ecclesiastical buildings by a pious gift of treasure. Moreover, 
men prone to a loose life who gave way to uncontrolled dissipation were 
recalled,!! by your persistent, sound persuasions and exemplary self- 
denial, from weak susceptibility to a manlier frame of mind, taught, 
whichever it was, by your words or your behaviour. So you obtained by 
wise advice alone something granted to none of your predecessors. 


1. 3. I should like it to be known that Danes of an older age, filled 
with a desire to echo the glory when notable braveries had been 
performed, alluded in the Roman manner to the splendour of their 


grandfather and Absalon's grandfather, and Zealand was its original sphere of power, as 
hinted at in the previous sentence. 

? Anders's various donations and testamentary dispositions are known from the Liber 
daticus (Liber daticus Lundensis vetustior, pp. 143—5). 

1° Probably a reference to Anders's Hexaémeron, a long poem in hexameters on the six 
days of creation and Christian doctrine. 

!! Saxo probably refers to the canons of the cathedral chapter at Lund. 
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nobly wrought achievements with choice compositions of a poetical 
nature; not only that, but they saw that the letters of their own 
language were engraved on rocks and stones to retell those feats of 
their ancestors which had been made popular in the songs of their 
mother tongue. Adhering to the tracks of these verses, as if to some 
ancient volumes, and following the sense with the true steps of a 
translator, I have assiduously rendered one poem by another; my 
chronicle, relying on these aids, should be recognized not as some- 
thing freshly compiled but as the utterance of antiquity; this book is 
thereby guaranteed to give a faithful understanding of the past, not a 
frivolous glitter of style. Moreover, how much historical writing 
might we suppose men of such genius would have published if they 
had slaked their thirst for composition knowing Latin? Even when 
they had no acquaintance with the Roman tongue, they were taken by 
such an urge to transmit their record to posterity that in the absence 
of books they resorted to massive boulders and granite for their pages. 


1.4. The diligence of the men of Iceland must not be shrouded in 
silence; since the barrenness of their native soil offers no support for 
self-indulgence, they practise a steady routine of temperance and 
devote all their time to improving our knowledge of others’ deeds, 
compensating for poverty by their intelligence. They regard it a real 
pleasure to discover and commemorate the achievements of every 
nation; in their judgement it is just as elevating to discourse on the 
prowess of others as to display their own. Thus I have scrutinized their 
packed store of historical treasures and composed a considerable part of 
this present work by copying their narratives, not scorning, where I 
recognized such skill in ancient lore, to take these men as witnesses. 


1. 5. Equally I have followed the statements of Absalon concerning his 
own exploits'^ and those which he learnt about from others, and with 
dutiful mind and pen taken pains to include them, respectfully seizing 
upon his instructive account as if it were some tuition from heaven. 


1.6. So, my gracious lord and father of us all, brilliant light of our 
country, Valdemar,” whose illustrious descent from early times I 
shall be describing, I beg you to look kindly on the wavering course of 


5 Saxo here pays tribute to the historical researches of contemporary Icelanders; cf. the 
Introduction, p. 1. 

'^ Absalon's part in the campaigns against the Slavs in what is now North Germany is 
related in detail in books xiv-xvi. 

'7 Valdemar II the Victorious (reigned 1202—41). 
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this labour; for I fear that I shall be shackled by the weight of my 
subject and, far from properly depicting your lineage, I shall sooner 
reveal my lack of aptitude and meagre talents. By remarkably 
enlarging the wide realm inherited from your father through sub- 
jugation of your neighbours, by encompassing in the toil of extensive 
conquest the ebbing and flowing waters of the Elbe, you have added 
no mean element of glory to the distinguished register of your fame. 
Thus, by the scale of your achievements you overleapt the reputation 
of your predecessors even to the extent of making armed warfare on 
parts of the Holy Roman Empire. Everyone knows your well- 
practised courage and philanthropy, so that one cannot measure 
which is greater, the terror struck into your foes on the battlefield 
or the gratification felt by our citizens at your mildness. Your 
resplendent grandfather! too, the sanctified object of public devo- 
tion, who achieved immortal glory through an undeserved death, now 
awes with his radiant holiness the people over whom he was once 
victorious. More valour than blood flowed from his venerable 
wounds. Now, following the ancient right of hereditary service, I 
am resolved, with the forces of my mind at least, to soldier for you 
like those loyal, energetic fighters, my father and grandfather, who 
were recognized frequenters of your renowned sire's war camp.” 
Looking to your leadership and esteem, I have decided to begin, in 
order to accomplish the rest more smoothly, with the position and 
description of our fatherland;*' my details will be more lucid if, when 
I progress through this narrative, I have started by traversing the 
places to which the events belong, and stated their location. 


2.1. The edges of this region, then, are partly bounded by another 
land frontier, partly enclosed by the waves of the adjacent sea. The 
interior is washed and encircled by the Ocean,” which sometimes 
through winding interspaces runs into the straits of a narrow fjord, in 
other places flows into a wider expanse to form a large number of 
islands within a spreading bay. This is why Denmark, cut through 
and through by the surrounding sea waters, has few unbroken 
stretches of solid ground; so much do the waves intervene to mark 
off different shapes, according to the angles made by the turning 
obvious model for his description of Denmark is Adam of Bremen’s book iv (Gesta 
Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, iv. 26), which carries the title ‘A description of the 
islands of the North’. 


? [n accordance with medieval belief Saxo regards the Ocean as the vast sea, including 
the Atlantic, which encircles the earth. 
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channels.” Of these regions Jutland holds first place because of its 
greater size and superior position, for it begins the Danish kingdom 
and stretches farthest, right to the boundaries of Germany. From the 
River Eider, whose stream separates these two countries, it runs 
north, extending somewhat in width to the shore of the Norwegian 
Channel.^* Up here there is Limfjorden, teeming with so many fish 
that it seems to yield as much food to the natives as their whole soil. 


2.2. Next, tapering in below the Jutland peninsula, lies North 
Friesland, forming a curve of low-lying plains, which slope down 
towards the centre, and here the overflowing Ocean assists in the 
production of bumper crops. But it is questionable whether the 
inhabitants experience more profit or danger from the violence of 
these floods. For when a mighty tempest breaks down the dykes 
erected to intercept the sea's tides, such a weight of waters invades 
the fields that not only agricultural land but occasionally even men 
and their homes are engulfed.” 


2.3. East of Jutland you find the island of Funen, cleft from the 
mainland by a fairly narrow strip of water. Eastward again lies 
Zealand, worthy of praise for its exceptional richness in the resources 
of life.?^ This island is the most lovely of all our provinces and is 
considered to be the centre of Denmark, since the farthest limits of 
the region's circumference are equidistant from it. 


2.4. An arm of the sea pushes through to part its eastern side from 
the west coast of Scania, and this brings a magnificent catch into the 
fishermen's nets every year; the whole sound contains such plentiful 
shoals that sometimes boats striking them have difficulty in rowing 
clear and no fishing gear but the bare hands is needed to take 
them.” 


unconscious—or perhaps even conscious—theme of the work; L. Koch is in favour of the 
latter view (Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta dei re e degli eroi danesi, trans. Koch and Cipolla, 
pp. vii-xv). 

?! The Skagerak, the strait between Jutland and Norway. 

> At xiv. 7. 1 below (with n. 60) there is a lively description of the recurrent floods that 
beset North Friesland, the region bordering the south-west coast of Jutland, north of the 
River Eider. 

26 Saxo's very positive characterization of Zealand supports the theory that he himself 
was a native of this island. 

7 The medieval herring fishery in Øresund was a very important economic factor for the 
country. 
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2.5. Now Halland and Blekinge jut out from the land mass of Scania 
like twin branches of a single tree trunk and are linked to Gótaland 
and Norway only by long, circuitous routes avoiding the various gaps 
made by fjords. Travellers can see a rock in Blekinge chequered with 
strange symbols. There stretches from the sea in the south into the 
wastes of Värend a lane of rock bounded by two lines a little way apart 
and extending a great distance; carved everywhere in the flat space 
between them appear figures, meant to be read. Although its level is 
so uneven that sometimes it cuts through the mountain tops, some- 
times follows the valley bottoms, the continuity of the letter marks is 
discernible. King Valdemar, prosperous son of the venerable Cnut, 
fascinated by this and curious as to its meaning, sent men to pace the 
rock, make a closer investigation of the rows of characters there, and 
then copy the twiggy outlines of the letters. Yet they could make out 
no significance, because the cavities of the inscription were partly 
smeared with mud, partly rubbed away by the feet of travellers, so 
that the line of writing on the worn path was blurred to the gaze.”* It 
is obvious that even the crevices of solid rocks will choke up when 
exposed to the continued wash of silt and rainfall. 


2.6. I shall record, besides the areas and climate of Denmark, those 
of Sweden and Norway, since the same geographic area embraces 
them, and because of their kindred languages. This region, lying 
beneath the northern heavens, faces Boótes and the Great and Lesser 
Bear; beyond its highest latitude, where it touches the Arctic zone, 
the extraordinary brutality of the temperature allows no human 
beings to settle. Of these countries Nature decided to give Norway 
an unpleasant, craggy terrain; it reveals nothing but a grim, barren, 
rock-strewn desert. In its farthest part the sun never withdraws its 
presence;? not even at night; scorning alternate periods of day and 
night it apportions equal light to each. 


2.7. To the west is Iceland, an island surrounded by vast Ocean, a 
land of meanish dwellings yet deserving proclamation for mysterious 


ibid. Woldemarus M Vualdemarus K) ^ after sydus a word such as estate may have 
dropped out (cf: Compendium In extremitate Norwegie sol continue apparet in estate and 
below at xiv. 38. 8) 


?* The so-called Runamo; contrary to earlier popular belief, the idea that these markings 
were runic inscriptions was abandoned in the 19th c.; they are mentioned again below at vii. 
IO. 3. 

? [n the summer; cf. the critical apparatus. 
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happenings beyond credibility." There is a spring here which by the 
virulence of its gaseous waters destroys the original nature of any 
object. Certainly anything tinged by the vapour it emits is petrified. 
This phenomenon might well be more dangerous than wonderful, for 
such hardening properties are inherent in the gentle fluidity of the 
water that anything brought to steep in its fumes instantly assumes 
the qualities of stone, merely retaining its shape. There are reports of 
a great many other springs in the same locality, whose water at times 
swells to enormous volume, overflows the basins, and frequently 
spouts jets high into the air; at other times their flow subsides till it is 
sucked into pits deep down in the earth, scarcely penetrable to the 
eye. Thus in full activity they splash everything near with bright 
spray, but when they drain away the sharpest sight cannot perceive 
them. Again there is a mountain in this island?! which, acting like the 
rock in Sicily with ever-blazing fires, ceaselessly belches forth its 
perpetual flames. This is no whit inferior to the previous marvels I 
have described, in that a land enduring the bitterest cold can produce 
abundant fuel for such heat, to feed its undying fires with secret 
supplies, from which it stokes its blaze to eternity. At certain definite 
times, too, an immense mass of ice drifts upon the island; immedi- 
ately on its arrival, when it dashes into the rough coast, the cliffs can 
be heard re-echoing, as though a din of voices were roaring in weird 
cacophony from the deep. Hence a belief that wicked souls con- 
demned to a torture of intense cold are paying their penalty there. If a 
piece is severed from this mass and fastened with the most bulging 
knots, it slips its ties as soon as the main body of ice breaks away from 
the land. It is dumbfounding to think that, whether they load it with 
the tightest shackles or bind it round intricately, it still pursues the 
floe of which it formed a part, inevitably escaping the most thorough 
restraint. Another kind of ice is well known there, interspersed among 
rocky mountain ridges; this periodically turns upside down, with its 
surface sinking below and the under parts moving to the top. There is 
a story, to prove this statement, of certain men who happened to be 
running across an ice field when they pitched into the depths of 
gaping crevasses which appeared before them; shortly afterwards they 
were discovered lifeless and not the merest chink remained in the ice. 


and in the Konungs skuggsjá (ed. Holm-Olsen) written c.1260 (cc. 13—15). All the mirabilia 
mentioned by Saxo have some affinity with real physical phenomena. 

?' Mount Hekla, which is compared to Mount Etna, as for instance in Historia Norvegie, 
c. 8. 
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For this reason many believe that they were swallowed into a sling- 
shaped ice pocket and when this reversed later it delivered up their 
bodies. Rumour also has it that whoever sips at a certain unwhole- 
some fountain which gushes there falls dead as if he had drunk 
poison. The bubbling water of other springs is said to have the quality 
of ale. There are kinds of fire too which, though unable to harm 
wood, consume a fluid such as water. There is also a rock which flies 
over the mountain steeps by its own natural movement rather than 
through any external propulsion. 


2.8. Now to describe Norway rather more thoroughly I must tell you 
that it shares its eastern frontier with Sweden and Gótaland and is 
bounded on each side by the neighbouring Ocean. To the north it faces 
an undefined and nameless territory, lacking civilization and swarming 
with strange unhuman races, but a vast stretch of sea has separated this 
from the opposite shores of Norway. Since navigation there is 
hazardous, very few have set foot on it and enjoyed a safe return. 


2.9. The inner bend of the Ocean pierces Denmark and passes on to 
border the southern quarter of Gótaland in a broad curve; the outer 
sweep increases in breadth as it streams eastwards along the coastline 
of northern Norway till it is walled by an unbroken arc of land. It 
terminates in a sea which our ancestors called Gandvik.*? Between 
Gandvik and the waters to the south there is a thin strip of mainland 
situated between the lapping seas; if this natural barrier had not been 
created against the almost meeting waves, the tides, surging together 
in a channel, would have made an island of Sweden and Norway. 
Within the eastern area of these countries live the Skritfinns.? In 
their passion for hunting, these people habitually transport them- 
selves in an unusual manner, having to trace slippery roundabout 
routes to reach the desired haunts in remote parts of the mountains. 
No cliff stands too high for them to surmount by some skilfully 
twisting run. For first they glide out of the deep valleys by the feet of 
precipices, circling this way and that, frequently swerving in their 
course from a direct line until by these tortuous paths they achieve 


° The White Sea. 

%3 The first element of the name Skrit-finn is Germanic (as for instance in Old Norse 
skríða, ‘to glide, travel on skis or snowshoes’). The description is of the Lapps or Finns, who 
race across the country on skis. The form Skricfinni in A must be corrupt (see the critical 
apparatus), but via Olaus Magnus's Carta marina (Venice, 1539) and his Historia de gentibus 
septentrionalibus (Rome 1555), i. 5), based on Saxo, it won some popularity. 
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destinatum loci cacumen exsuperet. Eadem apud finitimos mercium 
loco quorundam animalium pellibus uti consueuit. 


2.10. Suetia uero Daniam ab occasu Noruagiamque respiciens, a 
meridie et multa orientis parte uicino preteritur Oceano. Post quam 
ab ortu quoque multiplex diuersitatis* barbarice consertio reperitur. 


3.1. Danicam uero regionem giganteo quondam cultu exercitam 
eximie magnitudinis saxa ueterum bustis ac specubus affixa testa- 
ntur. Quod si quis ui monstruosa patratum ambigat, quorundam 
montium excelsa suspiciat dicatque, si callet, quis eorum uerticibus 
cautes tante granditatis inuexerit. Inopinabile nanque quiuis miraculi 
huius estimator aduertet, ut molem super plano minime uel difficile 
mobilem in tantum montane sublimitatis apicem simplex mortalitatis 
labor aut usitatus humani roboris conatus extulerit. Vtrum uero 
talium rerum auctores post diluuialis inundationis excursum* gigan- 
tes* extiterint? an uiri corporis uiribus ante alios prediti, parum 
notitie traditum. Talibus, ut nostri autumant, subitam mirandamque 
nunc propinquitatis, nunc absentie potestatem comparendique ac 
subterlabendi uicissitudinem uersilis corporum status indulget, qui 
hodieque scrupeam inaccessamque solitudinem, cuius supra mentio- 
nem fecimus, incolere perhibentur.” Eiusdem aditus horrendi gen- 
eris periculis obsitus raro sui expertoribus | incolumitatem 
regressumque concessit. Nunc stilum ad propositum transferam.“ 


LIBER PRIMVS 


1.1. Dan igitur et Angul, a quibus Danorum coepit origo,! patre 
Humblo procreati non solum conditores gentis nostre, uerumetiam 


3 “ rubric in A Finis prefationis. Saxonis Grammatici professione, Sialandici natione, sua 
tempestate longe disertissimi historic Danice multo labore acrique iudicio ex danicis 
monumentis recollecte, de Origine Danorum. Liber .I. 


?* The reference is to the huge stones found on or near burial mounds or used to 
construct ancient burial chambers. These relics are a regular feature of the landscape in 
most regions of Denmark. 

55 This is Saxo's only reference to the Old Testament (Gen. 6: 4); he may have inserted 
this paragraph on giants and their possible descendants in order to prepare the reader for 
the existence of the Scandinavian gods and demons, including giants, who are frequent 
protagonists of the first part of his work (see his discussions at i. 5. 2—6, i. 7. 1—3, and vi. 5. 
3-5). 

% As they do, although in an enfeebled state, when Thorkil visits them twice at the end 
of book viii. 
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the destined summit. They normally use certain animal skins instead 
of money to trade with their neighbours. 


2.10. Western Sweden looks towards Denmark and Norway, but to 
the south and along much of its eastern side the Ocean adjoins it. 
Beyond, to the east, can be found a motley conglomeration of savage 
tribes. 


3. 1. Thatthe Danish area was once cultivated by a civilization of giants 
is testified by the immense stones planted upon ancestral barrows and 
caves.’ If anyone is doubtful whether or not this was executed by 
superhuman force, let him gaze at the heights of certain mounds and 
then say, if he has the wit, who carried such enormous boulders to their 
summits. A person assessing this marvel must find it inconceivable that 
ordinary human effort or strength could raise such a bulk to that point 
of altitude; even on level ground it would be difficult, possibly beyond 
anyone's power, to budge it. There is too little evidence to decide 
whether those who contrived these works were giants who lived after 
the irruption of the Flood? or men of preternatural energies. Such 
creatures, so our countrymen maintain, are today supposed to inhabit’? 
the rugged, inaccessible wastes which I mentioned above and be 
endowed with transmutable bodies, so that they have the incredible 
power of appearing and disappearing in turn, of being present and 
suddenly somewhere else. But entry to that land is beset with perils so 
horrific that a safe homecoming is seldom granted to those who 
adventure it. Now I shall address my pen to the task in hand. 


BOOK ONE 


1.1. The Danes trace their beginnings from Dan and Angel,' sons of 
Humli, who were not merely the founders of our race but its leaders 


' The backbone of Saxo's earlier books is a series of successive kings who in most cases 
he claims are genealogically related to each other. It is probably significant that Saxo's 
Danish royal line was founded by a human being, Humli, not by one of the /Esir, the 
euhemeristic gods who had emigrated from Asia, as is the case, for instance, in Snorri's 
prose Edda (Snorri Sturluson, Snorra Edda, ed. Björnsson, Preface, c. 4 and Skáldska- 
parmál, c. 40 (43)). Saxo's series of Danish kings is longer than any other preserved list; he 
seems to have combined Danish and Norse traditions, and to have doubled kings when 
necessary. Book i comprises the first five generations of the royal line, named Skioldungs 
after Dan's grandson Skiold. Saxo's reluctance to refer to external chronology, whether 
biblical or Graeco-Roman, makes it uncertain as to when he imagined that the brothers 
Dan and Angel lived. The Chronicon Lethrense (c.1170), ed. Gertz, i. 34—53, at pp. 44—5, 
makes Dan a contemporary of the Emperor Augustus. Saxo's internal chronology, solely 
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also. Dudo? however, who wrote a history of France, tells us that the 
Danes sprang from the Danaans? and were named after them. 
Although these two men gained rule over the territory by the willing 
consent of their countrymen, who voted them to the chief position 
through an appreciation of their outstanding courage and virtues, 
they yet lived without the name of king; for in that age no custom 
sanctioned its common use among our people. 


1.2. Old reports maintain that the English race arose from this 
Angel, who had his name given to the region he governed, resolving 
to pass on an undying recognition of himself by an easy kind of 
memorial. His descendants later conquered Britain and substituted 
the new title of their own land for the island’s original name. This 
action was highly thought of in past ages. One witness to this is Bede,* 
a major contributor to Christian literature, who, as an Englishman, 
took pains to bring his country's history into the sacred treasury of his 
books, considering it an equal piety both to pen the deeds of his 
motherland and to write about religion. 


1.3. Tradition has it, however, that it was from Dan that our royal 
pedigree flowed in a glorious line of succession, like channels drawn 
from a spring. His sons were Humli and Lother, their mother Gritha, 
a lady whom the Teutons accorded the highest honour. 


2.1. When they were to choose a king it was our forebears' custom to 
proclaim their votes while standing on stones fixed in the ground, as 
though to augur the durability of their action through the firmness of 
the rocks beneath them. On the death of his father, Humli was elected 
sovereign by this new method as a gift from his compatriots, but 
under the malice of his later fortune he passed from king to private 
citizen. After being captured in war by Lother he bartered for his life 
by resigning the throne, since this was the sole condition of immunity 
granted him in his defeat. Compelled thus to abdicate power by his 
brother's violence, he furnished testimony to mankind that palaces 


imply that the Danes were autochthonous. Another reason for his mentioning Dudo may 
have been Dudo's explicit reference to the Normans as coming from Denmark; cf. Saxo's 
mention of Bede in i. 1. 2. 

* Saxo is aware of the fame of Bede's Historia ecclesiastica, but no quotations or 
references to it have been discovered in the Gesta Danorum. His main reason for referring 
to Bede is probably the fact that he, like Dudo and Paul the Deacon, mentioned at viii. 13. 2 
below, is the author of a history of a people who may be regarded as descended from the 
Danes. 
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same age and had been nourished at the same breast; later he married 
her, as a reward, to a certain Bess, who had many times taken vigorous 
pains to help him. It is hard to gather whether Gram reaped more 
renown through his own heroism or that of his comrade-in-arms. 


4.2. When he chanced to learn that Gro, the daughter of Sigtrygg, 
king of the Swedes, was betrothed to one of the giants, he cursed such 
an unwarranted connection of royal blood and launched upon a 
Swedish war, intending to oppose the exertions of monsters with a 
truly Herculean bravery. On entering Gótaland he strode forward 
clad in goatskins to intimidate anyone who appeared in his path; 
accoutred thus in an assortment of animal hides and with a terrifying 
club in his right hand, he impersonated a giant; Gro met him as she 
happened to be riding to the forest pools to bathe, a small group of 
handmaids attending her on foot. Thinking it was her betrothed, but 
at the same time experiencing a feminine consternation at his strange 
dress, she flung up her reins and, with her whole body trembling, 
began, in the words of our native poetry, like this: 


4. 3. ‘Can it be the giant, loathsome to the king, 
shadowing with his steps the middle of the road? 

Yet bold warriors have frequently concealed 
themselves beneath the pelts of beasts.’ 


Bess began with these words to her: 


‘You, maiden, who ride 
upon the steed’s back, 
exchanging words with me, 
tell us your name, 

and from what lineage 

you take your birth.’ 


She replied: 


‘Gro is my name, 

my father of royal 

blood, resplendent, 
dazzling in arms. 

But you too disclose 

what man you are, 

or whence you are sprung.’ 
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4.15. King Gram achieved many other exploits. Although he had 
declared war against Sumbli, king of the Finns, after setting eyes on 
his daughter Signe he laid down arms and turned from enemy to 
suitor; he became engaged to her, having promised that he would 
divorce his wife. However, while he was very busy with the hostilities 
he had undertaken against the Norwegian king, Svipdag, for 
debauching his sister and daughter, a messenger informed him that 
Sumbli had treacherously betrothed Signe to Henry, king of Saxony; 
since the girl was closer to his heart than his soldiers were, he 
abandoned his troops and hurried secretly to Finland where he came 
upon the wedding already begun; he clothed himself in the most 
wretched rags and took a mean place at the table. Being asked what 
present he brought, he professed skill in healing. Finally, when all 
were soaked with carousal and the revelries were at their rowdiest, 
fixing his gaze on the girl, he disclosed the depth of his displeasure in 
this song, vehemently cursing woman's fickleness and vaunting to the 
full his own bravery: 


4. 16. ‘Alone against eight I launched the darts of death, 
another nine I dispatched swinging my sword back, 

after I had taken life from Svarin for claiming 

unjust honour, fame he had never merited; 

often I dipped my gory blade in foreign 

blood, wet from the slaughter, nor ever cowered 

at the clash of rapiers or bright glint of a helmet. 

But wickedly casting me off, she cherishes another's 
vows, wild Signe, daughter of Sumbli, detesting 

the old pact, conceives an irregular passion, 

a striking indication of female frailty; 

she entices princes in order to trap them, dishonours them, 
most of all repudiating the upright; 

she remains steadfast with none, but ever-wavering 
gives birth to divided, ambiguous emotions.’ 


4. 17. Bounding as he spoke from his place at the table, he butchered 
Henry amid the festal banqueting and the embraces of his friends. 
Seizing the prospective wife from among her bridesmaids, he laid low 
a large number of the guests before he carried her off aboard ship. So 
the wedding was turned to a funeral and the Finns had the chance of 
learning not to lay hands on others' loved ones. 
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4. 18. His gestis a rege Noruagie Suibdagero,’ dum stuprate sororis 
iniuriam ac lacessitam filie pudicitiam* ulcisci conatur, opprimitur. 
Hoc prelium Saxonicis insigne copiis fuit, quas ad auxilia Suibda- 
gero ferenda non tam ipsius charitas quam Henriciane ultionis 
cupiditas prouocabat. 


5.1. Filii Gram, Guthormus et Hadingus, quorum alterum Gro, 
alterum Signe enixa est, Suibdagero" Daniam obtinente per educa- 
torem suum Brache naue Suetiam deportati Vagnophto^ et Haphlio 
gigantibus non solum alendi, uerumetiam defensandi traduntur. 


5.2. Quorum? summatim opera perstricturus, ne publice existima- 
tioni contraria aut ueri fidem* excedentia fidenter astruere uidear, 
nosse opere pretium’ est, triplex quondam mathematicorum genus 
inauditi generis miracula discretis exercuisse prestigiis. 


5.3. Horum primi fuere monstruosi | generis uiri, quos gigantes 
antiquitas nominauit, humane magnitudinis habitum eximia cor- 
porum granditate uincentes. 


5.4. Secundi post hos primam physiculandi* solertiam obtinentes 
artem possedere Phitonicam.^ Qui quantum superioribus habitu 
cessere corporeo, tantum uiuaci mentis ingenio prestiterunt. Hos 
inter gigantesque de rerum summa bellis certabatur assiduis, quoad 
magi uictores giganteum armis genus subigerent sibique non solum 
regnandi ius, uerumetiam diuinitatis opinionem  consciscerent. 
Horum utrique per summam ludificandorum oculorum peritiam 
proprios alienosque uultus uariis rerum imaginibus* adumbrare 
callebant illicibusque formis* ueros obscurare conspectus. 


5.5. Tertii uero generis homines ex alterna superiorum copula 
pullulantes auctorum suorum nature nec corporum magnitudine 
nec artium exercitio respondebant. His tamen apud delusas prestigiis 
mentes diuinitatis accessit opinio. 


* Swibdagero A ^ Stephanius; Saxonis A * Swibdagero A 


€ 


5 “ Swibdagero 4 ^ Wagnophtho Kristensen 
^ Pythonicam Stephanius 


operepretium A 


10 Here begins Saxo's first digression on the heathen gods of ancient Scandinavia (the 
two others are below at i. 7. 1—3 and vi. 5. 3-5, with n. 8). His main line of interpretation is 
euhemeristic, that is, the gods were originally mortal human beings who were elevated to 
worship by credulous men. However, like some of the Church Fathers, Saxo was willing to 
credit them with a measure of demonic powers, to explain their success in performing 
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4.18. After this escapade, however, Gram met his death at the hands 
of Svipdag, king of Norway, when he was trying to exact vengeance 
for the latter's rape of his sister and the attack on his daughter's 
chastity. The battle was distinguished by the presence of Saxon 
troops, who had been roused to assist Svipdag not so much out of 
affection for him as desire to avenge Henry. 


5.1. While Svipdag held Denmark, Gram's sons, Guththorm and 
Hadding, whose mothers were Gro and Signe respectively, were 
shipped off by their guardian, Bragi, to Sweden, where they were 
handed over to the giants Vagnhofth and Hafli, not merely to be 
brought up but also protected by them. 


5.2. ° I intend to touch briefly on their activities, but, in case I 
should seem like a brash inventor of fantastic tales which strain men's 
credulity, it is worth telling you that at one time there were three 
amazing species of wizard, each practising their own miraculous 
illusions. 


5.3. The first of these were fellows of monstrous size, whom the 
ancients called giants, far surpassing human beings in their extra- 
ordinary bodily stature. 


5. 4. In second place were those who obtained the leading expertise in 
haruspicy and were masters of the Delphic art. Although they yielded 
precedence to the former in their frame, they nevertheless excelled 
them just as much in their brisk acuteness of intellect. Between these 
and the giants there were interminable battles for supremacy, until the 
soothsayers won an armed victory over the monster race and appro- 
priated not only the right to rule but even the reputation of being gods. 
Both these types, being superlatively dexterous in deceiving the eye, 
were clever at counterfeiting different shapes for themselves and 
others, and concealing their true appearance under false guises. 


5.5. The third class, bred from an intermingling of the other two, 
reflected neither the physical size nor the magic arts of their parents. 
Nevertheless minds deluded by their legerdemain believed in their 
deity. 

seemingly supernatural deeds (cf. Preface, n. 35 above). Among Saxo's three classes of gods 
the two first no doubt reflect the distinction in Scandinavian mythology between Giants and 


Æsir; the third class cannot be identified, but it may refer to another group that fought with 
the /Esir, the Vanir. 
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5.6. It is not surprising that barbarians were drawn to their weird 
hocus-pocus and gave themselves up to the rites of a debased religion, 
since even the intelligent Romans were seduced into worshipping 
similar mortals with divine honours. I mention these matters so that 
when I write at length of portents and marvels the incredulous reader 
may not contest them. After this digression I shall take up my narrative. 


5.7. When Gram had been killed, Svipdag was now enriched with 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden; at the repeated instigation of 
his wife he recalled her brother Guththorm from exile, who, having 
been promised tribute, was set in authority over the Danes; but 
Hadding preferred revenge for his father to a favour from his enemy. 


6.1. The latter brother," with a most auspicious natural growth, 


achieved the full perfection of manhood even in his first youth; he 
avoided the pursuit of pleasure and ardently devoted himself to the 
constant handling of weapons, remembering that as the son of a 
warrior father it was his duty to spend his whole life in feats of 
military excellence. 


6.2. Harthgrepa, the child of Vagnhofth, tried to soften his stout 
spirit by her allurements to love, with repeated assertions that he 
must pay her the first gift of his nuptial bed by marrying her, since 
she had nurtured him in his infancy with particular devotion and 
given him his first rattle. She was not satisfied with straightforward 
persuasion but began also to sing: 


‘Why does your life flow by unsettled? 

Why wear away your years a bachelor, 

chasing the battle, thirsting for throats? 

Does not beauty attract your desires? 

You are seized by an uncontrollable frenzy, 

but never such as slides into tenderness. 

Dripping with slaughter, reeking with blood, 

you prefer the battlefield to the bedroom, 

nor do amorous incitements refresh your mind. 

The ferocious man never makes room for leisure; 

there is no time for play in all his savagery; 
that they were Norse. Georges Dumézil (Du mythe au roman, pp. 29—46) claims that in the 
so-called ‘Hadding’s Saga’ Saxo gives a euhemeristic reinterpretation of the myths about 


the god Njórór; his best piece of evidence is the fact that the model of two poems in Saxo 
belongs to the myth of Njörðr (pp. 30-2) (see n. 26 below). 
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tearing and cutting your limbs with cruel talon; 

only you, Hadding, will survive with your life; 

the lower realms will not snatch your ghost away, 

nor your heavy spirit travel to the nether waters. 

But the woman, weighted down by her own offence, will 

placate my ashes, soon become ashes herself, 

for causing this back return of my wretched shade. 
Let the one who summoned me, a spirit from the underworld, 
dragged me from the infernal depths, be cursed and perish miserably.’ 


6.6. Consequently, when they had built a shelter of brushwood and 
were spending the night in the copse which was mentioned, they saw 
a hand of enormous magnitude creeping right inside their small hut. 
Hadding was distraught at this apparition and cried for his nurse’s 
help. Harthgrepa, unfolding her limbs and swelling to giant dimen- 
sions, gripped the hand fast and held it out for her foster-son to lop 
off. More pus than blood dripped from its hideous wounds. But later 
she paid for this deed, for she was lacerated by companions of her 
own race, and neither her special nature nor her bodily size helped 
her to escape the savage nails of her assailants. 


6.7. An aged man with only one eye"? happened to take pity on the 
lonely Hadding, robbed of his nurse, and brought him into friendship 
with a pirate, Liser, by establishing a covenant between them. Now 
our ancestors, when they meant to strike a pact, would sprinkle their 
combined blood in their footprints and mingle it, so as to strengthen 
the pledge of their fellowship. When this was effected and Liser and 
Hadding were bonded together in closest association, they declared 
war on Loker, lord of the Kurlanders.'^ However, they were defeated 
and Hadding in his flight was taken on horseback by the old man to 
his home. There, after he had refreshed him with the aid of a soothing 
potion, he told him that his body would become reinvigorated and 
strong. He demonstrated his prophetic advice by singing: 


6. 8. ‘As you go hence, your enemy, thinking you are fleeing, 
will pounce, to hold you in chains or expose you to be 
mangled and devoured by wild brutes’ fangs. But you 

must fill the ears of your warders with varied tales, 

till, finished with feasting, they are captured by deep slumber; 


1¢ Kurland was a territory in the eastern Baltic, forming part of modern Latvia and 
Lithuania. 
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then strike off the shackles which bind you, the harsh fetters. 
Returning, after a brief while has elapsed, 

you must rise with all your strength against a hurtling 

beast, which loves to toss its captives’ bodies. 

Against its grim forequarters test your biceps 

and probe its heart strings with your naked sword. 

Straight away bring your throat to its steaming blood 

and devour the feast of its body with ravenous jaws. 

Then new force will enter your frame, an unlooked-for 
vigour will come to your muscles, accumulation 

of solid strength soak deep through every sinew. 

I shall pave the way to your wishes, weakening the attendants 
with sleep, to snore away through the lingering dark.’ 


6.9. With these words he set the young man on his horse" and 
brought him back to the place where he had found him. Hadding hid 
trembling beneath his cloak, but in intense amazement kept casting 
keen glances through the slits and saw that the sea lay stretched out 
under the horse's hoofs; being forbidden to gaze, he turned his 
wondering eyes away from the terrible view of his journey. 


6.10. After being captured by Loker and finding the whole course of 
events happen to him exactly as prophesied, he conducted a military 
attack on Handvan, king of the Hellespont, in the stronghold of 
Diinaburg.'* Handvan was entrenched behind impregnable defence 
works and used the fortifications rather than a battle line for 
resistance. Since they could not surmount the parapet by assault, 
Hadding caused various species of birds whose habitat was there to be 
taken by skilled fowlers, and had burning fungi attached beneath their 
wings; when they sought the refuge of their nests again they set the 
city completely alight. The townsfolk in rushing about to extinguish 
the blaze left the gates undefended. He took Handvan in the attack, 
but gave him the opportunity of ransom by paying his own weight in 
gold and, although he was entitled to do away with his enemy, 
preferred to grant him life; thus he tempered his ferocity with mercy. 


6.11. Later, as soon as a great force from eastern lands had been 
vanquished, he returned to Sweden, where he assailed and crushed 


17 This is a reference to Sleipnir, on which Odin rode through the air, but Saxo does not 
mention its other astonishing feature, that it had eight legs. 
18 One of the fortified hill towns on the Western Dvina, now Daugavpils in Latvia. 
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Svipdag, who had met him with a large fleet off Gotland; thus, by not 
merely winning foreign plunder, but at the same time avenging his 
father and brother, he advanced to a high rung of fame and exchanged 
exile for a kingdom, for he had the fortune to rule his land 
immediately he returned to it. 


7.1. At that time there was a man called Odin? who was believed 
throughout Europe, though falsely, to be a god; he had the habit of 
staying more frequently than anywhere at Uppsala, particularly liking 
to live there either because of the inhabitants’ torpor or the beauty of 
the countryside. The kings of the North, eager to honour his divinity 
with more enthusiastic worship, executed a representation of him in 
gold, the arms thickly encircled with heavy bracelets, and as an 
expression of their devotion sent it with the utmost show of piety to 
Byzantium. Delighting in his high celebrity, Odin avidly greeted the 
donors’ affection. His wife, Frigg, desiring to walk abroad more 
bedizened, brought in smiths to strip the statue of its gold. Odin had 
them hanged and then, setting the image on a plinth, by a marvellous 
feat of workmanship even made it respond with a voice to human 
touch. Nevertheless, subordinating her husband’s divine honours to 
the splendour of her own apparel, Frigg submitted herself to the lust 
of one of her servants; by his cunning she had the effigy demolished 
and the gold which had been devoted to public idolatry she switched 
to her personal extravagance. This woman, unworthy of a deified 
consort, felt no scruples about pursuing unchastity, provided she 
could more speedily enjoy what she coveted! Need I add anything but 
to say that such a god deserved such a wife? Men’s intelligence was 
once made ridiculous by extreme gullibility of this kind. Conse- 
quently Odin, wounded by both his wife’s offences, grieved as heavily 
over the damage to his likeness as the trespass on his bed. Stung by 
this double embarrassment, he took to exile replete with an honest 
shame, thinking he would thereby obliterate the stain of his disgrace. 


7.2. A certain Mithodin, a famous illusionist, was animated at his 
departure as if by a kindness from heaven and snatched the chance to 
pretend divinity himself; his reputation for magicianship clouded the 
barbarians’ minds with the murk of a new superstition and led them to 
perform holy rites to his name. He asserted that the gods’ wrath and the 
profanation of their divine authority could not be expiated by confused 


9 Saxo's second digression on the heathen gods of ancient Scandinavia; cf. n. 10 above. 
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and mingled sacrifices; so he arranged that they must not be prayed to as 
a group, but separate offerings be made to each deity. When Odin 
returned, the other no longer resorted to his conjuring but went off to 
hide in Funen, where he was rushed upon and killed by the inhabitants. 
His wickedness even appeared after his decease; anyone nearing his 
tomb was quickly exterminated, and his corpse emitted such foul 
plagues that he almost seemed to have left more loathsome reminders of 
himself dead than when alive, as though he would wreak punishment on 
those guilty of his murderer. The citizens, overwhelmed by this evil, 
disinterred the body, decapitated it and impaled it through the breast 
with a sharp stake; that was the way the people cured the problem. 


7.3. When the subsequent death of his wife had enabled him to 
recover his former celebrity and he had repaired, so to speak, his 
godhead's bad name, Odin returned from exile and forced all those 
who had worn the marks of divine rank in his absence to resign them, 
as though they had been borrowed, and he dispersed the covens of 
sorcerers which had sprung up, like shadows before the oncoming of 
his sacred brightness. He checked them with the command not only 
to abandon their pretended holiness, but also to leave the country, 
considering that those who had so profanely obtruded themselves into 
heaven deserved to be thrust from that earth. 


8.1. In the meantime Asmund, Svipdag's son, engaged in battle with 
Hadding to avenge his father; when he realized that his own son 
Henrik, whom he loved even more than his own life, had fallen 
fighting courageously, his soul yearned for death and he hated the 
sunlight; this was the lament he composed: 


‘What hero dared put on my armour? A shining 
helmet is useless to one reeling, unfit 

a hauberk for one prostrate. Am I 

to exult in war with a son slain? 

My boundless love for him compels me 

to die; my flesh should not outlast 

my child. I joy to grip steel in each hand; 
come, let us fight with flashing sword 
points, but no shields to cover bared breasts. 
May the fame of our savagery flare; we must 
boldly break the enemy’s column, 

no long struggle should wear us down nor 
the onslaught shatter in flight and fade.’ 
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aeris faciem tristi imbrium aspergine confuderunt. Econtrario senex 
obortam nymborum^ molem obuia nube pellebat madoremque pluuie 
nubilo^ castigabat obiectu. Victorem Hadingum dimissus senex non 
ui hostili, sed uoluntario mortis genere* consumendum predixit 
clarisque bellis obscura ac longinquis finitima* preponere uetuit. 


8. 17. Quo relicto Hadingus ab Vffone per colloquii simulationem* in 
Vpsalam accersitus amissis per insidias sociis noctis habitu protectus 
aufugit. Nam Danis edis, in quam conuiuii nomine contracti fuerant, 
excessum petentibus presto erat, qui cuiusque exertum foribus caput 
ferro demeteret. Cuius facti iniuriam prelio insecutus Vffonem 
oppressit eiusque corpus deposito odio conspicui operis mausoleo 
mandauit, amplitudinem hostis elaborato busti splendore confessus. 
Ita quem uiuum hostili studio insectari solebat, extinctum honoris 
impendio decorabat. Et ut sibi deuicte gentis animos conciliaret, 
fratrem Vffonis Hundingum regno prefecit, ne imperium potius in 
exteros transfusum quam in Asmundi familia* continuatum uider- 
etur. 


8.18. Cunque sublato iam emulo complures annos per summam 
armorum desuetudinem rerum agitatione uacuus exegisset, tandem 
diutinum ruris cultum nimiamque maritimarum rerum abstinentiam 
causatus et quasi bellum pace iocundius ratus talibus seipsum culpare 
desidie modis aggreditur? 


*Quid moror in latebris opacis 
Collibus implicitus scruposis, 
Nec mare more sequor priori? 
Eripit ex oculis quietem 
Agminis increpitans lupini 
Stridor et usque polum leuatus 
Questus inutilium ferarum 
Impatiensque rigor leonum. 


^ Brugnoli, ‘Gli auctores di Saxo’; nubium Reder (cf. Compendium econtra senex obortas 
nubes obuiis nubibus pellebat); imbrium Stephanius; nymbium A ^ A; nubili 7. Olrik 
* rudor Gertz 


6 Saxo's two dialogue poems between Hadding and Regnhild are a translation of two 
stanzas in Old Norse which Snorri puts into the mouth of the gods Njórór and his wife 
Skaói in his prose Edda (Snorri Sturluson, Snorra Edda, ed. Bjórnsson, Gylfaginning, c. 22). 
Saxo's translation is rather free, and longer than his model. The Old Norse text was already 
known to Stephanius (Notae uberiores, pp. 135-6), but Dumézil (Du mythe au roman) was 
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the sky with miserable showers. The old man for his part met and 
dispelled the mass of storm that had arisen with a cloud of his own, and 
by this obstruction curbed its drenching downpour. At his departure 
following Hadding's victory the old man predicted that he would not 
be destroyed through foemen's violence but by a self-chosen kind of 
death, and at the same time told him he must venture upon glorious 
campaigns, not petty fighting, and seek action in remote parts rather 
than on his borders. 


8.17. After leaving him, Hadding was called by Uffi to a sham 
conference in Uppsala. His escort was lost through treachery and he 
only escaped under cover of night. When the Danes sought the exit of 
the hall where they had supposedly gathered for a feast, there was 
someone ready to shear off each head with a blade as it was poked out 
of doors. Retaliating for this outrage in battle, he quelled Uffi and, 
laying aside his hatred, consigned his body to a mausoleum of 
outstanding workmanship, admitting his enemy's greatness by a 
magnificent, finely wrought tomb. Thus, though he used to hound 
the living man furiously, he glorified him at his decease with 
expensive honours. To make the defeated nation friendly towards 
him he gave the crown to Hunding, Uffi’s brother, so that in 
appearance the rule should continue in Asmund's family instead of 
being transferred to strangers. 


8.18. When his rival had been removed all was quiet and he 
discontinued his warfaring completely for many years; finally, 
pleading that he had spent ages cultivating the land when he 
should have been indulging in naval exploits (as though he believed 
belligerence pleasanter than peace) he began to criticize himself for 
his sloth in this strain:*° 


‘Why do I linger in the shadows, 
enfolded by rugged hills, 

not following the waves as before? 

The challenging howl of the wolf-pack, 
cries of dangerous brutes, 

ever raised to heaven, 

the ungovernable ferocity of beasts, 
snatch all rest from my eyes. 


the first to take a radical step and claim that the entire figure of Saxo’s Hadding was a 
reinterpretation of the god Njórór (see n. 11 above). 
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The desolate ridges are cheerless 
to hearts bent on sterner schemes. 
The unbending cliffs and harsh 
terrain oppress those whose hearts 
delight in the high seas. 

To sound out the straits with our oars, 
revel in plundered wealth, 

pursue for our coffers another’s 
fortune and gloat over sea loot 
would be a far finer business 

than haunting the winding forest 
tracks and barren ravines.’ 


8. 19. His wife loved the life of the countryside and therefore, sick of 
the morning choir of sea birds, revealed in these words how much 
contentment lay for her in roving the expanses of woodland: 


“The chant of the birds torments me lagging here on the shore, 
disturbing me with their jabber whenever I try to sleep. 

I hear the ceaseless roar and fury of the tide 

as it takes away the gentle repose from my slumbering eyes; 
there is no relaxation at night for the shrill chatter of the sea mew, 
dinning its stupid screech into my tender ears, 

for it will not allow me to rest in my bed or be refreshed, 

but ominously caws away in dismal modulations. 

For me there's a safer and sweeter thing—to sport in the woods. 
How could you crop a more meagre share of peace in light 

or darkness than by tossing on the shifting deep? 


8.20. In the same period, risen from humble estate in Jutland, a 
certain Tosti emerged, notorious for his savagery. He made a variety 
of wanton attacks on ordinary people, spreading far and wide such a 
reputation for cruelty and sadism that he earned the nickname of The 
Villain. He did not stop at this ugly persecution of his own country- 
men but carried his evil-doing across the frontiers and even molested 
the population of Saxony. Their leader Siegfried, seeing his associates 
hard put to it in battle, asked for an amnesty; the other declared that 
his request would be granted, but only on the provision that he 
guaranteed to form a military alliance against Hadding. Although 
Siegfried was afraid to accede to these terms and opposed them, Tosti 
brought him round to the desired promise by violent threats. It 
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*An animal born to you will tame the wild beasts' fury, 
savaging the swift wolves with its grim jaws.’ 


But shortly afterwards she added: 


‘Beware: from you and harmful to you has sprung a bird, 
a malevolent owl, a swan of melodious voice.’ 


Inthe morning the king shook off his drowsiness and revealed his 
dream to a skilled soothsayer. This man interpreted the wolf as his son, 
destined to be fierce, while the swan signified his daughter; he foretold 
that the one would destroy his foes, the other plot against her father. 


8.24. The outcome answered the prediction. Ulfhild, Hadding's 
daughter, was married beneath her to a commoner, Guththorm; 
whether she was motivated by the degradation of the match or 
aspired to high renown, she acted without any filial regard and 
incited her husband to murder her father, declaring that she preferred 
to be looked upon as a queen, not a mere princess. I have decided to 
set out the form of her inducement in her own words, as near as I can; 
it went something like this: 


8.25. ‘I am wretched because my dignity is obscured by an ill-fitting 
bond! I am distressed that my lineage is yoked to base peasantry! 
Unblest is the child of royalty whom the law of wedlock levels with the 
masses! Pitiful the king’s daughter whose father has idly transferred 
her elegance to mean and contemptible embraces! Ill-starred the 
mother’s offspring whose happiness is diminished by her wedded 
partner, whose purity is handled by an impure yokel, whose nobility is 
demeaned to ignoble vulgarity, whose worth dwindles in the married 
state! If you have any pluck, if your heart retains any courage, if you are 
a real son-in-law to a king, seize his crown, set value on your rank by 
sterling behaviour, redeem your deficient birth by valour, balance lack 
of blood by your spirit! It is nobler to seek distinction boldly than to 
inherit it. It is finer to ascend the peak by prowess than succession. It is 
fitter to acquire honours by desert than situation. Remember too that it 
is no crime to undermine senility, which sags and sinks to ruin under its 
own weight. Your father-in-law should be content to have borne office 
as long as he has. Only a dotard’s power would come your way, and, if 
you missed it, it would fall to someone else. Every attribute of the 
elderly is next door to decay. Let his past reign satisfy him; assume 
authority at your convenience. I had rather my husband, not my parent, 
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were monarch. I had rather be rated a ruler’s wife, not his daughter. It is 
better to enjoy the close caresses of the sovereign than pay homage to 
him at a distance, more glorious to be the bride of majesty than its 
parasite. You should prefer your hand to hold the sceptre rather than 
his. Nature has made each man his own best friend. Your bid will not 
lack opportunity if the will to do it is there. All things give way to sharp 
wits. We must hold a celebration, provide a banquet, make the 
necessary preparations and invite my father. Fake intimacy will pave 
the way to deception. The name of kinsman is the very best cover for a 
trap. Again, his drunkenness will offer an easy opening for murder. 
When the king’s attention is on his grooming, his mind on stories, his 
hand to his beard, and he is parting his tangled locks with a hairpin or 
comb, then let him feel the thrust of steel in his vitals. A busy man takes 
less precaution. Your right hand must strike in reprisal for those crimes. 
It is an act of piety for your hand to lash out and avenge the distressed.’ 


8.26. Her husband yielded to Ulfhild’s importunate suggestions and 
promised to set an ambush. In the meantime Hadding was warned in 
a dream to be on the lookout for a plot by his son-in-law; he left for 
the banquet his daughter had prepared for him under a show of 
affection, but not before he had stationed an armed bodyguard 
nearby, to be employed when the situation demanded, should he be 
ensnared. As he ate his food, a minion brought in to accomplish the 
treachery waited quietly for the right moment with a knife hidden 
beneath his cloak. The king observed him and had a trumpet give a 
signal to the soldiers posted in the vicinity. In a second they were 
bringing help and the stratagem recoiled on its author. 


8.27. Meanwhile Hunding, king of Sweden, had received a false report 
of Hadding’s end and, thinking to honour the dead, gathered together 
his nobles; filling an enormous jar to the brim with beer, he ordered it to 
be placed amid the guests for their pleasure and, to give a sense of 
occasion, did not hesitate to adopt a servant’s role and play the butler. 
As he was traversing the palace hall in fulfilment of these duties, he 
missed his footing, toppled into the jar and, choked by the liquid, gave 
up his ghost; perhaps he was paying retribution to the underworld for 
appeasing it with spurious obsequies, or to Hadding for falsely 
assuming his departure. When he learnt of this, Hadding sought to 
return his veneration with a similar courtesy, for, being unwilling to 
survive the dead man, he hanged himself before the eyes of the 
populace. 
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BOOK TWO 


1.1. Hadding was succeeded by his son Frothi,! who encountered 
diverse and remarkable fortunes; after the years of adolescence his 
virtues ripened and were displayed in early manhood. Not wishing to 
have these tarnished by inactivity, he withdrew his thoughts from 
amusements and bent his purposes to the studious practice of arms. 
He found that war operations had drained his father's treasury and he 
was unable to pay for the maintenance of his soldiery, but, as he was 
looking about carefully for the supplies he needed, he was excited by 
the song of an approaching countryman: 


I. 2. ‘Near here, rising in gentle slopes, is an island 

whose hills conceal a rich hoard of treasure. 

The guardian of the mount keeps the choice pile, 

a dragon intricately twined and curled in multiple 

spirals, dragging the sinuous folds of its tail, 

lashing its manifold coils and vomiting poison. 

To overcome it, stretch the skins of bulls 

over your shield and cover your body with oxhides, 

so that you do not expose your naked flesh 

to the biting venom and be burnt by the slaver it spews. 
Though its flickering triple tongue leaps from its gaping 
mouth and its hideous fangs threaten grim wounds, 

be fearless, nor let the spikes of its teeth, nor its leatheriness, 
nor the virulence shot from its darting jaws dismay you. 

Its tough scales scoff at man’s weapons, but know there’s a place 
far beneath its belly to plunge in your blade; 

seek this with your sword point and probe its snaky guts. 
Go then safely to the mountain and with a mattock 

rake out the hollows; soon you will drench your purse 

in treasure, and sail your laden ship back to shore.’ 


1.3. Frothi believed him and crossed over alone to the island, meaning 
to attack the monster with no more company than when champions 
used to fight a duel. The dragon was returning to its cave after 
quenching its thirst as Frothi’s weapon struck, but its hard prickly 
exterior made light of it. His next attempt was foiled when he launched 


themes of the book are loyalty and disloyalty among a king’s men and in his family circle, 
and the qualities necessary in a king to keep his men’s fidelity. 
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javelins, which only rebounded idly. When its back proved impene- 
trably tough, he found on closer inspection that the softness of its 
stomach gave access to his sword. It tried to bite him in retaliation, but 
its sharp-pointed teeth only fastened on his shield. With many quick 
little jabs of its tongue it gasped away its life and poison at the same time. 


1.4. Enriched by his treasure-trove the king was able to equip himself 
with a fleet and sail into the territories of the Kurlanders. Their king 
Dorn, fearing a catastrophic war, is reported to have addressed this 
speech to his troops: ‘Chieftains, as we are faced by a foreign enemy 
furnished with the arms and wealth of almost the whole western world, 
we must strive for a sensible delay before fighting and keep him under 
the powerful grip of starvation. Such a malady is internal. It will be 
extremely difficult for him to vanquish this peril within his own 
people. Starving men are easily resisted. More effectively than with 
weapons we shall test our foes by making them fast, and drive home no 
sharper lance than famine. Having little to eat will supply a canker to 
gnaw at their strength. A plentiful armoury is undermined by a lack of 
food. This can hurl our missiles for us as we sit here, can undertake the 
duties and functions of battle for us. In this way we may cause danger 
without danger to ourselves. We shall be able to let their blood without 
shedding ours. One ought to conquer an adversary at one’s ease. Who 
would prefer a struggle with unnecessary casualties? Who would aim to 
undergo punishment when he could fight scot-free? The outcome of an 
engagement will be more fortunate if Hunger wages war first. With 
him as our general let us take the earliest opportunity to strike. Let him 
decide the issue in our stead while our lines remain tranquil; only if he 
is Overcome must our peace be disturbed. A man battered by fatigue is 
easily crushed by the unimpaired. The right hand which is weak and 
shrivelled will enter the fray less vigorously. Whoever has already been 
drained by hardship will reach more slowly for his sword. Victory 
comes with a rush when able bodies grapple with gaunt. So we can be 
responsible for damage to others with none to ourselves.’ 


1.5. Acting accordingly, Dorn destroyed everything that he was 
uncertain of being able to defend, and so far anticipated the enemy’s 
wrath in devastating his land that he left nothing intact for the invaders 
to seize. Then, taking the majority of his forces inside a town of tested 
strength, he allowed himself to be blockaded. Frothi was not sure 
whether he could storm it and therefore gave orders for several ditches 
of unusual depth to be dug within his camp, the earth to be secretly 
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carted in baskets and dumped in the river near the city walls. He took 
care to keep Dorn ignorant of his device by covering the pits with a 
mass of turf, intending that the ground should cave in before the 
unsuspecting enemy and as a result they should plunge forward 
abruptly and be destroyed. After this he simulated a panic and 
withdrew his men from the lines for a short while. The people from 
the town bore hard on the camp, could gain no footing anywhere, and 
pitched headlong into the trenches, where Frothi's men rained down 
their spears and massacred them. 


1.6. Journeying from there he came upon Trann, prince of the 
Russians; preparatory to spying out his naval forces Frothi made a 
large number of spikes out of sticks and loaded them into a coracle. 
After rowing up to the enemy fleet at night, he bored the bottoms of 
their ships with an auger. Then, to prevent a sudden inrush of the sea 
he plugged the gaping holes with the pins he had provided, temporarily 
repairing the damage he had caused. When, however, he believed there 
were enough perforations to sink the fleet, the bungs were removed to 
give quick access to the waters, upon which he speedily crowded his 
own vessels round the enemy's. Harassed by a double danger, the 
Russians were not sure whether to combat weapons or water. Their 
ships were foundering even as they battled to defend them against their 
foes. Yet the crisis from within was more desperate, for while they were 
actually unsheathing their blades in the gangways, they were having to 
retreat before the waves. The wretches were assailed on two fronts at 
once. So, they were doubtful whether swifter salvation lay in swim- 
ming or fighting. This new and fateful emergency interrupted them in 
the midst of the conflict. The single attack carried twin deaths, two 
related ways of destruction. It was impossible to tell whether sword or 
sea offered greater hazard. The waves lapped up quietly and overtook 
them as they beat off the weapons, and, conversely, they were enfolded 
by the oncoming blades as they withstood the waters. ‘The ocean wash 
was polluted with the spraying of blood. 


1.7. After this victory over the Russians Frothi once more sought his 
own country. But when he learnt that the envoys he had dispatched to 
Russia to demand tributes had been savagely murdered by the 
treacherous inhabitants, in anger he followed up this twofold wrong 
by putting the city of Rotala? under very tight siege. Lest its capture be 
retarded by the intervening river, he channelled the total volume of 
water into a number of fresh courses, and where there had been a bed of 
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replied that a victor should take care not to be corrupted by his 
triumphal success and so become haughty; rather he should remem- 
ber to spare the vanquished, respect their former splendour, now 
overthrown, and learn to value the earlier prosperity of those whose 
fortunes had suffered. He should be cautious not to seize empire 
where he sought kinship and, if he desired to honour someone 
through marriage, should not at the same time sully him with mean 
degradation, for in his fervent greed he was liable to taint the dignity 
of the union. By the good breeding of his words he simultaneously 
made the conqueror his son-in-law and preserved the freedom of his 
realm. 


2.1. Meanwhile Thorhild, wife of the Swedish king Hunding, 
possessed by a boundless hatred for her stepsons Regner and Thorald, 
had eventually appointed them royal herdsmen, so that she might 
involve them in a variety of dangers. Hadding’s daughter Svanhvita 
journeyed to Sweden, taking her sisters as retinue, in an attempt to 
forestall the deaths of such noble characters by her woman's wits. 
When she perceived these young men surrounded by all kinds of 
monsters as they guarded their beasts at night, she stopped her sisters 
from dismounting and spoke these lines:* 


2.2. 'Yes, I can see the monsters racing and leaping, 
flinging their bodies through the night spaces. 

Evil spirits make war, an unholy mob, given 
to wicked strife, battles in the open. 

These horrors come with visages ghastly to look on 
and allow these fields to lie free to no mortal. 

These bands galloping headlong through the empty 
air tell us that here we must halt, 

warn us to turn our reins and leave this dread ground, 
proceed no farther through this countryside. 

A savage choir of spectres hurtle along the wind, 
raising their deafening howl to the stars. 

Satyrs and fauns, horned and hoofed, with wrathful 
gaze fight alongside the ghosts; 

with the trolls flock bird-headed fiends pressing their way, 
deadly ghouls and witches together, 

Martianus Capella, ii. 162—7, and borrowed freely from this passage. Help in elucidation has 


been obtained from Remigius of Auxerre’s commentary on Martianus (Commentum in 
Martianum Capellam, ed. Lutz, i. 188-9). 
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furies bound forward, with them devil-gods thronging, 
jostled by the hell-hag and baboon-faced demons. 
Terror surges about the path underfoot; 
we are safer sitting on the backs of tall horses.’ 


2.3. At this Regner admitted that he was a royal slave and gave the 
reason for his being such a long way from home; he had been removed 
to the country to watch the cattle, but because he had lost those he 
had charge over and had no hope of their recovery, he had preferred 
to stay away rather than incur punishment. Wishing to mention his 
brother's situation too, he added these verses: 


2. 4. ‘Do not imagine us supernatural beings, 
but slaves who have driven our herds to graze here. 
While we passed our time in youthful games 
our animals strayed to distant fields. 
And as, with long quest, our hope of discovering them failed, 
we wretched culprits were gripped with anxiety. 
A gloomy fear possessed our guilty hearts 
when clear prints of the oxen showed nowhere. 
So, we thought it bitter to retire to our rightful 
homes, dreading the wounding lash. 
We believed it more prudent to shun the accustomed hearth 
than feel the blows and suffer the pain. 
It helps to postpone the torment; hating return, 
we lurk here to evade our master. 
To escape reprisal for neglecting the drove, 
only this way of flight is safe.’ 


2.5. Then Svanhvita scanned his radiant features with a closer regard 
and greatly admired them: “The shimmering flicker of your eyes’, she 
said, ‘pronounces you the progeny of kings, not of slaves. Your form 
reveals your race, just as in your glittering look Nature’s beauty shines 
out. Your sharp sight displays the splendour of your birth and there is 
no indication of humble origin when the handsomeness which graces 
you is a manifest token of your nobility. The outward keenness of your 
glances betrays a bright quality within. Your visage testifies your true 
family, for in your gleaming countenance may be observed the 
magnificence of your ancestors. No unworthy begetter could have 
shed on you such a gracious, aristocratic appearance. The glory of your 
blood bathes your brow with a kindred glory, and the mirror of your 
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face reflects your innate rank. It was no unknown artist who accom- 
plished such a piece of excellent carving. Now you must turn swiftly, 
depart frequently from the road to avoid the coven of monsters; your 
graceful bodies must not become a prey and feast to these foul 
squadrons.’ 


2.6. Regner blushed deeply at his squalid garb and judged that the 
only antidote for his shame was to conceal his noble descent. He 
therefore went on to say that servitude is not always found devoid of 
manliness; shabby and grimy clothes often envelop and conceal a 
stout arm, and poor circumstances are redeemed by bravery, 
deficiency in birth recompensed by freedom of spirit. Consequently 
he was afraid of no supernatural power save that of the god Thor, to 
whose vast strength nothing human or divine could reasonably be 
compared. The hearts of true men should not quake at bogies, 
fearsome only through their foul, livid aspects, apparitions marked 
by a false pallor whose temporary corporeal substance was normally 
borrowed from insubstantial air. She was mistaken to try to sap their 
firm, tough virility in this womanish way and instil effeminate qualms 
into stamina which had never known defeat. 


2.7. Svanhvita wondered at the young man’s determination and, 
banishing from herself the misty clouds of darkness, scattered the 
shadows obscuring her face to give her surroundings a clear transpar- 
ency; then, having promised to present him with a sword to meet all 
kinds of conflict, she revealed her wondrous maiden beauty and the 
fresh radiance of her limbs. Regner grew so warm towards her that 
she agreed to marry him and, proffering the sharp blade, she began: 


2.8. ‘Prince, take the first gift from your betrothed, this sword, 
to whose strokes the monsters will be exposed. 

Prove yourself duly worthy of it, and make your hand 
rival the steel and adorn its weapon. 

Let its iron strength sharpen the point of your soul, 
and your thoughts be companion to your right arm. 

Let the bearer match the burden, the sword its performance, 
an equal severity attend on both. 

What use is a sabre when the breast is faint and languid 
and the blade falls from your trembling grip? 

Let the metal be welded to your spirit and your body be armed 
by each, fist and hilt in harmony. 
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Your battles will become famous, for combined these 
will harden your power, but parted, weaken it. 

If your pleasure is to win the glorious palm of war, 
valiantly follow what you hold in your grasp.’ 


2.9. After she had sung much in the same rhythms, she dismissed 
her companions and spent the night fighting the repulsive hordes of 
monsters; light returned to reveal the various shapes of phantoms and 
weirdly fashioned hobgoblins fallen all over the fields, among which 
might be observed the form of Thorhild herself, covered with gashes. 
These were heaped into a huge pyre and set alight, so that the 
sickening stench of their hideous carcasses should not spread a 
pestilential vapour and afflict anyone approaching with its contam- 
ination. When this was over Svanhvita won the Swedish kingdom for 
Regner, and Regner for her own bed. Although he felt it wrong to 
inaugurate his royal apprenticeship with a wedding, he discharged his 
promise kindly, prompted by gratitude because she had saved his life. 


2.10. Meanwhile a man called Ubbi who had long been married to 
Ulfhild, Frothi's sister, after administering Denmark as a deputy, 
traded on his wife's noble rank and took the kingdom into his own 
possession. For this reason Frothi was forced to abandon his Eastern 
campaigns and fought a hard battle in Sweden against Svanhvita, his 
other sister. In this he was beaten, but having boarded a skiff at night 
he steered secretly through twisting channels to try to find an 
approach to the enemy's fleet so that he could bore holes in it. But 
he was intercepted by his sister, who demanded to know why he was 
rowing silently and pursuing such a circuitous route; however, he 
brought her interrogation to a halt by a similar mode of questioning. 
She too had embarked at the same hour of night on a lone excursion, 
coming and going on a gently winding course. She reminded her 
brother that he had once bestowed on her the freedom to marry and 
requested that, as he had given her this right of matrimonial 
independence on the eve of his expedition against the Russians, he 
should now allow her to enjoy the husband she had taken and after 
the event validate the match he had sanctioned. Swayed by such 
reasonable entreaties, Frothi made peace with Regner and at her 
petition forgave the insult which he felt he had received through his 
sister's skittish behaviour. They also presented him with the same 
number of men they had caused him to lose, delighting him with this 
handsome gift, which compensated for his humiliating setback. 
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bound them in chains, and shortly sent them to the gallows. From 
that time onwards his good fortune was quite amazing; though he 
devoted every minute of his time to committing atrocities he died of 
old age without being stabbed. 


5.2. His sons were Roi and Helgi. The former is remembered for his 
foundation of Roskilde, whose population was enlarged and size 
increased later by Sven, well known for his epithet of Forkbeard.^ 
Roi was short and lean, Helgi taller. In dividing the kingdom with his 
brother, Helgi obtained sway over the sea and with his navy attacked 
and subjugated Skalk, king of the Wends. When he had reduced it to 
the status of a province, he sailed up and down surveying the various 
coastal inlets. Although his disposition was savage he matched 
ferocity with lechery. He threw himself so readily into sensual 
delights that you could hardly judge whether he was fired more by 
despotism or lust. On the island of Thurø he raped a virgin, Thora, 
who afterwards gave birth to a daughter she named Yrsa. 


5.3. He defeated the Saxon king Hunding, son of Sirik, in a battle at 
the town of Stade and, challenging him to single combat, laid him 
low. For this feat he was called Slayer of Hunding and took the glory 
of his victory from this title. Wresting the mastery of Jutland from the 
Saxons, he appointed his generals, Eske, Eir, and Ler, to superintend 
it. He determined that the killing of a noble and of a freedman in 
Saxony should be atoned for with equivalent sums of money, as 
though he wanted to establish plainly that all the Teuton households 
were bound in similar slavery and everyone, now his freedom was 
extinguished, savoured an equally shameful status. 


5.4. After he had turned back to the island of Thuro to practise 
piracy, Thora, who had not yet stopped grieving over her lost 
maidenhead, invented a wicked deception to take hideous revenge 
for her violation. She deliberately sent her daughter, now of 
marriageable age, down to the shore, instructing her to defile her 
father in fornication. Though Helgi had devoted his body to the 
dangerous allurements of the flesh, you must not imagine that he had 
shed all his spiritual integrity, since in this case he had the benefit of 
ignorance, which gave ready pardon to his sin. Senseless mother, to 
allow her daughter to throw away her chastity merely to avenge 
herself and to care nothing for the purity of her own kin as long as she 
* Sven Forkbeard, king of Denmark, reigned c.987—1014. 
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who once felled Rorik, son of Bogi'” the miser, 

wrapped in death the man who lacked all prowess. 

For he was outstandingly wealthy, yet poor in the way 

of enjoying it, rich from usury, but not in worth, 
thinking gold stronger than armies, subordinated 

all to gain, and, missing fame, heaped up 

treasure while he spurned the service of noble friends. 
Challenged by Rolf's fleet he ordered servants 

to unpack the gold from his chests, haul it out 

of the city, and scatter it before the gates, providing 

gifts before warfare, since, without soldiery, he thought 
his enemies ought to be tested by bribes not arms, 

as though he would fight with his funds alone, and conduct 
his campaign by employing money instead of men. 

He unlocked his heavy coffers, unbarred his strongroom, 
producing rounded armlets and laden caskets, 

a mound of opulence, but the touchwood of his ruin; 
hopeless in war, he left his foes to seize 

those prizes which he had kept from his fellow-countrymen. 
He who once grudged to give rings, poured out the weight 
of his treasure unwillingly, despoiled his ancient pile. 
Our wise king spurned his offered presents, deprived him 
both of life and property; nor did the useless fortune, 
hoarded over long years, profit this foe. 

Noble Rolf attacked and slew him, confiscated 

his greatest riches, and shared with deserving comrades 
all that that covetous hand had heaped through the years; 
breaking into a camp more rich than fortified, 

he provided his allies, bloodlessly, with choice booty. 
7.14. Nothing for him was too beautiful to expend, 

too precious to give his fellows; money he equated 

with ashes, and measured his years with lustre, not lucre. 
From this it is clear that our king, who now has met 

an illustrious fate, has passed his days in distinction, 

and a brilliant and manly death has crowned his years. 
Afire with courage while he lived, allotted the strength 

to suit his magnificent build, he overcame all. 

Headlong he shot to the fray, like a rushing river 


12 Saxo's patronymic for Rorik is most probably the result of a misunderstanding of the 
Old Norse epithet /noggvandbaugi, ‘greedy for rings’ (cf. bk. iii, n. 13 below). 
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his moment of death with a grin, to suppress the utmost 
anguish of body and mind with a cheerful expression. 
7.20. With this same steel, too, I probed the living 
entrails of one who was born of renowned pedigree, 
plunged the weapon deep into his vitals. 

A royal son, he glowed with the blood of his grandsires, 
eminent in talents, bright with the tenderness of youth. 
No chain of metal could prove useful to him, 

no blade, no smooth shield-boss, no kind of defence 
could ever impede the exuberant force of my sword. 
7.21. Where are Gotaland’s leaders, the soldiers of Hiarthvar? 
Let them advance and reward their strength with blood! 
Who whirl the shafts in flight but the scions of kings? 
The aristocracy initiates war; celebrated 

progeny execute battle, a business which peasants 

never achieve, but only their leaders will hazard. 
Glorious princes die here. See, mighty Rolf, 

your courtiers have fallen, your dutiful nobles founder. 
The death god is seizing for doom no lowly, obscure 
race, no cheap rabble souls, but enmeshes the rulers 

and fills his river below with figures of fame. 

7.22. I don’t remember a contest when the swords 
were crossed as swiftly, more strokes dealt for strokes. 
For each blow of mine I take three; thus the Gótar 
exchange wounds with us, but with stronger arm 

these foes wrest compensation with compound interest. 
Yet still alone I've handed over in battle 

a multitude of lusty bodies to Death, so that a hill 
would rise high if the severed limbs were heaped, and the piled 
corpses assume the look of a burial-mound. 

But what is he doing who told me just now to come forth, 
extolling himself with high praise, but bruising others 
with arrogant words and sowing bitter taunts, 

as if he encompassed twelve lives in one body?’ 


7.23. Hialti answered him: 


“Though I enjoy small support, Pm not far away; 
here too, where we stand, help is needed; as never before 
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7.28. Let a radiant doom overtake those who fall before 
the face of their king. While life lasts may we strive 

to perish with honour and our hands reap a fine end. 
Struck down I shall die at the head of my slain leader, 
while you will drop face-foremost at his feet, 

so that one who views body on body may see 

how we made return for the gold received from our master. 
We shall be the carrion of ravens and nourish gluttonous 
eagles, our bodies a banquet for birds of prey. 

It is proper that jarls, though fearless in war, should fall, 
and embrace their illustrious king in a common death.’ 


8.1. I have particularly composed this set of admonitory speeches in 
metre because the same thoughts and arguments, arranged within the 
compass of a Danish poem, are frequently recited from memory by 
many who are conversant with ancient deeds. ° 


8.2. So it came about that the Gótar won victory and every one of 
Rolf’s troop of young fighters met his fate, with the exception of 
Viggi. In that affray so much homage was thought due by his soldiers 
to the king’s outstanding merits that his murder roused in all a desire 
to encounter oblivion, and they judged it sweeter to be united with 
him in death than in life. 


8.3. Hiarthvar, overjoyed, gave orders for dinner tables to be set up, 
so that feasting might ensue after battle and attend his victory. After 
he had gorged himself to capacity, he proclaimed himself quite 
astonished that he had not discovered one of Rolf’s large force who 
took thought for his own safety through flight or surrender. Hence it 
was clear with what loyal devotion they worshipped their ruler, since 
none could bear to survive him. He accounted it his own bad fortune 
that had not allowed a single remaining follower to direct such 
allegiance to himself; how very glad he would have been, he asserted, 
to employ such fellows in his bodyguard. 


8.4. He was as delighted as if he had been handed a gift when Viggi 
presented himself, and he enquired whether he was willing to serve 


transmitted orally among Danes. If that is what Saxo intends to convey, it still does not 
exclude the possibility that he had an Icelander or Norwegian as informant for his actual 
poetic model (cf. n. 10 above). In any case he is often rather free in his use of the adjective 
‘Danish’, no doubt inspired by the generic term for Scandinavian languages dönsk tunga, 
‘the Danish tongue’. 
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him. Viggi nodded and was offered a drawn sword. He refused the 
point and demanded the hilt, declaring that this was Rolf’s custom as 
he proffered a sword to his warriors. For in those days when they 
were about to become the king’s dependants they would promise 
fealty by touching the handle. His stipulation was met, but as soon as 
Viggi grasped the hilt he drove the point straight through Hiarthvar, 
gaining the revenge he had once guaranteed to Rolf that he would 
accomplish. Triumphant at the act, he offered his body all the more 
readily to Hiarthvar’s soldiery as they dashed at him, shouting that he 
felt more pleasure in dispatching a tyrant than sorrow at his own 
death. That was how a banquet turned into a funeral and victorious 
glee was followed by mourning exequies. Illustrious man, ever to be 
remembered, fulfilling his vow bravely, voluntarily courting death 
when his hand stained the tables with a despot’s blood. His energetic 
and courageous heart was nothing daunted by his slayers, once he had 
seen the murderer’s blood sprinkled on the places Rolf had known. 


8.5. That one day marked the end and the beginning of Hiarthvar’s 
reign. Whatever is obtained deceitfully melts away under the same 
conditions as men seek it by; no success is long-lived which has been 
won through crime and dishonesty. Thus the Swedes, who shortly 
before had had the mastery of Denmark, could not even control their 
own preservation. They paid a just recompense to Rolf’s injured 
ghost, for they were immediately destroyed by the Zealanders. In 
general, Fortune takes revenge savagely like this for cunning, under- 
hand achievements. 


BOOK THREE 


1.1. After Hiarthvar the rule of both kingdoms was assumed by 
Hother;' I have already observed how he and his brother, Athisl, were 
fostered by King Gevar. If I begin from his infancy I shall be able to 
set out a more satisfying description of his life. A more proper and 
fuller account of his later career can only be traced provided his 
childhood is not passed over in silence. 


Sturluson, Snorra Edda, ed. Bjórnsson, Gylfaginning, c. 48) of the god Baldr's death at the 
hand of his blind brother Hóór; the differences between Snorri's and Saxo's versions are as 
obvious as the many similarities, and questions of priority have given rise to a large 
scholarly literature. In the second part of book iii about King Rorik's reign the focus is 
directed on his daughter's son Amleth's revenge on the murderer of his father Orvendil, 
governor of Jutland. 
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2.1. When his father Hothbrod had been killed by Helgi, Hother 
spent his boyhood years under King Gevar's guardianship. As a 
stripling he surpassed his foster-brothers and contemporaries in his 
immensely sturdy physique. Besides that, his talents lay in a variety of 
skills. He was as knowledgeable and deft in swimming, archery, and 
boxing as any youth could be, for training and strength together made 
him a champion. His richly endowed mind made him outstrip his 
unripe years. No one was a more expert harpist or lute-player. As well 
as this he was dexterous in the whole art of playing the psaltery, lyre, 
and fiddle. By performing in different modes he knew how to excite 
in men's breasts whatever emotions he wished, joy, sorrow, pity, or 
hatred. So, by delighting or dismaying their ears he could enmesh 
their minds. 


2.2. Gevar's daughter, Nanna, was much taken by the youth's many 
accomplishments and began to seek his embraces. Girls warm to young 
men's prowess and accept merit in lieu of good looks. Love has a 
thousand and one entrances: for some, handsome features open the 
gate to pleasure, for others a brave heart, while certain ones owe it to 
their proficiency in the arts; for a few courtesy provides the opportu- 
nity for love, a great many are made eligible by the splendour of their 
reputation, and courage can wound female hearts as deeply as 
comeliness. 


2.3. Now it happened that Balder, the son of Odin, was stirred at the 
sight of Nanna's body as she was bathing and then gripped by an 
unbounded passion. The sheen of her graceful form inflamed him and 
her manifest charms seared his soul. There is no stronger incitement 
to lust than beauty. As he was afraid that Hother would constitute the 
most obvious block to his wishes, he decided to dispose of him with 
his sword, so that there should be no delay or impediment to the swift 
satisfaction of his desires. 


2.4. About that time Hother happened to be hunting when he 
wandered from his path in a mist and came upon a place where 
forest maidens? took their rest; as they saluted him by his own name 
he asked who they were. They replied that their special function was 
to control the fortune of wars by their guidance and blessings. Often 
they were invisibly present on the battlefield and by their secret help 
afforded the desired outcome to their favourites. They informed him 
that they were able to award success or defeat at pleasure, and also let 
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2.8. Kuse, prince of the Finns and Biarmians, had a daughter, 
Thora, who was being wooed at this time by Helgi, king of Haloga- 
land, through a series of emissaries. Weakness is generally recognized 
by the way it needs others' help. Although in those days young men 
used regularly to set about a request for marriage in their own 
persons, Helgi was hampered by such disability of speech that he 
was ashamed when strangers and even members of his own household 
heard him. People always avoid advertising their failings. Natural 
defects are a greater curse the more they are made public. Kuse 
scoffed at his delegations and replied that a man who relied so little on 
his own capacities and used diplomatic appeals to gain his end did not 
deserve a wife. On hearing this Helgi begged Hother, who he was 
aware was a more accomplished advocate, to further his suit, 
promising that he would readily fulfil any demand he cared to 
make. The other was overcome by the young man's persistent 
solicitation and sailed to Norway with a naval force, determined to 
achieve by strength what he failed to effect with speech. After he had 
delivered a most persuasive piece of oratory on Helgi's behalf, Kuse 
answered that he must consult his daughter's inclination, for he 
didn't want to be seen as the heavy-handed father encroaching on her 
wishes. He summoned her and enquired whether she found pleasure 
in her suitor; when she said yes, he promised to marry her to Helgi. 
Thus Hother unstopped Kuse's ears and by the well-turned, fluent 
mellifluousness of his eloquence made him listen to his petition. 


2.9. While this was happening in Halogaland, Balder armed himself 
and entered Gevar's territory in order to claim Nanna. The king told 
him to ascertain the feelings of Nanna herself and he therefore 
addressed himself to the girl with carefully considered inducements; 
when, however, he made no progress with her, he pressed to learn her 
reasons for rejecting him. She answered that a god could not possibly 
wed a mortal, as the huge discrepancy in their natures would preclude 
any congruous union between them. Sometimes, too, deities were in 
the habit of revoking their contracts and suddenly fracturing the ties 
which they had made with inferiors. A bond between disparate 
partners did not last because the status of subordinates always grew 
mean beside that of exalted persons. Furthermore, plenty and 
indigence lived in different tents; there were no strong obligations 
of fellowship between spectacular wealth and ignoble poverty. Finally 
there was no link between mundane and divine, since a quite different 
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origin and nature put a deep chasm between them; a vast distance lay 
between the shining majesty of the gods and the human condition. By 
countering him with such sophistries the clever girl wove arguments 
for declining Balder's proposal and so evaded his appeals. 


2. 10. When Hother learnt this from Gevar he complained a great deal 
to Helgi about Balder's impudence. Both were unsure what should be 
done and racked their brains over various plans. In time of trouble 
friendly discussion does not remove hazards, but it lessens the worry. 
Among other options their enthusiasm for deeds of daring weighed 
most heavily and they joined in a sea battle with Balder. There you 
could believe that men were contending with gods. On Balder's side 
fought Odin, Thor, and battalions of deities. There you might have 
observed the spectacle of divine and human forces pitted together in 
the struggle. Hother, however, clad in his sword-proof tunic, broke 
through the densest formations of the gods and offered as much 
violence as an earthling could to heaven-dwellers. But Thor shattered 
all their shield defences with the terrific swings of his club, calling on 
his enemies to attack him as much as his comrades to support him. 
There was no armour which could stand up to his strokes, no one who 
could survive them. Everything he fended off with his blows he 
crushed. Neither shields nor helmets could withstand the impact of 
his oak cudgel. Nor were bodily size or huge muscles any protection. 
Consequently victory would have gone to the gods, had not Hother, 
whose line of men had bent inwards, flown forward nimbly and 
rendered the club useless by lopping off the haft. Immediately they 
were denied this weapon the deities fled. That the gods were overcome 
by men might strain belief, but ancient report testifies it. We say ‘gods’ 
more from supposition than truth, and give them the title of ‘deities’ by 
popular custom, not through their nature. 


2. 11. But Balder took to his heels and escaped. Although the victors 
had hacked the enemy ships to pieces with their blades or sunk them 
in the waves, they were not satisfied with defeating the gods, but laid 
ferociously into the wreckage of the fleet, as if to sate their deadly 
battle lust by demolishing it. In most cases success provokes 
immoderation. The port which recalls Balder's flight in its name? 
bears witness to the war. Gelder, king of the Saxons, who had been 
killed in the same conflict, was set by Hother upon the corpses of his 
oarsmen, placed on a pyre built from his vessels, and attended with 
handsome funeral rites. Not only did Hother consign his ashes to a 
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fine burial-mound as befitted royal remains, but, beyond this, 
respectfully honoured him with abundant ritual. Afterwards, in 
case any further inconveniences postponed his hope of marriage, he 
again put his request to Gevar and won Nanna's coveted embraces. 
Then, after rendering Helgi and Thora all the services generosity 
could bestow, he brought his new bride to Sweden, where everyone 
revered him for his victory as much as they joked at Balder’s flight. 


2.12. It was at this point, when the Swedish lords had gone to 
Denmark to pay their tribute and Hother, now in the position of 
ruler, was worshipped by the common people because of his father's 
exceptional virtues, that he found what a cheating bawd Fortune was; 
Balder, who had only just been vanquished, defeated him in battle, so 
that he was forced to take refuge with Gevar and lost during his 
kingship the success he had won as a private individual. The 
victorious Balder, wishing to provide a refreshing draught of any 
available water for his parched soldiers, bored deep into the earth and 
discovered new underground springs. From every direction the 
thirsty troops made for the gushing rills with parted lips. The site 
is confirmed by a permanent name," and although the original streams 
have stopped welling freely they are believed not to have dried up 
completely. Balder was incessantly tormented at night by phantoms 
which mimicked the shape of Nanna and caused him to fall into such 
an unhealthy condition that he could not even walk properly. For this 
reason he took to travelling in a chariot or carriage. The violent 
passion that soaked his heart brought him almost to the verge of 
collapse. He judged that victory had yielded nothing if it had not 
given him Nanna as a prize. 


2.13. There was also a viceroy of the gods, Fro,? who took up 
residence not far from Uppsala and altered the ancient system of 
sacrifice practised for centuries among many peoples to a morbid and 
unspeakable form of expiation. He began to deliver abominable 
offerings to the powers above by instituting the slaughter of human 
victims. 


3. 1. Meanwhile Hother had discovered that Denmark suffered from a 
dearth of leaders and that punishment had been promptly visited on 
Hiarthvar for Rolf's death; he used to declare that what he could 
scarcely have hoped to grasp, chance had thrown into his lap. Whereas 
he had had a duty to take Rolf's life because the latter’s father had 
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they had readily acceded to his request he met Bo in battle and was 
slain. But Bo had little joy in his victory; he was so badly stricken 
himself that he withdrew from the skirmish, was carried home on his 
shield in turns by his foot-soldiers and expired next day from the 
agony of his wounds. At a splendidly prepared funeral the Russian 
army buried his body in a magnificent barrow erected to his name, so 
that the record of this noble young man should not soon fade from the 
memory of later generations. 


5.1. The Kurlanders and Swedes, who used to show their allegiance 
to Denmark each year with the payment of taxes, felt as though the 
death of Hother had liberated them from their oppressive tributary 
status and had the idea of making an armed attack on the Danes. This 
gave the Wends also the temerity to rebel and turned many of the 
other vassal states into enemies. To check their violence Rorik 
recruited his countrymen and incited them to courageous deeds by 
reviewing the achievements of their forefathers in a spirited harangue. 
The barbarians saw that they needed a leader themselves, for they 
were reluctant to enter the fray without a general, and therefore they 
elected a king; then, putting the rest of their military strength on 
display, they hid two companies of soldiers in a dark spot. Rorik saw 
the trap. When he perceived that his vessels were wedged in the 
shallows of a narrow creek, he dragged them off the sandbanks where 
they had grounded and steered them out into deep water, fearing that 
if they struck into marshy pools the enemy would attack them from a 
different quarter. He also decided that his comrades should find a site 
where they could lurk during the day and spring unexpectedly on 
anyone invading their ships; this way, he said, it was quite possible 
that the enemy’s deception would rebound on their own heads. The 
barbarians had been assigned to their place of ambush, unaware that 
the Danes were on the watch, and as soon as they rashly made an 
assault, every man was struck down. Because the remaining band of 
Wends were ignorant of their companions’ slaughter, they hung 
suspended in great amazement and uncertainty over Rorik’s lateness. 
While they kept waiting for him, their minds wavering anxiously, the 
delay became more and more intolerable each day, and they finally 
determined to hunt him down with their fleet. 


5.2. Among them was a man of outstanding physical appearance, a 
wizard by vocation. Looking out over the Danish squadrons he cried: 
‘As the majority may be bought out of danger at the cost of one or two 
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operis tumulo ingentique exequiarum apparatu prosecutus est. 
Deinde sororem eius, Selam nomine, piraticis exercitam rebus ac 
bellici peritam muneris, persecutus occidit. 


6.4. Triennium fortissimis militie operibus emensus opima spolia 
delectamque predam Rorico destinat, quo sibi propiorem* amicitie 
eius gradum conscisceret. Cuius familiaritate fultus filie eius | 
Geruthe connubium impetrauit, ex qua filium Amlethum’ sustulit." 


6.5. Tante felicitatis inuidia accensus Fengo fratrem insidiis* circu- 
muenire constituit. Adeo ne a necessariis quidem secura est uirtus. At 
ubi datus parricidio locus, cruenta manu funestam mentis libidinem 
satiauit. Trucidati quoque fratris uxore potitus incestum parricidio 
adiecit. Quisquis enim uni se flagitio dederit, in aliud mox procliuior 
ruit. Ita alterum alterius incitamentum est. Idem atrocitatem facti 
tanta calliditatis audacia texit, ut sceleris excusationem beniuolentie 
simulatione componeret parricidiumque pietatis nomine coloraret. 
Gerutham siquidem, quamquam tante mansuetudinis esset, ut nemi- 
nem uel tenui lesione commouerit, incitatissimum* tamen mariti 
odium expertam saluandeque eius gratia fratrem a se interfectum 
dicebat, quod mitissimam et sine felle foeminam grauissimum uiri 
supercilium perpeti indignum uideretur. Nec irrita* propositi per- 
suasio fuit. Neque enim apud principes fides mendacio deest, ubi 
scurris interdum gratia redditur, obtrectatoribus honos. Nec dubi- 
tauit Fengo parricidales manus flagitiosis inferre complexibus, 
gemine impietatis noxam pari scelere prosecutus. 


6.6. Quod uidens Amlethus, ne prudentius agendo patruo suspectus 
redderetur, stoliditatis simulationem amplexus extremum mentis 
uitium finxit eoque calliditatis genere non solum ingenium texit, 
uerum etiam salutem defendit. Quotidie maternum larem pleno 
sordium torpore complexus abiectum humi corpus obscoeni squaloris 
illuuie respergebat. Turpatus oris color illitaque tabo facies ridicule 


' A (cf. Compendium and Krantz Ambletu-) 


14 The beginning of the most famous story in Saxo. It formed part of the Histoires 
tragiques of François de Belleforest (d. 1583), a collection of heavily moralized tragic tales, a 
number of which are adapted from Saxo. Shakespeare's Hamlet (c.1601) bears many 
resemblances to Belleforest's version, though there are strong indications that an earlier 
play, perhaps by Thomas Kyd, now lost, had been written on the same subject; Shakespeare 
almost certainly used this. Although Saxo's Latin text could have been available to him, 
there is no clear sign of his having consulted it, according to Dollerup (Denmark, Hamlet 
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tomb, and providing a ceremony of great magnificence. After this he 
hounded down and slew Koller's sister Sala, a warring amazon and 
accomplished pirate herself and skilled in the trade of fighting. 


6.4. Three years were passed in gallant military enterprises, in which 
he marked the richest and choicest of the plunder for Rorik, to bring 
himself into closer intimacy with the king. On the strength of their 
friendship Orvendil wooed and obtained Rorik's daughter Gerutha 
for his bride, who bore him a son, Amleth."* 


6.5. Fengi was inflamed with jealousy at his grand successes and 
determined to set a trap for his brother. A man of true worth is not 
even safe from his near relatives. Once given an opportunity to 
dispatch his kinsman, Fengi dyed his hand in blood to satisfy his 
black desires. Besides butchering his brother he added incest to 
fratricide by taking possession of his wife. Whoever has commited 
himself to one crime soon finds himself sliding downhill towards the 
next; the first speeds on the second. Fengi covered up this foul deed 
with such presumptuous cunning that he manufactured an excuse of 
kindheartedness for his crime, and gave the murder a colouring of 
scrupulous conduct. He made out that Gerutha, though she was too 
mild to do anyone even slight harm, suffered such violent loathing 
from her husband that he had removed him only to preserve her; it 
seemed a disgrace that such a gentle female, containing no bitterness, 
should endure the overbearing arrogance of this man. His persuasive 
argument did not fail. If buffoons are sometimes favoured and 
slanderers honoured, people will certainly believe the lies of princes. 
The villain showed no hesitation in turning his death-dealing hands 
to unlawful embraces, pursuing both these criminal sacrileges with 
the same viciousness. 


6.6. Amleth observed this and, to avoid stirring his uncle's suspicions 
by behaving intelligently, pretended to be an imbecile, acting as if his 
wits had gone quite astray; this piece of artfulness, besides concealing 
his true wisdom, safeguarded his life. Every day he would stay near his 
mother's hearth, completely listless and unwashed, and would roll on 
the ground to give his person a repulsive coating of filth. His grimy 
and Shakespeare, i. 20—47). The feigned madness of Amleth may have been inspired by a 
similar story about the first Roman consul Brutus that Saxo knew from Valerius Maximus 
(Valerius Maximus, Factorum et dictorum memorabilium libri LX, ed. Briscoe, vii. 3. 2, 


imitated by Saxo at iii. 6. 21); there is no reason to believe that Saxo knew the fuller version 
in Livy, i. 56. 
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deeper perspicacity he claimed to have hit on a more subtle method, 
practical to put into operation and highly expedient for the intended 
investigation. Fengi, on the plea of important business, would 
purposely proclaim his departure and then Amleth must be shut up 
alone with his mother in her bedroom after a person had been planted, 
without either of them knowing, somewhere in a dark corner to listen 
carefully to their conversation. If her son were in his right mind he 
would not be afraid to trust his mother and would be ready to speak 
openly in her hearing. The courtier eagerly offered his services for this 
detective work, no less anxious to be the executant than the inventor of 
the plot. Fengi was delighted with the scheme and giving out that he 
had to go on a long journey, left the palace. 


6.13. The one who had concocted the plan went silently to the room 
where Amleth was in private conference with his mother and crawled 
under some straw for concealment. But Amleth turned the tables on 
this spy: as he was apprehensive in case any hidden ears should be 
eavesdropping, he first ran through his regular tomfoolery, crowing 
like a noisy cock and clapping his arms together like beating wings; 
after this he climbed on to the straw and began to jump up and down 
to find out if anything was lurking there. When he felt a lump beneath 
his feet, he prodded the place with his sword, transfixed the man 
underneath, dragged him from his hiding-place and butchered him. 
Afterwards he sliced the body into chunks, cooked it in boiling water, 
and threw the sorry limbs into the mouth of an open sewer where, 
smirched with putrid filth, they could be gobbled up by the pigs. 


6.14. Now he had dodged the snare he returned to the bedroom. 
When his mother’s violent shrieks had sunk to weeping over his 
fuddled wits, the son confronted her with these words: ‘You lowest 
of women, why do you try to gloss over your gross infamy with false 
laments? Like a lewd harlot you fly to a damnable, loathsome bed, clasp 
your husband’s murderer to your incestuous bosom, and fawn with the 
most disgusting endearments and caresses on the man who destroyed 
the father of your son. Surely this is the way mares copulate with the 
stallions which have overmastered their mates; only brute beasts rush 
promiscuously into a variety of marriages; your conduct makes it clear 
that your late husband's memory has grown stale. I wear this zany 
appearance for my own benefit, as Pve no doubt whatever that the 
ruffian who could kill his brother is also likely to savage his other 
kinsmen with equal ferocity. Thats why I prefer to put on the 
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behaviour of an imbecile instead of a purposeful sanity, and borrow a 
safe cover by looking like an out-and-out maniac. Yet in my heart there 
is this persistent yearning to avenge my father and I’m on the watch for 
opportunities, always waiting for the right moment. There are 
different times for different undertakings. Against a secretive and 
pitiless mind deeper machinations have to be employed. Consider how 
needless it is for you to mourn over my foolishness, when you ought 
really to be weeping for your own dishonour. You shouldn’t be 
shedding tears over another’s imperfections, but your own. As to the 
rest, be silent.’ His mother, rent by this reproof, was recalled to the 
practice of virtue, and he showed her how to set the flame of her 
previous love before her present bewitchment. 


6.15. Fengi returned to discover that his crafty spy was nowhere to 
be found, not even by unremitting investigation, nor did anyone 
claim to have caught a glimpse of him anywhere. For the sake of a 
joke Amleth too was asked whether he had detected any trace of him; 
he replied that the man had gone into the drain, tumbled down to the 
bottom and, buried under a great heap of sewage, had been devoured 
by the pigs which frequented the place. This story, though it revealed 
the truth, seemed crazy to his audience and caused merriment. 


6.16. Although Fengi wanted to do away with his stepson, of whose 
counterfeiting he had no doubts, he did not dare put this into execution 
owing to the disfavour he would incur from his wife and her father, 
Rorik; he therefore determined that the king of Britain should do him 
the favour of killing Amleth, so that, procuring it by proxy, he would 
preserve an air of innocence. In the desire to keep his barbarity hidden 
he preferred to contaminate a friend than assign ill-repute to himself. 
On his departure Amleth secretly asked his mother to adorn the palace 
with tapestries and to conduct a pretended funeral for him after a year 
had elapsed, at which time, he promised, he would return. Two of 
Fengi’s parasites set out with him bearing a letter engraved on wood (at 
one time this was a familiar kind of writing material), in which the 
British king was enjoined to slay the young man sent over to him. 
Amleth combed through their baggage while they were sleeping and 
purloined the letter. Having read over the commission, he scratched 
away all that was inscribed there and substituted new characters to alter 
the gist of the command and turn his sentence on the heads of his 
companions. Not satisfied with removing his death warrant and 
transferring the peril to others, he added a fabricated request from 
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disgrace, another spelling danger. He knew that if he took up the 
challenge he was imperilling his life, and if he shrank from it military 
dishonour loomed. The desire to preserve his integrity weighed more 
in a mind which dwelt on gallantry, and a keen thirst for fame blunted 
his fear of defeat; this prevented the true blaze of his glory from being 
dimmed by a timid cowering from his fate. He observed too that there 
is just about the same gulf between an undistinguished life and a 
magnificent death as men agree there is between experiencing disdain 
and honour. He was bound to Hermuthrud by such great affection 
that he harboured a deeper anxiety over her future widowhood than 
for his own death; consequently he paid keen attention to securing a 
second marriage for her before he entered battle. At this she protested 
a masculine confidence and swore that she would not abandon her 
husband even in the front line, saying she loathed the woman who 
was frightened to join her husband at his end. Nevertheless she did 
not stick very closely to this rare promise. When Viglek had killed 
Amleth as they fought in Jutland, she voluntarily yielded herself as a 
trophy to the victor's embraces. 


2.3. Every female vow is stolen away by changes of fortune or 
evaporates with shifting seasons; a woman's reliability stands on 
slippery soles and is weakened by chance accidents; her faith is 
glibly pledged but executed slackly, hampered by the various 
allurements of pleasure; always eager to seek out new interests and 
forget the old it leaps away breathlessly towards its desire. 


2.4. Such was Amleth’s departure; if Fate had tended him as kindly 
as Nature, he would have shone as brightly as the gods and his talents 
would have allowed him to surpass the labours of Hercules. There is a 
plain in Jutland* which is famous as his burial place and named after 
him. Viglek governed the kingdom long and peacefully until he was 
carried off by illness. 


3. 1. His son Vermund succeeded him.? As this extended period of 
calm leisure and prosperity ran on he enjoyed a lasting, uninterrupted 
peace at home with no disturbance to his security. Despite his being 
childless during the prime of life, Fortune bestowed a late gift and let 
him as an older man produce a son, Uffi, even though he had passed 


? Saxo's direct model for the story of Vermund and Uffi is Sven Aggeson (Sven, BH, cc. 
2—3), but the ultimate source must be an Anglo-Saxon tradition about Warmund, legendary 
king of the Angles in Schleswig, and his son Offa. 
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king's presence. Vermund valued such a brave undertaking as his own 
reward and gained rather more pleasure from conferring the present 
than the soldier did in receiving it. He later discovered that the captain 
fought with as much bravado as he had spoken. 


3. 6. In the actual battle it happened that amid the various charges 
made by the squadrons Folki met Athisl and they fought hand to 
hand for some time until the wounded king raced from combat to his 
ships, while the Swedish army followed the fate of their leader and 
took to flight. Because Folki's wounds and exertions had weakened 
him and he was saturated through heat and thirst, he stopped 
pursuing the routed enemy, and in order to recuperate his body 
drained his own blood into a helmet and drank it. In this way he gave 
an exceptional repayment for the king's goblet. Vermund chanced to 
see this and praised him warmly for carrying out his promise. Folki 
replied that handsome vows were bound to be seen through to their 
fulfilment. Such words commended his act just as well as Vermund 
could. 


3.7. The victors, as usual after a battle, had laid down their weapons 
and were chatting to one another while they rested; Keti, governor of 
Schleswig, stated that he was utterly amazed to see Athisl, when there 
were so many obstacles in his way, finding a chance to slip away from 
the fight, especially because he was at the forefront of the skirmish 
and the last to run, and though there was no other foe whose doom 
the Danes sought more keenly. Vermund replied that he ought to 
learn how on every battlefield you could distinguish four categories of 
fighting men. The first type tempered their valour with moderation 
and while they were passionate to fell those who resisted, were 
ashamed to ride down fugitives; these were men whose veteran 
experience of arms equipped them with more stable proof of their 
courage, and who set their glory not in the flight of conquered 
enemies but in overpowering the side they must defeat. 


3.8. There was another kind of warrior who, trusting to his strength 
of body and spirit but without a shred of pity, wrought carnage with 
indiscriminate savagery on the backs as well as the chests of his 
adversaries. These young men, carried away by their fervour, strove 
to embellish their first military attempts with good auguries; burning 
with a desire for fame natural to their age, they would rush pell-mell 
to perform right or wrong with the same unconcern. 
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3.9. A third group were nervously torn between fear and self- 
reproach; fright stopped them advancing, inhibitions of shame 
prevented them retreating; although they were of noble blood they 
were conspicuous only for their empty grandeur and swelled the 
battle line numerically but not with their vigour; they struck at the 
enemy with their shadows instead of their weapons and were 
reckoned among the warrior pack solely because you could see their 
limbs. These were lords of great wealth, more outstanding for their 
birth than their courage; ownership drove them to hug life and allow 
more to cowardice than the vigour proper to their noble lineage. 


3. 10. Again there were others who went to the action in show, but 
not in reality; they inserted themselves into the rear ranks of their 
fellows and, as they were the last to fight, were first to flee; one token 
of obvious fear revealed their feeble state, for they always purposely 
searched out escape routes and in their indolence advanced timidly 
behind the backs of the combatants. 


3. 11. Itshould be supposed, then, that these were the reasons why the 
king had escaped with his life; the front column of soldiers did not 
chase the flying Athisl perseveringly, since it was not their concern to 
check the defeated, but maintain their own victory; as a consequence 
they tightened their formations so that they could adequately reinforce 
the newly won triumph and ensure a complete conquest. The second 
class of warriors, who yearned to liquidate everything in their path, 
Athisl eluded unscathed, through their lack not of determination but of 
opportunity; they would certainly have been quick to do him harm if 
they had had the means. Men of the third category, who during the 
actual battle frittered away their time roaming about and trembling, 
hampered their neighbours’ success; although they had been given the 
chance to injure the king, they lacked the guts to attack him. So 
Vermund dismissed Keti’s bewilderment and wonder, affirming that 
he had given the true reasons for Athisl’s preservation. 


3.12. Afterwards Athisl disappeared back to Sweden, yet he still 
swaggered bumptiously over Frovin’s death and never ceased to 
chatter ostentatiously about the history of this achievement and to 
sing his own praises; this, far from indicating that he bore the shame of 
his late defeat cheerfully, was because his recent flight mortified him 
and he tried to remedy this by recalling the credit of his old victory. 
Keti and Vig were quite naturally enraged at this and took joint oaths to 
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irritatus—nam multus e uertice cruor* profundebatur—Ketonem 
crebris ac uegetis* ictibus petitum genibus humum petere coegit. 


3. 18. Quod Wigo intueri non passus propior* priuate charitati quam 
publice consuetudini ruborem pietati cedere coegit inuasoque Athislo 
fraterne imbecillitatis protector quam spectator esse maluit. Quo facto 
plus obprobrii quam laudis contraxit, quod in iuuando fratre statutas 
duelli leges soluisset eidemque utilius quam honestius opem tulisse 
uideretur. Siquidem ex altera lance dedecoris, ex altera pietatis 
partibus indulsit. Itaque promptius quam speciosius Athisli cedes 
ab ipsis peracta noscebatur. Que ne uulgo clam esset, corpus eius 
abscisso capite equo impensum extra nemus ferentes propinquioris 
pagi incolis tradunt, Frowini filios paterne necis ultionem ab Athislo 
Sueonum rege exegisse testantes. Talem pre se uictoriam ferentes 
primis a Wermundo honoribus excipiuntur, utilissimum ab eis opus 
editum iudicante sublatique emuli gloriam quam admissi obprobrii 
famam cupidius intuente nec tyranni necem ullis ignominie partibus 
affinem censente. In prouerbium apud exteros ductum, quod priscum 
dimicandi ius regius labefactasset interitus. 


4.1. Cumque Wermundus etatis uitio oculis orbaretur, Saxonie rex 
Daniam duce uacuam ratus ei^ per legatos mandat, regnum, quod 
preter etatis debitum teneat, sibi procurandum committat,” ne nimis 
longa imperii auiditate patriam legibus armisque deficiat. Qualiter 
enim regem censeri posse, cui senectus animum, cecitas oculum pari 
caliginis horrore fuscauerit? Quod si abnuat filiumque habeat, qui 
cum suo ex prouocatione confligere audeat, uictorem regno potiri 
permittat. Si neutrum probet, armis secum, non monitis agendum 
cognoscat, ut tandem inuitus prebeat, quod ultroneus exhibere 
contemnat. 


4.2. Ad hec Wermundus altioribus suspiriis fractus impudentius se 
etatis exprobratione lacerari respondit, quem non ideo huc infelicitatis 


4 * Stephanius (cf. Compendium cum Wermundus senio confectus cecitatem incurrisset, 
rex Saxonie ei per legatos mandat, ut efc.); eique 4 


7 The conflict between Vermund and the king of Saxony, which is decided by Uffi's duel 
with two Saxons, is the first elaborate narrative to highlight one of the main themes of 
Saxo's Gesta Danorum, the conflict between Danes and their southern neighbours, in Saxo's 
own time represented by Frederick Barbarossa's Holy Roman Empire. 
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wound (blood was streaming copiously from his scalp) he went for 
Keti with a volley of brisk strokes and beat him to his knees. 


3.18. Vig could not bear to remain an onlooker; since personal 
affection was closer to his heart than common custom, he put 
family loyalty before his sense of shame and assaulted Athisl, 
preferring not to gaze on his brother’s helpless plight but guard 
him from danger. His action earned him more reproach than fame, 
for in supporting his brother he had broken the set rules of duelling 
and was seen as having lent profitable rather than meritorious aid. 
Thus he yielded to disgrace and to fraternal duty, which balanced one 
another on opposite sides of the scales. People recognized that, 
though their slaying of Athisl had been efficient, it had hardly been 
illustrious. With no wish to conceal their deed from the public they 
cut off his head, draped the trunk over a horse and carried it from the 
wood to hand over to the inhabitants of a nearby village; they testified 
that Frovin’s sons had taken vengeance on the Swedish king Athisl 
for their father’s murder. Blazing their conquest before them, they 
were received with the highest acclaim by Vermund, who judged it a 
most salutary performance; he preferred to turn a blind eye to the 
notoriety, concentrate on the glorious removal of his rival, and judge 
that the assassination of a tyrant had nothing to do with disrepute. 
Nevertheless, among other nations it became a byword that the king’s 
death had weakened the ancient law of combat. 


4.1. After Vermund with the infirmity of old age had lost his sight, 
the Saxon king, believing Denmark lacked a proper leader, instructed 
him through envoys not to hold on to the kingdom beyond his due 
span but to hand it over to his governing;’ he should not let the laws 
and defence of his country lapse simply by being greedy for an 
excessively long reign. What estimation could men have of a king 
whose mind and eyes had been equally darkened with fearful gloom, 
the one by senility, the other through blindness? If he refused, yet had 
a son who dared respond to a challenge to fight his own son, he should 
allow the victor to command the realm. If Vermund approved of 
neither proposal, he must understand that it was a matter for war not 
warnings; in the end he would be made to surrender unwillingly what 
he was above rendering voluntarily. 


4.2. At this, Vermund was torn by heavy sighs and replied that his 
years were shamefully abused by such an insult; he had not been so 
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timorous and evasive of battle when he was in his prime to deserve this 
pitch of misery in his decline. It was no more fitting to censure his 
defective sight, since this kind of disability was very usual at his time of 
life and would seem a misfortune that deserved compassion sooner 
than reproach. A charge of impatience might with more justice be 
brought against the Saxon king, for it would have been seemlier to wait 
for an old man's decease than demand his realm, and somewhat more 
preferable to succeed a dead person than despoil him while he still 
lived. Rather than act like a madman and deliver to a foreign power the 
ancestral Danish claim to freedom, he would answer the challenge 
personally. Thereupon the ambassadors said they knew their king 
would recoil from the mockery of joining battle with a blind man; 
people did not regard such an absurd form of contest as creditable but 
as bordering on dishonour. It would, however, be more appropriate to 
settle the business through their blood relations, that is, their two sons. 


4.3. The Danes were paralysed at this, suddenly too dismayed to 
know how to answer; then Uffi, who chanced to be with the rest, 
asked his father's permission to reply, like a mute who has unexpect- 
edly found his voice. When Vermund demanded which of them had 
asked his leave to speak and learnt from his officials it was Uffi, he 
protested that it was surely enough for disdainful outsiders to mock 
his smarting griefs without his own household adding similar saucy 
jibes. As his followers persisted in affirming that it really was Uffi he 
said: ‘The man is free to speak his thoughts, whoever he is." 


4.4. Uffi told the ambassadors it was futile for their king to try to 
annex that realm, for it relied on its own ruler's efforts together with 
the pugnacity and energy of its bravest nobles. Furthermore, its king 
was not without a son, or the kingdom an heir; the Saxons should 
know that Uffi was not just prepared to fight the son of their king, but 
at the same time any one of their nation's most valiant warriors at the 
prince's side. Hearing this, the plenipotentiaries laughed, since they 
believed these vehement words were meaningless. Without more ado 
a site was appointed for the contest and a fixed limit of time set. The 
bystanders were so astonished at Uffi’s unprecedented speech and 
challenge that they were at a loss whether to marvel more at his voice 
or his self-assurance. 


4.5. When the ambassadors departed, Vermund congratulated the 
person who had made the reply because he had trusted his own powers 
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companion should not stand out superior to royalty. Then in order to 
put the champion's courage to the test, he warned him not to skulk 
timorously behind his master; he must justify the confidence the 
prince had placed in him by some outstanding feats of combat, seeing 
that he had been chosen as his sole aide in battle. The champion, 
pricked by his conscience, complied by moving in towards Uffi, who 
tore through his middle with one sweep of his sword. 


4. 10. Cheered by this sound, Vermund said he could hear his son's 
blade and asked on which particular part of the opponent's body he 
had dealt the blow. When his attendants replied that it had sheared 
not just one section of his body but had sliced through the man's 
whole frame, Vermund withdrew from the parapet on to the bridge, 
now craving for life as eagerly as he had yearned for death before. 
Then Uffi, who wanted to dispatch his remaining foe like the first, 
urged the prince with stronger taunts to wreak vengeance for the 
shade of the retainer who had died for him and thus offer him 
sacrifice. These solicitations forced the Saxon to come within close 
range; because he feared the steel's thin edge was unequal to the 
violence of his impact, after eyeing intently the spot he meant to 
strike, Uffi turned its other side towards his adversary and slashed it 
right through his body. 


4.11. Hearing this Vermund cried that the noise of his sword Skrep 
had smitten his ears a second time. Immediately his followers 
confirmed that his son had indeed killed both enemies, the old 
man's countenance dissolved in tears with an excess of joy. Happiness 
watered those cheeks which misery had not been able to moisten. 
While the Saxons, wretched at the disgrace, bore their fighters to 
burial with deep-gnawing shame, the Danes welcomed Uffi with 
exultant leaping. The reproach of Athisl’s slaying was laid to rest, 
dying away through the Saxons’ dishonour. 


5.1. So the kingdom of Saxony passed to the Danes and was 
governed by Uffi after his father’s death; he was appointed ruler of 
both realms, though men had believed he would never even admin- 
ister one efficiently. The majority have called him Olaf and for his 
restrained temper he has been named ‘the Mild’. Through the 
ravages of time his subsequent actions have escaped the customary 
transmission. Yet from his praiseworthy beginnings one can believe 
his later achievements were magnificent. I realize in giving such a 
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brief account of his deeds how many of our race's distinguished 
heroes have had their lustrous fame and memorials erased through 
the scantiness of written records. If Fate had granted the Latin 
language to this country of ours in early days, we should be thumbing 
countless volumes of Danish exploits.’ 


6. 1. Uffi was succeeded by his son Dan. Although he took his wars 
across the borders and extended his sway by frequent victories, he 
darkened with the foul smear of pride the brilliance of the glory he 
had achieved; he declined so markedly from the uprightness of his 
distinguished parent that, whereas Uffi had surpassed the rest in 
modesty, the son in his swelling arrogance despised all others. His 
inheritance and even the spoils he had himself won from foreign 
peoples were squandered disgracefully, and the wealth which should 
have been devoted to royal magnificence he expended on costly, 
ruinous luxuries. Sometimes children degenerate from their forebears 
like monstrous births. 


7.1. After him reigned Huglek, who, the story goes, crushed the 
Swedish despots Omoth and Ogrim in a sea skirmish. 


8.1. He was succeeded by Frothi, surnamed ‘the Active’, an epithet 
he confirmed by his bodily and mental endurance; after dealing 
destruction on ten Norwegian generals, he reached the island which 
later took his name, to make his final attack on the king himself. This 
monarch, Froger, had achieved a double distinction: he was remark- 
able both for his spectacular militancy and wealth, adorned his 
sovereignty with athletic prowess, and was rich in prizes for 
gymnastics as well as the distinctions of authority. Some say that 
his father was Odin and, when the immortal gods were requested to 
confer a blessing on him, he received the privilege of insuperability 
except by one who during a contest could catch up in his hand the 
dust lying beneath Froger’s feet. Learning about such a god-given 
power, Frothi invited him to a duel, since he desired to outwit this 
divine patronage. First then, pretending inexperience, he begged to 
be given a lesson in combat declaring he knew that Froger was well 
versed in knowledge of its skills. 


8.2. Delighted to find his foe deferring to his professional standing, 
even asking a favour, Froger pronounced him wise to submit his 


* This passage is one of the central statements elucidating Saxo's faith in the written 
Latin tradition as the best surety for historical knowledge. 
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maioremque sopiendi ignis quam cauendi hostis curam prestantibus 
Duflyno potitur. Post hec apud Britanniam amissis bello militibus, 
cum difficilem ad littus reditum habiturus uideretur, interfectorum 
cadaueribus erectis et in acie collocatis ita pristinum multitudinis 
habitum representabat, ut nil ex eius specie tanto uulnere detractum 
uideretur. Quo facto hosti non solum conserende manus fiduciam* 
abstulit, sed etiam carpende fuge cupidinem incussit.* 


LIBER QVINTVS 


1.1. Defuncto Fridleuo filius Frotho septem annos natus concordi 
Danorum arbitrio subrogatur.' “Iidem concione prehabita infantiam 
regis a tutoribus excipiendam duxerunt, ne ob principis puerilitatem" 
rerum excideret summa.” Tantum siquidem ab uniuersis Fridleui 
memorie ac nomini tributum, ut tam tenero eius sanguini regnum 
daretur. Habito ergo delectu Westmarus et Colo fratres in educationis 
regie ministerium arcessuntur. Isulfo quoque et Aggoni octoque aliis 
illustribus uiris non modo regis tutela credita, uerum etiam gerendi 
sub ipso regni potestas indulta. Abunde eis uires animique suppete- 
bant, crebra non corporis tantum, sed etiam ingenii dote pollentibus. 
*(Hoddoni quoque Frotho maritime tyrannidis detulerat potestatem. 
Hic regem proximo necessitudinis ordine contingebat.)' Ita Danorum 
rem publicam expectato regis robore uicaria* tutabantur officia. 


1.2. Vxor Colonis erat Gotwara, que eximie procacitate facundie 
quantumlibet disertos ac loquaces eneruare solebat. Altercando 
quippe efficax erat et in omni disceptationum genere copiosa. 
Pugnabat siquidem uerbis, non modo questionibus freta, uerum 
etiam peruicacibus armata responsis. Imbellem nemo foeminam 
debellare poterat, a lingua spicula mutuantem. Quosdam uerbositatis 


* rubric in A Explicitus est Liber Quartus. Incipit Liber Quintus 
1 ““ Gertz transposed this sentence, inserting it after daretur at the end of the following 
sentence ^ Stephanius; puerilitate A œ Frts-Jensen hesitantly transposed this 
sentence, which in A is placed after peritia extitit below at 1. 3 (the sentence somehow matches 
the preceding one Isulfo—pollentibus) 


' The long book v is singular in more than one respect among the books in the first half 
of the Gesta Danorum: first, it covers the reign of only one king, Frothi, the third of the 
name, known as Peace-Frothi in vernacular sources; and secondly, towards the end of the 
book Saxo gives his very first reference to external chronology, claiming that the thirty-year 
period of peace which marked the end of Frothi’s reign coincided with the birth of Christ 
and the extensive peace that reigned in the Roman Empire. Moreover, Frothi becomes a 
great conqueror and legislator, so that it is natural to see him as a Nordic counterpart to his 
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showing more concern for settling the blaze than warding off their foes, 
Dublin was taken. Afterwards, when he had lost his troops fighting in 
Britain and was evidently going to find his return to the coast tricky, he 
erected the bodies of his dead soldiers and set them in the battle line, 
simulating his former numbers so well that it looked as though he had 
suffered no losses. This not only deprived his enemy of any assurance 
in coming to grips with him but even made them eager to turn tail. 


BOOK FIVE 


1.1. After Frithlef’s death his 7-year-old son Frothi was placed on 
the throne in his stead at the concerted wish of the Danish people. ! 
After holding an assembly they also decided that the king’s minority 
should be supervised by guardians in case the monarchy should 
collapse owing to their ruler’s tender age. Everyone held Frithlef’s 
memory and name in such high esteem that the sovereignty was 
handed on to this very young representative of his line. A choice was 
made and the brothers Vestmar and Koli were summoned to take 
charge of the royal upbringing. Besides these, Isulf and Aggi together 
with eight other eminent men were entrusted with the protection of 
the king and granted authority to govern the realm under him. With 
their abundant physical and intellectual gifts, their strength and 
minds were more than equal to the task. Frothi had also allocated 
dominion over the seas to Oddi. He was connected with the king, 
inasmuch as he was his closest relation. So these deputies watched 
over the Danish state till the king should reach his full capacities. 


1.2. Koli’s wife was Gotvara, who flaunted her outstanding elo- 
quence so much that she would quell anyone, however fluent and 
articulate. She was proficient in disputation and had plentiful 
resources in every type of argument. A warrior with words, she 
was armed with an equal battery of questions and stubborn replies. 
Though she never fought in battle, no one could vanquish this 
woman, whose tongue provided her with arrows. Some she confuted 
by her audacity of speech; others, you could say, she entwined within 
Roman contemporary, the first emperor, Augustus. Since the coming of Christ marks the 
beginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire, it is also possible to regard the preceding 
books i-iv as a chronological entity, the books covering the heathen period in the North 
before Christianity came into being. Correspondingly, books v—viii cover the history of 
Denmark before the advent of Christianity on the borders of the country, since book viii 


ends with Charlemagne forcing the Saxons to adopt this religion, and beginning a war 
against the Danes. 
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the meshes of her ironies and strangled in nooses of sophistries. That 
was this sprightly witted woman's nature. Besides, highly skilled in 
making or breaking agreements, she would manipulate the sting 
inside her mouth to be effective either way. For this reason she 
was an adept at dissolving or striking alliances. So she would ply the 
ambivalent trade of her tongue for one or the other. 


1.3. Vestmar had twelve sons, three of whom were given a common 
name, Grep. These were conceived together and delivered all at the 
same time so that their sharing of one name bore witness to a 
simultaneous origin. They were highly expert boxers and swordsmen. 
Fortune had gladdened Koli with three sons. The king had a sister, 
Gunnur, whose matchless beauty earned her the title of ‘the Fair’. 
When Vestmar's and Koli's sons grew to adolescence and they became 
hot-blooded, their self-assurance turned to presumption and they 
defiled their characters by filthy, degenerate practices. So outrageous 
and unrestrained were their ways that they ravished other men's wives 
and daughters; they seemed to have outlawed chastity and driven it to 
the brothel. Nor did they stop at molesting married women but also 
debauched the beds of virgins. No man's bridal chamber was safe; 
scarcely any place in the land was free from the imprints of their lust. 
Husbands were tormented with fear, their wives by the sport made of 
their bodies. Outrages were submitted to; respect for matrimony 
disappeared and sex combined with violence became the norm; 
where wedlock ceased to be respected, love was prostituted; folk 
merely ran after the immediate satisfaction of their passions. The 
reason was that during peacetime men's bodies had no sturdy exercise 
and became demoralized through inactivity, a friend to vice. 


1.4. Atlength Grep, the eldest of those who shared this name, wanting 
to settle the wayward promiscuity of his appetite with a fixed 
expectation, was bold enough to seek a harbour for his vagrant desires 
in yearning for the king's sister. This was quite out of the question; one 
who had allowed his pleasure to stray lawlessly needed curbing by a 
sense of shame; apart from this it was audacity for a commoner to covet 
a girl of royal descent. Terrified of being bullied by her suitor, she 
enclosed herself in a building fortified with ramparts in order to be 


? The behaviour of Vestmar and Koli's sons corresponds well with the way berserk 
warriors are described in the Norse sagas of Vikings. They would work themselves up into a 
frenzy, particularly before battle, and their howling and generally unprincipled conduct are 
characteristic; Saxo gives another example at v. 3. 9 below. 
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more secure from his clutches. Thirty household retainers were intro- 
duced to keep watch and exercise constant vigilance over her person. 


I. 5. One result of this was that Frothi’s companions sadly lacked 
female help in the wear and tear of their clothing and, since they had 
no one to sew new garments or patch up their rents, they kept urging 
the king to get married. At first he excused himself on the grounds of 
not being old enough, but finally yielded when their requests became 
more importunate. He asked his advisers for more details about the 
woman who would make him a fitting wife and they commended 
above all the king of the Huns' daughter. When he withstood this 
proposal and they pushed for his reasons, he replied that his father 
had taught him that kings should not look to distant lands for their 
partners; love should only be demanded from neighbours. 


1.6. Gotvara, hearing this, realized the king was subtly resisting his 
friends by prevarications. To steady his wavering spirit and raise 
confidence in his diffident mind she said: ‘Weddings suit younger 
persons; only a funeral awaits the old. Youth strides forward in its 
desires and in success, while helpless age totters into the grave. Hope 
attends a stripling but the ancient are bowed by inexorable death. A 
boy's fortune matures with him and will never leave unfinished what 
it has begun.' Because of his reverence for her speech he asked her to 
undertake his suit to the princess; however, in opposition to this she 
invented the pretext of elderliness, stating that her declining years 
would not stand such a laborious commission. The king recognized 
that a bribe was needed and offered a gold necklace as the 
ambassador's promised fee. This necklace had engraved studs 
linked together and miniatures of royalty set between, which could 
be drawn together and separated by pulling a thread inside: more of a 
luxurious trinket than a useful article. Frothi expressed the wish that 
Vestmar, Koli, and their sons should join the same mission, believing 
that with their shrewdness they would not meet a shaming rebuff. 


1.7. They went off with Gotvara and were welcomed by the king of 
the Huns with a feast lasting three days before they could broach their 
diplomatic business. Such was the method of receiving guests in olden 
times. When the banquet had continued into the third day, the royal 
maiden stepped forward to charm the envoys with an address which 
was totally engaging. The delight of her presence added significantly to 
the visitors’ convivial enjoyment. As the wine began to flow freely, 
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selection of a husband. The king was in a quandary and wavered 
anxiously between fear of fighting and guilt if he did not. Referred in 
this way to the sentiments of the princess’s heart, Vestmar, knowing 
that every female has a veering mind and shifting aims, began to seek 
his goal with greater confidence, inasmuch as he was convinced that a 
maid’s wishes can be more changeable. His assurance in the task 
increased and hope attached to his endeavours by the artlessness of a 
girl left to her own decision; a woman free to be coaxed by smooth, 
flattering compliments would be easily led and quick to comply. Her 
father followed close behind the envoys, for he wished to gain a clearer 
insight into his daughter’s feelings. 


1.10. Drawn into loving her suitor by the secret workings of the 
philtre, she answered that she expected more from Frothi’s talents in 
the future than his present reputation indicated; he came of a famous 
father and every man’s nature tended to reflect his birth. It was a view 
of the youth’s coming splendour, not that of the moment, which had 
satisfied her. Her father was astonished to hear this, but could not bear 
to contravene his daughter’s freedom of choice now he had permitted it 
and he promised she should be espoused to Frothi. After this he 
gathered ample provisions and taking the princess with a sumptuous 
train, the ambassadors at the rear, he made haste for Denmark, aware 
that a father was the most suitable person to give away his daughter at 
the wedding. As he received his betrothed with the greatest happiness, 
so Frothi richly honoured the royal dignity of his future father-in-law, 
and after the ceremonies sent him home loaded with gold and silver. 


1.11. Thus with Hanunda (the name of the Hunnish king’s daughter) 
at his side he spent three years in peace and excellent prosperity. 
Leisure brought viciousness to his courtiers, who demonstrated this 
wantonness born of inactivity by the most appalling crimes. Some they 
heaved high with ropes and then aggressively pushed their dangling 
bodies to and fro as if they were playing at ball; they laid kidskins before 
the advancing steps of others and when they lurched on the slippery 
surface suddenly pulled hidden cords and tipped them over unexpect- 
edly; yet others were stripped of their clothing and flayed with various 
tormenting lashes; on some they inflicted mock-hanging by fixing them 
with nails in the form of a noose; some had their beards and hair set 
alight with tapers; other men had their pubic hair and genitals 
scorched. Foreigners were beaten up with bones, others compelled 
to get drunk with vast quantities of liquor till they burst. Virgins were 
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had first offered presents. He also announced that the approach to 
such a mighty leader should not be by any well-worn path, but could 
only be obtained through the most assiduous canvassing, thinking to 
lighten his barbarous reputation by this simulated affection for his 
monarch. The exasperated people could only complain of their 
oppression in silent groans. No one had the pluck to censure these 
times of misery openly, no one dared expose the increasing chicanery 
by public accusation; inward grief tore at everybody’s heart, all the 
more sharply because it had to be concealed. 


2.1. Perceiving this, Gotar, king of Norway, assembled his soldiers 
and told them that the Danes found their own king repugnant and 
longed for an opportunity to replace him; this was why he had 
determined to convey his army to Denmark, which could easily be 
occupied through an armed attack, for Frothi’s rule over his land was 
as rapacious as it was brutal. 


2.2. Then Erik? rose to his feet and forbade the expedition with a 
reverse argument: ‘We can recall’, he said, ‘how people who grasp at 
someone else’s goods are frequently stripped of their own. In an 
attempt to seize double wealth they’ve lost everything time and again. 
A bird needs to be extra-powerful if it wants to wrest the prey from 
another’s claws. You are rashly optimistic at the internal dissatisfaction 
in that area; usually in such cases an enemy incursion dispels it. 
Although the Danes now appear to be divided in their motives, they 
will soon unite in the face of an invader. Squabbling pigs regularly 
form a solid front when threatened by wolves. Every man prefers a 
fellow-countryman to a foreigner for his leader. Every state cherishes 
its native prince more dearly than a stranger. Frothi will not stand 
about waiting in his palace but will sally forth to intercept your arrival. 
Eagles tear at one another with their beaks, and birds in general 
confront their adversaries face to face. You know yourself that a wise 
man’s plan must leave no room for regrets. A large body of nobles 
forms your entourage; keep your quiet life; others almost certainly will 
give you a chance to discover your military potential. Let your soldiers 
make a preliminary test of their king’s fortune; control your own safety 
by being a non-combatant, and if you should set this scheme in motion, 
leave other men to take the risks. It’s better for a servant to perish than 
his lord. Your retainer should serve you as tongs do a blacksmith, 


that Axel Olrik (Kilderne til Sakses oldhistorie, i. 48—51), with some justice, assumed a Norse 
Saga of Erik the Eloquent to be its model. 
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whose iron implement prevents him searing his hand and fingers in the 
fire; you too must learn to take thought and spare yourself through the 
help of your followers.’ 


2.3. Erik finished. Gotar was amazed at the way his reply had been 
fashioned from serious, considered opinions, since he had not 
previously held him a knowledgeable man, and therefore gave him 
the name Eloquent, believing that his impressive wisdom should be 
honoured with some title. In fact the young man's repute had been 
eclipsed by the uncommon brilliance of his brother, Roller. Erik 
begged that substance should be added to this generous designation 
and the name he had been awarded be reinforced by a gift. The king 
presented him with a ship which the rowers called Skroter. Now Erik 
and Roller were both sons of Regner the champion, but born of 
different mothers. Roller's mother, Erik's stepmother, was called 
Kraka. 


2.4. There fell to a certain Rafn, with Gotar's permission, the task of 
harassing the Danes by plundering raids. Rafn was met by Oddi, who 
at that time carried the highest prestige as a sea-rover; he was a man 
learned in magic arts, one who would roam the high seas without a boat 
and often capsize hostile ships by raising tempests with his spells. 
Rather than condescend to a test of naval strength he used to churn up 
the waves by sorcery and direct them to shipwreck the freebooters. 
Ruthless towards traders he was yet kind to farmers, since he valued a 
plough handle higher than merchandise and set the countryman's 
market produce above mercenary toil for gain. When they joined in 
conflict with the Northmen, he dulled the enemy's sight by the power 
of his incantations, so that they believed the Danish swords being 
brandished in the distance were emitting beams and flashing as if on 
fire. Their vision was so weakened that they could not even look at a 
blade drawn from its sheath, for their eyes were overcome by the 
brightness and found the illusory dazzle unbearable. Rafn was slain 
together with the majority of his sailors, so that only six vessels slipped 
back to Norway to prove to the king that the Danes could not be 
crushed so easily. These survivors also spread the word that Frothi, 
depending solely on the support of his champions, reigned against the 
will of the people, his rule having turned to tyranny. 


Romam uenirent); munditias 4 "* Stephanius 1627 Müller (and Krantz, ibid.); 
prestigiose coruscationis Stephanius, prestigiose coruscaminis A 
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need for greater preparations, since pursuit of the fugitives to Denmark 
with a handful of men would be futile. Yet because the king's temper 
could ill brook the loss, his fury could not be repressed even by this 
advice; most of all he was irked by the fact that his plot to kill another 
had recoiled on his own creatures. Gotar sailed off and put in at the 
harbour which is now called Omi.'* Rough weather blew up and he ran 
out of food; consequently he decided it would be better to meet certain 
death by the sword rather than starvation. Therefore his sailors, 
turning their hands against themselves, hastened their ends by 
inflicting mutual wounds. But the king and one or two others slipped 
away into the precipitous mountains. Lofty barrows still indicate the 
scene of the slaughter. Meanwhile Erik successfully completed his 
voyage, and Frothi celebrated his marriage with Alvild. 


4.1. Word came later of an invasion by the Wends. Erik was 
commissioned to suppress this with the assistance of eight ships, 
since Frothi appeared to be still raw in matters of fighting. Never 
wishing to decline real man's work, Erik undertook the task gladly 
and executed it bravely. When he perceived seven privateers, he only 
sailed one of his ships towards them, ordering that the rest be 
surrounded by defences of timber and camouflaged with the lopped 
branches of trees. He then advanced as if to make a fuller reconnais- 
sance of the enemy fleet's numbers, but began to beat a hasty retreat 
back towards his own followers as the Wends gave chase. The foes 
were oblivious of the trap and, eager to catch the turn-tail, struck the 
waves with fast, unremitting oars. Erik's ships with their appearance 
of a leafy wood could not be clearly distinguished. The pirates had 
ventured into a narrow, winding inlet when they suddenly discovered 
themselves hemmed in by Erik's fleet. At first they were dumb- 
founded by the extraordinary sight of a wood apparently sailing along 
and then realized that deceit lay beneath the leaves. Too late they 
regretted their improvidence and tried to retrace the incautious route 
they had navigated. But while they were preparing to turn their craft 
about they witnessed their adversaries leaping on to the decks. Erik, 
drawing up his ship on to the beach, hurled rocks at the distant 
enemy from a ballista. The majority of the Wends were slaughtered, 
but Erik captured forty, who were chained and starved and later gave 
up their ghosts under various painful tortures. 


12 Perhaps the island now called Eime on the west coast of Norway, north-east of 
Kvitsoy near Stavanger. 
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4.2. In the meanwhile Frothi had mustered a large fleet equally from 
the Danes and their neighbours with a view to launching an 
expedition into Wendish territory. Even the smallest vessel was 
able to transport twelve sailors and was propelled by the same 
number of oars. Then Erik told his comrades to wait patiently 
while he went to meet Frothi with tidings of the destruction they 
had already wrought. During the voyage, when he happened to catch 
sight of a pirate ship run aground in shallow waters, in his usual way 
he pronounced serious comment on chance circumstances: *The fate 
of the meaner sort is ignoble, he remarked, 'the lot of base 
individuals squalid.” Next he steered closer and overpowered the 
freebooters as they were struggling with poles to extricate their vessel, 
deeply engrossed in their own preservation. 


4.3. This accomplished, he returned to the royal fleet and, desiring 
to cheer Frothi with a greeting which heralded his victory, hailed him 
as one who, unscathed, would be the maker of a most flourishing 
peace. The king prayed that his words might come true and affirmed 
that the mind of a wise man was prophetic. Erik declared that his 
words were indeed true, that a trifling conquest presaged a greater, 
and that often predictions of mighty events could be gleaned from 
slender occurrences. He then urged the king to divide his host and 
gave instructions for the cavalry from Jutland to set out on the 
overland route, while the remainder of the army should embark on 
the shorter passage by water. Such a vast concourse of ships filled the 
sea that there were no harbours capacious enough to accommodate 
them, no shores wide enough for them to encamp, nor sufficient 
money to furnish adequate supplies. The land army is said to have 
been so large that there are reports of hills being flattened to provide 
short-cuts, marshes made traversable, lakes and enormous chasms 
filled in with rubble to level the ground. 


4.4. Although Strumik, the Wendish king, sent ambassadors in the 
meanwhile to ask for a cessation of hostilities, Frothi refused him time 
to equip himself; an enemy, he said, should not be supplied with a 
truce. Also, having till now spent his life away from fighting, once he 
had made the break he shouldn’t let matters hang doubtfully in the air; 
any combatant who had enjoyed preliminary success had a right to 
expect his subsequent military fortunes to follow suit. The outcome of 
the first clashes would give each side a fair prognostication of the war, 
for initial achievements in battle always boded well for future 
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encounters. Erik praised the wisdom of his reply, stating that he should 
play the game abroad as it had begun at home, by which he meant that 
the Danes had been provoked by the Wends. He followed up these 
words with a ferocious engagement, killed Strumik along with the most 
valiant of his people, and accepted the allegiance of the remnant. 


4. 5. Frothi then announced by herald to the assembled Wends that if 
any persons among them had persistently indulged in robbery and 
pillage, they should swiftly reveal themselves, as he promised to 
recompense such behaviour with maximum distinction. He even told 
all who were skilled in the pursuit of evil arts to step forward and 
receive their gifts. The Wends were delighted at the offer. Certain 
hopefuls, more greedy than prudent, declared themselves even before 
anyone else could lay information against them. Their strong avarice 
cheated them into setting profit before shame and imagining that 
crime was a glorious thing. When these folk had exposed themselves 
of their own accord, Frothi cried: ‘It’s your business, Wends, to rid 
the country of these vermin yourselves.’ Immediately he gave orders 
for them to be seized by the executioners and had them strung up on 
towering gallows by the people's hands. You would have calculated 
that a larger number were punished than went free. So the shrewd 
king, in denying the self-confessed criminals the general pardon he 
granted to his conquered foes, wiped out almost the entire stock of 
the Wendish race. That was how deserved punishment followed the 
desire for reward without desert, how longing for unearned gain was 
visited by a well-earned penalty. I should have thought it quite right 
to consign them to their deaths, if they courted danger by speaking 
out when they could have stayed alive by holding their tongues. 


5.1. The king was exhilarated by the fame of his recent victory and, 
wanting to appear no less efficient in justice than in arms, decided to 
redraft the army's code of laws; some of his rules are still practised, 
others men have chosen to rescind in favour of new ones. He 
proclaimed that each standard-bearer should receive a larger portion 
than the other soldiers in the distribution of booty; the leaders who 
had the standards carried before them in battle, because of their 
authority, should have all the captured gold. He wished the private 
soldier to be satisfied with silver. By his orders a copious supply of 
arms must go to the champions, captured ships to the ordinary 
people, to whom they were due, inasmuch as these had the right to 
build and equip vessels. 
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5.2. He also decreed that no one should take it on himself to put his 
personal property under lock and key; an individual would draw from 
the king's treasury double the value of any goods he lost. Anyone who 
thought fit to bolt up his possessions in chests would owe the king a 
gold mark. Frothi also established that anyone who pardoned a thief 
should incur the sentence for the theft. Besides this, the first man to 
flee from battle should forfeit his common rights. 


5.3. When he returned to Denmark, Frothi wished to amend by 
good measures all that Grep had corrupted by his depraved practices; 
he therefore kindly permitted women their own choice of partner in 
order to avoid compulsory matches. He ensured that they should be 
legally married to any they had wedded without consulting their 
fathers. On the other hand, if a free woman united herself to a slave, 
they should be of equal condition; she must adopt servile status and 
lose the privilege of liberty. Men too were forced by law to marry 
women they had previously seduced. Adulterers should be deprived 
of their members by the true husbands, so that continence should not 
break down through licentious behaviour. 


5.4. Another decree enjoined that if one Dane robbed another, he 
must make double payment and be charged with violating the peace. 
If anyone conveyed ill-gotten gains to another's house and the latter 
closed his doors behind the man, the host should have all his goods 
confiscated and be publicly flogged in the assembly, having to all 
intents and purposes made himself guilty of the same offence. 


5. 5. Further, any exile who turned into an enemy of his native land 
and bore a shield against his fellow-citizens must pay with his 
property and life. If anyone were sluggish in carrying out the 
king's command because of an obstreperous spirit, the penalty was 
to be banishment. For a wooden arrow that looked like iron was 
passed everywhere from man to man by way of an announcement," 
whenever sudden and unavoidable war fell on them. Any of the 
people who advanced in battle before the standard-bearer were raised 
in status; a slave became a freedman, a peasant a nobleman. If he were 
already of high birth he was appointed a jarl. These were the high 
rewards once earned by the valiant. So much did men of old believe 
that distinction should be accorded to courage. It was not reckoned 
that bravery ought to be attributed to good luck, but good luck to 
bravery. 
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5.6. He ordained too that when he entered into a lawsuit, no man 
should take an oath or deposit guarantees; whoever had bidden 
someone else lay a pledge with him should pay the other party half a 
gold mark, otherwise undergo severe corporal punishment. The king 
had foreseen that motives for the bitterest quarrels could arise from the 
deposition of guarantees. He allowed any dispute to be settled by the 
sword, since he believed it more honourable to combat with sinews 
than speech. If one of the fighters drew his foot out of the previously 
marked circle, he must be regarded as vanquished and his case lost. But 
if a common citizen attacked a champion on any score, he was to fight 
armed, while the warrior should be equipped only with a club, a cubit 
long. Again he decreed that if a Dane were murdered by an alien, 
reparation could be made through the killing of two of those foreigners. 


6.1. All this was done while Gotar was preparing a fighting force to 
punish Erik. On his side Frothi fitted out a large fleet and sailed 
towards Norway. They both put in at the island of Rennesóy, but 
Gotar, quailing before Frothi's great renown, sent envoys to beg for 
peace. Erik talked to them: ‘It’s a shameless robber who's the first to ask 
for a truce or ventures to offer one to blameless men. Those who long 
for possession must struggle for it; blow must be pitted against blow, 
malice repel malice.’ Gotar listened to his words attentively from a 
distance and, in as distinct tones as he could muster, replied: ‘A man’s 
gallantry in action is measured by his recollection of benefits received.’ 
Erik answered: ‘I’ve requited your generosity with the sound advice 
I’ve given you.’ By this he meant that excellent counsel was more 
valuable than any sort of gift. And to show that Gotar was ungrateful 
for the wisdom he had obtained, he continued: *When you were eager 
to rob me of my wife and my existence, you marred all your show of 
setting a good example. Only steel has the right to decide between us.’ 
After this Gotar attacked the Danish fleet, but met with scant success 
in the engagement and was slain. As a kindness Frothi later gave Roller 
Gotar's kingdom, which extended over seven provinces. Erik also 
rewarded his brother with the province Gotar had once conferred on 
him. Following these acts Frothi spent the next three years in 
complete, unthreatened peace. 


7.1. During" this period the king of the Huns heard of his 
daughter's dissolved marriage and, joining forces with Olimar, king 


have taken over the role of Angantyr and his Goths. Saxo's verse passages do not correspond 
directly with stanzas of the Norse poem, perhaps indicating that his model had more stanzas 
than the preserved poem. The closest parallel in Saxo to a stanza in the Norse poem (stanza 27) 
is a prose passage enumerating the number of ships in the Hunnish fleet, below at v. 7. 4. 
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of the East, over two years collected the equipment for a war against 
the Danes. For this reason Frothi enlisted soldiers not merely among 
his own countrymen but from the Norwegians and Wends too. Erik, 
dispatched by him to spy out the enemy's battle array, discovered 
Olimar, acting as admiral (the Hunnish king led the land troops), not 
far from Russia; he addressed him with these words: 


7. 2. ‘Tell me, what means this weighty provision for war, King 
Olimar? 
Where do you race to, captaining this fleet?’ 


Olimar replied: 


* Assault on Frithlef's son is the strong desire of our hearts. 
And who are you to ask these arrogant questions? 


Erik answered: 


"To allow into your mind hope of conquering the unconquerable 
is fruitless; no man can overpower Frothi.’ 


Olimar objected: 


‘Every thing that happens has its first occurrence; 
events unhoped-for come to pass quite often.’ 


7.3. His idea was to teach him that no one should put too much trust 
in Fortune. Erik then galloped on to meet and inspect the army of the 
Huns. As he rode by it he saw the front ranks parade past him at 
dawn and the rear-guard at sunset. He enquired of those he met what 
general had command of so many thousands. The Hunnish king, 
himself called Hun, chanced to see him and, realizing that he had 
taken on the task of spying, asked the questioner’s name. Erik said he 
was called the one who visited everywhere and was known nowhere. 
The king also brought in an interpreter to find out what Frothi’s 
business was. Erik answered: ‘Frothi never waits at home, lingering in 
his halls, for a hostile army. Whoever intends to scale another’s 
pinnacle must be watchful and wakeful. Nobody has ever won victory 
by snoring, nor has any sleeping wolf found a carcass.’ The king 
recognized his intelligence from these carefully chosen apothegms 
and reflected: ‘Here perhaps is the Erik who, so I’ve heard, laid a false 
charge against my daughter.’ He gave orders for him to be pinioned at 
once, but Erik pointed out how unsuitable it was for one creature to 
be manhandled by many. This remark not only allayed the king’s 
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temper, but even inclined him to pardon Erik. But there was no doubt 
that his going unscathed resulted not from Hun's kind-heartedness 
but his shrewdness; the chief reason for Erik's dismissal was that he 
might horrify Frothi by reporting the size of the king's host. 


7.4. After his return he was asked by his lord to reveal what he had 
discovered; he replied that he had seen six captains? of six fleets, any 
one of which comprised five thousand ships; each ship was known to 
contain three hundred oarsmen. He said that each millenary of the 
total assemblage was composed of four squadrons. By *millenary' he 
indicated twelve hundred men, since each squadron included three 
hundred. But while Frothi was hesitating over how he should combat 
these immense levies and was looking about purposefully for 
reinforcements, Erik said: ‘Boldness helps the virtuous; it takes a 
fierce hound to set upon a bear; we need mastiffs, not lapdogs.’ After 
this pronouncement he advised Frothi to collect a navy. Once this had 
been made ready they sailed off in the direction of their enemies. The 
islands which lie between Denmark and the East were attacked and 
subdued. Proceeding farther, they came upon several ships of the 
Russian fleet. Although Frothi believed it would be unchivalrous to 
molest such a small squadron, Erik interposed: ‘We must seek our 
food from the lean and slender. One who falls will rarely grow fat; if 
he has a great sack thrown over his head, he won’t be able to bite.’ 
This argument shook the king out of his shame at making an assault, 
and he was led to strike at the few vessels with his own multitude, 
after Erik had shown that he must set profitability higher than 
propriety. 


7.5. Next they advanced against Olimar, who, on account of the slow 
mobility of his vast forces, chose to await his opponents rather than 
set upon them; for the Russian vessels were unwieldy and seemed to 
be harder to row because of their bulk. Even the weight of their 
numbers was not much help. The amazing horde of Russians was 
more conspicuous for its abundance than valour and yielded before 
the vigorous handful of Danes. When he wished to return to his own 
land, Frothi found an unusual obstruction to his navigation: that 
whole bight of the sea was strewn with myriads of dead bodies and as 
many shattered shields and spears tossing on the waves. The harbours 
were choked and stank, the boats, surrounded by corpses, were 
blocked in and could not move. Nor were they able to push off the 
rotten floating carcasses with oars or poles, for when one was removed 
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another quickly rolled into its place to bump against the ships' sides. 
You would have imagined that a war against the dead had begun, a 
new type of contest with lifeless men. 


7.6. (8. 1.) Then Frothi assembled the races he had conquered and 
decreed by law that any head of a family who had fallen in that year 
should be consigned to a burial-mound along with his horse and all 
his panoply of arms. If any greedy wretch of a pall-bearer meddled 
with the tomb, he should not only pay with his lifeblood but remain 
unburied, without a grave or last rites. The king believed it just that 
one who interfered with another's remains should not receive the 
benefit of a funeral, but that the treatment of his body should reflect 
what he had committed on someone else's. He ordained that a 
commander or governor should have his corpse laid on a pyre 
consisting of his own boat. A single vessel must serve for the 
cremation of ten steersmen, but any general or king who had been 
killed should be cast on his own ship and burnt. He desired these 
precise regulations to be met in conducting the obsequies of the slain, 
for he would not tolerate lack of discrimination in funeral ritual. All 
the Russian kings had now fallen in battle, apart from Olimar and 
Dag. 


7.7. (8. 3.) He ordered the Russians to celebrate their wars in the 
Danish fashion, and that no one should take a wife without 
purchasing her; it was his belief that where contracts were sealed 
by payment there was a chance of stronger and securer fidelity. If 
anyone dared to rape a virgin, the punishment was castration; 
otherwise the man must make a compensation of a thousand marks 
for his lechery. 


7.8. (8. 2.) He also ruled that any sworn soldier who sought a name 
for proven courage must attack a single opponent, take on two, evade 
three by stepping back a short distance, and only be unashamed when 
he ran from four adversaries. The vassal kings must observe another 
usage regarding militiamen's pay: a native soldier in their own 
bodyguard should be given 3 silver marks in wintertime, a common 
soldier or mercenary 2, and a private soldier who had retired from 
service just 1. This law slighted their bravery, since it took notice of 
the men’s rank more than their spirits. You could call it a blunder on 
Frothi’s part to subordinate desert to royal patronage. 
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8. 1. (7. 6.) After this, when Frothi asked Erik whether the armies of 
the Huns were as profuse as Olimar's forces, he began to express 
himself in song: 


‘I perceived, so help me, an innumerable throng, a throng 
which neither land nor sea could contain. 
Frequent campfires were burning, a whole forest 
ablaze, betokening a countless troop. 
The ground was depressed beneath the trample of horses’ 
hooves, the hurrying wagons creaked 
along, wheels groaned, the chariot drivers chased 
the wind, matching the noise of thunder. 
The cumbered earth could hardly sustain the weight 
of the warrior hordes running uncontrolled. 
The very air seemed to crash, the earth tremble 
as the outlandish army moved its might. 
Fifteen companies I saw with their flashing banners, 
and each of these held a hundred smaller 
standards, with twenty more behind, and a band 
of generals to equal the number of ensigns.’ 


8.2. (7. 7.) As Frothi enquired how he might combat such multi- 
tudes, Erik told him that he must return home and first allow the 
enemy to destroy themselves by their own immensity. His advice was 
observed and the scheme carried out as readily as it had been 
approved. Now the Huns, advancing through trackless wastes, 
could nowhere obtain supplies and began to run the risk of wide- 
spread starvation. The territory was vast and swampy, and it was 
impossible to find anything to relieve their necessity. At length, 
having slaughtered and eaten the pack animals, they began to scatter 
owing to shortage of transport as well as food. This straying from the 
route was as dangerous as the famine; neither horses nor asses were 
spared and rotting garbage was consumed. Eventually they did not 
even abstain from dogs; the dying men condoned every monstrosity. 
Nothing is so unthinkable that it cannot be enforced by dire need. In 
the end wholesale disaster assailed them, spent as they were with 
hunger; corpses were carried to burial ceaselessly, and though every- 
one dreaded death no pity was felt for those who were expiring; fear 
had shut out all humanity. At first only squads of soldiers withdrew 
from the king gradually, then the army melted away by companies. 
He was abandoned also by the seer Ugger, a man whose unknown 
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years stretched beyond human span; as a deserter he sought out 
Frothi and informed him of all the Huns’ preparations. 


8.3. (7. 8.) Meanwhile Hithin, king of a sizable people in Norway, 
approached Frothi's fleet with a hundred and fifty vessels. Selecting 
twelve of these, he cruised nearer, raising a shield on his mast to 
indicate that they came as friends. He was received by Frothi into the 
closest degree of amity and brought a large contingent to augment his 
forces. Afterwards this man and Hild fell in love with each other; she 
was a girl of most excellent repute, the daughter of Hogni, a Jutland 
princeling; even before they met, each was impassioned by reports of 
the other. When they actually had a chance to look upon one another, 
they were unable to withdraw their eyes, so much did clinging 
affection hold their gaze. 


8. 4. (7. 9.) During this time Frothi had spread his soldiery through 
the townships and was assiduously collecting the money needed for 
their winter provisions. Yet even this was not sufficient to support a 
cripplingly expensive army. Ruin almost on a par with the Huns' 
calamity beset him. To discourage foreigners from making inroads he 
sent to the Elbe a fleet under the command of Revil and Mevil, to 
make sure that no one crossed it. When the winter had relaxed its 
grip, Hithin and Hogni decided to cooperate in a pirating expedition. 
Hogni was unaware that his colleague was deeply in love with his 
daughter. He was a strapping fellow, but headstrong in temperament, 
Hithin very handsome, but short. 


8. 5. (7. 10.) Since Frothi realized that it was becoming more and 
more difficult to maintain the costs of the army as days went by, he 
directed Roller to go to Norway, Olimar to Sweden, King Onef and 
the pirate chieftain Glomer to Orkney to seek supplies, assigning each 
man his own troops. Thirty kings, his devoted friends or vassals, 
followed Frothi. Immediately Hun heard that Frothi had dispersed 
his forces, he gathered together a fresh mass of fighting men. Hogni 
betrothed his daughter to Hithin and each swore that if one perished 
by the sword, the other would avenge him. 


8.6. (7. 11.) In the autumn the hunters of supplies returned, richer in 
victories than actual provisions. Roller had killed Arnthor, king of the 
provinces of Sormore and Nordmore, and laid these under tribute. 
Olimar, that renowned tamer of savage peoples, vanquished Thori the 
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Tall, king of the Jàmts and Halsings, with two other leaders just as 
powerful, not to mention also Estland, Kurland, Oland, and the 
islands that fringe the Swedish coast. He therefore returned with 
seventy ships, double the number he had sailed out with. Trophies of 
victory in Orkney went to Onef, Glomer, Hithin, and Hogni. These 
carried home ninety vessels. The revenues brought in from far and 
wide and gathered by plunder were now amply sufficient to meet the 
costs of nourishing the troops. Frothi had added twenty countries to 
his empire, and their thirty kings, besides those mentioned above, 
now fought on the Danish side. 


8. 7. (7. 12.) Relying in this way on his powers, he joined battle with 
the Huns. The first day saw a crescendo of such savage bloodshed 
that three principal Russian rivers were paved with corpses, as though 
they had been bridged to make them solid and passable. Furthermore, 
you might have seen an area stretching the distance of a three days’ 
horse-ride completely strewn with human bodies. So extensive were 
the traces of carnage. When the fighting had been protracted for 
seven days, King Hun fell. His brother of the same name saw that the 
Huns' line had given way and lost no time before surrendering with 
his company. In that war a hundred and seventy kings, either from 
the Huns or who had served with them, capitulated to the Danish 
monarch. These Erik had specified in his earlier account of the 
standards, when he was enumerating the host of Huns in answer to 
Frothi's questions. 


8.8. (7. 13.) Summoning these kings to a meeting Frothi imposed on 
them a prescription to live under one and the same law. He made 
Olimar regent of Holmgard, Onef of Konugard, assigned Saxony to 
Hun, his captive, and Orkney to Revil. A man named Dimar was put in 
charge of the provinces of the Hálsings, the Jarnbers, the Jämts, and 
both of the Lapp peoples;'^ the rule of Estland was bequeathed to Dag. 
On each of them he laid fixed obligations of tribute, demanding 
allegiance as a condition of his liberality. Frothi’s domains now 
embraced Russia to the east and were bounded by the River Rhine 
in the west. 


g.1. Meanwhile certain slanderers brought to Hogni a trumped-up 
charge that Hithin had dishonoured his daughter before the espousal 
ceremony by enticing her to fornication, an act which in those days 


'^ Probably one to the north-west of the Gulf of Bothnia, the other to the north-east of it. 
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was held among all nations to be monstrous. Hogni lent credulous 
ears to the lying tale and, as Hithin was collecting the royal taxes 
among the Wends, attacked him with his fleet; when they came to 
grips Hogni was defeated and made for Jutland. So the peace which 
Frothi had established was shaken by a domestic feud; they were the 
first men in his own country who spurned the king's law. Frothi 
therefore sent officers to summon them both to him and enquired 
painstakingly into the reason for their quarrel. When he had learnt 
this, he pronounced judgement according to the terms of the law he 
had passed. However, seeing that even this would not reconcile them 
as long as the father obstinately demanded back his daughter, he 
decreed that the dispute should be settled by a sword fight. It seemed 
the only way of bringing their strife to an end. After they had 
commenced battle, Hithin was wounded by an exceptionally violent 
blow; he was losing the blood and strength from his body when he 
found unexpected mercy from his opponent. Although Hogni had the 
opportunity for a quick kill, pity for Hithin's fine appearance and 
youthfulness compelled him to calm his ferocity. He held back his 
sword, loth to destroy a youngster shuddering with his last gasps. At 
one time a man blushed to take the life of one who was immature or 
feeble. So consciously did the brave champions of ancient days retain 
all the instincts of shame. His friends saw to it that Hithin, preserved 
by his foe's clemency, was carried back to the ships. Seven years later 
they fell to battle again on the island of Hiddensee and slashed each 
other to death. It would have been more auspicious for Hogni had he 
exercised cruelty instead of kindness on the one occasion when he 
overcame Hithin. According to popular belief Hild yearned so 
ardently for her husband that she conjured up the spirits of the 
dead men at night so that they could renew their fighting. 


10.1. At the same time a terrible war occurred between the Swedish 
king, Alrik, and Gestiblindi, monarch of Gótaland. As he was the 
weaker of the two, Gestiblindi came as a suppliant to Frothi with a 
promise to yield himself and his realm to the Danish king if he would 
lend help. Receiving the assistance of Skalk of Scania and Erik, he 
quickly returned with an additional body of troops. Though Gesti- 
blindi had determined to launch an armed invasion on Alrik, Erik 
proposed that he first attack the son, Gunthiof, leader of the men of 
Varmland and Solor, declaring that the sailor wearied by the storm 
should make for the nearest shore. Besides, a tree without roots rarely 
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grew verdant. During this incursion Gunthiof perished and a barrow 
records his name. As soon as he heard that his son had been killed, 
Alrik came hastening to avenge him. When he had sighted his enemies, 
he called Erik to a secret interview, at which he recounted the treaties 
struck between their forebears and begged him to repudiate his 
military allegiance to Gestiblindi. Erik resolutely refused this sugges- 
tion, whereupon Alrik demanded leave to tackle Gestiblindi in single 
combat, since he believed that a personal encounter was preferable to 
general conflict. Erik pointed out that at his age and with his poor 
health Gestiblindi was unfit for arms, and making a particular excuse of 
his advanced years volunteered to battle in his stead; it would be 
disgraceful, he explained, if he refused to take this duel upon his own 
shoulders, when his purpose in coming had been to fight for the man. 


10.2. So it was that their contest was staged without further delay. 
Although he killed Alrik, Erik himself was very severely hurt, and 
only after remedies had been discovered with difficulty did he make a 
slow recovery from his critical condition. A false rumour of his death 
had reached Frothi and tortured his mind with intense anguish. His 
grief was only dispersed by the welcome return of Erik. He brought 
the news that by his labours he had added Sweden, Varmland, and 
Solor to Frothi's empire. Soon Frothi appointed him ruler over the 
peoples he had vanquished and joined with this the right to draw 
annual tribute from Hälsingland, both Laplands,” Finnmark, and 
Estland. None of the Swedish kings had previously been called Erik, 
but thenceforth the name passed from him to the rest. 


11.1. In that same period Alf, who had a son Asmund, ruled in 
Hedmark, and Biorn, whose son was Asvith, in the Vik province. 
Now it happened that Asmund was engaged in an ill-starred hunting 
expedition, setting dogs to take the wild creatures or catching them in 
nets, when, unluckily, he was all of a sudden enveloped by a mist; an 
untrodden path fetched him far away from the huntsmen and he 
strayed over desolate mountain ranges till finally, his horse and raiment 
gone, he existed by chewing mushrooms and other fungi; in the end his 
random course brought him into the palace of King Biorn. Now he and 
the king's son, after they had lived together for a short time, confirmed 
the friendship they had cultivated by making every sort of vow that 
whichever of them lived the longer should be entombed with his dead 
companion. So strong was their loving fellowship that neither proposed 
to prolong his days once the other had been snatched away by Fate. 
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an original three thousand. The Northmen, however, suffered such 
catastrophic slaughter that, according to tradition, not even a fifth of 
their townships remained inhabited. 


12.1. After his victory Frothi desired to re-establish peace throughout 
his peoples; to ensure that each individual’s personal property should 
be safe from thievish marauders and to maintain quiet in his realms 
now the war was over, he fixed one bracelet to the rock they call 
Frodefjeld and another in the Vik province; he had had a meeting with 
the Norwegians, at which he warned that it would be necessary to 
punish all the chieftains of the area if these treasures were filched, for 
they were intended to serve as a test of the honest conduct he had 
imposed. It was to the utmost peril of their leaders that this unguarded 
gold was set up at the very places where roads met, an easily snatched 
prize to stimulate greedy minds and therefore a fine temptation to the 
avaricious. He decreed that seafarers who found oars anywhere might 
lawfully use them. He gave to crossers of streams the freedom to 
employ a horse if they found it close to the ford, but ordered that they 
must dismount when its front hooves touched dry land, even though its 
hind legs were still lapped by the water. He believed that such salutary 
benefits should be looked upon as kindnesses bestowed rather than 
wrongs received. However, anyone who had the temerity, having 
traversed the stream, to commandeer the horse longer should be 
condemned to death. He ordained also that no one should have his 
house or a chest bolted, or indeed keep anything under lock and key, 
promising restitution for lost items at thrice their value. Moreover, he 
made it known that it was right to claim as much of another man’s food 
as would suffice to supply one meal. Whoever appropriated more than 
this amount should be deemed guilty of theft. A hanged thief should 
have a sword thrust through his sinews and a wolf fastened up at his 
side, so that the vicious man’s likeness to the fierce animal might be 
demonstrated through their similar treatment. He made sure that the 
same penalty was extended to thieves’ accomplices. 


13.1. While he was spending a most agreeable seven years at peace, 
Frothi became father of a son and daughter, Alf and Ofura. During 
those days, as it happened, there had come to Frothi the Swedish 
champion Arngrim, who challenged to combat and killed Skalk of 
Scania for once robbing him of a ship. Over-jaunty from his deed, he 
made bold to ask Frothi for his daughter. Finding, however, that the 
king turned a deaf ear, he requested help from Erik, who was now the 
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ruler of Sweden. Erik urged him to win Frothi's favour by doing him 
some distinguished service; he could wage a campaign against Egther, 
king of Biarmaland, and Thengil, king of Finnmark, because they 
alone, while the rest were subservient, appeared scornful of Danish 
power. Arngrim lost no time in taking an army there. Now the Finns 
are the northernmost of all peoples; indeed they cultivate and occupy 
a tract of the world which is scarcely habitable. This race use their 
missiles with an eager zest. No others are more agile in launching the 
javelin. The arrows they shoot are large and broad. They devote 
themselves to magical skills and are expert hunters. Their homes are 
impermanent, for they pursue a nomadic existence, pitching their 
dwellings wherever they have caught game. They travel on curved 
boards and race on them across the snowfields between mountain 
ridges. 


13.2. These people were attacked and overpowered by Arngrim in 
order to increase his fame. When they scattered in flight, after 
fighting unsuccessfully, they cast three pebbles behind them, which 
to their enemy they made look the size of three mountains. Stunned 
by mistaking this cheating vision, Arngrim recalled his troops from 
the pursuit, believing himself blocked by a wall of towering cliffs. 
The next day they met him again and were defeated, whereupon they 
flung snow on the ground and gave it the appearance of a mighty 
river. The Swedes gazed at the extraordinary expanse of roaring 
waters and, utterly deceived by the illusion, misjudged the situation 
completely. As the victor quaked at this torrent, a meaningless 
phantasm, the Finns made their escape. On the third day they 
came to blows once more, but this time they had no further resource 
to ensure their getaway. When they saw their battle line giving, they 
surrendered to the power of their conqueror. Arngrim laid down this 
condition for tribute: the Finns should be counted and each three 
years, instead of a tax, they must deliver to him sledges stuffed with 
animal pelts, one load for every ten of their population. He then 
challenged Egther, the Biarmian leader, to a duel, defeated him and 
imposed on the Biarmians the duty of paying him one skin per head. 


13.3. Afterwards, laden with spoils and trophies, he returned to 
Erik. The latter attended him back to Denmark and there had a word 
in Frothi’s ear about this highly commendable young man; one who 
had extended the king’s empire to include the utmost bounds of 
mankind, said he, was worthy of the princess. Frothi pondered on his 
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quamquam improbas lacesseret mentes ac sinistra sollicitaret ingenia, 
superabat tamen indubitatus periculi metus. Tanta siquidem Frotho- 
niane maiestatis auctoritas erat, ut etiam aurum rapine expositum 
perinde ac firmioribus claustris obsitum tueretur. Cuius rei nouitas 
ingentem auctori claritatem conciuit. Qui quum patratis late cedibus 
insignes ubique uictorias edidisset, otium omnibus erogare constituit, 
ut pacis iocunditas bellorum atrocitati succederet et cladis finis salutis 
initium foret. Sed et omnium opes ob hoc maxime edicti munimento 
uallandas curauit, ne domi raptorem inuenirent, que foris hostibus 
caruissent. 


15.3. Per? idem tempus publice salutis auctor mundum petendo 
seruandorum mortalium gratia mortalitatis habitum amplecti susti- 
nuit, cum iam terre sopitis bellorum incendiis serenissimo* tranquil- 
litatis otio fruerentur. Creditum est tam profuse pacis amplitudinem, 
ubique equalem nec ullis orbis partibus interruptam, non adeo 
terreno principatui quam diuino ortui famulatam* fuisse, celitusque 
gestum, ut inusitatum temporis beneficium presentem temporum* 
testaretur auctorem. 


16.1. Inter hec matrona quedam magice rei perita plus spei in arte 
sua quam metus* in regis seuitia reponens filium petende furtim 
prede cupiditate sollicitat, impunitatem promittens, quod Frotho fato 
propemodum confinis extaret, occiduo corpore egras senilis anime 
reliquias trahens. Quo materno hortatui periculi magnitudinem 
opponente melius eum sperare iubet, aut maritimam bouem foetum 
edituram aut alium quempiam casum ultioni repugnaturum affir- 
mans. Qua uoce solutum metu filium hortamento obsequi coegit. 


16.2. Quo facto Frotho perinde ac contumelia lacessitus ad diripien- 
dos matrone penates maximo impetu studioque contendit, premissis, 
qui eam cum liberis comprehensam adducerent. Quod presciens 
foemina ludificatis prestigio hostibus foemineam speciem equina 
permutandam curauit. Accedente uero Frothone maritime bouis 
figuram complexa pastum in littore uagabunda petere uidebatur. 
Filios quoque tanquam minores corpore uitulos adumbrabat. Cuius 
monstri rex admiratione captus circuiri ipsos reditumque eis ad undas 


? Saxo refers to the birth of Christ in a solemn language that paraphrases three different, 
but central, passages in Orosius! Historiae adversum paganos, ed. Zangemeister (see Register 
of Parallels). This singular passage has been the point of departure for hypotheses about the 
general structure of Saxo's work (see Introduction, p. xxxviii). 
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the departed king's fame for later generations. Hiarni, a bard expert in 
Danish poetry, was moved by the magnificence of the prize to adorn 
the man’s brilliance with a distinguished verbal memorial and 
invented verses in his rude vernacular. I have expressed the general 
sense of its four lines in this translation: 


Because they wished to extend Frothi's life, the Danes 
long carried his remains through their countryside. 

This great prince’s body, now buried under turf, is covered 
by bare earth beneath the lucent sky. 


1.2. When this poem had been composed, the Danes conferred the 
crown upon its author. So they reimbursed an epitaph with a 
kingdom and granted the weight of an empire for the weaving 
together of a few letters. What a mighty honour at such meagre 
cost! This extraordinary reward for a tiny stanza surpassed even 
Caesar's well-known recompense. For the divine Julius was happy to 
give a township to a man who made famous in writing the victories he 
had gained throughout the earth, whereas now the lavish generosity 
of the people squandered the realm on a churl. Not even Scipio 
Africanus matched the Danes in liberality when he made payment for 
the record of his achievements;? in that case the prize of a laboriously 
written volume was mere gold, while here one or two uncouth verses 
won the sceptre for a peasant. 


2.1. At the same time Erik, who held the governorship of Sweden, 
died of an illness. His son Halfdan took over his father's powers, but 
was alarmed by frequent clashes with twelve brothers who originated 
in Norway, for he had no means of punishing their violence; he 
therefore took refuge with Frithlef, who was still living in Russia, 
hoping to derive some assistance from that quarter. Approaching with 
a suppliant’s countenance, he brought to him the sad tale of his 
injuries and complained of how he had been pounded and shattered 
by a foreign foe. Through this petitioner Frithlef heard the news of 
his father's death, and accompanying him with armed reinforcements 
made for Norway. 


Roman exempla in the Gesta Danorum, even if Saxo has learned from Valerius the art of 
spicing his narrative with short instructive stories of domestic extraction. It was not Julius 
Caesar, in fact, but Pompey the Great who awarded Roman citizenship to Theophanes for 
having written a history of his campaigns. Ennius, say Cicero and Valerius, was so highly 
appreciated by Scipio Africanus that he had a marble effigy of him placed in the tomb of his 
own family. 
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5. 1. In those days there was a man Starkath,’ son of Storverk, who, 
when he and his comrades were involved in a disastrous shipwreck, 
was the only one to escape through strength or luck; on account of his 
extraordinary pre-eminence of body and mind he was received by 
Frothi as his guest. After he had been his companion for some while 
and been treated more elegantly and handsomely each day, he was at 
length given a splendid ship and told to pursue the life of an 
adventurer, at the same time exercising watch over the seas. Nature 
had equipped him with a superhuman physique and spiritual 
endowments to match, so that men believed that in bravery he was 
second to none. So widespread was his conspicuous renown that even 
today his deeds and name remain distinguished in popular esteem. 
The roll of his achievements not only scintillated in our own country 
but had gained him brilliant repute even through all the provinces of 
Sweden and Saxony. 


5.2. It is definitely recorded that he came from the region which 
borders eastern Sweden, that which now contains the wide-flung 
dwellings of the Estlanders and other numerous savage hordes. But a 
preposterous common conjecture has invented details about his origin 
which are unreasonable and downright incredible. Some folk tell how 
he was born of giants and revealed his monster kind by an 
extraordinary number of hands; they assert that the god Thor 
broke the sinews which joined four of these freakish extensions of 
overproductive Nature and tore them off, plucking away the unna- 
tural bunches of fingers from the body proper; with only two arms 
left, his frame, which before had run to a gargantuan enormity and 
been shaped with a grotesque crowd of limbs, was afterwards 
corrected according to a better model and contained within the 
more limited dimensions of men. 


5.3. Atone time certain individuals, initiated into the arts of sorcery, 
namely Thor, Odin, and a number of others who were skilled at 
conjuring up marvellous illusions, clouded the minds of simple men 
and began to appropriate the exalted rank of godhead.* Norway, 


* Saxo's third digression on the heathen gods of ancient Scandinavia (cf. i. 5. 2 above, 
with n. 10), who are still seen in a euhemeristic perspective. Here Saxo reveals his views on 
their relationship with the Graeco-Roman pantheon. He applies a humorous quasi- 
syllogistic procedure to show that the gods whose names both the Romans and the 
Scandinavians used in labelling the days of the week cannot be precisely paired, and that 
they consequently must be different persons. 
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Sweden, and Denmark were ensnared in a groundless conviction, 
urged to a devoted worship of these frauds, and infected by the 
smirch of their gross imposture. The results of their deception 
spread, so that all other realms came to revere some kind of divine 
power in them, believing they were gods or the confederates of gods; 
they rendered solemn prayers to these magic-mongers and paid the 
respect to an impious heresy which should have gone to true religion. 


5.4. An outcome of this is that the days of the week, in their 
appointed series, we think of under the names of these 'gods', since 
the ancient Romans are known to have given them separate titles from 
the names of their deities or from the seven planets. One gathers 
plainly from this very nomenclature of days that the persons who 
were honoured by our people were not the same as those the earliest 
Romans called Jupiter and Mercury, or those whom Greece and 
Rome accorded all the homage of superstition. What we call Thor’s or 
Odin's day is termed by them Jove's or Mercury's day. If we accept 
that Thor is Jupiter and Odin Mercury, following the change of the 
days’ designations, then it is clear proof that Jupiter was the son of 
Mercury, provided we abide by the assertions of our countrymen, 
whose common belief is that Thor was the child of Odin. As the 
Romans hold to the opposite opinion and maintain that Mercury was 
born of Jupiter, it follows that if their claim is undisputed, we must 
realize that Thor and Jupiter, Odin and Mercury are different 
personages. 


5.5. Some say that the ones adored by our nation only shared the 
title of gods with those Greece or Italy used to honour, and that the 
former borrowed both the name and their rites, being nearly 
comparable with them in dignity. This is enough digression about 
the deities of Denmark's past; I have briefly brought these matters 
into general notice to make clear to the reader what worship our 
native land observed in its era of pagan superstition. Now I shall 
return to the point where I departed from my subject. 


5.6. Ancient tradition says that Starkath, whom I introduced earlier, 
devoted his initial career to pleasing the gods through the murder of 
Vikar, king of Norway;? some narrate this version of the affair: Odin 


murder of Vikar is given a prominent place in the saga (Gautreks saga, ed. Jonsson, iv. 1—50; 
c. 7). Another of Starkath's three damnable deeds, mentioned later, is the killing of King 
Oli at viii. 6. 3; the third deed cannot be identified. 
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enemy's inroads and so they started to cast unusually sharp nails in 
their path; if they could not check their onset in battle, they would 
impede their advance by quietly causing the ground to damage their 
feet, since they shrank from resistance in the open field. Yet even this 
kind of obstacle did not help rid them of their foes. For the Danes 
were cunning enough to foil the Russians’ endeavours. They at once 
fitted wooden clogs on their feet and trod on the spikes without 
injury. Those pieces of iron were each arranged with four prongs,'” so 
fashioned that on whatever side they happened to land they 
immediately stood balanced on three feet. Striking into pathless 
glades where the forests grew thickest, they rooted out Flokk, the 
Russian leader, from the mountain retreat into which he had crept. 
From this stronghold they claimed so much booty that every single 
man regained his ship laden with gold and silver. 


5.10. After Bemuni’s death Starkath, because of his valour, was 
summoned by the Biarmian champions and there performed many 
feats worthy of the telling, before entering Swedish territory. There 
he spent seven years in a leisurely stay with the sons of Fro,'! after 
which he departed to join Haki, a jarl of Denmark, for, living at 
Uppsala in the period of sacrifices, he had become disgusted with the 
womanish body movements, the clatter of actors on the stage, and the 
soft tinkling of bells. It is obvious how far his heart was removed from 
frivolity if he could not even bear to watch these occasions. A manly 
individual is resistant to wantonness. He went with Haki when his 
fleet put out for Ireland, since they did not wish to leave the most 
outlying of the world’s domains unattempted by Danish arms. 


5.11. The island’s ruler at that time was Huglek. Although his 
treasury was stacked with riches, he was such a slave to greed that 
when on one occasion he offered someone a pair of shoes adorned by 
the hand of a dedicated craftsman, he first withdrew the laces from 
their eyelets and turned his present into an insult. The meanness of 
his action made it such a faulty gift that he apparently reaped dislike 
rather than gratitude from the recipient. He was never moved to be 
generous towards respectable folk but reserved a fond liberality for 
his comedians and buffoons. This degenerate man needed to form 
intimate friendships with other degenerates and, polluted with vice, 
'° For caltrops see v. 14. 5, with n. 18. 


! Possibly a way of designating the kings of Uppsala, who were supposed to be 
descended from the god Fro (Old Norse Freyr). 
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desperado in Russia called Visin had built his hideout on a cliff 
known as Anafial, from which he inflicted all kinds of outrage on 
regions far and near. He could blunt the edge of any weapon merely 
by gazing on it. With no fear of being wounded he combined his 
strength with so much insolence that he would even seize the wives of 
eminent men and drag them to be raped before their husbands' eyes. 
Roused by reports of this wickedness Starkath journeyed to Russia to 
exterminate the villain. Since there was nothing which Starkath 
thought it difficult to subdue, he challenged Visin to single combat, 
counteracted the help of his magic, and dispatched him. To prevent 
his sword being visible to the magician he wrapped it in a very fine 
skin, so that neither the power of Visin's sorcery nor his great 
strength could stop him yielding to Starkath. 


5.15. Afterwards at Byzantium, relying on his stamina, he wrestled 
with and overthrew a supposedly invincible giant, Tanna, and 
compelled him to seek unknown lands by branding him an outlaw. 
As no cruelty of fate had hitherto managed to cheat this mighty man 
of his conquests, he entered Polish territory and there fought in a duel 
and defeated a champion called by our people Vaske, a name familiar 
to the Teutons under the different spelling of Wilzce. 


5.16. Meanwhile the Saxons were contemplating rebellion and 
giving particular thought to how they could destroy Frothi, so far 
undefeated, in a way which would avoid a general conflict. Because 
they believed the most suitable method was individual combat they 
sent emissaries to issue a challenge to the king, aware that he always 
embraced every danger eagerly and that his high spirit would 
certainly never give way to any admonition. When they knew that 
Starkath, whose bravery intimidated most men, was occupied else- 
where, they reckoned then was the time to accost Frothi. But while 
the king was hesitating and saying he would have to consult his 
friends about a reply, Starkath appeared on the scene, back from his 
sea-roving; he severely criticized the idea of the challenge, because, as 
he pointed out, such fights were not appropriate for kings except 
against their equals and certainly they should not be undertaken 
against men of the people; more properly it devolved on himself, as 
one born in a humbler station, to handle this contest. 


5.17. The Saxons approached Hama, famous among them for his 
athletic prowess, with many assurances that if he would throw his 
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energies into a single combat, they would repay him with the weight 
in gold of his mountainous bulk; inveigled by the prize money, the 
champion was attended to the field marked for the contest by a 
jubilant procession of soldiers. On their side the Danes, decked in 
warlike array, led Starkath to the duelling ground, so that he could act 
the role of his monarch. Hama, exulting in his youth, was scornful of 
an opponent feeble with age and chose rather to wrestle with this 
worn-out old man than encounter him with arms. He went for 
Starkath and would have sent him reeling to the earth, had not 
Fortune, who would not allow the veteran to be overcome, stopped 
him being harmed. History records that he was struck down by 
Hama’s driving fist, brought to his knees and touched the ground 
with his chin. Starkath took fine compensation for being thrown off 
balance; as soon as he regained his feet and had a hand free to draw 
his sword, he chopped Hama’s body in half. A large portion of land 
and sixty slaves were the prize of his victory. 


5.18. After Hama’s death the Danes grew so haughty in their rule 
over the Saxons that each year they forced them, as a sign of bondage, 
to contribute a sum for every one of their limbs which was a cubit 
long. Hanef felt bitter at this and, in his eagerness to do away with the 
tax, contemplated war. Each day a steadfast patriotism steeped his 
heart with pity for the oppressed, so that, being prepared to offer his 
life for the freedom of his countrymen, he made plain his inclination 
to rebel. Frothi crossed the Elbe with his troops and slew Hanef near 
the township named after him, Hanover. 


5.19. Though Sverting was no less moved by his fellow-citizens’ 
suffering, he pretended to turn a blind eye to the distress of his 
country and revolved designs for liberation in a mind more stubborn 
than Hanef’s. At times it is awkward to decide whether his zeal was 
nearer to right or wrong. Nevertheless, as his longing for an 
insurrection expressed itself in treachery, I flatly denounce it as a 
crime. Even if seeking the liberty of one’s homeland seemed very 
proper, he should not have striven for it through guile and treason. 
Since Sverting’s conduct was clearly discreditable there can be no 
question of its desirability. It is more commendable to attack your 
adversary openly and air your hate in public than hide your real and 
harmful intentions under a spurious friendliness. Anything won by 
wrongdoing is empty of glory, its fruits short-lived and perishable. 
Just as it is an untrustworthy mind which conceals its proud 
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hypocrisy by devious artifices, so everything allied to deceit turns out 
transient and frail. Most wickednesses have been known to recoil on 
their authors and this, according to the story, is what happened to 
Sverting. He had planned to stage a banquet, invite the king to it, and 
then destroy him by fire, but Frothi, even though he had been 
brought to his death, turned on his aggressor and killed him too. So it 
transpired that the iniquity of one caused the extinction of both. 
Although Sverting's deception of his enemy worked, it did not 
guarantee safety to its inventor. 


6. 1. Frothi was succeeded by his son, Ingiald. With a mind set askew 
from virtue, he abandoned the patterns of his forebears and surrendered 
himself wholly to the baits of wanton extravagance. At variance with all 
that was good and upright, he grasped at vice instead of sound morality, 
severed the tendons of restraint, neglected a noble sovereign's duties, 
and became a vile slave to riotous living. Any disorderliness or 
impropriety he cultivated to perfection. He sullied the glorious deeds 
of his father and grandfather by constant pursuit of the foulest lusts, 
darkened the glowing records of his ancestors with the most infamous 
practices. So addicted was he to gluttony that he saw no point in 
discretion or moderation when catering for his appetite and had no 
desire to avenge his father or repel his foes' aggressions. He vitiated his 
noble lineage in sloth and idleness by leading the dissolute life of a 
voluptuary and his degenerate soul strayed along a crooked route far 
from the tracks of his forefathers, delighting to plunge into the most 
disgusting pits of filthiness. His idea of greatness was to collect fatteners 
of fowls, scullions, frying-pans, all kinds of factories for the palate and 
various connoisseurs in the art of roasting and spicing meats. He could 
not bear to learn familiarity with arms, soldiering, and warfare, nor let 
others train for such exercises. Casting aside masculine enthusiasms, he 
emulated those ofa woman, for his unbridled itch for gorging himself was 
aroused by every aroma from the kitchen. Without a shred of sobriety he 
would always be exhaling the fumes of his last drinking orgy and with 
stinking breath belching out the ill-digested impurities of his stomach. 
His excesses were as sickening as Frothi’s military exploits had been 
glorious. So much had this untimely corruption of greediness sapped his 
mind with its gratifications. Starkath, who loathed his debauches, was 
brought to leave Ingiald’s side and seek to join the retinue of the Swedish 
king, Halfdan, preferring work to ease. Indeed, he could not bear to 
condone even the slightest self-indulgence. As Sverting's sons feared 
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farthest part of the palace, he stooped and flung his body against the 
stout walls with such a crash that the timbers shook violently and the 
building was almost brought down in ruins. This was the result of his 
exasperation, not merely at the rebuke but the disgrace of being 
criticized for his poverty, and why he vented his anger at the queen's 
insulting speech with such uncontrollable severity. 


8. 4. When Ingiald returned from hunting he took a close look at this 
visitor who went about forever unsmiling and did not pay him the 
deference of rising, and he knew from the sight of his unbending 
features that it was Starkath. He gazed at the hands toughened in 
warfare, the scars on his front, the piercing power of his eyes, and 
noted that even if the deep furrows of stabs remained all over his body 
he had lost none of his nerve. He therefore scolded his wife and 
strongly advised her to dismiss her angry pride, charm with compli- 
ments the man she had reviled, win him over with kindnesses, and, 
when she had fortified him with food and drink, regale him with 
delightful conversation; this, he told her, was the person his father 
had once assigned to watch over his upbringing, the tender guardian 
of his childhood. Recognizing too late the old man's character, she 
changed from inflexibility to gentleness and waited respectfully on 
the one she had repulsed and nettled with her sour abuse; instead of 
the disdainful hostess she began to play the most fawning of flatterers, 
wishing to oppose his anger with attentiveness, and less blameworthy 
in that once she had been chided she quickly abandoned her mistaken 
attitude. Even so she paid dearly for it, for the place where she had 
trounced the valiant old man for sitting down at the table, she 
afterwards saw stained with the blood of her massacred brothers. 


8.5. Now as Ingiald was eating that night with the sons of Sverting, 
sending into the delicacies of the sumptuous banquet piled before him 
on the tables, with a friendly invitation he kept the old man from 
withdrawing too early from the company; as though the delights of an 
elaborate cuisine could have undermined his staunch and solid 
manhood! When Starkath had brought himself to look on them, he 
would not touch these enjoyments, and, to avoid indulging himself in 
such outlandish habits, steeled his appetite against temptation to the 
palate with the moderation that was his greatest strength; he had no 
wish to allow his celebrity as a warrior to be impaired by the 
enticements of an orgy. His fortitude loved abstemiousness, found so 
much profuse fare alien to it, and recoiled from excessive feasting; it 
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never had any time for valuing extravagance and always rejected 
pleasure to gaze on virtue. 


8.6. When he saw the ancient habits of temperance and all the good 
old customs being perverted by this new luxuriousness and unrest- 
raint, he looked for a serving of coarser food, disdaining the costliness 
of a more lavish meal. Scorning the banqueters’ all-out self-indul- 
gence, he stemmed his hunger with smoky, rancid food, which tasted 
all the better for being simpler; he had no desire to weaken the sinews 
of true manliness by contamination with the synthetic sweetness of 
foreign rarities, or break his established rule of frugality through 
curious rituals of the stomach. It vexed him to find them going to the 
expense of roasting and boiling the same meat for a single meal, and 
he regarded as an abomination food which had been steeped in the 
vapours of the cookhouse and had had many different concoctions 
rubbed over it by a skilled chef. 


8. 7. Not so Ingiald; he jettisoned the patterns of his ancestors and 
indulged in the alteration of table ceremonies more freely than 
hereditary practice allowed. After he had dabbled in Teuton fashions, 
he felt no shame in submitting to their unmasculine frivolities. Not a 
few epicurean nourishments poured from that drain down the throats 
of our countrymen. From them originated richer courses, more 
highly equipped kitchens, the contemptible labours of cooks, a variety 
of unsavoury sausages; from them we travelled away from our fathers? 
usage and adopted a more dissolute form of dress. Our land, which 
had nurtured what you might call a natural continence, now 
demanded its neighbours’ luxury. With its lure it won Ingiald, who 
thought it no blushing matter to repay wrongs with favours, nor 
considered his father's pitiful murder with any sigh of bitterness. 


8.8. Because the queen believed the old man's wrath could be best 
dispelled with gifts and, so that she should not depart without 
satisfying her purpose, she drew from her own head a beautifully 
made circlet and placed it in his lap as he was dining; because she 
could not blunt his valour she wished to buy his goodwill. But her 
offence still rankled with Starkath, who, considering more disdain 
than respect lay in the gift, threw the offering back in her face; he 
acted wisely, for he knew it was indecorous for a man to put a 
woman's headband on his locks and therefore had no desire to lay this 
unwonted article of effeminate adornment on a head marked with 
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meats roasted afresh, though they had been adequately boiled already, 
purely to glut his gourmet's belly. 


9.2. After this he could not leave Ingiald's conduct uncriticized; with 
extreme acrimony he heaped censure on his head, condemning him 
for his irresponsibility: with mouth agape after an orgy of stuffing 
himself Ingiald would emit in crude belches the fumes from his last 
bout of gorging; aping Saxon voluptuousness he had wandered far 
from sobriety in his gross excesses, so devoid of manhood that he 
caught not the faintest shadow of it. Besides this, Starkath reminded 
him that, worst of all, he had touched the supreme height of infamy 
by neglecting to avenge his father, even when he was at the age of first 
military service; disregarding the law of nature he had lavished 
kindness and attention on the butchers who had shed his sire's 
blood, welcomed those scoundrels with fondest affection, and not 
only allowed to go scot-free men whom he should have fiercely 
punished, but these knaves he should have executed he had judged 
worthy to be honoured at his home and table. Starkath is said to have 
continued with this song: '^ 


9. 3. ‘Let weakling youth yield to old age 

and reverence an elder's numerous years; 

let none reproach his long span of seasons 
when the man is courageous. 


Although an ancient's hairs grow white, 
his valour persists unaltered, nor 
can sliding Time calumniate 

his virile heart. 


9. 4. An offensive guest, who taints his show 
of goodness with vice, a slave to his gullet, 
asking nothing but his daily fodder, 

elbows me away. 


celebration after Ingiald has obeyed him and killed his father’s murderers. The poem has no 
known model or parallel in Old Norse literature. However, a scene in Beowulf (Beowulf and 
The Fight at Finnsburg, ed. Klaeber, ll. 2009—69) suggests that Saxo must have had some 
sort of vernacular model; here the Heathobard Prince Ingeld is incited by a nameless old 
warrior to avenge his father Froda, who was killed by the Danes. The part of Saxo's poem 
composed in sapphic stanzas includes some quite unambiguous borrowings from Horace's 
lyrics, and the metre itself also points to Horace. There is reason to believe that Saxo 
wanted the poet Starkath to resemble a virtuoso Scandinavian counterpart to Horace, one of 
the most famous Roman poets. 
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You who are licking the milky fat, 

I beg you, don a manly spirit; 

remember Frothi and revenge 
your father's death! 


The worthless, quaking heart shall perish; 

it shall not ward off or escape the lash 

of Fate, though it hides in a dell or crouches 
in shadowy caves. 


9. 12. Once I was one of eleven nobles, 

devoted liegemen of royal Haki, 

when Begath sat at meals above Belgi 
in order of precedence. 


We allowed ourselves a shrivelled ham 

to take the keen edge off our hunger; 

to tame the fire in the stomach a hard 
crust was provided. 


Nobody looked for steaming tit-bits, 
but each would turn to commonplace foods; 
only simple preparations were needed 

to dine the powerful. 


The people shunned foreign delicatessen, 
the greatest craved for no feasts, and the king 
himself remembered to lead a temperate 
life, spending little. 
He despised the look of spicy mead, 
drank malt-brewed ale with his friends, nor hesitated 
to serve uncooked provisions, since he loathed 
roasted meats. 


His table was always laid modestly, its 

only luxury a slender salt-cellar, 

so that tested tradition should no way be altered 
by imported fashions. 


At one time no one decked the board 

with flagons and wine bowls. The steward filled 

a cup from the barrel; there was no abundance 
of decorated pottery. 
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As long as chill terror retards your mind 

and you fear to become your sire's avenger, 

you are plainly degenerate, nothing more than 
a slave in your habits. 


You can be crushed with scant preparation, 
as when one seizes and slaughters a kid, 
or butchers a tender lamb by slitting 

its throat with a knife. 


9. 16. Look, the inheritor of Denmark after you 
will be the despot Sverting's son there, 
whose slothful sister you maintain 

in unseemly wedlock. 


While you delight to honour a bride 

weighed down with jewels, clad in glittering gold, 

I’m scorched with vexation and shame, lamenting 
the degradation. 


As furious pleasure catapults you along, 

my distressed thoughts recall the shape 

of a former time and tell me here is much 
matter for grief. 


The crime of your foes, whom you now adore, 

I rate very differently, since the face 

of this age is offensive to someone who knows 
how it once was. 


O Frothi, if only I could see those men 

guilty of your murder brought to due 

justice, l'd yearn for no more complete 
gratification.’ 


9. 17. By his instigation Starkath prevailed so much that he struck out 
from the king’s torpid, paralysed mind with the flintstone of his 
reprimand a blazing fire of resolution. At first Ingiald’s ears remained 
deaf to the song, but afterwards he was moved by his guardian’s more 
urgent exhortations and his spirit, late in the day, caught the heat of 
revenge; he forgot the part of reveller and became an adversary. In the 
end he leapt from his place and unloosed the avalanche of his fury on 
the guests; bloodthirsty, ruthless, he bared his sword and levelled its 
drawn point at the throats of Sverting’s sons, whose palates he had 
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and from you a beast arise to prey on its father. 

Say, Rothi,’” perpetual mocker of cowards, do you think 
we've made to Frothi adequate restitution 

by paying him seven deaths in revenge for one? 

See, they're borne out lifeless who honoured your rule 
only in show and beneath subservience planned 
treachery. Yet the hope always lodged in my mind 
that offspring will ever reflect their parents’ nobility, 
pursuing the role in life their blood has inherited. 
Now therefore, Ingiald, more than in times gone by 
you deserve to be named lord of Lejre and Denmark. 


9. 20. When, King Haki, I was a young, beardless soldier 
following your leadership, I hated extravagance and natures 
that were wanton, for I worshipped nothing but warfare. 
Exercising mind and body, I banished everything 

godless from my heart, shunned delights of the belly 

and embraced valour with my soul; those whose profession 
was arms once wore only rough-and-ready clothing; 

rest was rare, sleep short; toil sent leisure 

to the winds and time slipped by with little cost; 

there were none, as now, in whom the insatiate appetite 
of a blind maw obscured the light of reason. 

One of these, dressed in elaborate mantle, 

delicately turns his steed, unknots his spreading 

hair, and allows his unbraided tresses to float. 

He often joys to hold forth at assemblies and covets 

his pittance, fondly solacing a sluggish life 

by handling entrusted commissions with venal tongue. 

He infringes laws by violence, assaults men's rights 

with the sword, tramples down innocents, feeds on debt, 
loves greed and lechery, sneers with his biting laugh 

at fellowship, and picks out whores as a hoe weeds grass. 
Faint-hearts perish, though battlefields in peacetime are silent. 
"Though he lies at the heart of a vale, no vault will protect 
one who fears Fate. Eventual doom snatches everyone 
alive; there is no hole for evading death. 


7 This might perhaps be yet another name of Odin (cf. A. Olrik, Danmarks heltedigtning, 
1. 344—52 and ii. 31). 
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fighting with weapons but kisses; they should lay down their hard 
spears and handle their foes more persuasively. Alf was overjoyed 
when, beyond expectation, he had presented to him the girl he had 
sought indefatigably over land and sea despite so many perilous 
obstacles; he laid hands on her more lovingly and compelled her to 
change back into feminine clothing. Afterwards she had a daughter by 
him, Gyrith. Borkar married Gro, Alvild’s attendant, who bore him a 
son called Harald. 


6.8. In case anyone is marvelling that this sex should have sweated in 
warfare, let me digress briefly to explain certain features of such 
females’ character and behaviour. There were once women in 
Denmark who dressed themselves to look like men and spent 
almost every minute cultivating soldiers! skills; they did not want 
to allow the sinews of their valour to lose tautness and be infected by 
self-indulgence. Loathing a dainty style of living, they would harden 
body and mind with endurance and toil, rejecting all the fickle pliancy 
of girls and compelling their womanish natures to act with a virile 
ruthlessness. They courted military expertise so earnestly that anyone 
would have guessed they had unsexed themselves. Those especially 
who had forceful personalities or were tall and elegant tended to 
embark on this way of life. As if they were forgetful of their true 
selves they put toughness before allure, aimed at conflicts instead of 
kisses, tasted blood, not lips, sought the clash of arms rather than the 
arm's embrace, fitted to weapons hands which should have been 
weaving, desired not the couch but the kill, and those they could have 
appeased with looks they attacked with lances. Now I shall return 
from this byway to my main narrative. 


7.1. At the beginning of spring Alf and Alger resumed their pirating 
expeditions; they were navigating various parts of the ocean when 
they came with their hundred ships on Prince Hamund's sons, 
Helvin, Hagbarth, and Hamund. Battle was engaged and only as 
the darkness of twilight parted their blood-weary hands were the 
soldiers ordered to keep truce during the night. The next day this was 
confirmed for good by a mutual oath; so many injuries had been 
sustained on both sides in the previous day's fight that there was no 


avoids anything that could sound like a technical term, although Old Norse had at least one 
(skjald-mer, shield-maid) and Latin several (Amazon, uirago, and bellatrix, female soldier). 
However, Saxo uses the term bellatrix below at vii. 7. 7, about Hagbarth. 
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7. 17. Should anyone incline to believe that the traces of antiquity 
have vanished entirely, proof exists locally that this story is true: the 
deceased Hagbarth left his name to a village situated not far from 
Sigersted;'* there a mound rising slightly above the plain, like a bulge 
in the earth, indicates old foundations by its measurements. Someone 
reported to Archbishop Absalon that he had seen a beam which a 
peasant had discovered in that spot when his ploughshare struck it as 
he was turning up the soil. 


8.1. When Haki, the son of Hamund, hearing of these events, looked 
as if he were going to transfer his fighting from the Irish to the Danes 
in revenge for his brothers, he was deserted by Haki of Zealand, 
Viger's son, and by Starkath, whose assistance he had employed 
continually up to that time after Regnvald's death. One was impelled 
by considerations of friendship, the other by esteem for his birth- 
place, two different motives which produced in each a parallel 
stimulus. Patriotism discouraged Haki from invading his own land, 
since he would appear to be preparing battle against his own fellow- 
countrymen, while the others were making war on foreigners. 
Starkath, on the other hand, had exchanged mutual hospitality with 
Sigar and therefore refrained from acting as his foe, for he did not 
wish to give the impression of repaying kindness with injury. Some 
people have such a deep gratitude for benevolence that they cannot be 
persuaded to make a nuisance of themselves to those whose generous 
courtesies they remember once enjoying. 


8.2. Haki, however, felt that his brothers’ death was more of a loss to 
him than his champions' desertion and collected a fleet in the harbour 
which is called Hervig in Danish, in Latin the Bay of Armies; after 
landing his troops, he drew up the lines of foot soldiers at a point 
where the town built by Esbern now gives protection with its 
fortifications to those who dwell in that neighbourhood and rebuffs 
the entry of ferocious barbarians.'* Then, having split his forces into 
three, he sent on two-thirds of his ships, appointing a few men to row 
to the River Susa, where they must steer hither and thither along its 
that the location of the Hagbarth and Signe story is Zealand, and he even supports this 
opinion with what amounts to archaeological evidence, in one case provided by his 
employer Archbishop Absalon. However, the diffusion of the ballad version gave rise to 
other localizations (cf. n. 11 above). 

7" Hervig is the harbour where Kalundborg, in north-west Zealand, now stands. 


Absalon's brother, Esbern, founded the town of Kalundborg (see xiv. 36. 5 below, with 
n. 258). 
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into the province of Jaren; sometimes he enveloped them with arson 
sometimes with murder, but refrained from theft, for his only delight 
was to stride along tracks littered with corpses and over paths soaked 
in gore. Although other men would stop short at cutting throats and 
were more interested in pursuing plunder than killing, he set savagery 
before spoils and would mainly indulge his destructive whims in 
massacring people. The inhabitants were driven by his brutality to 
forestall the looming danger by public submission. 


9. 3. When Regnvald, the king of the Northmen, now in extreme old 
age, heard of his animus for oppression, he fashioned a cave and had 
his daughter Drot incarcerated within it, first granting her a suitable 
retinue and providing sustenance for a long period. He also com- 
mitted to the cave, along with other royal household gear, some 
swords which had been embellished by the intricate craftsmanship of 
smiths, so that his enemy would be unable to capture and use 
weapons which he was aware he could not handle himself. So that 
the cavern should not rise up too obviously, he made its hump level 
with the solid earth. Then he set out for war, but, since his aged limbs 
were incapable of marching into battle, he had to be propped on his 
escorts’ shoulders and advanced by using other men’s legs. After 
fighting with more ardour than success he was killed, leaving his 
country a severe cause for shame. 


9. 4. Wishing by some unusual degradation to chastise the conquered 
people for their worthlessness, Gunnar appointed a dog as their head 
of state.'° What else are we to imagine his aim was here other than to 
make the populace, bursting with pride, clearly understand that he 
was punishing their haughtiness, when they had to bow their heads in 
deference to a yapping animal? Unwilling to spare any affront, he set 
up governors to supervise public and private affairs in its name. To 
these he added separate ranks of nobility to keep unremitting watch 
over it. Apart from this, he decreed that if any of the courtiers 
thought it beneath him to pay respect to his leader and omitted to 
make the most reverential obeisance to its comings and goings as it 
trotted about, he must atone for it by the loss of his limbs. He 
imposed a double tribute on this race, one to be paid from their 
autumn harvest, the other in springtime. So the Norwegians' swelling 
arrogance was punctured and he made sure they recognized plainly 
that their pride was humbled when they saw themselves forced to pay 
homage to a dog. 
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9. 5. As soon as he heard that the king's daughter had been shut up in a 
distant hiding place, Gunnar bent all his wits and energies to tracing 
her. Eventually, while he was personally conducting a search along with 
others, he half fancied he could detect a murmuring noise far under- 
ground. Gradually working his way nearer, he grew more convinced 
that he caught the sound of a human voice. When he had given orders 
for the earth beneath their feet to be dug down to solid rock, a cavity was 
suddenly revealed where he could see a warren of winding passages. 
The servants who tried to defend the tunnel’s uncovered entrance were 
cut to pieces and the girl dragged out of the hole along with the other 
prizes which had been stored there. All, that is, except her father's 
swords, for these, with admirable foresight, she had stowed away in an 
even more secret place. Gunnar compelled her to submit to his lust and 
she bore him a son, Hildiger. This boy was a close rival to his father in 
cruelty; always out to kill, concerned merely with the destruction of 
humanity, he positively panted with a mania to spill blood. His father 
outlawed him for his unbearable atrocities, but Alver” soon granted 
him a region to lord over; from here he embroiled his neighbours in war 
and massacre and spent the length of his days under arms, letting 
banishment slacken none of his usual brutality, nor allowing the change 
of environment to alter his disposition. 


9.6. In the meantime Borkar, comprehending that Gunnar had 
forcibly taken Regnvald’s daughter Drot to his bed, robbed him of 
his partner and his life and married her himself. She was no unwilling 
bride, since she considered it proper to take her father’s avenger in her 
arms. For while the girl mourned her father she could not bring herself 
to submit with any pleasure to his murderer. She and Borkar had a son, 
Halfdan. At the beginning one heard nothing of this young man but 
reports of his stupidity; later on, however, he became famous for his 
shining achievements and his career was distinguished by the highest 
marks of honour. Asa stripling he was cuffed by a celebrated champion 
for making childish fun of him, whereupon Halfdan went for him with 
the staff he was holding and killed him. This affair presaged the 
glorious deeds to come, marking a turning point between the contempt 
he had so far earned and the full splendour of his future. His act was a 
prophecy of the mighty feats he was to perform in war. 


9.7. At that time Roth, a Russian pirate, was devastating our 
homeland with barbarous pillage and violence. His behaviour was 
so inhuman that, whereas others would spare their prisoners from 
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corporum partes tegminibus spoliare deforme non duceret. Vnde 
graues adhuc immanesque rapinas Rothoran'* cognominare solemus. 
Sed et torquendis^ interdum hunc supplicii modum adhibere solebat, 
ut dextris eorum pedibus terre tenacius affixis leuos curuatis de 
industria ramis annecteret, quorum salacitas medii corporis distrac- 
tione recurreret. Quem Fionie rex Hano, dum speciosos sibi titulos 
consciscere’ cupit, maritimis uiribus oppugnare conatus fugam uno 
comitatus ingreditur. In cuius exprobrationem prouerbium manauit: 
In proprio plus lare Hanonem ualere.’ 


9.8. Tunc Borcarus ulteriorem ciuium iacturam inspectare non 
passus Rothoni se obiicit, quorum ut mutuum bellum, ita etiam 
exitium fuit. Eadem pugna Haldanum grauiter affectum fama est 
aliquamdiu susceptis oblanguisse uulneribus. E quibus unum eui- 
dentius ori inflictum habebat, quod adeo cicatrice conspicuum erat, ut 
ceteris medela recreatis patentiori quadam lentigine teneretur. Obli- 
sam quippe labelli partem ita uerruce uitium ulcerabat, ut eius rimosa 
tabes carnis excremento sarciri nequiret. Que res ei plenum con- 
tumelie cognomen impressit, quum potius uulnera aduerso* corpore 
excepta laudem quam dedecus afferre soleant. Adeo maligna uirtu- 
tum* interpres uulgaris interdum existit opinio. 


9.9. Interea Alfi filia Guritha, quum regiam stirpem ad se solam 
redactam* animaduerteret neminemque, cui nuberet, nobilitate 
parem haberet, nuncupatis uotis uoluntariam sibi castimoniam indixit 
concubituque carere quam ex plebe maritum adsciscere satius duxit." 
Quinetiam cauende iniurie gratia conclaue suum electo pugilum 
agmine tutabatur. Ad quam quum Haldanus semel forte uenisset 
abessentque pugiles, quorum ipse fratrem impubis extinxerat, opor- 
tere eam inquit soluto uirginitatis cingulo castimonie rigorem rebus 
permutare Venereis, ne ita pudicitie uotis indulgeat, ut lapsa regni 


^ Stephanius; torquendi A ' conciscere 4 


18 The Danish equivalent of the Old Norse term raudaran, ‘red robbery’; in Icelandic law 
it meant robbery with violence. 

1 Unfortunately, Saxo’s Latin proverb has no point if one does not know that hane is 
Old Danish for ‘cock’, but there is no reason to doubt that he understood it correctly 
himself. The earliest form of the proverb is found in Seneca, ‘a cock is undisputed master 
on his own dunghill (Apocolocyntosis: "ArokoAokóvro is, ed. Roncali, 7. 3; cf. Otto, Die 
Sprichwörter, p. 152, no. 752). In Danish the earliest registered form of the proverb, apart 
from Saxo, is found in the Latin Annales Ryenses, ed. Jorgensen, pp. 62—125, at 65, 
manuscript from c.1300: apropos Hani's colleague on Zealand (cf. vii. 91 above), who 
carries the almost equally associative name Hunding (cf. ‘hound’), and who was unsuccess- 
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going completely naked, he found nothing objectionable in stripping 
the clothing from the most intimate parts of their bodies. We still give 
the name *'rothoran'? to harsh and cruel plundering. Sometimes he 
would put people to death by this torture: their right feet were 
clamped firmly to the ground, while their left were tied to branches 
bent down for the purpose; when these sprang back into place, it 
ripped their bodies up the middle. Hani, ruler of Funen, anxious to 
secure a brilliant name for himself, tried to attack Roth with his naval 
forces, but found himself fleeing with a single companion. A saying in 
his reproach has come down to us: “The cock is stronger on home 
territory." 


9. 8. As Borkar could no longer bear to see more of his countrymen 
lost, he confronted Roth; they encountered one another and killed one 
another. Report has it that Halfdan was seriously hurt in that battle 
and for some time was enfeebled by the wounds he had received; one 
gash was more apparent as he had taken it on the mouth and its scar 
was so conspicuous that it remained an open blemish after the rest 
had healed through medical care. Part of his lip had been crushed and 
was so badly ulcerated that the skin would not grow again to mend the 
cracked, putrescent surface. This feature stamped him with a most 
insulting nickname, even though wounds received on one's front 
normally confer praise rather than disgrace. Sometimes popular 
estimates of courage can take a malicious turn. 


9. 9. Meanwhile, when Alf’s daughter Gyrith saw that the royal stock 
had dwindled to none but herself and there was no man of equal rank 
for her to marry, she declared a self-imposed oath of chastity, 
considering it preferable to forego a husband rather than select one 
from the rabble." More than that, she protected herself from 
molestation by having a picked band of warriors guard her room. 
Halfdan chanced to visit her on one occasion when the champions, 
whose brother he had killed while he was young, were away; he told 
her she should loosen the girdle of her virginity, exchange austere 
celibacy for the pursuits of love; she must not be so fond of her vows 
of chastity as to be above making a match, since by this service she 
would restore the lapsed guidance of the kingdom. As he was himself 
ful in his external wars, the Annals quote a vernacular proverb, Hund er heme rikest, “The 
dog is master at home’. 


? Here begins the fourth and last wooing story of this book, that of Halfdan and Gyrith. 
For an Old Norse parallel, see n. 22 below. 
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a result the skirmish that arose amongst themselves remained 
indecisive. Finally Thori was crushed, as much by his own followers’ 
weapons as his visitor’s; Liot, mortally wounded, conferred the 
nickname of Vigorous on his conqueror, judging Oli as active in 
mind as he was fierce in his deeds, though he foretold that the other 
would perish by a deceit similar to the one he had used against Thori; 
unquestionably he would fall through treachery within his own 
house. With these words he instantly gave up the ghost. So we can 
see that the dying man’s final utterance with its shrewd prediction 
comprehended the doom that was to befall his victor. 


11.12. These feats accomplished, Oli was only reunited with his 
father when he had brought peace back to his home. After Sigvarth 
had granted him dominion of the ocean, he destroyed seventy maritime 
kings in contests of naval power. Those of foremost reputation among 
them were Birvil, Hvirvil, and Thorvil, Nef and Onef, Redvard, Rand, 
and Brand. The wide fame of his achievement kindled those cham- 
pions, who yearned in every fibre to accomplish manly deeds and drew 
them in shoals to strengthen his brotherhood of warriors. In addition 
he enlisted in his bodyguard young fellows of headstrong tempera- 
ment, who were ardent for renown. He also received Starkath into his 
retinue with the highest esteem and looked after him with more 
friendship than profit. Provided with these forces, he corrected the 
self-assertiveness of the neighbouring monarchs through the greatness 
of his name, and, by removing their troops, also took away their 
presumption and concern for mutual conflict. 


11.13. Afterwards he went to Harald, who gave him command over 
the sea, and finally he was transferred to Ring’s band of soldier 
confederates. 


12.1. At that time there was a certain Bruni, whom Harald made the 
one close confidant of all his plans. If ever he and Ring needed to 
exchange messages of a more secret nature, they would commit their 
instructions to this man. Bruni had gained this degree of intimacy 
because he and Harald had been brought up together from the time they 
had shaken the same rattles. However, amidst the toils of his constant 
journeyings he was drowned in the waters of a river; Odin, assuming the 
disguise of his name and clothing, carried out a deceitful embassy 
whereby he undermined the kings’ close bond and sowed such strife 
through his deep artifices that between those who had been joined in 
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which he set out and related according to our country’s custom in the 
vernacular, I shall start by reviewing the most eminent nobles on 
either side. I am not seized with any desire to comprehend the entire 
host, a body which could not even be counted precisely. First my pen 
shall recount those who stood on Harald's side, shortly after, the men 
who served under Ring. 


2. 1. Of the captains who flocked to Harald, the most illustrious are 
known to have been Sven and Sam, Ambar and Elli, Rathi of Funen, 
Salgarth, and that Roi whose length of beard gave him his famous 
nickname. In addition there were Skalk of Scania and AIf, Aggi's son, 
who were joined by Olvir the Broad and Gnepia the Old. Also among 
their number was Garth, the founder of Stangby. 


2.2. 'Then there were Harald's kinsmen, Blend, from far-off Iceland, 
and Brand, whom they called Crumb, together with Torfi and 
Tyrving, Teit and Hialti. These sailed to Lejre, their bodies equipped 
for war, excelling in strength of intellect and matching their tall 
stature with well-trained spirits; they were versed in shooting missiles 
from long-bows or crossbows, would commonly take on the enemy 
man to man and could dexterously weave poems in their native 
speech. So assiduously had they cultivated mind and body. 


2.3. From Lejre, Hort and Burgar went out, as well as Belgi and 
Begath. Bari and Toli accompanied them. 


2.4. From Schleswig issued Haki Scarface and Tummi the Voyager 
under their leaders Hetha and Visna, whose female bodies Nature had 
endowed with manly courage. Vyborg too, instilled with the same 
spirit, was attended by Bo, Bram's son, and Brat the Jutlander, who 
were both longing for the fray. In the same troop were the English- 
man Orm, Ubbi the Frisian, Ari the One-eyed, Alf, and Gótar. After 
these we must count Dal the Fat and Duk from Wendish territory. 


2.5. Visna was a woman hard through and through and a highly 
expert warrior; her chief followers among the band of Wends who 
thronged about her are known to have been Barre and Gnisli. The 
remainder of this company bore small shields in front of their bodies 


Tatar A (cf. Pedersen Tathar) ' Olrik/ Reeder (cf. Sögubrot borgar, Saxo below at viii. 
4. 5 Hort ac Burgha); Borgique Knabe; Borrhyque A (cf. Pedersen Borrhy) 
77 Stephanius, Atsle A t A (cf. Sögubrot irski) ! A (cf. Pedersen Gother); 


Gotar J. Olrik " A (and Pedersen, cf. Sógubrot karri ok Milva) 
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and used very long swords; these sky-coloured shields they pushed 
round behind them in time of war or gave to their bearers, so that, 
having cast away all protection from their breasts and exposed their 
persons to every danger, they would plunge into the fight with blades 
drawn. Among them the most shining lights were Tolke and Imme. 
After these, Toki, born in the province of Julin, is known to fame 
together with Otrik, called the Young. 


2.6. Now Hetha, encircled by ready comrades, brought to the war a 
century of armed men. Their captains were Grimar and Grenzli; 
next, Ger of Livonia, Hama and Hunger, Humli and Biari are 
remembered as the most courageous of the princes; these would 
very often wage duels successfully and far and wide win outstanding 
victories. So the two women I have mentioned, graceful in battle gear, 
led their land forces to combat. Thus the Danish troops streamed 
together company by company. 


2.7. The kings from the North were equally talented though 
differing in their allegiance, some defending Harald, a proportion 
Ring. Those who had joined Harald’s side were Omi and Osathul, 
Hun, Hasten and Hithin the Slender, Dag, surnamed Grenski, and 
the Harald whose father was Olaf; from the province of Hadeland, 
Har and Herlef and Hothbrod, whose nickname was the Unbridled, 
enlisted in the Danish camp; from the region of Imsland came Hunki 
and Harald and, journeying from the north to meet them, Haki and 
the sons of Bemuni, Sigmund and Serk. The king had extended his 
patronage to all these warriors in a generous and friendly fashion; 
held in highest honour by him, they received swords chased with gold 
and the choicest spoils of war. 


2.8. The sons of old Gandalf had also arrived, intimate acquain- 
tances of Harald through their long-standing dependence on him. 


2.9. So thickly did the Danish navy crowd the seas that it seemed as ifa 
bridge had been built connecting Zealand with Scania. The close- 
packed throng of vessels provided a short cut for anyone who wanted to 
walk from one province to the other. Not wishing the Swedes to be 
caught unprepared for war, Harald sent envoys to Ring to make public 


Beimuni, metri gratia; cf. above at vi. 5. 8-10) ” A, with a cursus velox; perceperant 
Gertz “ A (and Pedersen); Gandalf Kristensen (cf. Sögubrot alfarr ok alfarinn, synir 
Gandalfs konungs) ” Stephanius (cf. above at ii. 7. 3 confertissimis se globis 


immergit); consertissimo 4 
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Swinehead, Erik the Storyteller, Halsten Harki, Rut the Irresolute, 
and Erling, nicknamed the Snake. 


3.9. From the province of Jaren Odd the Englishman, Alf the Far- 
wanderer, Enar Big-belly, and Ivar, named Thruvar, set out. 


3.10. From Iceland came Mar Red-head, evidently born and bred in 
the place called Midfjord village, Glum the Aged, Grani of Bryndal 
and Grim, who originated in Skagafjord, from the town of Skær; after 
that we should take note of Berg the Seer, who brought his 
companions Bragi and Rafnkel. 


3. 11. The most valiant of the Swedes were Ari, Haki, Kevle-Karl, 
Krok the Countryman, Guthfast, and Gummi of Gislemark. Indeed, 
they were kinsmen of the divine Fro and faithful confederates of the 
gods. The four sons of Alrik, Ingi, Oli, Alver, and Folki, entered Ring's 
service, men of ready hand and quick counsel, who cherished their 
leader in close friendship; these too traced the origin of their race from 
the god Fro. Also among their number was Sigmund from the town of 
Sigtuna, a champion of the marketplace, a master in transactions of 
buying and selling. Then came Frosti, whom they named Oil-lamp, and 
his comrade from the town of Uppsala, Alf the Proud, who was a skilful 
javelin-thrower and used to march in the forefront of the battle line. 


3. 12. Oli had a bodyguard of seven kings, prompt to lend their 
strength and advice, namely Holti, Hendil, Holm, Levi, and Hamar, 
with the additional enrolment of Regnald the Russian, grandson of 
Rathbarth, and Sigvald, who clove the high seas with eleven light 
ships. Lesi, conqueror of the Pannonians, gilded a fast galley and 
fitted it with a golden sail. Thryrik rode on a ship with prow and stern 
twisted into the likeness of a dragon. Tryggi and Tvi-Vivil, sailing 
separately, brought with them twelve vessels. 


3. 13. In Ring's navy was to be found a total of two thousand five 
hundred ships. The Gotland flotilla was waiting for the Swedish fleet 


^* Sigmundus . . . ex Sigtun Stephanius (cf. Pedersen Sigmund aff Sigtim Stad, Sögubrot af 
sigtunum Sigmundr); Simundus . . . ex Sigtim 4 ! vii. A " Hendil Kristensen (cf. 
Pedersen Hendil) " A (corresponding to Hleifi according to Storm, cf. Pedersen Leivi, om. 
Sögubrot) ^ Sywaldus Kristensen ? xi. A 1 Holder; Leso Petersen (cf. Sögubrot 
Lesir, Saxo viii. 3. 13 Lesoni); Lefy A (cf. Pedersen Leivir) ” after liburnam Knabe added 
aureo * A (and Pedersen); Trygir A. Olrik (cf. Sögubrot Tryggui) ' A (cf. Pedersen 
Thorvil, Sógubrot Tuiuiuill) " Gutonica Kristensen 
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nomen,’ Sueticam" opperiebatur. Itaque Ringo terrenum ductabat 
agmen. At Oloni naualibus preesse copiis imperatum. Igitur Gothis 
obuiam Suetis ueniendi inter Wic et Werundiam locus? cum tempore 
denuntiatur. Cernere tum erat late proris exaratum mare, prospec- 
tumque pelagi explicata malis carbasa prestruebant. Et iam classis 
Suetica prospera* nauigatione usa Danis adhuc aduerso laborantibus 
coelo maturius belli locum petiuerat. Vbi Ringo expositas classe 
copias simulque, quas ipse terreno ductarat itinere, gregatim in 
aciem dirigere parat. Que ubi campis laxius explicari coeperant, 
cornu alterum in Werundiam extrahi compertum est. Quam multi- 
tudinem rex locis ordinibusque confusam equo circuiens in fronte 
promptissimos quosque et prestantiori armatura cultos sub Olone, 
Regnaldo Wiuilloque ducibus collocat. Deinde ueluti flexu quodam in 
duo cornua reliquam aciem cogit. E quibus dextrum Vngonem" cum 
Elrici filis Trygonemque* tueri iubet. At" leuum Lesoni parere 
iussum. Ceterum alas globosque maxime Curetum Estonumque 
consertior turma texuerat. Vltima funditorum acies stabat. 


4. 1. Interea classis Danica uentorum indulgentia aspirante septem 
dierum continuam nauigationem* emensa Calmarnam^ oppidum 
subiit. Mirareris late uentis uelificatum mare, coelumque ex oculis* 
intenta antennis linthea eripiebant. Nam Sclaui ac Liui Saxonumque 
septem’ milia classem auxerant. At per solidum proficiscentibus 
Scanienses, quod locorum periti essent, duces ac preuii destinantur. 


4.2. Igitur, ubi prestolantibus Suetis Danicus superuenit exercitus, 
Ringo suis, quoadusque Haraldus aciem centuriasset, patienter 
considere iussis non ante signa canere precepit, quam regem propter 
aquilas curru compositum aspexissent, prefatus sperare se facile 
collabi aciem posse, que ceci ductamine niteretur. Preterea Haraldum 
supremo etatis tempore alieni imperii cupiditate correptum non 
minus mente captum quam luminibus fore nec opibus exsatiari 
posse, qui, si annos respiciat, tumulo pene contentus esse debeat. 


" Stephanius; Sueticum A " Yngonem Kristensen * Kristensen; 
Trigonemque A ” Stephanius; Ad A 
4 *.vii. A ^ Stephanius, Calmarna A * vii. A 


* Paul Herrmann (Erläuterungen zu den ersten neun Büchern der dänischen Geschichte des 
Saxo Grammaticus, ii. 248) suggests Garnsholm, on the east coast of Gotland (now 
Ostgarnsholm), as the location for Saxo's Garnum. 

* The traditional site for the battle of Bråvalla was Bråviken Fjord on the east coast of 
Gotaland. 
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content with a tomb. The Swedes were under strong compulsion to 
fight for their freedom, fatherland, and children, whereas their foes 
had undertaken this war solely through foolhardy arrogance. On the 
opposing side, moreover, there were actually very few Danes; the 
majority who stood in the enemy line were Saxons and other girlish 
peoples. Consequently Swedes and Norwegians should reflect how 
vastly superior the multitudes of the North had always been to 
Germans and Wends. Their army, compounded not of solid military 
timber, so it seemed, but the slimy dregs of humanity, would prove 
contemptible. This harangue fired high the spirits of his soldiers. 


4.3. After Bruni, as Harald's deputy, had been told to construct the 
battle line he designed a wedge-shaped front, posting Hetha on the 
right flank, putting Haki in control of the left, and making Visna the 
standard-bearer. Harald, standing prominently in his chariot, com- 
plained, in as loud tones as he could, that his beneficence to Ring was 
being repaid with ingratitude. The latter was advancing hostilities 
against him, even though he had received his kingdom from Harald's 
own hand. Without pity or mercy for his old uncle, he was putting his 
personal ambitions before any consideration of kinship or kindness. He 
bade the Danes recall how illustrious their foreign victories had always 
been and how it was their custom to be the lords rather than the servants 
oftheir neighbours; he exhorted them not to permit such splendid glory 
to be undermined by the presumptuousness ofa conquered race, nor let 
the dominions they had won for him in the bloom of his youth be filched 
away now that he was weakened by old age. 


4.4. The trumpets blared and each side joined battle with utmost 
violence. You might well have imagined that the heavens were suddenly 
rushing to assault the earth, that woods and fields were subsiding, that 
the whole of creation was in turmoil and ancient chaos had returned, all 
things human and divine convulsed by a raging tempest and everything 
tumbling simultaneously into destruction. When it came to the hurling 
of spears, the intolerable hiss of weapons filled the entire air with a din 
quite unbelievable. T'he steam from men's wounds drew an unexpected 
mist across the sky and the daylight was concealed under a hailstorm of 
missiles. In that engagement the activity of the slingers counted for 
much. After the shafts had been flung from hands and catapults, the 
troops fought it out at close quarters with swords and iron-clad maces. 
It was then indeed that most blood was spilt. Sweat streamed from their 
weary bodies, while the clash of blades could be heard miles away. 
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4. 5. Starkath, who was the first to recall the sequence of the war's 
events in his native tongue, records how, fighting foremost in the 
battle line, he laid low Harald's lords, Hun, Elli, Hort, and Burgar, 
and sheared off Visna's right hand. He declares also that a certain Roi 
and two others, Gnepia and Garth, were wounded by him and fell in 
the fray. T'o these he adds the father of Skalk without mentioning his 
name. Starkath swears too that he hurled the bravest of the Danes, 
Haki, to the earth and in return was so injured by him that he 
departed from the field with a lung protruding from his chest, his 
neck cut right to the middle and a hand minus one finger, whose 
gaping gash for a long time seemed unable to produce a scar or be 
susceptible to cure. 


4.6. According to the same witness the maiden Vyborg, in contend- 
ing against the foe, prostrated the champion Soti. While she was 
threatening more of Ring’s warriors with slaughter, Thorkil, who had 
come from Telemark, shot an arrow and transfixed her. Such men of 
Gotland, skilful archers, would string their bows so tautly that their 
shafts could pierce even shields. No instrument proved more deadly. 
The arrowheads penetrated breastplates and helmets as if they were 
defenceless bodies. 


4.7. Meanwhile Ubbi the Frisian, the ablest of Harald's soldiers and 
surpassing the rest in his physical frame, apart from eleven he had 
wounded in the conflict, killed twenty-five chosen champions. These 
were all Swedes or Gótar by descent. Next, attacking the enemy's 
front line and leaping into the thickest of his adversaries, he dispersed 
the Swedes this way and that as they scattered in terror before his 
spear and sword. It had almost turned into a rout when Haddir, 
Roald, and Gretir, emulating his valour, assaulted Ubbi, determined 
to risk their own lives in order to avert wholesale destruction. 
However, since they were afraid to press in closely, they carried on 
their action from a distance with arrows, which descended in an ever- 
increasing shower to riddle Ubbi's body; yet no man ventured to join 
in hand-to-hand combat with him. A hundred and forty-four bolts 
had occupied the warrior’s breast before his corporeal strength failed 
and his knees sank to the earth. So, ultimately by the activity of the 
Thronds and those who dwelt in the province of Gudbrandsdalen, 
the Danes experienced a massive defeat. It was the supreme vigour of 


Hagder A ” A, defended by Svennung (cf. e.g. above at v. 11. 5 tanta de Danis strages 
accepta est); a Ræder 
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the archers that exacerbated the fighting and no other factor inflicted 
greater damage on our soldiers. 


4.8. Harald, now an old man without sight, heard the dejected 
mutterings of his men clearly and understood that Fortune had 
smiled more cheerfully on his enemies. Riding as he was in his scythed 
chariot, he asked Bruni, who had craftily taken over as his driver, to find 
out what system Ring was using in the formation of his army. The 
other, his face relaxing into a little smile, answered that Ring had 
entered battle with a crescent-shaped line. Hearing this, the king grew 
frightened and demanded in great amazement who could be responsible 
for instructing Ring to draw up an army in such fashion, especially as 
Odin was the teacher and inventor of these tactics, and no one but he, 
Harald, had learnt this novel pattern of warfare from him. 


4.9. When Bruni stayed silent, it entered the king's mind that here 
was Odin, a deity once his friend and at the moment disguised under 
this change of shape in order to grant or withhold his help. Soon 
Harald started to beseech him intently, begging him, as he had 
previously acted kindly towards the Danes, to give them also this final 
victory and let the completion of his bounty match its beginning; as a 
gift he promised that he would dedicate to Odin the souls of the slain. 
But Bruni was completely unmoved by the suppliant's prayers; he 
suddenly jerked the king from the chariot, dashed him to the ground, 
snatched his mace as he fell and, whirling it at his head, dispatched 
him with his own weapon. Innumerable corpses lay round the king's 
chariot, a ghastly heap, which rose above the tops of the wheels. In 
fact the piled bodies even came up to the level of the shaft. Almost 
twelve thousand of Ring's noblemen lost their lives upon this 
battlefield; but on Harald's side about thirty thousand nobles fell, 
not counting the slaughter of the common folk. 


5.1. When Ring learnt of his opponent's death, he gave his men a 
signal to slacken formation and ordered them to cease fighting. Then, 
under cover of truce, he struck a treaty with his enemies, having advised 
them that it would be folly to prolong the engagement without a leader. 
After this he instructed the Swedes to search everywhere among the 
strewn mounds of carcases for Harald's body, lest the departed 
monarch should be cheated of his due funeral rites. The people eagerly 
set about the work of rolling the corpses on to their backs. This task 
consumed half a day. Finally, after the body had been found together 
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with the mace, Ring, believing that propitiation must be rendered to 
Harald's ghost, attached to the royal chariot the horse which he was 
riding himself, laid a handsome golden saddle upon it, and dedicated it 
to the king's honour. Then he offered his vows and added a prayer that 
Harald, borne on this steed, might outstrip those who shared his doom 
on his way to the underworld and importune the lord of the infernal 
regions’ to grant his comrades and foes alike a peaceful abode. He next 
raised a pyre, on which the Danes were bidden to deposit their ruler's 
gilded ship to feed the flames. As the superimposed corpse was being 
consumed in the fire, he went round the mourning jarls and strongly 
exhorted them all to cast a large quantity of weapons, gold, and precious 
objects onto the pyre as tinder, thereby showing reverence to such a 
mighty king, who had deserved this respect from them all. He 
commanded that when the body was completely burnt its ashes 
should be consigned to an urn, transported to Lejre, and there 
buried in a royal funeral with his horse and his arms. By carefully 
performing the due obsequies for his uncle, Ring won the Danes' 
goodwill and turned inimical hatred into friendship. 


5.2. Afterwards he was entreated by the Danes to appoint Hetha to 
rule the remnants of their land, but fearing his enemies might 
suddenly unite against him with restored strength he broke Scania 
away from the Danish community, placing it under the separate 
governorship of Oli, and commanded only Zealand, and the king- 
dom's territories that were left, to obey Hetha. Thus the empire of 
the Danes was brought by changing Fortune under Swedish power. 
Such was the outcome of the fighting at Bravalla. 


6. 1. But the Zealanders, who had had Harald as their captain, thought 
it a disgrace to be subject to a woman's laws, for the spectacle of their 
former prosperity still hovered in their minds; they approached Oli and 
begged him not to let them be held in submission to female sway when 
they had been accustomed to serve under the most glorious of 
monarchs. In addition they promised to transfer their allegiance to 
him if he would guarantee to take up arms and remove their degrading 
situation. Oli was not slow to heed their petitions, attracted as much 
through recollecting the sovereignty of his ancestors as by the soldiers’ 
homage towards him. Therefore, after ordering Hetha to come to him, 
he forced her to withdraw her jurisdiction from all areas except 
Jutland, employing threats in preference to force; Jutland itself he 
made a tributary state, to ensure that a woman was not given a free 
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devilish apparatus would come crashing down and shear their necks, 
which would be stretched towards the fire. 


9.3. When they went off, Ebbi looked up at the contrivance slung 
overhead and told his companions to pretend to fall asleep and then 
shift their bodies, declaring that they would find a change of position 
very salutary. But some who were not Ebbi’s dependants despised the 
warning which the remainder observed; wherever they discovered a 
place to lie these sank down to rest without stirring. As deep darkness 
drew on, accomplices in the plot set the hanging weight of the 
guillotine in motion. Shaking it from its moorings, they let it 
plummet down to earth to destroy those below. As soon as the 
perpetrators of the crime had fetched a light to gain a clearer picture 
of the results, they realized that Ebbi, on whose behalf more than any 
they had undertaken it all, had coped skilfully with the danger. 
Immediately he rushed upon them and wreaked satisfaction in blood. 
Both parties suffered casualties and Ebbi, having lost his men, had to 
face the river, which was thick with lumps of ice, but managed to 
cross it when he chanced to find a boat; the account he gave to Gotar 
was more concerned with the hazardous adventure than the outcome 
of his mission. 


9. 4. Gótar, assuming the business had proceeded under Sigvarth’s 
instigation, prepared to make armed reprisal for the crime. When 
Sigvarth had been attacked and defeated by him in Halland and his 
sister captured by his opponents, he retreated to Jutland. Afterwards 
he won as much esteem through subduing a mob of Wends, who had 
ventured battle without a commander, as he had incurred disgrace by 
fleeing. Nevertheless the same company he had beaten when they were 
leaderless very soon forced him to yield them victory in Funen after 
they had found a chief. Though he fought them repeatedly in Jutland, 
it was with scant success. As a result he was divested of Scania and 
Jutland, and retained merely the central parts of his kingdom like 
fragments of a consumed body without the head. His son Jarmerik ^ 
went as spoil to the enemy along with his two very young sisters; one 
was sold to the Norwegians, the other to the Germans, for in those days 
marriageable girls were frequently put up for auction. 


9.5. Thus the Danish kingdom, so bravely extended, decked so 
gloriously by our forebears, enhanced by so many conquests, through 
one man's lassitude sank from the highest splendour of its fortunes 
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precisis ad medium trabibus non modo onerum impatientem, sed 
etiam ruine propinquum effecerant, pretergressi in opacam de 
industria uoraginem concesserunt. Quibus imminentes Sclaui, dum 
parum prospecto periculo equis improuidi pontem onerant, desiden- 
tibus tabulatis excussi precipitantur in flumen. Sed dum enando 
ripam appetunt, a Gunnone et Iarmerico obstantibus intercepti mersi 
aut interfecti sunt. Ita iuuenes egregia calliditate usi non ut fugitiua 
mancipia, sed quasi prediti consilio senes maius etate sua facinus 
ediderunt, quod acute conceperant, efficaciter adimplendo. At ubi in 
littus uentum, rapto, quod fors’ obtulerat,* nauigio in altum proce- 
dunt. Quos qui insequebantur barbari nauigare conspectos uocifer- 
ando reuocare conati regnaturos, si redeant, spondent, quod publico 
ueterum instituto regum percussoribus regnorum successio decreta 
fuerit. Diu recedentium aures* pertinax Sclauorum clamor promissis 
pellacibus exurdabat. 


10. 5. Ea tempestate Buthlus, Syuardi frater, Danis perfunctorie 
preerat. A quibus uenienti larmerico regnum tradere coactus ex 
rege priuatus euasit. Eodem tempore Gotarus Sybbonem stuprate 
sororis insimulatum occidit. Cuius nece affines permoti ad larmer- 
icum eiulabundi decurrunt seque in ultionem propinqui Gotarum 
cum eo oppugnaturos promittunt. Nec parum promissa soluerunt. 
Nam eorum auxiliis oppresso Gotaro larmericum Suetia potiri 
contigit. Qui quum duarum gentium imperio fungeretur, aucte/ 
dominationis fidutia Sclauos prelio tentat. Quorum quadraginta‘ 
captos applicatis totidem lupis laqueo adegit. Quem supplicii 
modum olim parricidis debitum ob hoc circa hostes peragere 
uoluit, ut, quante in Danos rapacitatis extiterint, ex ipsa atrocium 
belluarum communione uidentibus conspicuum foret. Subacta 
quoque regione presidia locis opportunis' disponit. 


10. 6. Inde profectus Sembonum, Curetum compluriumque Orientis 
gentium cladem exercuit. Qua regis occupatione Sclaui datam sibi 
defectionis materiam iudicantes interfectis, qui ab ipso presides 
constituti fuerant, Daniam depopulati sunt. Quorum classem larmer- 
icus forte e piratica rediens interceptam deleuit, eoque facinore 


' perhaps better sors, cf. Krantz rapto quod sors obtulerat nauigio and the apparatus below 
to vill. 15. 4 / Stephanius (cf. Krantz Auctus perinde uiribus, mouit in Vuandalos); 
ante A * xl. A ! Herrmann, Erläuterungen (cf. Krantz presidia opportunis locis 
disposuit and Justin, xii. ro. 7 puteos opportunis locis fieri praecepit); opportuna A 
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this is why you've passed this strange law about thriftiness, for fear 
that you'll be the first to go short of food. You're thinking of yourself, 
not others, when you can bear to introduce these new, miserly habits.’ 
The fellow's sophisticated irony changed the king’s wrath to self- 
reproach. When he realized how his decree for public safety had 
recoiled to bring derision on himself, he abandoned his plan for the 
common benefit and rescinded the ordinance, resolving to cancel his 
decision in preference to incurring the ill-will of his citizens. 


13.1. Whether it was because the ground had had insufficient rainfall 
or been baked too hard, the seed, as I mentioned before, lay dormant 
and the fields bore only sparse crops; the region, starved of food, was 
worn down by a weary famine, nor was there any help available to 
stave off hunger while provisions were so inadequate. At the 
instigation of Aio and Ibor a motion was passed that old people 
and infants should be killed, then all who were too young to carry 
arms be evicted from the realm and the country given over solely to 
the able-bodied, so that no one but capable soldiers or farmers should 
stay to dwell at their hearths under the roofs of their forefathers. 
When these two men brought the news to their mother, Gambaruk, 
she saw that the authors of the nefarious decree had grounded their 
own safety on this crime; condemning the assembly's decision, she 
denied that it needed the murder of kindred to rescue them from their 
predicament and declared that it would be a more decent scheme, and 
desirable for the good of their souls and bodies, if they preserved the 
duty owed to parents and children and selected by lot those who 
should leave the land. Were this to fall on the aged and infirm, 
stronger individuals should offer to go into exile in their stead, 
voluntarily undertaking to endure this burden on behalf of the 
weak. Such men were not entitled to live who had the heart to buy 
life with wickedness and impiety, who would persecute their parents 
and children by such an atrocious edict, who were prepared to 
administer cruelty instead of affection. Finally, all those in whom 
love of their own existences weighed more than devotion to their 
families deserved nothing but ill of their country. 


13.2. The majority voted in favour of this new proposal when it was 
reported back to the assembly. Everyone's fate was thrown into the 
urn and all who were marked out by lot were pronounced exiles. In 
the end those who had been unwilling to bow to necessity of their 
own accord were forced to obey the dictate of chance. First they 
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14.1. Snio was succeeded by Biorn and after him Harald came to 
supreme power. His son Gorm achieved a position of significant 
honour among the old Danish leaders for the renown of his active life. 
This man was enterprising in a novel way, for he preferred to exercise 
the spirit of adventurousness he had inherited not with weapons, but 
by investigating features of natural phenomena; as other princes were 
stimulated by a craze for war, he was excited by a deep-seated passion 
to discover marvels, either hit upon through his own experience or 
divulged by word of mouth. As he was bent on viewing things strange 
and rare, he decided that before all else he must test a report he had 
heard from the Icelanders, of the place where a certain Geirroth 
dwelt.'* They would throw out unbelievable statements about the 
immense heap of riches there, but the road thither was said to be 
fraught with every peril and for mortals almost impassable. Those 
who were knowledgeable claimed that you had to sail across the 
Ocean which girds the earth, putting the sun and stars behind your 
back, journey beneath the realm of night, and pass finally into the 
regions which suffer perennial darkness without a glimmer of day- 
light. Yet Gorm stamped out any fear of these besetting dangers in his 
youthful heart, which yearned not for gain so much as glory; he 
hoped that high distinction would accrue to him, if he could only 
venture on a quest never yet attempted. 


14.2. Three hundred volunteers proclaimed their wish to accompany 
the king and it was decided to enlist the originator of the story, 
Thorkil, as guide to their expedition, inasmuch as he was an expert 
geographer and well informed of the route to that land. When he had 
accepted the duty, he ordered them to build ships strong enough to 
withstand the unprecedented fury of the sea they must navigate; they 
must be constructed with more than usual solidity, fitted with many- 
knotted ropes and closely driven nails, filled up with abundant 
provisions, and covered on top with oxhides to guard the inner 
quarters from the spray of the encroaching waves. The voyage was 
undertaken with only three swift galleys, each containing a hundred 
select men. 


Christians; he escapes and reaches Germany, where he converts to Christianity. King Gorm 
dies when he is told about Utgartha-Loki's fate. Behind Saxo's narrative lie Old Norse 
stories about the god Thor's visits to Geirroth and Utgartha-Loki. However, Saxo—or his 
informant—has transformed these stories into an apocalyptic vision of the dying heathen 
gods in order to pave the way for Christianity. 
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14. 3. When they came to Halogaland, they lost the following breezes 
and were tossed to and fro on the waters, encountering some tricky 
sailing hazards. At length there also arose a critical shortage of food so 
that they ran out of bread and had to stay their hunger with meagre 
rations of porridge. After a span of days they detected in the far 
distance the thundering din of a storm which sounded as if it were 
deluging rocks. Guessing that land was near, they sent an extremely 
nimble youth to scale the mast as a lookout, upon which he shouted 
that a precipitous island lay in sight. Overjoyed, they all searched 
with eager eyes in the direction he had pointed, longing expectantly 
for the relief of the promised shore. When they had eventually gained 
it, they struggled along mountainous paths over the intervening 
slopes to reach the higher ground. 


14.4. There were cattle racing about in droves along the seaboard, 
but Thorkil forbade the men to take any more than would serve once 
to stem their appetites; if they herded them away, he said, the 
guardian deities of the place would stop the mariners departing. 
But they, more anxious to go on glutting themselves than obey his 
order, put the temptation to gorge before his advice for their safety 
and laded the empty holds with the carcasses of slaughtered beasts. 
The oxen were ridiculously easy to catch because they gathered in 
amazement, quelling their timidity, at the unusual sight of men. 


14.5. The following night, monsters flew to the shore, filling the 
woods with their howls and, cutting off the boats, laid siege to them. 
One of these creatures, more gigantic than the rest and armed with a 
massive club, waded out into the sea. Striding near, he began to 
bellow that they would not be allowed to sail away before they had 
atoned for their outrageous murder of the cattle; they must compen- 
sate for the depletion of the sacred herd by handing over one man 
from each vessel. Thorkil bowed to their threats and delivered those 
three who had been fixed upon by lot, wishing to keep the majority 
unscathed by jeopardizing the lives of a few. 


14.6. Immediately this was done, they were wafted forward by a 
favourable wind and sailed on to the farther coast of Biarmaland. This 
is a region of everlasting cold, spread with deep snows, for it does not 
experience the sun's vigour even in summer; abounding in trackless 
forests, it is incapable of producing crops and is haunted by animals 
uncommon elsewhere. There are many rivers, whose courses are 
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later, however, he was battered by contrary gales until his comrades 
were expiring of starvation; when only a few were still left alive he 
turned his thoughts to religion and resorted to offering prayers to the 
gods, reckoning that divine assistance was the only defence in their 
extreme plight. Finally, whilst the others were imploring the different 
heavenly powers and deciding that a sacrifice must be made to the 
majesty of various deities, Gorm solicited Utgartha-Loki with 
combined vows and propitiations and thus obtained the beneficial 
spell of weather they desired. 


15.1. On his return home, aware of having passed through all those 
seas and hardships, he felt that his spirit, worn out with tribulation, 
should be given a complete rest; he therefore sought to obtain a queen 
from Sweden and exchanged his previous enthusiasms for a sedate, 
contemplative life. After he had spent his days with the utmost regard 
for his own safety and almost reached the end of his existence, 
because certain individuals had persuaded him with convincing 
proofs that souls were immortal, he kept turning over in his mind 
what sort of dwelling he would repair to when the breath had left his 
body, or what reward was earned by a ready devotion to the gods. 


15.2. As he meditated on these problems, some who were ill-disposed 
towards Thorkil approached the king and informed him that, to reach 
any certainty in matters which were beyond the easy understanding of 
mortals and too deep for human wisdom to penetrate, he would have to 
gauge the opinion of heaven by consulting divine oracles. He should 
therefore seek the favour of Utgartha-Loki, none being more fitted to 
effect this than Thorkil. T'here were others, too, who accused the latter 
of treachery and suggested he was an enemy to the king's life. As soon 
as Thorkil realized that he had been singled out and his person was 
imperilled, he demanded that the instigators of the charge should bear 
him company on his journey. Those who had branded an innocent 
man, discerning that the danger they had contrived for another 
individual had now recoiled on themselves, tried to retract their 
scheme. But pestering the king's ears with their excuses proved 
useless; they were even upbraided for timidity and were forced to set 
sail under the captaincy of Thorkil. When wickedness has been 
concocted against someone, as often as not it will be driven back 
surely on its author. Once they saw that they were unavoidably obliged 
to face the hazard, they covered their ship with oxhides and filled it 
with a plentiful cargo of provisions. 
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15.9. They had hardly gained the open air when the snakes flew from 
every direction and spat over them. Only five of Thorkil’s comrades 
were able to embark with their captain, for the remainder had been 
destroyed by the poison. The phrenetic demons hovered above and 
cast their venomous spittle all over those beneath. The sailors stretched 
the skins over themselves as umbrellas to keep off the toxic rain. When 
one of them at this point wished to take a look out, the corrupt matter 
touched his head and removed it just as if his neck had been sliced off 
with a sword; another, peeping from under the covers, had been 
blinded by the time he brought his face back underneath; yet another 
was unfolding the protective hide when, in thrusting out his hand, he 
lost his arm from the shoulder through the virulent saliva. 


15. 10. While the rest were vainly begging their deities to be better 
disposed to them, Thorkil addressed prayers to the god of the universe, 
making appeals and pouring out libations to Him; soon afterwards, 
enjoying a calmer sky and clearer weather, they made a prosperous 
voyage. And now they thought they could glimpse another world and 
the route which led to the territories of men. In the end Thorkil landed 
in Germany, which in that era had been introduced to Christianity, and 
there among its people he first began to learn the worship of God. The 
band of his associates had been sadly depleted through having to 
breathe in such a strange atmosphere and only a couple of the crew had 
been bypassed by death to return with him to their fatherland. The 
wanness of the leader's face disfigured his appearance and originally 
handsome features, so that even his friends did not know who he was. 
Nevertheless, when the filth had been wiped away, he again became 
recognizable to the onlookers and the king became very excited to find 
out the results of his quest. 


15.11. Even yet the detraction of his rivals had not been stilled and 
there were certain men who affirmed that, once the king had 
discovered what Thorkil had to disclose, he would die suddenly. 
Gorm was more inclined to believe their story through the suggestion 
of a dream he had had which gave a distorted prediction of this event. 
Therefore at the king’s command men were procured to murder 
Thorkil in the night. Somehow he got wind of the business and, 
leaving his bed without any of the others knowing, he substituted a 
heavy log beneath the sheets; by so doing, he evaded the king's 
treacherous device, for the hirelings chopped the tree trunk to pieces 
instead. 
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squash the flatterer’s empty declaration, he preferred to give his word 
on behalf of Gotrik's generous disposition in his absence rather than 
fawn hypocritically on his present benefactor. Again he reckoned that 
it was rather more valuable to be reproved somewhat for ungrateful- 
ness and not assent obsequiously to the commendation of an idle 
boast, to stir the king with straight truths instead of duping him with 
lies and sycophancy. UIf, however, persisted not only in reaffirming 
his previous adulation of Goti but in putting his thesis to the test and 
proposed a wager with his sceptical opponent. 


16.2. Raf, after securing his agreement, proceeded to Denmark, 
where he discovered Gotrik on his throne distributing pay among the 
soldiers. When Gotrik asked him who he was, Ref replied that his 
name was Little Fox. Some were filled with merriment, others with 
amazement, but Gotrik answered: ‘A fox ought to catch his spoil in 
his mouth.’ And shortly, taking a band from his upper arm, he 
beckoned Ref and placed it between his lips. Ref immediately fitted 
this ring on his own arm and displayed the beauty of its gold to 
everyone, but kept the other arm a little concealed inasmuch as it 
lacked any ornament; his cunning earned him another present like the 
first from that right hand of unsurpassed liberality. But it was not the 
size of the reward that made it gratifying to Ref so much as victory in 
the dispute he had entered. After the king had been informed about 
the laying of the wager, he rejoiced because his bounty towards Raf 
had been by accident rather than design and declared that he had felt 
more pleasure in the giving than the recipient experienced from the 
gift. Returning to Norway, Ref killed his rival when the other refused 
to honour his pledge and, taking Goti's daughter prisoner, brought 
her for Gotrik to possess. 


16.3. When Gotrik, who was also known as Godfred," had trans- 
ferred his wars to foreign soil, auspicious fortunes extended his fame 
and power; among the other deeds of his that are remembered he 
imposed these terms of tribute on the Saxons: whenever a change of 
sovereign occurred in Denmark, the Saxon leaders must set apart a 
hundred snow white horses to grace the accession of the new ruler. If 
the changing sequence of events brought the Saxons a new leader, he 
too must humble the beginning of his power by obediently rendering 
the same payment to the glory and greatness of the Danes; in this way 
he must confess our people his overlords and present ritual evidence 
of his own thraldom. 
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16. 4. Nec Germanie quidem oppressione contentus per Refonem 
legationi addictum Sueoniam tentat. Quem Sueones aperta ui necare 
ueriti latrocinium ausi incusso lapide dormientem consumpserunt. 
Quippe molarem superne pensum rescissis uinculis subiecti ceruici- 
bus illabi fecere. In cuius noxe expiationem actum est, ut singuli 
facinoris auctores bissena auri talenta, e plebe uero quilibet unam 
eiusdem generis unciam Gotrico persolueret. Vulpecule pensionem 
uocabant.'^ 


16.5. Accidit interea, ut rex Francorum Karolus contusam bello 
Germaniam non solum Christianismi sacra suscipere, sed etiam ditioni 
sue parere compelleret. Quo comperto Gotricus finitimas Albie gentes 
adortus Saxoniam susceptum Karoli iugum cupidius amplexantem ac 
Romana arma Danicis preferentem ad pristinum regni sui titulum 
reuocare tentabat. Quo tempore Karolus uictricia trans Rhenum 
castra receperat ideoque ab aduene hostis congressu perinde ac fluuii 
interstitio uetitus temperabat. Quem quum ob res Gotrici compri- 
mendas iterato transmeare proponeret, a Leone Romanorum pontifice 
in urbis tuende presidium accersitus mandato paruit," filio uero 
Pipino gerendi aduersum Gotricum belli partes commisit, ut, dum 
ipse in longinquum hostem ageret, hic contra uicinum susceptum 
pugne negocium procuraret. Oportebat enim, ut gemina curarum 
anxietate distractus sparsa manu aptum utrique remedium prouideret. 


16.6. Interea Gotricus speciosam ex Saxonibus uictoriam* referens 
contractis denuo uiribus ac frequentiori copiarum robore comparato 
non in Saxones modo, uerum in omnem Germanie populum amisse 
dominationis iniuriam ulcisci constituit. Ac primo quidem classe 
Fresiam domat. Que prouincia admodum situ humilis, quoties 
seuiente Oceano obiecta fluctibus estuaria perrumpuntur, totam 
inundationis molem patentibus campis excipere consueuit. Huic 
Gotricus non tam arctam quam inusitatam pensionem imposuit. De 
cuius conditione et modo summatim referam. 


18 The Old Danish word for ‘fox’ is ref: there may have been some such term as re/sgiald 
(‘fox payment’) for a tax paid in Arctic fox skins by northern fur-traders (History of the 
Danes, ed. Davidson, ii. 148). 

1 In 808 Godfred invaded the territories of the Abotrites, who lived in northern 
Germany to the east of the Elbe. A Danish fleet later launched an attack on the islands and 
coast of Frisia (Friesland), but Godfred's ambition to fight Charlemagne was cut short 
when he was murdered by a retainer in 810 (see viii. 16. 8 below). 

20 There is no historical record of Charlemagne being called away to Rome at this time. 
This is probably an echo of his earlier support for Leo III in 800, when the pope, hated by 
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16. 7. Primum itaque ducentorum quadraginta” pedum longitudinem 
habentis edificii structura disponitur, bissenis distincta spatiis, 
quorum quodlibet uicenorum pedum intercapedine tenderetur, pre- 
dicte quantitatis summam totalis spatii dispendio reddente. In huius 
itaque edis capite regio considente questore sub extremam eius 
partem rotundus e regione clypeus exhibetur. Fresonibus igitur 
tributum daturis mos erat singulos nummos in huius scuti cauum 
coniicere, e quibus eos duntaxat in censum regium ratio computantis 
eligeret, qui eminus exactoris aures clarioris soni crepitaculo per- 
strinxissent. Quo euenit, ut id solum es questor in fiscum supputando 
colligeret, cuius casum remotiore auris iudicio* persensisset. Cuius 
uero obscurior sonus citra computantis defecisset auditum, recipie- 
batur quidem in fiscum, sed nullum summe prestabat augmentum. 
Compluribus igitur nummorum iactibus questorias aures nulla 
sensibili sonoritate pulsantibus accidit, ut statam pro se stipem 
erogaturi multam interdum eris partem inani pensione consumerent. 
Cuius tributi* onere per Karolum postea liberati produntur. 


16.8. Cumque Gotricus transcursa Fresia ac reuerso iam Roma 
Karolo in ulteriores se Germanie prouincias effundere statuisset, 
proprii satellitis insidiis circunuentus ferro domestice fraudis interit. 
Quo audito Karolus effuso* gaudio exultauit, nihil eo casu unquam 
fortune sue iocundius obuenisse confessus." 


LIBER NONVS 


1.1. Olauus Gotrici filius patre mortuo regnat.' Hic paterne uindicte 
studio ciuilibus patriam bellis implicare sustinuit, publicam pietatem 
priuato affectui subiiciendo. Cuius extincti corpus collis Olaui titulo 
celeber prope Lethram congestus excepit.’ 


f xl. A * A (cf. Krantz remotiore auris iudicio); indicio 7. Olrik ^ rubric in A 


Explicitus est Liber Octauus. Eiusdem Saxonis Grammatici uiri disertisssimi De rebus 
Danicis Liber Nonus incipit foeliciter 


' Book ix covers the period from King Godfred's death in 810 to King Gorm the Old's 
death in 958. Despite this unusually certain chronological frame, many of the kings 
mentioned by Saxo in the book have a dubious or semi-legendary status, and others must be 
the results of his doubling of historical kings. The book also marks a transitory period in the 
history of Denmark. The Saxons had become Christians on Charlemagne's initiative, but 
the Danes were still heathens. Saxo suppresses almost all evidence of St Ansgar's 
missionary activity in Denmark. King Harald Klak's baptism and church-building is a 
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16.7. First a building was designed, taking up a length of 240 feet 
from one extremity to the other, and divided into twelve sections, 
each of twenty feet. At the upper end of this structure sat a royal 
treasurer and in line with him at the farther end a round shield was 
displayed. When the Frisians wanted to pay their tribute, the custom 
was for them to throw their coins one by one into the cavity of the 
shield, but under this system of reckoning they might only be 
collected for the king’s revenue if the remote ears of the tax-gatherer 
had caught the sound of their far-off clink. So it was that the official 
could only count towards the tribute the money he had heard fall 
from his distant position; should the sound be too faint to be within 
earshot the amount was indeed taken for the treasury, but was not 
reckoned as part of the total sum demanded. Many of the thrown 
coins struck the shield without any ring being audible to the collector, 
with the result that the Frisians, wishing to discharge their set 
contribution, would sometimes expend a large part of their income 
in useless payment. The records say that later on Charlemagne 
relieved them of this onerous tribute. 


16.8. Gotrik had overrun Friesland and Charlemagne had already 
returned from Rome when the Danish king resolved to swoop down 
on the farther regions of Germany; however, he was caught in an 
ambush by one of his own retainers and dispatched with a traitor’s 
weapon in his own home. Immediately he heard the news, Charle- 
magne skipped for sheer joy, admitting that he had never met with 
any stroke of luck as delightful as this. 


BOOK NINE 


1.1. After the death of Gotrik' his son Olaf ruled. Zealous to avenge 
his father, he was prepared to put personal feeling before his duty to 
the people and embroil his land in civil wars. When he died his body 
was received in a mound which had been built near Lejre and took its 
well-known name from Olaf.” 


very short interlude, and the last king of the book, Gorm, dies a staunch heathen. According 
to Saxo there is dynastic continuity from the beginning through Godfred’s daughter and 
her son Sigvarth Ring to Gorm the Old. 

? Several burial mounds are found around the village of Gammel Lejre (see bk. ii, n. 7 
above); however, there is no reason to suppose that the name of the one called O/ufshoy on 
Stephanius's prospect of Lejre represents a tradition that was independent of Saxo 
(Stephanius, Notae uberiores, p. 75). 
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2.1. He was succeeded by Hemming, of whom I have discovered no 
achievement worth recording except the peace, strengthened by 
oaths, which he established with the emperor Louis.? Perhaps there 
were many remarkable deeds, glorious in his era, but the malice of 
time has concealed them. 


3. 1. Following these rulers, Sigvarth, surnamed Ring, whom the 
Norwegian ruler of the same name had once fathered on Gotrik's 
daughter, reigned with the support of the Scanians and Zealanders. 
His cousin Ring, also a grandson of Gotrik, held Jutland. As its 
smallness made each half of the realm insignificant, the split 
dominion began to be despised and even attacked by outsiders. 
Sigvarth proceeded against them with more rancour than he did 
against his rival for the kingdom and, since he preferred foreign to 
internal wars, persisted for five years in putting up a defence against 
the dangers to his country. He chose to endure a domestic wound so 
that he could cure one inflicted from abroad all the more readily. 


3.2. For this reason Ring, seizing a chance to usurp the other's 
command, tried to transfer jurisdiction over the whole realm to 
himself and saw fit to destroy from within the man who was 
performing guard duty at the gates of his country. Invading the 
provinces belonging to Sigvarth, he paid for the defence of their 
common homeland with ingratitude. Some of the Zealanders who 
were especial partisans of Sigvarth, to demonstrate a more genuine 
loyalty to their absent lord, bestowed the name of king on his son 
Ragnar,’ even though he had scarcely yet been plucked from his 


Geoffrey of Wells refers to a Lodebrok and his sons /nguar, Hubba, and Bern in his narrative 
on St Edmund's infancy (c.1155; Thomson, ‘Geoffrey of Wells, De infantia S. Edmundi, 
pp. 30 and 41). Sven Aggeson (c. 1190) is the first in Denmark to know a Regnerus Lothbrogh, 
someone carrying both names, who has a son Siuardus (Sven, BH, c. 4): they are both 
foreigners, but Sigvard conquers Denmark and becomes its king. Norse texts (like Sven and 
Saxo) fuse Ragnar with Lothbrok. Saxo knew the dynasty from the Chronicon Roskildense (i. 
16), where Lothpard is mentioned as father of Ivar, king of the Norwegians, who raided 
England with a Scandinavian Viking army; he also knew Sven Aggeson's King Sigvard. 
Having decided to make Ivar’s and Sigvard's father into a Danish king, he could 
supplement the chroniclers’ meagre information with rich Norse narrative material. 
Some of the Norse texts mentioning Ragnar Lothbrok and his sons are from the 12th c., 
and that includes the poem Krákumál (in Den norsk-islándska skaldediktningen, ed. Kock, i. 
316—21), composed as the last utterances of the dying Ragnar. The lost Skjöldunga saga 
(c.1200) most probably also contained a section on Ragnar and his sons. However, the two 
most detailed accounts still extant, the Ragnars saga loðbrókar (in Völsunga saga ok Ragnars 
saga loðbrókar, ed. Olsen, pp. 111—222) and the Ragnarssonar pattr, ed. Jonsson, i. 287—303), 
are usually dated to the late r3th c. 
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the palace. Immediately he caught sight of it, he strapped his sword to 
his side and grasped a thonged spear in his right hand. 


4. 7. As he advanced, a snake of prodigious size slithered towards 
him; a second, equally enormous, glided in its track. They vied now 
to batter the youth with their spiralling tails, now to spew a constant 
stream of poisonous vomit on him. In the meantime the courtiers hid 
themselves in the more sheltered corners to view the fray from a 
distance, like nervous little girls. The king himself, just as panic- 
stricken, had taken refuge with one or two others in a narrow room. 
But Ragnar, depending on the toughness of his frozen apparel, 
thwarted their virulent leaps with his mantle as well as his weapons; 
without aid his unflagging spirit battled tirelessly as he faced those 
two pairs of open jaws shedding their venom on him. His shield 
repelled their bites, his apparel their poison. In the end he launched 
the spear, driving it at the bodies of the monsters, which were 
pressing him hard; it tore through each one’s vitals and the fight 
ended happily for him. 


4.8. The king gazed with some curiosity at his dress, noted how 
rough and bristly it was and, mocking especially the shagginess of his 
nether attire, the inelegant look of his breeches, nicknamed him 
Lothbrok? as a joke. To refresh him after his struggles he also invited 
Ragnar to feast with him and his friends. The other stated that he 
must first return to see the retinue he had left behind and went off; 
when he brought them back, they were decked sprucely for the 
coming banquet. Finally, when the feasting was over, he took the 
agreed pledge for his conquest. Through her he became the sire of 
two outstanding characters, Radbard and Dunvat; Nature gave them 
additional brothers, Sigvard, Bjorn, Agner, and Ivar. 


4.9. Meanwhile the Jutlanders and Scanians, kindled with inextin- 
guishable flames of mutiny, dismissed Ragnar's claims and handed 
supreme control to someone named Harald. After Ragnar had 
dispatched ambassadors to Norway to plead for friendship and aid 
against these foes, Lathgertha, in whose veins there still ran strong 
feelings of her former love, sailed speedily with her son and second 
husband. She resolved to provide Ragnar with a fleet of a hundred 
and twenty vessels, even though he had once renounced her. 
Reckoning that he needed help from all quarters, Ragnar enlisted 
support from every age group, piling infirm and sturdy together, 
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feeling no embarrassment at introducing boyish and elderly squads 
among formations of the able-bodied. 


4. 10. First of all he set about breaking the Scanian power and waged 
a heavy battle with the insurgents on the field which in Latin is called 
Wool. Ivar, only 7 years old, fought remarkably, displaying a mature 
strength in his young body. Sigvard, however, while throwing himself 
head-on at his opponents, fell forward to the ground and was 
wounded. This accident gave such serious concern to the watching 
allies that they considered fleeing, and not only Sigvard was 
demoralized but almost the whole armed might on Ragnar ‘s side. 
Nevertheless Ragnar strengthened their stunned and drooping spirits 
by his manly conduct and inspiration and forced them to try for 
victory just when they were prepared to accept subjugation. 


4.11. Lathgertha too, with a measure of vitality at odds with her 
tender frame, restored the mettle of the faltering soldiery by a 
splendid exhibition of bravery. She flew round the rear of the 
unprepared enemy in a circling manoeuvre and carried the panic 
which had been felt by the allies into the camp of their adversaries. 
Finally, when Harald’s line had given way, his troops been massacred 
in abundance and their leader put to flight, she returned home from 
the battle; that night she stuck a dart, which she had concealed 
beneath her gown, into her husband’s throat, thereby seizing for 
herself his whole sovereignty and title. This woman, of the haughtiest 
temperament, found it pleasanter to govern a realm alone than share 
the fortunes of her husband. 


4.12. In the meanwhile Sigvard was borne to a neighbouring town 
and his body delivered to the care of doctors. When their efforts had 
proved completely hopeless since the terrific gash responded to none 
of their poultices, an amazingly tall person’ was observed to approach 
the sickbed; he guaranteed to Sigvard that he would immediately 
enjoy sound health provided he would consecrate to him the souls of 
those men he was to strike down in war. Nor did he remain 
anonymous, but went on to give his name as Roster. Realizing that 
he could gain a vast blessing at the price of one small promise, 
Sigvard gladly acceded to his request. Then the old man, touching 
the discoloured point of infection, cleared it away with a quick 
manipulation of his hand and promptly stretched a scar across the 


^ Odin once more. He has appeared under the same name earlier, at iii. 4. 2. 
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wound. Lastly, after sprinkling dust on his irises, Roster departed. 
Spots unexpectedly appeared in his staring eyes and the dust 
produced what looked strikingly like little snakes. I could well believe 
that the one who staged this miracle wanted to give a more obvious 
proof of the young man's future savagery through his eyes, so that 
this penetrating feature of his person should not fail to offer some 
prognostication of his subsequent life. An old crone, who was there to 
administer his medicines, took one glance at his countenance bearing 
these serpentine marks, recoiled from the young fellow in peculiar 
terror, and, slumping suddenly to the floor, fainted away. So it came 
about that the popular name of Snake-eye was widely attached to 
Sigvard. 


4. 13. During this time Thora, Ragnar's wife, was carried off by the 
ravages of disease; this sank her husband, who was deeply devoted to 
her, into boundless, oppressive grief. Since he believed he could best 
shake this off by some employment, he resolved to find comfort in 
exercise and temper his misery with toil. In order to banish his sorrow 
and procure consolation, his thoughts turned to soldiering and he 
decreed that every head of family should offer the son he supposed 
most worthless or one of his lazier and less trusted slaves to serve in 
the king's army. His edict, though one would have imagined it 
basically incongruous with his purpose, in fact taught the least 
dependable of the Danish race to show themselves superior to the 
most valiant among other peoples and brought great improvement to 
these youths, since the ones who had been selected were eager to vie 
with each other and expunge the stigma of sloth. 


4. 14. Further, he ordained that all legal disputes should be settled by 
the judgement of twelve approved elders; the usual provisions for 
settling cases should be abandoned and neither prosecutor nor 
defendant allowed to plead. When he reckoned that this law had 
helped him put an adequate stop to the malicious charges of evil- 
doers and men no longer entered into ill-considered lawsuits, he 
mounted hostilities against Britain; there he made a strike and killed 
its king, Hama, the father of a noble young prince, /Ella.* Then, when 
he had disposed of the earls of Scotland, Pentland, and the islands 
which they call Southern or Meridional,’ he gave his sons Sigvard 
and Radbard power to govern these domains in their stead. Norway 
too, forcefully bereft of its ruler, he commanded to obey Fridlev and 
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ensured that in addition he became governor of Orkney, which had 
also had its own earl removed. 


4. 15. Meanwhile certain of the Danes who persisted in their resent- 
ment of Ragnar set their minds firmly on an uprising and rallied to the 
side of Harald," at one time an exile, in a bid to elevate his shattered 
fortunes. This piece of foolhardiness stimulated a hot-blooded spirit of 
civil war against the king and, when all was calm on the foreign front, 
embroiled him in hazards at home. He set out to check them with a 
navy from the Danish islands and smashed the rebel column together 
with Harald, the leader of this defeated force, who was driven hot-foot 
into Germany, compelled to resign unblushingly the honour he had 
gathered so unscrupulously. Nor was Ragnar satisfied to put his 
prisoners to a straightforward death but chose rather to kill them 
under torture, so that individuals who could not be induced to forsake 
their disloyalty might not even be allowed to lay aside their lives 
without punishments of the most stringent ferocity. Now he divided 
the estates of Harald's fellow-fugitives among the men who were 
serving with himself in the army, for he judged that the fathers would 
be better punished if they saw the reward of their inheritance go over to 
children they had rejected through their own decision, and the heirs 
who were dearer to their hearts cheated of their patrimony. 


4. 16. Even yet Ragnar had not steeped himself in revenge to his full 
satisfaction and, since he believed that this was a sanctuary for his 
enemies and Harald's refuge, decided to go on and storm Saxony, for 
which purpose he begged the help of his sons; it so happened that he 
stumbled upon Charlemagne, ' who just then was lingering on those 
borders of his empire. Because he had intercepted Charlemagne's 
sentries and eluded the guard he had posted, Ragnar expected that 
everything else would be quick and easy to bring off, but a dwarfish 
woman, a soothsayer, like some heavenly oracle or expounder of the 
divine will, suddenly warned the Frankish monarch with a helpful 
prediction; she informed him that Sigvard's fleet had moored at the 
mouth of the River Seeve and by her timely prophecy anticipated the 
impending danger. Listening attentively to her counsel, the emperor 
appreciated that it was an enemy who had come on the scene and, 
now on the alert, took measures to stop these barbarians by opposing 
them in battle. When he strove against Ragnar he did not enjoy the 


!! Saxo's inspiration for this episode was probably the earlier stand-off between Godfred 
and Charlemagne in 808 (see n. bk. viii, n. 19 above). 
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uenerati sunt. Quo beneficio rex magis aduersus Biarmorum inso- 
lentiam efferatus sprete maiestatis sue uindictam | inopinato petiuit 
assultu. Quorum ignoti nominis rex subitanea hostium irruptione 
perculsus simulque conserende* cum ipsis manus fidutia uacuus 
Matullum Finmarchie ducem perfugio petiit. Cuius peritissima 
sagittariorum opera fretus Regneri apud Biarmiam hiberna peragen- 
tem impune lacerauit exercitum. 


4.24. Quippe Finni lubricorum stipitum celeri allapsu. cursum 
intendere soliti arbitraria uelocitatis potentia rapiuntur promptissi- 
mamque propinquitatis uel absentie facultatem obtinere creduntur. 
Mox enim ut hostem leserunt,° eadem celeritate, qua subeunt, auolant 
nec procursu languidius reditum tentant. Itaque et uehiculorum et 
corporum agilitate instandi fugiendique expertissimam obtinent 
potestatem. Credendum est tunc Regnerum fortune sue imbecillita- 
tem admiranter tulisse, quum se, olim Romani culminis triumpha- 
torem, ^ ab inermi inconditoque agmine ad ultimum usque discrimen 
abripi peruideret. Itaque, qui splendidissimum Romane militie decus 
maximique ac serenissimi ducis insignes copias excellenter obtriuerat, 
agrestis et ignobilis uulgi sordidissimo atque tenuissimo apparatui 
cessit, isque, cuius bellicam antea claritatem fortissime gentis uis 
hebetare nequiuerat, despicabilis populi paruulam manum sustinere 
non ualuit. 


4.25. Quo euenit, ut ea manu, qua clarissimam orbis pompam ac 
grauissimum militaris roboris instrumentum fortissime contudit, qua 
tot peditum, tot castrorum, tanti equitatus* fragorem apertissime 
subruit, uilem obscuramque plebeculam furtim et quasi per latroci- 
nium incessere sustineret illustremque gloriam suam palam atque 
interdiu partam nocturna fallacia maculare non erubesceret, manifeste 
fortitudinis loco clandestinas* amplexatus insidias. Que res ut opere 
deformis, ita exitu utilis fuit. Nec Finnorum quam Caroli fuga 
parcius gratulatus est, plus se uirium in nudissima plebe quam in 
instructissimo milite repperisse confessus. Siquidem grauissimam 
Romanorum armaturam quam leuia pannose gentis spicula tolerabil- 
ius ferre potuit. Vbi Biarmorum rege interfecto, Finnorum uero 


* Gertz; leserint A 


^ Here and in the following Ragnar’s status as a worthy and successful opponent of 
Charlemagne and his imperial army is once more emphasized; cf. n. 12 above. 
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2.1. Ea tempestate Sturbiornus, Suetici regis Biornonis filius, a 
patrui Olaui filio Erico^ regno spoliatus petendi auxilii gratia ad 
Haraldum, cui Thyra mater extitit, cum sorore Gyritha supplex 
migrauit, tantoque apud | eum paratiorem amicitie locum repperit, 
quanto illi eiusdem sororis sue matrimonium liberalius permisit. Post 
hec Haraldus armis Sclauia potitus apud Iulinum, nobilissimum illius 
prouincie oppidum, Sturbiorno duce conpetentia militum presidia 
collocauit." Quorum piratica egregio animorum robore celebrata ac 
finitimis paulatim tropheis alita eo demum ferocitatis excessit, ut 
continuis nautarum cladibus septentrionalem repleret Oceanum. Ea 
res plus Danico imperio quam ullum terrene militie negotium attulit. 
Inter quos fuere Bo, VIff,“ Karlshefni, Siualdus^ aliique complures, 
quorum prolixam enuntiationem’ tedio quam uoluptati propin- 
quiorem stilo* prosequi^ supersedeo. Inter hec Sturbiornus ultionis 
aculeo lacessente acceptam iniuriam pensare cupiens Haraldo in opem 
accito memorem damnorum iram* aduersus inuisam Erici domina- 
tionem destrinxit. 


2.2. Cuius rei gratia Haraldus Hallandiam/ proficiscens Theutonice 
irruptionis nuntium, que a Cesare Othone gerebatur, accepit.!! Igitur 
aliene rei impetitionem quam proprie defensionem languidiore studio 
prosecutus externe pugne proposito domestice curam anteposuit, 
reflexoque in Iutiam cursu ad opem oppressis ferendam precipiti 
celeritate contendit. Sed eo superueniente Cesar Iutiam utpote regio 
ductu uacuam nullo resistente permensus, cum Lymici sinus obiectu 
tunc temporis Wendalam aquis claudentis ulterius excurrere uetar- 
etur, coniecta in undas lancea non solum iter ad Eydoram reflexit, 
uerum et simillimum fuge reditum habuit. /Is quidem^ hastam, cuius 
usum habebat, maritimos in fluctus relinquendi monumenti gratia 


2 “ Kristensen ^ Siwaldus Kristensen * enumerationem 7. Olrik, perhaps rightly 
^ A (cf. Valerius Maximus iv. 2 pr. MTSE et quidem eum leto stilo prosequamur [so S$, 
persequamur M 77]—perhaps better persequi) * A, defended by Blatt; in Hallandiam 
Stephanius ^^ J. Olrik, Siquidem A 


? Erik Segersäll (the Victorious), died c.gg5. Saxo is the only author to make Gyrith the 
wife of Harald Bluetooth. 

10 Julin (Old Norse Jómsborg, now Wolin on the west bank of the Dziwna on the Baltic 
coast) was supposed in the later sagas to have been founded by Pálnatóki of Funen. In this 
stronghold there was established a community of Vikings, who became renowned for their 
piratical raids. By making Styrbjórn governor of the Julin settlement Saxo follows tradition 
and at the same time keeps him subordinate to Harald. 
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2.1. At that period Styrbjórn, son of the Swedish ruler, Bjórn, was 
robbed of his realm by Erik, his uncle Olof's son;’ in order to beg 
assistance he travelled as a suppliant with his sister Gyrith to Harald, 
Thyra’s son; inasmuch as he found him quite ready to offer friend- 
ship, he granted Harald the hand of this sister in marriage all the 
more freely. After this, Harald took control of Wendish territory with 
his troops and settled an appropriate garrison of soldiers at Julin, the 
most celebrated town of that province, putting Styrbjörn in charge." 
Their piratical raids were conducted with a fine strength and spirit 
and gradually increased as victories were won round about; eventually 
they rose to such a harsh pitch that they brought uninterrupted 
disasters to sailors throughout the northern Ocean. This policy added 
more to Danish power than was gained by any military strategy on 
land. Among the fighters were Bo, Ulf, Karlsevne, Sigvald, and a 
great many others; my pen refrains from writing a comprehensive 
catalogue, since this would sooner weary the reader than give 
pleasure. Meanwhile Styrbjórn, spurred by the prick of revenge, 
yearned to repay the wrong he had received and, calling Harald to his 
aid, let loose against Erik's hated tyranny the wrath he felt at the 
recollection of his injuries. 


2.2. With this in mind the king was departing for Halland when he 
heard from a messenger that a German invasion was being initiated 
by Otto, the Roman Emperor.!! After pursuing an encroachment on 
another's territory with feebler energy than the defence of his own, 
Harald subordinated his plan of an engagement abroad to the 
guardianship of his homeland and retraced his steps back to Jutland, 
marching at top speed to lend assistance to the inhabitants who had 
been overpowered. Nevertheless, by the time Harald reached there, 
the emperor had crossed Jutland, where he met with no resistance 
because the people did not have their king to lead them; but he was 
stopped from further progress by the barrier of Limfjorden, which at 
that period closed off Vendsyssel with its waters; Otto threw his lance 
into the waves before he altered course back to the Eider, returning 
very much as if he had taken flight. In casting the spear he habitually 


1 Saxo's source is Adam of Bremen (ii. 3), who wrongly attributes the campaign to Otto 
I (d. 973). His successor Otto II launched a retaliatory campaign against the Danes in 974, 
when he captured the town of Hedeby (now Schleswig) and established a fortress there. 
The expedition was more successful in putting down the Danes than Saxo makes out, for 
Harald was forced to conclude peace with him (and, according to Adam, accept baptism; see 


n. 17). 
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used into the sea tides, he gave his name to the channel, thus 
meaning to leave a memorial. Yet though his attack was serious, his 
departure proved him an empty threat. Harald, in burning haste, 
hounded the withdrawing remnants of his foes and cut down Eppe, 
who was commanding the rear, and everyone else he lighted upon. 


2.3. In the meanwhile Styrbjórn was forced by his soldiers’ insistent 
reproaches rashly to entrust his fortunes to the courage of his 
companions; anticipating the reappearance of Harald's support, he 
dashed to his own ruin with headstrong stupidity. Through venturing 
on warfare overhastily and assailing the Swedish positions with too 
little care, he met his death." Undoubtedly anyone who in some 
oppressive, dangerous situation relies on another’s thoughtless beha- 
viour instead of his own foresight is wilfully submitting his throat to 
the enemy’s swords. 


3.1. Afterwards, in order to make her country safer from surrepti- 
tious incursions by foreigners, Thyra set about cutting off with a 
rampart and ditch all the land that lies between Schleswig and the 
Ocean to the west, and undertook to build an earth fortification of 
firm construction surmounting the rampart.'* Later on, a similar 
patriotism led King Valdemar and Absalon, archbishop of the Danish 
people, to superimpose a wall of brick, whereby a more solid, 
massive new edifice might restore the old barrier that was crumbling, 
rather than allow more frequent future collapses to reduce its weak 
structure further. By using the former defence work as a foundation 
they finished off the incomplete design of that resolute female with 
their masculine intelligence, making the performance all the more 
successful in that they knew their own activity surpassed in its 
distinction that of a woman. Because Thyra bore a man's heart 
beneath a feminine exterior, she also freed Scania, pinned down 
under Swedish despotism, from the burden of rendering tribute. So, 
by repulsing her enemies on one flank with a wall, on the other with 
weapons, she brought an equally beneficial protection to the different 
borders of her fatherland. 


Gorm's queen, was responsible for building the first Dannevirke, and sets its construction 
in Harald's reign, despite the fact that she had been long dead; cf. bk. ix, n. 33; in Sven 
Aggeson Thyra's building activities are dated to Gorm's reign. 

5^ Valdemar I refortified the central Dannevirke with a brick wall sometime after 1164. 
According to Sven Aggeson (Sven, BH, c. 18) this wall was unfinished at the time of 
Valdemar's death in 1182; Absalon's contribution may have consisted in his finishing it. 
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4. 1. Meanwhile, when Harald had died in Norway, his son Håkon’ 
yearned to strip from his country the disgrace of paying the impost he 
had inherited; after hearing of the emperor's activities in Jutland, he 
hoped that Harald would be enmeshed for a little while in German 
wars, and so had the nerve openly to refuse his contribution, 
gathering greater hope and confidence from the Saxon armies than 
from his own forces. But Harald settled his differences with the 
emperor and embraced the fellowship of universal religion; he 
thereby won peace for his kingdom with both God and man, cheating 
Hakon of his idly conceived expectations and delivering himself from 
delusion and his homeland from conflicts. 


4.2. Once he had learnt of Hakon’s rebellion, he judged that the 
arrogance of the young men of Norway must be punished all the more 
severely in the recognition that they had haughtily stuck their necks 
out in defiance of himself. He therefore dispatched a pirate band from 
Julin in response to this effrontery,'* and ordered its leaders, Bo and 
Sigvald, to exact revenge for the disdain shown him by the Norwe- 
gians. As soon as Hakon sighted these forces, he perceived that his 
situation was threatened by insupportable difficulties; as there was no 
provision to hand for encountering the danger, in his despair of human 
help he turned, supposedly, to divine aid, and set about appeasing the 
powers above with a rare propitiatory offering. Bringing his own two 
sons, both of outstanding ability, to the altar like victims, he slaugh- 
tered them in an abominable sacrifice to secure victory." He showed no 
hesitation in purchasing his realm through the destruction of his own 
blood relatives and chose to forego the name of father rather than lose 
his fatherland. Have you ever heard of anything more stupid than this 
king? He could bear to devote the twin butchery of his dearest children 
to the uncertain outcome of a single battle, courting the fortune of war 
by the murder of his kin, and to render his bereavement as a gift to the 
gods for their support of his conflicts. 


4.3. In the event the Danes joined combat with him in a naval 
encounter, but in whichever direction their troops rushed to launch 
an attack, they met the hostile force of a thunderstorm, which injured 
them as sorely as if it were their enemy. Besides, the wicked tempest 
that had arisen pounded our soldiers’ heads with a barrage of such 

? Tn the Jómsvíkinga saga (ed. Halldorsson, c. 34) Håkon sacrifices his 7-year-old son, 


Erling, to his tutelary goddess as the price of victory. Hákon's well-attested support of the 
old faith later earned him the epithet ‘the Wicked’, for instance in Historia Norvegie, c. 16. 
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even before he embarked on the danger, he would have found his 
brain fuddled by sheer fright. In the end the skis he was standing on 
smashed against an outcrop of rock and he was dislodged from them, 
but found firm salvation in the accidental shattering of these laths; 
otherwise close to death, he grasped an unexpected anchor of 
deliverance whereby he survived his own shipwreck. Through his 
sharp collision with the mountainside his race had a safe outcome in 
that he merely lost a pair of splintered skis. If hard, impassable 
boulders and great chasms had not lain in his path he would certainly 
have ended by careering into the sea that washed the base of the cliff. 
Here he was picked up by sailors, but left behind for the unloved king 
a report that gave him a more melancholy fate than he actually 
encountered. Moreover, the fragments of the runners, discovered by 
other seamen among the waves, falsely strengthened belief that he had 
suffered a calamity. In fact, reckoning that Harald was made 
uncomfortable by his very presence and realizing that they were 
not honours but perils being devised to reward his courageousness, he 
transferred his exertions and attachment to Sven, the ruler’s son,” by 
serving in his guard. 


8.1. Later, since he had no wish to set about moving a block of 
massive weight with inadequate provision, Harald brought out all his 
national troops; using the joint forces of men and oxen, he ordered 
this stone of extraordinary bulk" to be dragged away from the shore 
of Jutland, where it had been discovered, to mark his mother's tomb. 


8.2. All this time Sven's fellow-captains in the navy had loathed 
Harald's authority, partly because he had shown support for the 
worship of God, partly because he inflicted exceptional burdens on 
the ordinary people; so, they introduced a well-briefed individual, 
whom they had covertly instigated, to ask Sven craftily whether he 
would be willing to enter upon war on his father and take over the 
realm.” This communication put it into the prince's mind to aim for 
the throne by parricide and, thanking his questioner, he answered 
that he would gladly accept the esteem shown by his country. Hearing 
this, the nobles enlisted his covetousness with greater confidence now 
that it had been tested, and boldly brought to light the plots they had 


Norse tradition. As with Adam before him, Saxo's main aim was to make Sven Forkbeard's 
extremely fluctuating career into an exemplum for moral edification, demonstrating that the 
man who was punished severely for patricide and apostasy could finally regain his royal 
power by reconciling himself with the Christian God. 
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hitherto concealed in their hearts. To follow up more openly the 
designs which they had covered up during their secret machinations, 
by public acclamation they immediately declared Sven to be monarch. 


8.3. While this was happening, Harald, preoccupied with hauling the 
stone, started to interrogate closely one of his navy who had just come 
up to him, asking if he had ever seen anywhere else such a gigantic 
object handled by men's labour. The other said he remembered setting 
eyes lately on the drawing of an enormous weight, accomplished by 
human strength. The king bombarded him with questions to find out 
what this was; ‘I was there when Denmark was recently taken away 
from you', he replied; *you can judge youself which needed the heavier 
effort of pulling." That was how Harald, looking to another's opinion 
for praise of his undertaking, received the news that his realm had been 
stolen. Only then did this ruler repent that he had fixed cattle yokes on 
the necks of human beings. For when he had abandoned his scheme for 
transporting the huge mass and wished to turn from dragging the 
boulder to preparation for war, he met with the severest frowns from 
his soldiery. Wounded by such a humiliating affront in that employ- 
ment, the army refused to take up arms on behalf of someone who had 
required it to bear the yoke. No regal order or entreaty could induce 
these men to procure safety for the head of one whose shaming 
command had condemned their necks to this affliction. There were 
some, however, who did not share the popular feeling, and amid the 
turbulence of public upheaval preserved their customary regard for 
their sovereign. Relying on their support as he strove to use his power 
to crush his son's initiative, Harald was himself vehemently assaulted 
by martial forces belonging to his own blood. Having been overcome in 
warfare by Sven, he pinned his faith on escape to Zealand, where he 
recruited a further batallion, but came away with the same kind of 
fortune as before, this time after a sea contest. Now that he had been 
stripped of fighters at home, all that was left was for him to call on a 
foreign contingent for aid. So, quitting his homeland, he sought exile 
in Julin, because it was packed with Danish warriors and could be 
regarded as the military nucleus most loyal to him. 


8. 4. In the meantime Sven, not yet satisfied with having dishonoured 
filial loyalty by animosity against his father, tried to court the people's 
favour; giving rein to impiety, he resolutely bent his attentions to the 
abolition of holy rites and, after expelling every trace of Christian 
worship from the land, restored sacrificial priests to the temples and 
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him to his homeland, yet even then his eyes were clouded with dense 
mists of ignorance and he still disdained to lift them towards the rays of 
shining light. For this monster crammed with wickedness, whose heart 
was so unlike his father's, was not ashamed to separate himself from 
Harald's uncommon splendour and move towards the depths of 
darkness. But although his personal defects were his undoing, he 
profited by others' altruism. Destiny dealt him a similar blow a second 
time, and after the children of noblemen had been given as security on 
his behalf and an agreement introduced stipulating the same amount as 
before, he sought and obtained assistance for his ransom. Since he was 
unable to meet the promised debt from his own treasury, he offered for 
sale woods and forests, sometimes publicly, sometimes privately, to all 
who had surrendered sons, dearer than their own lives, as surety for his 
safety; the money he then received for these estates was immediately 
counted out to those who had taken him into captivity. The Scanians 
and Zealanders bought woodlands for common use by public sub- 
scription. In Jutland, however, it was done by families closely related to 
each other, who participated in the purchase. 


9.2. Atthis period our race frequently engaged in viking expeditions, 
but this was extremely rare for the Wends; nevertheless such ventures 
began to spread more widely amongst them because the pirates of 
Julin, displaying their Danish zeal against Denmark herself, were 
particularly harmful to its countrymen through the selfsame vigour 
they had derived from the national character. These regular incur- 
sions have been put down in our own day through the patrols, alert on 
the citizens’ behalf, of King Valdemar and Archbishop Absalon. The 
energetic involvement of these two has ensured that peaceful 
cultivation is maintained on land and safe navigation on the waters. 


9. 3. Avid to take revenge for the acts of violence against him, and, 
more than anything, bent on using his troops to demolish Julin, which 
he regarded as a den infested by a gang of cut-throats, Sven filled the 
sound which separates the islands of Mon and Falster with his royal 
fleet. As soon as it appeared that he shortly intended to overrun the 
territory of the Wends, the dwellers in Julin boldly calculated that any 
attack from this cunning enemy should be anticipated by stratagem. 
When they found out that Danish guards patrolled the fleet at night for 
its protection, they chose and equipped a number of oarsmen for the 
assignment. At daybreak they arrived before the customary appearance 
of the sentinels and pretended to have just returned from their watch; 
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rowing in a small skiff across the harbour, which was bristling with 
longships, they ventured right alongside the king's vessel, where the 
steersman announced that he had some confidential information which 
Sven really ought to know about. Believing that he was bringing a 
report of some matter discovered in the night, the king drew back the 
awning which covered the ship and, poking his head out, leant forward 
towards the caller, expecting a friendly conversation. When the other 
saw that Sven was ripe for his treachery, he suddenly gripped his neck 
in a brutally savage clasp, dragged him from the ship and with the help 
of his assistants tossed him into their pirate boat. Then they sped away 
in flight with rapid strokes of their oars. So, by getting their nimble 
wits to aid them, they effected by guile what was impossible by the use 
of weapons. Consequently someone who a little while before had shone 
out from the pinnacle of grandeur was then transformed by a derisive 
jest of Fate into the miserable slave of barbarians; whether he had done 
greater wrong to his father or to religion I cannot say, but he saw the 
province he had dishonoured with his parent's exile now the provider 
of a prison and the avenger of parricide; he also found himself obliged 
to strip of its wealth the motherland he had robbed of its Christian 
worship. Nor could his followers be very quick to help him, for they 
first had to roll back the tarpaulins that screened the ships, fit oars into 
the rowlocks and draw up their anchors from the waves. So the 
campaign yielded to deceit and, since its participants did not have 
the courage to pursue the barbarians without royal leadership, the fleet 
set sail and restored the soldiers to their native shores. 


9.4. Amid these buffets of destiny Sven, bereft of any man's aid, 
experienced the benefit of female help. After his kingdom had been 
drained of wealth and there did not even appear to be gold enough for 
his ransom, the philanthropy of the married women was such that 
they pulled off their earrings with the rest of their jewellery and 
competed to make up in weight the estimated quantity; they set more 
store by their sovereign's welfare than by their own attractiveness, 
enhanced by the beauty of their ornaments. Thus, in the matter of his 
release, both sexes showed their concern for the need of one human 
being. So it was more of a gratification than a trouble for these ladies 
in their gowns to buy back with their private means the topmost 
representative of the state. In laying out their communal donations 
they showed no hesitation in seeking safety for a person who had led 
the way as a persistent advocate for the abandonment of true religion. 
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Our country, unaware of its own ruin, thought it a deed of patriotism 
to requite a supreme crime with the most handsome generosity, 
bestowing unwarranted courtesy and favour on someone who had 
offered violence both to his father and to divine power, so that what 
should have been atoned for by his punishment was rewarded by their 
allegiance. Whereas his subjects had held deep hatred for Harald, 
they burned with an equally strong affection for Sven, exhibiting 
disdain for the promoter of Christianity and friendship for an 
individual who scorned it. In this way the people commended a 
sacrilegious spirit and castigated a pious one, heaping just as much 
contempt on the father's holiness as it had loaded honour upon the 
son's blemishes; it worshipped its present king with an excessive 
fondness and partiality because he had annulled sacred practices, to 
the extent that it had recovered him from pirate captivity three times 
by proffering the agreed payments. 


9. 5. Sven's heart was grateful enough to dispense rewards to the 
matrons for their compliance. For he granted to women from then 
onwards the right of sharing inheritances,” from which the law had 
originally excluded them. But in order to collect the money still lacking 
from the previous amount of tribute, he ordered his fields and estates to 
be auctioned, and therefore, as he himself was sold by foreigners, so he 
put his homeland up for sale to his citizens. I am not certain whether he 
was made happier or more wretched by his period of starvation, seeing 
that it reduced his frame but proportionally spared his wealth, and by 
having his limbs waste away he conserved his riches. 


9. 6. Not yet satisfied, however, with despoiling him of his resources, 
the barbarians forced the severely plagued king to swear that he would 
also abate his anger, thereby wresting a double bargain from the 
pitiable fellow. If the one promise was hard to deliver, it was 
disgraceful to accede to the other. Necessity had dictated that he 
should pour away his revenue to the enemy; even so, it is a charity 
bordering on disgrace to cast aside all regard for an injury and to 
compensate for suffering by allowing exemption to one's captors. As it 
is weak to submit to an outrage, so is it shameful to relinquish 
vengeance for it. To be pushed beyond the limits of one's strength is 
more laudable than to use it languidly. By no means backward in his 
eagerness to dispense with imprisonment, he took an oath to abandon 
the idea of revenge and conceded the articles of the proposed covenant; 
his enemies were thereby enriched no less with the privilege of 
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11.2. Ita Sueno eodem pene tempore et religioni paruit et patria 
potitus est. Ne autem, quorum fauorem impietate contraxerat, 
sanctitatis irritamento odia in se repente traiiceret, publice dissim- 
ulata religione, priuatim exhibita pium mentis habitum texit. Itaque 
diuersi motus hisdem precordiis inclusi, summa formido ac sanctis- 
sima deuotio, animum eius perplexa cunctatione distractum ad 
ultimam pene hesitationem redegerant. Hinc enim perdendi regni, 
inde ledendi numinis metus pectoris eius munimentum ancipiti 
periculo uulnerabat. Fastidite siquidem religionis ultorem deum, 
plebem culte uindicem metuebat. Que tam dissona studia attentiore* 
animi comparatione expendens plus diuini quam humani timoris 
uiribus indulgendum prouidit.‘ Priuatim itaque maiores aggressus 
clandestina ammonitione sacris ritibus subiicere perseuerabat, dis- 
serendi officium, quod a literis doctrinaque non traxerat, rudi atque 
impolito ingenio prosecutus. Adeo preceptoris partes, quas solertia ac 
consuetudine parum complexus fuerat, a fundande religionis cupidine 
mutuabatur. 


11.3. Verum medele salubritatem ab incolumi capite quesitam ab 
aridis atque indignantibus membris euomi crederes.” Neque enim 
amator ueterum populus docilem inusitatis animum prebere susti- 
nuit. Quinetiam externi cultus tedio patrium emulatus est. Igitur 
cupido sed inefficaci serende religionis auctori numinis’ sui illustrator 
deus Popponem?" ingenio ac sanctitate conspicuum precipuaque 
literarum scientia excellentem preclari* operis consortem adiecit. 
Hic Danorum concione publice apud portum, cui glaciei frequentia 
agnomen peperit," habita, cum eos, ne fana excolere uellent, sermone 
flectere* nequiret, euidenti indicio certissimum  assertioni sue 


* peruidit Gertz ^ cerneres 7. Olrik ^ nominis Kinch, perhaps rightly 


> The ‘Poppo legend’, as L. Demidoff calls it in her survey (“The Poppo legend’), 
originates in Widukind of Corvey’s mention of a contemporary event, Harald Bluetooth’s 
conversion after a cleric had carried red-hot iron in his presence (0.968; Widukind, Rerum 
gestarum Saxonicarum libri tres, ed. Hirsch and Lohmann, iii. 65); Widukind adds that the 
cleric ‘is now a pious bishop by the name of Poppa’. The most likely candidate is Poppo, 
bishop of Würzburg 961-84, which would date the event to (shortly) before 961. The story 
developed in the following centuries, and Saxo's main sources seem to be Adam of Bremen 
(i1. 35) and a later scholion (no. 20) in the MS tradition C of Adam, which provided the 
unusual circumstance that the iron was formed as a glove, ‘ferrum . . . in modum cyrotece 
formatum’. Scholion 20 dates the event to Harald's time, Adam to the time when Erik the 
Victorious reigned in Denmark and Sven was in exile (cf. n. 33 above). After the miracle 
Saxo makes Poppo bishop in Árhus, whereas Adam refers to him as bishop-elect in 
Schleswig. 
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answered: ‘You can reckon Norway’s been riven from you.’ He 
judged that more assistance lay in his bow than in the army, and 
comprehended the future outcome of the battle in his laconic but 
acute reply. 


12.5. Things fell out just as he had predicted. The smashing of the 
bow presaged subsequent disaster for the Norwegians. Olav decided 
to forestall the enemy forces by taking fate into his own hands and 
committing suicide; in full armour he took a flying jump into the deep 
waters, as though he would depart from the world more happily if he 
could dispense with his lust for life and were not obliged to look upon 
his conqueror. Once Sven had seen the hostile troops brought under 
his control, although his warriors had thrown them into flight he 
wished to win their allegiance by an address, and so, after an 
outstanding martial triumph he turned to amiability, believing it no 
disgrace if the victor came to terms with the vanquished. 


12.6. Still unsatisfied after the subjugation of Norway, Sven tra- 
velled to England, where he made a covenant with /Ethelstan?? that, 
following the latter's death, he should enjoy the possessions and title 
of the monarch there. 


13.1. During the same era, Rimbrand succeeded Poppo and Markus 
replaced Harik as sanctified bishops. In taking over the ecclesiastical 
office of Liafdag, Fulbert shone resplendently. After him Odinkar the 
White, of illustrious family, assumed the mitre. Magnanimous 
towards God, he donated his ample inheritance to the regular 
needs of his parishes, without keeping even a meagre amount of 
money for himself; churches hitherto lacking possessions he made 
rich in fertile land and property, so that the noble cathedrals 
throughout Jutland received almost all the estates they now hold 
through his pious benefactions. More interested in the people's 
devoutness than his personal belongings and striving for substantial 
before perishable fame, with a brief expenditure of goods he obtained 
lasting pleasures of the soul, and so preferred to relinquish his noble 


missionary bishop (for instance in Zealand and Scania), activities which Saxo here attributes 
to the younger Odinkar. This apparent confusion on Saxo's part is emphasized when he 
mentions Odinkar's promotion in Ribe a second time, at x. 17. 4 below. As Saxo and Adam 
relate, the Odinkars belonged to a very powerful family; because of the very unusual name 
they must be close relatives of an early roth-c. Odinkar with royal connections; he is 
mentioned in the runic inscription on Haddeby stone no. 4 as father of Asfrid, King Gnupa 
of Hedeby's wife (Danmarks runeindskrifier, ed. Jacobsen and Moltke, i. 11—15). 
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patrimonii quam religionem rei familiaris inopem esse maluit, ad eum 
hereditatis sue honorem transferens, a quo pia dona perpetuis bonis 
rependenda cognouerat. Nec possessionem sacris impendisse con- 
tentus, ut omnes uirtutis* partes ac numeros exsequeretur, etiam 
rerum beneficiis uirtutum adiumenta subtexuit. Siquidem Syalan- 
diam et Scaniam officio pie eruditionis aggressus mirificum sacri 
dogmatis auctorem agere coepit. Ac ne parcius animi quam corporis 
officium amministraret, tantum* se in amplificanda religione gessit, 
quantum egerat in locupletanda, pro quo patrimonium erogauerat 
etiam morte paratus occumbere. 


13.2. Ceterum Sueno senilis anime laboribus fessus diuinis rebus 
infatigabilem ultimi temporis curam tribuit nec spiritu quam reli- 
gione diuturnior fuit. Siquidem omni humana concussione uacuus in 
ipso perfectissime uite fulgore decessit. Hunc igitur due* inter se 
diuisere fortune, quem uaria sors in ludibria ac decora alterna* uice 
traiecit, regno illius captiuitatem, captiuitati exilium. substituendo. 
Quis enim crederet* illum a maximo solio ad Sclauorum peruen- 
turum catenas? Quis rursus existimaret a Sclauicis uinculis ad regni 
rediturum insignia? At tamen ex rege captiuus atque ex captiuo rex 
est factus. Ita nunc miserrimis, nunc felicissimis par diuerso con- 
ditionis habitu geminam utriusque fortune mensuram equauit. 


14.1. Mortuo Suenone Angli ac Noruagienses,^ ne rerum summam 
alieno imperio* subiectam haberent, reges ex suis legere quam a 
finitimis* mutuari satius rati abrogato Danici nominis respectu 
Eduardum** atque Olauum in maiestatis fastigio locauerunt. 
Quorum preualidum robur Kanutus? Danorum solio functus inter 
rerum initia aggredi ueritus, ne tamen regnandi usum* intra patrie 
metas clausum haberet, dissimulata magis quam omissa paterni 
imperii recuperatione primum Sclauie ac Sembie perinde ac debili- 
oribus regnis ferrum iniicere statuit. Quarum alteram Sueno, 


14 ° Noruagenses A 


5+ A mistake for /Ethelred, who was restored to the throne of England after Sven's death. 
The king of Norway is Olav Haraldsson, St Olav. 

55 Saxo's sources for the reign of Cnut the Great are late and rather badly informed: 
Adam of Bremen, the Chronicon Roskildense, and Sven Aggeson. Saxo seems to have had no 
access to English sources; hence his ignorance about Cnut's brother Harald Svenson, king 
of Denmark 1014-18, who is mentioned, for instance, in the Encomium Emmae Reginae (ed. 
and trans. Campbell, , e.g. at ii. 2, p. 17). 

°° Saxo's source for this expedition against the Wends and Samlanders is Sven Aggeson 
(Sven, BH, c. 9); its background in Sven's work, finished c.1190, must be 12th-c. Danish 
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17. 6. At the season when our Creator chose to share his immortality 
with us and the annual festival had come round once more, Ulf was 
invited by Cnut to a banquet at Roskilde; but liquor got the better of 
this warrior’s carefulness and that night he began to sing out his own 
praises, in particular commemorating the calamity that had recently 
befallen the drowned men. The king concluded that the other was 
openly taunting him for the dangers to which he had exposed his 
followers and unleashed a spate of furious anger against Ulf's abusive 
lyrics, for he thought it shameful to entertain a guest under whose 
leadership he knew he had been robbed of his bravest champions. 
Accordingly Cnut gave orders, even during the ceremonial meal, that 
some of the bystanders should murder UIf, so that he paid a fitting 
penalty for his impetuous tongue." So while, being far from sober, he 
recalled the deaths of those others, he was chanting his own dirge, 
and as he greedily drained the goblets it was as if he were replenishing 
them with his own flowing blood. With such an impudent nature he 
truly deserved to win pain instead of pleasure, for he had claimed it as 
an honour that through his leadership the king's crack division had 
suffered its greatest damage. After the killing had been accomplished, 
Cnut compensated for his wrong in having broken the bonds of 
kinship and having left his sister a widow; he assigned two large 
territories of land to Estrith, which she later caused to be divided so 
that tithes could be presented to a church which has been regarded 
with particular veneration, that of the Holy Trinity at Roskilde. 


18. 1. At this time the large numbers of men-at-arms who had 
streamed to Cnut's court proved somewhat irksome, not so much 
because of the expense but on account of their passionate feelings. 
The reason was that the majority set greater store by their brawn than 
their behaviour; if any had acquired some significance in battle, they 
looked on the proprieties of peace as unheroic, to the extent that those 
who were prominent afield were considered plebeian indoors, and 
characters which blended respectability and ferocity were scarcely to 
be found. The result was that a great many who were habitually given 
to violence and brawling proved a continual threat within the palace. 


18.2. The king perceived that between them there existed an 
immense disparity in race, language, and temperament, for they 
were motivated by various conflicting emotions towards one another, 
some vexed through arrogance, others by envy, and certain ones, too, 
because of anger; in order to prevent them from behaving factiously, 
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discipline tenorem, qua tante uarietatis discordiam rumperet debit- 
amque militi maturitatem monstraret, exactissimis edidit institutis.” 


18.3. Itaque circumspectissima eiusdem deliberatio Oponis^?! Sia- 
landici ceteros prudentia atque auctoritate* prestantis monitis per- 
suasa, ne externa forte domestico crimine turbarentur, socialis odii 
tempestatem repressit, legeque’ seuerissime cauendo seditiosum 
militie spiritum ueluti fraterna quadam charitate coercuit. Atque ut 
audacie comitatem adiiceret, fortissimo militi speciosissimum moris 
habitum ingenerauit, clientelam suam effrenium ac litigiosorum 
conuictu tamquam erubescenda* aliqua sentina uacuefacere cupiens. 


18.4. Vt ergo improborum frequentiam a curie ualuis* repelleret, 
statuit, ut in capessendo discubitu ordine, quo quisque militaris 
muneris aduocationem* sortitus fuerat, | uteretur, locoque“ ante- 
celleret, qui prior obsequio foret. Adeo militie uetustatem honore 
mense rependi par duxerat, ne promiscuis sedendi locis confusa 
meritorum series uideretur. Eum uero, qui coena inita aliqua mora 
interpellante tardior superuenisset, inter considentes excipi oporte- 
bat. Qui si tam arcto se consessu^ iunxissent, ut ob nimiam eorum 
frequentiam qui superuenerat sessum recipi nequiret, qui eius loco 
insederat exsurgens proximum occupabat, eousque inuicem se assur- 
gendi* officio uenerantibus, donec laxato totius consessionis ordine 
legitimum recipiendo spacium patuisset, mensaque qui postremus 
residebat abscederet. 


18 “ Oponis J. Olrik ^ Kinch; legesque A * Stephanius; locaque A 
“ Stephanius; concessu A 


?' The following section on the rules for Cnut’s military household is a free paraphrase 
of Sven Aggeson’s Lex castrensis siue curiae, “The Military Law, or Law of the Court’, in the 
vernacular called Witherlogh (Vederloven), ‘the Penal Code’. Sven claims that he has 
translated a short vernacular version of Cnut the Great’s law, which Archbishop Absalon 
and King Cnut VI (1182-1202) had had written down. Saxo, in his usual rather ruthless 
way of handling his sources, inserts the text in the section on Cnut the Great, without a 
word about the circumstances of its being written down. However, Saxo alludes to the 
topicality of the law for his own time at x. 18. 19 below. A short version in Old Danish has 
been transmitted in 15th-c. manuscripts, but its authenticity as the text behind Sven’s 
treatise is disputed. Several passages in Sven’s, and therefore also in Saxo's, military law can 
be paralleled in Latin and Old Norse legal texts, for instance the Norwegian kings’ 13th-c. 
Hiróskrá, the law of the royal military retinue (cf. Christiansen, i. 201—5). In addition, 
Saxo's version shows some influence from canon law which is absent from Sven's version, 
in particular rules concerning summons of defendants, witnesses, and proofs and evidence 
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18.15. If the accused person could not be overmastered by evidence 
which the plaintiff brought forward, he could summon six of his fellow- 
recruits to testify on his behalf and thereby prove he was innocent of the 
alleged offence. Were one of the company of fighting-men to injure 
another unwittingly, not knowing him to be a member of the militia, he 
had to collect the same number of comrades who would swear as a body 
that there was every reason to believe he had acted in error. 


18. 16. Now those who had been sentenced by the customary laws and 
condemned in this way were bereft of joy; a hard fate embraced them 
and this was all the more definite because we know that the bishops of 
three realms pronounced solemn excommunication on all who were 
guilty of those felonies. Thus the power of discipline clung to a twin 
pillar, for it depended partly on the king’s support, partly on that of the 
Church, so that you would have imagined human decisions were 
ratified by divine judgement. The firmness of the system broke up 
dissensions, put an end to rivalries, stamped out insurrections, and 
made the soldiery more compliant towards their ruler. Later on, either 
through lack of energy or because princes were merciful, its sternness 
became tempered by monetary fines. An exception to this, however, 
was made for the offence of beating someone with a stick, since such 
implements are normally used only to drive dogs away. So much did 
our ancestors’ sense of shame cause them to feel that the deepest 
reproach lay in a humiliating blow. 


18.17. Nevertheless the monarch himself happened to be the first to 
fall accountable to his own decrees, and he reduced the stability of the 
law, which till then had rested sound and secure, when under the 
influence of drink he killed one of his own soldiers." As soon as he 
realized that he was manifestly culpable under the statutes passed by 
himself, he was seized with bitter remorse; having convened an 
assembly of his housecarls, he stepped down from his throne and 
within view of all prostrated himself in supplication on the ground, 
after which he commanded the men to demand whatever punishment 
they wished for the crime he had committed; he promised he would 
willingly incur the adjudged penalty at their hands. Though Cnut 
could have defended his action under the pretext of his sovereign 
power, he abased himself to receive requital from his warriors, 
preferring to make humility a proof of his mildness rather than let 
force be a mark of arrogance. The retainers filed out of the meeting in 
tears and entered into discussion; they could see that passing a pitiless 
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sentence on the king would be scarcely decent and would serve very 
little purpose, for they were quite aware that without him they would 
constitute a body without a soul and bea prey to those they had hitherto 
had the whip hand over. Lastly they had to acknowledge that if the king 
underwent retribution their whole military status would be dislocated, 
the proscription of one would mean doom for them all, his downfall 
would bring about their own collapse, and his condemnation would put 
their entire community in jeopardy. Therefore, uncertain what to 
decide in such a difficult situation and fearing to use either too lightly or 
too severely the judicial prerogative which had been entrusted to them, 
they voted that Cnut should be fined at his own assessment, considering 
this matter better left to the royal pleasure than to the notions of 
individual subjects. It was their belief that his offence was pardonable, 
since it was known to have been committed on impulse, not by design. 
Accordingly, after being in the position of defendant he was appointed 
judge, and they bestowed the power to pardon on one who was 
expecting to be penalized. Enabling him to give a ruling on the act at 
his own discretion was a noble gesture, for there was a danger that they 
might complete their problematical task rashly when they cast their 
verdict, either by demanding too lenient a revenge for their confeder- 
ate, or by seeking too damaging a punishment for their king. The 
awkward circumstances made them grant deliverance to their ruler, 
although he had almost come to grief through his own misdemeanour. 
Moreover they thought the satisfaction he had given for his wrong- 
doing had been sufficiently painful, in that a man at the peak of success 
could have endured to throw himself down thus as a humble petitioner. 


18. 18. In the end, after treating him respectfully and telling him that 
he must no longer play the part of a hesitant culprit but of a self- 
confident judge, they restored him to his throne. The king deter- 
mined that he should atone for his guilt by a money contribution. 
Because at other times murderers would customarily make amends 
for their crime with 40 marks, he assigned himself a payment of 360 
by way of fine. To this sum he added 9 gold marks as a gift and 
established a law that the same form of amercement should always be 
imposed on any guilty of a similar outrage. Of the total amount he 
assigned a third part to the crown, another third to the militia, and 
the remainder to the relatives of the slaughtered man. And because in 
the present instance he had been obliged to act both as king and 
criminal, he divided the share allotted to himself between ministers of 
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the Church and the poor, estimating that a pious gift should be 
offered to appease God, as the universal ruler. He acted both as 
merciful judge and generous defendant, who could claim a sort of 
forgiveness and the hope of absolution by espousing this necessary 
process of atonement. 


18. 19. Nevertheless, during the rest of this monarch's life there was 
no one who abused military practice and then offered penance for it. As 
long as recalcitrant members were dealt with in the prescribed way, the 
soldiers had no mind for legal disputes. In exacting retribution 
allowance was never made for ties of blood and kinship so as to prevent 
the duty of condemnation going forward with appropriate thorough- 
ness. But now that the primitive bonds between our fighting-men have 
become flabby and weak, more serious wickednesses occur amongst 
these comrades-in-arms than among outsiders; all proceedings against 
malefactors have come to a halt, and a person who should be punishing 
an infringement of the rules becomes its defender, with the result that 
there is nobody to put a stern, inflexible curb on the lax behaviour of 
the troops.” So, leaders of our own day have not considered it the 
slightest cause for shame to repeal these traditions of army discipline, 
confirmed by long use. Whenever peaceful life at home is tossed on the 
billows of civil discord, the mould of ancient custom is split apart. With 
young recruits of an unbridled and ardent nature one must not be over- 
partial or lavishly indulgent, but employ strict measures. Cnut is 
recognized as having been scrupulous in this way, genuinely and 
strongly alert in managing matters which concerned the military code. 


18.20. Apart from this it was not permitted for the king to dismiss a 
soldier or a soldier to depart from the king's service except on the last 
day of the year. Later this seriousness of principle percolated from the 
royal court into the daily habits of somewhat humbler households and 
for a long time men of rather lower status were keen to model their 
pattern of behaviour on that of their superiors. 


19.1. In the meanwhile death snatched away Sven, who was at that 
period devoting himself to the guardianship of Norway, and soon the 
highest office of that province devolved on his father. But?* (when 
the first written version of the Lex curie, the one commissioned by Archbishop Absalon and 
King Cnut VI (1182-1202); cf. n. go above. 

?* Something is wrong with the text. Instead of emending Ut autem like previous editors, 


the present one suspects that some words have fallen out: ‘But when Cnut (heard that 
Richard had returned, he) was intent, etc.’. 
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20.2. The preservation of his survivors depended on the dying man’s 
genius. His corpse, conveyed on a bier by the soldiers during the 
engagement, helped the Danes right through to their triumph, as 
though he still survived to urge them on; you would have imagined 
his dead presence exerted influence to bring about their success just 
as much as when he was alive. His followers, having given their 
guarantee of departure, shortly afterwards approached the people of 
Rouen about his interment. The foe seized upon the terms and 
granted a resting place in their city for Cnut’s remains. Carrying out 
the advice they had received, the warriors successfully accomplished 
the battle, stipulations, burial, and funeral rites, and after taking their 
deceased monarch into action on their shoulders, dealing defeat, and 
seeing his body to rest, they stayed only to collect provisions before 
they returned to their own communities. 


20.3. Such was the end of Cnut, a ruler whom none of our kings 
surpassed in brilliance, even though others won more dazzling 
victories. The trustworthiness of his gracious reputation had so 
much augmented his great deeds that, though there were some who 
had equalled him in their glorious exploits, he excels them all in the 
extent of his renown. And though lack of information, uncertainty, 
and the rust of antiquity have impaired the splendour of those others, 
Cnut’s prestige, supported by the enjoyment of a long-lasting fame, 
revives continually through the undying fruits of memory. Amply 
furnished with piety and courage, he was concerned to extend 
Christianity no less than his empire. Notwithstanding the fact that 
he had become celebrated far and wide for his illustriousness as a 
warrior, he also cultivated gentler endeavours, and from his own 
revenues set up communities of cloistered priests in a great many 
places; he enlarged the number of churches by adding new 
foundations and increased people’s reverence for the Faith, which 
he himself had ever displayed to the full, by contributions paid out of 
the royal funds. In case he appeared to favour deeds of bravery more 
than his duties towards God, and desiring to supply himself with 
equal praise in either sphere, he also left the monastic order more 
flourishing. His active enthusiasm attained such a bright splendour 
that, whereas the martial valour of highly courageous monarchs has 
entered the oblivion of bygone ages, posterity has firmly recognized 
how rich was Cnut’s reputation for winning success. 
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21.1. In the meanwhile Sven Estrithson, awaiting Cnut’s arrival in 
England,” so that he could shake the inhabitants more thoroughly 
out of any bid for revolt, spread his army garrisons about, for he did 
not want to rouse the strength of the English, whom he mistrusted, 
by allowing them an unimpeded attack on his defences. When, 
however, news of Cnut’s death was brought to the Norwegians, 
because of their lasting shame at compliance with a foreign power 
they threw off Danish authority, seceded in favour of Magnus, Olav’s 
son, whose surname marked his goodness, and gave him the 
kingdom. The proven saintliness of his father had gained him the 
people’s support. Therefore, not satisfied with granting their devo- 
tion to the parent, they had extended their favour to his son also. 


21.2. While this was happening, Cnut,'’ as deeply upset by the report 
of Norway’s treachery as he was by that of his father’s death, began to be 
worried, for if he turned his efforts to war with his neighbours, in the 
delay caused by his absence he might find himself deprived of England; 
he therefore judged it more prudent to tolerate the revolt of the lesser 
country than give an opportunity to the larger one for a similar attempt; 
he considered that the fear alone of a graver event outweighed a smaller 
distress. For this reason he concealed his displeasure at the insult and 
approached the rebel with certain terms, stipulating on oath that 
whichever of them died first should yield his kingdom to the 
survivor; ? this would avoid a situation where a new division of the 
realms tore apart the old acknowledged authority and divided the 
supreme power, which had formerly had the advantages of unity. So he 
strove to keep Denmark and Norway under a single command, his 
preference being to subordinate one to the other instead of letting each 
exercise rule individually; he would rather foreigners held sway over his 
country than that his country should exclude foreigners from those it 
governed. Surely that agreement, inasmuch as it was more subject to 
chance, came all the nearer to foolishness, in that it would produce for 
one or the other realm either a glorious sovereignty or mean servitude. 
Each party took an oath agreeing to abide by the covenant. 


21.3. Next, after he had journeyed to England, Cnut discovered that 
Sven's indefatigability had brought complete peace everywhere, and so 
he joined his half-brother, Edward (whom one of the same name had 

102 The Chronicon Roskildense (c. 9) and Norwegian histories from "Theodoricus 


Monachus (Historia, c. 22) onwards mention a pact between Harthacnut and Magnus, 
but there is no historical evidence to support its reality. 
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upon himself a public grievance, since he had no wish to give the 
impression of pursuing his own ends too assiduously at the expense of 
the country’s interests. Even though the position of pre-eminence 
still lay in the balance and his authority was uncertain, this leader of 
foreign blood did not hesitate to transfer the danger to his own 
shoulders. Now on the night preceding the day of conflict, a truly 
prophetic shape overshadowed his slumbers. As he was taking rest, 
the ghost of someone hovered before him and foretold that he would 
beat his opponent and could be assured of his victory from an omen, 
the death of an eagle. 


22.3. On waking the following morning King Magnus made known 
his dream sequence, to everyone’s deep amazement. And the portent 
accorded with his vision. When his troops marched forward, he 
sighted, alighting nearby, the eagle which had been revealed to him in 
his sleep; galloping towards it on his rapid steed, he launched a spear 
and forestalled the bird’s flight with the swift-moving missile. The 
strangeness of the incident raised the onlookers’ expectations of 
victory. Consequently the army seized on this sign to infer that the 
fortuitous end of the eagle spelt inevitable destruction for their 
opponents. Indeed, once they had all seen how the circumstances 
matched the dream, they were, in a way, sure of the outcome and 
interpreted the occurrence they had witnessed as an augury in their 
favour; jumping swiftly to the same conclusion, everyone assumed 
that it meant an almost foolproof chance of winning. Their belief in 
the portent carried them to such a pitch of daring that, imagining the 
prospect of victory already before their eyes, with complete disregard 
for peril they raced with one another to leap into the fray. Because 
they snatched the earliest opportunity of fighting, the result of the 
battle! corresponded exactly with the auspice and the Wends were 
massacred to a man. 


22.4. Emerging victorious from his successful engagement, Magnus 
became an idol of the people; invigorated by their ready support, he 
returned to harrying his competitor for the crown, and this he did all 
the more ruthlessly, inasmuch as the fruitful issue of events had 
gained him more favour and had equally taken goodwill away from 
Sven; the hearts of common folk were estranged from the latter and 
what backing was left from them was enormously weakened; not only 
was his hope of recruiting forces removed, but even those he had 
gathered soon disbanded. 
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1.1. Afterwards Denmark’s condition swung this way and that 
according to various chance occurrences.! Sven acquired the chief 
command more by good fortune than by his own vigour, but his 
assumption of this office did nothing to effect the restoration of 
Danish prosperity and fame. So unblest was he in popularity and 
ineffectual in rule that he could not draw the hearts of his subjects, 
which still emitted the harshness of their old enmity, to any genuine 
reverence for himself, or sway his people, alienated as they were by 
anger, towards a gentler frame of mind. The remnants of their former 
hatred sat so heavily in the breasts of these Danes that they put 
personal feelings before advantages to the state and chose to let their 
country's reputation be ruined by their stupidity rather than allow it 
to be revived when their leader entered upon his reign. Where 
animosities have been sown and generated, it is no simple matter to 
uproot and destroy them, for, as esteem inclines easily towards 
dislike, so the transition from dislike to esteem is generally a hard 
one; seldom does anybody's mind pay the tribute of real allegiance to 
a person for whom it has once felt deep abhorrence, nor when it has 
originally cherished violent hostility to someone does it later turn 
back to him with affectionate regard. The strength of this passionate 
behaviour, proceeding from their hot resentment and nourished by 
the secret flames of jealousy, not only removed any expectation he had 
of performing spectacular deeds, but even marred the reputation his 
noble actions deserved. This attitude showed their scorn for the new 
monarchy and gave proof of how devotedly they worshipped the 
former one; it demonstrated at the same time the mischief of their 
recent unjust behaviour and a fulfilment of their old loyalty. 


2.1. At the commencement of Sven's kingship occurred the death of 
Bishop Avoco, who presided over the sacred rites at Roskilde.? In his 
place was appointed William, a former priest and clerk to Cnut the 
Great; though he was an Englishman, he was well trained in every 
virtuous function and ability, and above all skilled in a bishop's holy 
duties. Right up to his time Roskilde had held the prerogative of 
wielding ecclesiastical control over the people of Scania, but Avoco 
instituted a division of that episcopal see. It was as if, after having 


According to Adam of Bremen (iv. 3), William was one of Archbishop Adalbert of Bremen's 
(1043-72) clerics, and thus presumably German. 
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uiro diuiduum esse sacerdotium coepit. Cuius Scania ueluti alteram 
partem adepta protinus inter coniuncta admodum oppida nouam 
muneris potentiam partita est. Nam Lundia Dalbiaque protinus 
susceptum inter se sacrorum diuisere primatum geminaque eiusdem 
dignitatis usurpatione certarunt. Nam alteri Henricus, Eginus alteri 
sacerdos accessit.? 


2.2. Verum Henrico ob immoderatum potionis usum absumpto 
pontificatus eius uniuersum ius omniaque honoris insignia ad 
Eginum, Lundensium presulem, concesserunt, ac ueluti in unum 
corpus utraque sacerdotii summa confluxit, quamquam merito in 
ebriosi antistitis fato sobrius ciuium honos expirare non debuit. Sed 
in gregis perniciem sordida pastoris intemperantia redundauit, innox- 
iaque ciuitas poti pontificis temulentiam deponendi sacerdotii causam 
habuit. Ita alterum inimica bibendi cupiditas abstulit, alterum salutaris 
continentie disciplina prouexit. Indignum populari, nedum pontifice, 
excessum, cuius plenam ignominie sortem omnis eui derisus pleno 
cauillationis ludibrio prosequitur! Ita bibulus presul candorem sacer- 
dotii turpissimis gule maculis obsoletum, quem uiuendo corruperat, 
moriendo consumpsit humanique calicis cupido haustu diuini usum 
amittere meruit. Cumque ordini gloriam deberet, notam intulit, pro 
uirtutis conciliatore probri auctor effectus. Nec immerito qui aliis 
continentie et frugalitatis specimen exhibere debuerat, | tam indecenti 
fato uiolate* sobrietatis poenas pendebat. Huius memoria Danicis 
annalibus non parue est uerecundie, quoniam perridicula* morte 
consumptus priuatum* obprobrium publico rubore perfudit. 


3. 1. Hoc loci splendida Haraldi memoria tempestiuam sui exhibet 
mentionem.* Qui quum fratre cassus salutem suam intra patriam tueri 
non posset, fugam Byzantio credidit. A cuius rege homicidii crimine 


* A (cf. above at ii. 5. 4 quorum [sc. operum Roluonis] eximium fulgorem omnis cui 
memoria specioso laudum preconio celebrat); prosequetur Gertz (perhaps rightly, cf. the 
cursus velox and Valerius Maximus tii. 7 extera 1 MTSE alterius [sc. Euripidis] . . . opus per 
omne eui tempus plenis glorie uelis feretur) 


` Saxo's source is again Adam of Bremen (iv. 8). However, according to Adam, King 
Sven places Henry at Lund and Egin at Dalby. Saxo's version must be an attempt to 
associate the disreputable bishop with the town that lost its bishopric, and thus produce a 
more edifying moral. In the 106os King Sven had a stone cathedral of considerable 
proportions built at Dalby, a part of which still stands, in use as a parish church. It is the 
oldest surviving stone church in Scandinavia. 

* Stories abound in Northern literature about Harald Hardrada's captivity in Con- 
stantinople and his overcoming a ferocious beast there. Only in Saxo, however, does the 
creature appear as a dragon. A version is known to William of Malmesbury as early as 
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obtained the other half of the diocese for itself, it immediately shared 
the newfound power of this privilege between two of its closely 
adjacent towns. Lund and Dalby, after assuming religious super- 
iority, at once divided it between themselves so that they vied with 
one another in their dual use of the same authority; Henry was 
appointed to the bishopric of one, Egin to the other.’ 


2.2. Henry, however, killed himself by his excessive addiction to 
drink, and all the legal rights and marks of honour attaching to the 
prelacy passed to Egin, primate of Lund; both of these high clerical 
positions ran as it were, into a single body, although the prestige of 
his sober citizens ought not rightly to have breathed its last with the 
death of that drunken churchman. Nevertheless, the squalid dissipa- 
tion of the shepherd spilled over into calamity for his flock, and the 
innocent township had the intoxication of its inebriate pontiff to 
thank for the removal of its episcopate. Thus his baleful greed in 
tippling carried off one, while the other was advanced by his 
wholesome habit of abstinence. An aberration, indeed, unworthy of 
an ordinary man, let alone a prelate, a condition replete with disgrace, 
on which the mockery of all succeeding ages heaps a full measure of 
scoffing and raillery! In this way an alcoholic bishop blurred the 
radiance of his holy office with the most sordid stains of gluttony, and 
through bringing it into notoriety during his life, destroyed it at his 
departure; by his insatiable quaffing at an earthly tankard he 
deservedly forfeited enjoyment of the heavenly chalice, and although 
he should have brought renown to his rank, he cast a blemish on it, so 
that instead of promoting goodness he became a pattern of infamy. 
The result was that, whereas he should have set others an example of 
abstemiousness and moderation, he justly paid the cost of abusing 
temperance by this unbecoming fate. His memory sheds no small 
disgrace on the annals of Denmark, since in dying a buffoon’s death 
his personal dishonour became a cause of public shame. 


3.1. At this point there appears a timely mention of Harald’s 
marvellous history.* After losing his half-brother Olav, he was 
unable to secure his own safety within his fatherland and therefore 
relied on escape to Constantinople. Condemned by the emperor there 


c.1125 (Gesta pontificum Anglorum, ed. Winterbottom, c. 260, i. 480—1), its beast being a 
lion. Saxo's version may have reached him through King Valdemar I, since he tells us below 
that the king claimed to possess the razor which had killed the dragon, and loved to tell the 
story connected with it. 
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on a charge of murder, he was sentenced to be thrown to the palace 
dragon, which would tear him to pieces; they considered nothing 
more powerful than this creature's bite for putting criminals to death. 
As he was going to prison, a slave of unquestioned loyalty sponta- 
neously offered himself as a companion of his doom. He ceased to be a 
household menial and took on the role of a comrade, preferring to 
embrace death sooner than desert his master. Before sending them 
down, weaponless and naked, into the mouth of the cave, the jailer 
searched each man reasonably closely. Though the attendant was 
completely stripped, Harald went in clad simply in a loincloth, for 
modesty's sake. The warder, whom he had secretly presented with an 
armlet, strewed the floor with small fish, so that the dragon might 
have something on which to expend the initial onset of its appetite; in 
this way the prisoners’ eyes, blinded by the darkness of the dungeon, 
would have a slight chance of perceiving something from the gleam of 
the fishes’ scales. Harald then gathered the bones from skeletons, 
wrapped them tightly inside the linen cloth, and, by pressing them 
into a single ball, effectively formed a cudgel. As soon as the dragon 
had slithered in, it rushed with immense voracity on the prey before 
it, but Harald took a flying leap and landed on its back; next he 
plunged a barber's razor, which he had chanced to have concealed on 
his person, into the reptile's navel, the only part penetrable by the 
steel. Because it was plated with iron-hard scales, every other part of 
the serpent's body repelled all stab wounds. This blade, now corroded 
by rust and scarcely fit to cut anything at all, was frequently shown by 
King Valdemar to his friends, for he was a man who was extremely 
keen to know about adventures and to relate them. Harald, sitting 
aloft on the brute, could neither be seized by its huge jaws, nor 
harmed by its pointed teeth, nor dislodged by the coils of its tail. The 
servant, wielding the solid load in his hand, never stopped pounding 
and belabouring the creature’s head with a rain of heavy blows until it 
was dead, soaked in blood. As soon as the emperor learnt of this, his 
desire for revenge turned to wonder, and he released Harald from 
punishment on account of his bravery, believing that such boldness 
deserved the gift of deliverance. Not satisfied merely with remitting 
the sentence, he also lavished affection on him and, after presenting 
the two with a ship and a sum of money, allowed them to depart; 
whereas he ought to have penalized Harald for his crime, he spared 
him for his courage, since he preferred to honour his manliness rather 
than condemn him for the mischief he had committed. 
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4. 1. Harald returned and, after assaulting and taking possession of 
Norway, brought over his forces to invade Denmark. When Sven had 
collected together the men of Jutland, with more zeal than caution he 
attacked the whole body of Norwegians at the River Djursa;° his 
campaign was as deficient as his fleet and his luck proportionate to the 
number of his troops. Indeed the fighting was rash and calamitous for 
him in equal measure. The majority of the Jutlanders leapt into the 
river in terror of the sword, and, anticipating their enemies’ business, 
thought it more prudent to be destroyed by doing violence to 
themselves than submitting to that of foreigners. What they dreaded 
from the foe they inflicted on themselves, and where there was an 
alternative choice of deaths they opted to perish by water, not 
weapons. While they timorously refused one kind of fate they eagerly 
espoused the other, while they fled before their opponents they 
wrought malevolent cruelty on themselves, prepared to render their 
spirits more calmly to the waves than to the winds, because they 
believed they would suffer a harsher extinction from steel than from 
the stream. Thus you were unable to tell if they sought their doom in 
a masculine or a womanish manner, and it was uncertain whether 
cowardice or valour triggered off their longing for death, seeing that 
such furious passions made it difficult to judge whether these 
ravishers of their own lives were courageous or fearful. 


4.2. Shortly afterwards the leader of the defeated band, Sven, 
replenished his forces from Scania, Zealand, and some of the islands 
besides, hastened to occupy the River Nissa with his navy, and on 
Harald's arrival led it out to meet him on the high sea.^ When the 
Danes considered the match of their own slender resources with the 
enemy's multitude, they thought it would benefit their sparse ranks if 
they coalesced; therefore, having drawn up their vessels in formation, 
they began to join them together with hawsers, so that, continually 
held fast by these links, the fleet might find an easier way to give 
mutual help. As all of them were fortified by this constraint, their 
unbreakable ties would serve either for collective flight or for victory, 
and none would gain an opportunity to slip away from such a tight 
partnership. So convinced were they that weakness must be tough- 
ened by compulsion. 


* The River Nissa rises in Småland and flows through Halland into the Kattegat near the 
present-day town of Halmstad. According to Icelandic chronology this sea battle took place 
in 1062. 
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5.1. Hic nobis, Aslace,’ Skyalmonis Candidi? remex, ob immensam 
bellice uirtutis gloriam litterarum* preconiis inculcandus occurris. 
Danis siquidem aduersum Noruagienses maritimo certamine decer- 
nentibus non contentus clarissimam pugnam intra proprium edidisse 
nauigium, omnibus corporis tui munimentis preter scutum abiectis 
confertissimam hostium ratem insiluisti quercuque, quam in guber- 
naculi prius colligamentum excideras, uiribus fretus hostium corpora 
conuerberasti eiusque crebris et uegetis* ictibus quicquid obuium 
fuerat obtriuisti, ingentique uerberum fragore" stupentes preliantium 
animos a propriis periculis ad tue uirtutis spectaculum deflexisti. 
Quinetiam fortissimos utriusque agminis bellatores operis tui ammir- 
atione suscepti certaminis immemores reddidisti, pugneque ac peri- 
culorum oblitis auidius te intuendi quam seipsos tuendi studium 
incussisti, ita ut promptissimi quique neglecto discriminis sui negotio 
plus te uiso stuporis quam ex dubia salute formidinis caperent. Itaque 
fortius fuste quam ceteri ferro rem gessisti, cunctaque intolerabili 
modo comminuens hinc* Danicis, inde Noruagicis oculis incredibi- 
lem, nisi spectareris, operam edidisti. Adeo autem sociorum paucita- 
tem hostium multitudini coequasti, ut disparem uiribus pugnam in 
noctem usque par belli successus extraheret, numeroque dissimiles 
copias fortuna persimiles reddidisti. Postremo quum omnem nauis 
remigem partim fuste, partim fluctibus obruisses, compluribus sed 
leuibus plagis perstrictus ex tot hostibus ammirabilem solus uictor- 
iam* retulisti. Que res ueri* fidem excederet, si non Absalon^ auctor 
suis eam relatibus tradidisset." 


5.2. Verum Danis nullam uirium accessionem* circumspicientibus, 
Noruagiensibus insperatus domestici ducis aduentus affulsit. Quo 
ulso Scanienses contusis* debilitatisque animis tacite, ne res strepitu 
proderetur, classis societatem soluere, recisisque^ uinculis ac perrupta 


5 “ fragrore A ^ Absolon A * Knabe (cf. e.g. above at iv. 10. 2 Eadem nocte 
Bildus et Broddo re(s)cissis, quibus rates cohesere, funiculis tacite sua a ceterorum 
complexu nauigia submouere); tacito Kinch; noctu A ^ rescissisque Stephanius 


7 Saxo himself characterizes his long apostrophe to Aslak as a kind of exercise in letters 
(litterarum praeconia, ‘literary encomium’). It contains three substantial borrowings from 
Valerius Maximus’ chapter ‘On fortitude’ (iii. 2), one of which comes from Valerius’ long 
apostrophe to Julius Caesar’s sea soldier Scaevus (iii. 2. 23). 

* Skjalm the White was the progenitor of the Hvide dynasty in Denmark (cf. bk. i, n. 8) 
and was grandfather to Archbishop Absalon. 

? Absalon was to be Saxo's source for a large proportion of the events in Valdemar I’s 
reign. Here Absalon must have been relying on oral tradition transmitted through his 
family. Saxo nevertheless gives the story a distinctly literary twist; cf. n. 7 above. 
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5.1. This is where you appear before us, Aslak,’ oarsman of Skjalm 
the White,? you who must be given space for a literary encomium on 
the boundless fame of your martial prowess. While the Danes were 
fighting the Norwegians in that naval engagement, you were not 
content to perform the most outstanding feats of battle within your 
own ship, but, throwing away all your bodily protections apart from 
your shield, jumped aboard the most crowded of the enemy vessels, 
and trusting to your physique battered the foe's limbs with the trunk 
of an oak which you had earlier cut down to be a tiller for your 
rudder; with a hail of brisk blows you smashed everything in your 
path and by your mighty, thunderous strokes diverted the astonished 
attention of those fighting men from their personal dangers to gaze 
upon your heroism. Not only that, but the most valiant warriors in 
both armies were made oblivious of the current struggle through their 
astonishment at your activities; you excited them into forgetting the 
contest and its crises, so that they looked more eagerly at you than to 
themselves; all the most alert soldiers disregarded their own perilous 
situation and felt more amazement at the sight of you than fear for 
their indeterminate safety. This is why you carried out the operation 
more powerfully with your staff than the rest did with their swords; 
pulverizing everything in irresistible fashion before the eyes of the 
Danes on one side and the Norwegians on the other, you executed 
labours which would have been unbelievable had people not watched 
them. You did so much to bring level the small size of the allied band 
and the enormous host of the enemy that, although the forces in the 
contest were unequal, the equal success of the two warring sides was 
prolonged right up to nightfall, and even if the quantities of troops 
were ill-matched, you caused their fortunes to be quite similar. 
Finally, when you had overwhelmed every rower on the ship, some 
with your flail, some in the flood, you won a breathtaking victory 
single-handed over so many adversaries, after being struck a great 
many times, though never severely. The incident would surpass 
belief, if it were not that Absalon himself had handed on the story 
in his reports of the fight." 


5.2. Whereas the Danes saw no sign of reinforcements, the unex- 
pected arrival of a familiar leader broke upon the Norwegians. As 
soon as they perceived his coming, the Scanians’ spirits were bruised 
and weakened, and therefore they unloosed the couplings of their 
vessels, but silently enough for no clatter to betray them; they cut 
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6.1. In the meantime the younger sons of Godwine, loathing the 
elder in their rivalry for the throne, shunned his hated lordship by a 
voluntary departure," choosing of their own free will to endure the 
gloom of exile rather than contemplate the brilliance of their brother's 
fortune within their homeland. At length they came to King Harald 
of Norway with a guarantee of allegiance and promised him their own 
and their country's subservience if he would enable them to obtain 
supreme authority there. His greedy lust for power made him snatch 
at the exiles! offer, and the Norwegian fleet set sail for the shores of 
England. 


6.2. At the same time it so happened that the duke of Normandy 
mounted a similar violent attack on a different side of the island." 
The English king, Harold, caught between two hostile bands, was 
undecided as to which he should take on first, and so for some while 
allowed both to push forward unopposed. The Norwegians imagined 
that his hesitancy was allied to fear, with the consequence that, 
contemptuous of body armour, they pressed resolutely on for 
plunder, as if they were quite free of dangers. However, while they 
swept forward heedlessly, dispersed and straggling, the English had 
no trouble slaughtering them." Their success supplied the victors 
with the self-confidence for any supremely daring deed they might 
envisage. Nonetheless, as their boldness grew without consideration, 
they shortly attacked the Normans, and, since they reaped no joy of 
the battle, lost the honours of victory they had so recently won. Not a 
trace of the defeated king would have remained, had he not been 
discovered afterwards in a dark, solitary spot and handed over by 
peasants.'* 


6.3. His two sons departed with all speed for Denmark accompanied 
by their sister. Sven, overlooking their father’s true deserts, received 
them with the kind of affection that befits relatives and gave the girl in 
marriage to the Russian king, Valdemar," who was also known as 


14th-c.) English hagiographic Vita Haroldi (ed. and trans. de Gray Birch, pp. 61-5, 
translation pp. 102-7). 

5 Christiansen (Christiansen, i. 228, n. 20) thinks it possible that some of Harold's sons 
found refuge in Flanders with their grandmother Gyda, Sven Estrithson's paternal aunt (cf. 
bk. x, n. 104), before moving on to Denmark. That they may have had a sister who married 
a Russian prince Vladimir is only known from Saxo and the Old Norse tradition. The Old 
Norse texts make Vladimir the son of a Yaroslav, instead of giving him a double name. He 
can probably be identified with Vladimir II Monomakh, prince of Kiev, a grandson of 
Yaroslav, prince of Kiev (cf. n. 16 below). 
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Yaroslav by his people. A later inheritor of his stock and name, his 
grandson by a daughter, became the ruler of our own day.'^ So on the 
one side British, on the other Eastern blood flowed into our leader at 
his propitious birth and created an embellishment for both races 
through his shared lineage. 


7.1. As soon as Harald had been eliminated (his crimes had earned 
him a further title, ‘the Bad’), ” Sven's realm, which had hitherto 
been altogether lame, now, rid of its bitterest foe, began to march 
along with the stride of a more prosperous fortune; the repressed 
Danish captaincy now unfurled the billowing sails of success. He was 
famous among men for his generosity, renowned for his munificence, 
excellent in every feature of philanthropy, for he also made it his 
closest concern to build and adorn holy churches and brought a 
motherland still inexperienced in sacred rites to a more refined 
practice of religion. He spoiled this splendid conduct only by his 
excessive lust. By plucking the chastity of many respectable girls, he 
fathered a large number of sons on mistresses, but got none through 
marriage. From these liaisons came Harald and Gorm, Omund and 
Sven. To them were added Ubbe, Oluf, Niels, Bjorn, and Benedikt, 
all greatly resembling their father and taking very little after their 
mothers. A similar mean alliance produced Cnut and Erik, the noblest 
jewels of their land. A daughter, Sigrid, to whom I must return in a 
later section, was born to a concubine in the same way, and afterwards 
came to be the wife of Gottschalk the Wend. 


7.2. Because the king's mind at length recoiled from the allurements 
of promiscuity and an unrestrained indulgence in love-making, he 
decided to check his inclinations by seeking a chaste marriage bed. He 
aimed to make amends for his involvement with all those paramours 
through the permitted institution of wedlock, the regulation of a 
single union, and not to squander his royal virility in future with 
bedfellows of that kind; therefore, in his desire for legitimate off- 
spring, he took Gyda, whose father was the Swedish monarch and 


'7 The epithet ‘the Bad’ may well have been applied to Harald by the Danes. Adam of 
Bremen (iii. 17) cannot vilify him too much, attacking his impiety, cruelty, and magical 
practices. ‘Hardrada’ (‘hard ruler’, ‘ruthless’) became the standard epithet applied to him 
from the 14th c. onwards. 

'S The Knytlinga saga (c. 23) gives Sven fourteen sons and two daughters, but the list is 
probably incomplete. Saxo seems to list the sons according to the social status of their various 
mothers, women of high birth for the first four, of lower birth for the last seven. This 
distinction was no barrier to several of the latter sons subsequently ascending the throne. 
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8. 1. I shall pass now to Cnut, Sven's son," who had the foremost 
gifts of Nature heaped upon him by a gracious, kindly disposed 
Fortune, and whose years were outstripped by a mind well indicated 
in his personal qualities. After having banded together a group of 
young men, he completely suppressed the terrifying raids of pirate 
vessels and then further distinguished his adolescence by triumphs 
over the Samlanders and Estlanders, so that he ascended beyond the 
foundations of his father's power to new levels of strength. This 
success presaged his future rule. In order to extend and protect his 
country he maintained perpetual vigilance and he had the confidence 
to be accepted as the instigator of affairs which he might scarcely have 
been capable of witnessing at his still immature age. On top of that he 
toughened his youthful frame by continual exercise to accomplish 
energetic wars and undergo fighting like a man; his renown for 
courage in battle rose to such brilliance that he seemed to reincarnate 
the soul of Cnut the Great and to have obtained a share in his good 
fortune as well as his name; in fact no one had any doubts that he 
would gain succession to his father's throne. Ripe now for bravery, he 
was clearly not unready for glory. Nor did this young man fail to 
display generosity. Cnut's elder brother Harald, a fellow of very dull 
sensibilities, was during his formative years continuously smothered 
under a blanket of lethargic inactivity. 


9. r. At last Sven, almost spent at the end of a long life, was attacked 
by ill-health, his body gripped with a fever, while he was at 
Suddatorp," a town in the Jutland region. As the deadly humour 
ran riot and he realized that the fatal affliction was touching upon his 
heart, he gathered what little final breath still remained in his lungs 
and entreated those present to bury him at Roskilde. Not satisfied 
with a promise of their services, he enforced adherence to it with an 
oath. That sanctified locality, which Danish kings had revered 
according to ancient custom, habitually provided a residence for 
them in their lifetime and a resting place when they met their fate. 


benevolent softness’ (‘ob benignitatis mollitiem’; Sven, BH, c. 10); Saxo himself does not 
mention the epithet. The Chronicon Roskildense (c. 10), on the other hand, praises Harald as 
‘the best of men and the most just of rulers’. According to /Elnoth (c. 4) his main 
achievement was a set of laws which all subsequent candidates to the throne must accept. 
Saxo knows something about laws attributed to Harald, but he is not favourably impressed; 
cf. n. 34 below. . 

7 Suddatorp (present-day Soderup) lies south-west of Abenra in South Jutland. Sven 
Estrithson died on 28 Apr., probably in the year 1076. 
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accuser's charge, whereas previously he had not been allowed to argue 
in his own defence or reject an allegation when it relied on the 
testimony of witnesses. Though suited to liberty, this law, strength- 
ened by use, has turned out to be harmful to religion. For the actual 
ability to defend oneself, relying not on the employment of arms or of 
witnesses, but solely on the reliability of an oath, has sullied with 
perjury the attempts of many to attain their greedy wishes, and also 
completely overthrown the custom of engaging in single combat. To 
men of succeeding generations it has seemed more satisfactory to settle 
initiated legal disputes by swearing on oath rather than by swordsman- 
ship. The former is more dangerous as regards Christian integrity, the 
latter in considerations of safety. It is a usage tenaciously adhered to 
and resolutely exercised by the Danes to this very day, so much so that 
people would rather lose their lives than forfeit the practice, and 
sacrifice their own welfare in reverence for it. 


10. 8. Now Harald was single-mindedly dedicated to sacred obser- 
vances and disregarded the stern application of those edicts he had 
passed; a weak and permissive laxity meant that he overlooked 
everyone's unpunished offences, and thus allowed all the protections 
of the penal code to break to pieces; the king was unaware that the 
Deity was better pleased with a soundly governed domain than with 
worthless elements of superstitious belief, that the strict prosecution 
of justice was more acceptable to Him than needless flattery in 
prayers;? again, he did not realize that the divine will is more fully 
satisfied when the monarch produces the ordinances of legislation 
rather than the fragrances of oblation, that God appreciates smiting 
brigands more than breasts, looks with greater pleasure on lowering, 
not the knee, but the number of crimes, and prefers the upholding of 
civil rights for the poor to the offering of a sacrificial rite. Though 
there is an obligation for royal dignity to direct proper thought to 
religious observances, it can sometimes be rather finer for monarchs 
to attend to law courts than altars. But the king disregarded every- 
thing of that sort; notable only in his affection for sacred ceremonies, 
his lavish tolerance would bear with the most injurious deeds, so that 
he carried out fewer actual reforms than he had promised. Harald 
proceeded against offences not only by pardoning them, but even by 
giving permission for them, with the result that he made his home- 
land as destitute of justice as it was enriched by his previous 
guarantees. Yet he believed there was no disgrace in his decline 
from the true standards and behaviour of our sovereigns. After a reign 
of two years’ length he paid his debt to Nature.?? 
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11.1. After Harald’s death Cnut was recalled, with the approval of 
his brothers, to take the most exalted position in the kingdom;?? while 
he was in exile he had again entered upon the war against the 
Easterners which he had begun in early manhood and, having once 
accepted the throne, he turned his attention to renewing those 
hostilites with all his might, more with a view to extending the 
Christian faith than to satisfying his greed; with the improvement of 
his fortunes he also wished to secure increased renown. Nor did he 
withdraw his hand from that venture until the dominions of the 
Kurlanders, Samlanders, and Estlanders had been totally put down.?? 


11.2. As soon as he had rid himself of these opponents, he next 
sought round for a wife, but considered the prospects for marriage 
among his neighbours ignoble and beneath his dignity, so that he 
invited Adela, daughter of Count Robert of Flanders, to be his bride. 
From this union came a son, Karl.?? 


11. 3. When he perceived that the sinews of ancient law had been 
slackened and impaired by the arrogance of the lords, Cnut strove 
with all his natural abilities to restore his country to a proper pattern 
of moral conduct; by passing the strictest regulations" he brought in 
respect for greater legality and thereby pulled a weakened and sinking 
level of justice back to its earlier quality. Making no concessions to 
blood or intimacy which might prevent his acting impartially, the 
king did not let any friend or kinsman go unpunished if he had done 
wrong; after looking into every detail of former practice, he drew fast 
the loose chain of the law with a very tight clasp and in his concern 
applied traces of his father's severity; but this diligence won him the 
deepest hatred of the magnates. 


11.4. To holy rites he restored their due dignity and extended the 
support of his patronage to those who held the priesthood.*! As he 
noted that the bishops were accorded too little rightful veneration by an 
indolent and uncultivated populace, he made sure that those who held 


own times. Cnut participated in the two expeditions in 1069 and 1075 against England and 
William the Conqueror, but the evidence for his being active in the East is slight; the author 
of the Knytlinga saga (c. 26) claims to know a skaldic poem about an expedition of Cnut's to 
the eastern part of the Baltic, but he does not quote it. 

° Cnut married Adela in c. 1082. For their son, Karl, see n. 58 below. 

?" All sources imply that Cnut was a hard ruler. In his discussion of Cnut's laws Saxo 
follows /Elnoth. 

+ From Ælnoth, c. 7. 
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so high a title should not remain like private citizens; by diligently 
enforcing a well-considered ordinance he allowed them to associate 
with noblemen and granted them first place as though they were leaders 
of the aristocracy, uniting authority with rank. For he took care that less 
than adequate reverence should not overcome the gravity of such an 
important office, which would mean that those placed at the pinnacle of 
Holy Church would be degraded by enjoying only a lowly status. 


11. 5. Cnut did not merely confer additional distinctions on the 
bishops, but even took pains to enhance the ordinary ranks of the 
clergy by favourable decrees.” In order to augment the honour 
bestowed on them, he withdrew the settlement of disputes between 
literate clerics from ordinary courts and referred them to tribunals 
composed of personnel of the same calling. Moreover, he allowed 
them to impose a fine on those guilty of a religious offence, when such 
people were unable to refute the charges against them. In fact all 
decisions about the punishment of persons who had committed 
crimes against Christianity were put in the hands of the clergy, so 
that every case of this nature was removed from public trial and 
assigned to an ecclesiastical court, to ensure that conditions did not 
reduce those who stood on different planes of dignity to the same 
level. In this way he added more weight to the Church's prestige; he 
wanted its members to be given special regard for a splendour which 
was more exalted than that of the topmost secular dignitary. Thus it 
came about that no Dane, except the king, bishops, and whoever is 
judged as the most likely successor to the crown, is allowed to bring a 
personal action against any cleric. 


11.6. Again this ruler tried to accustom the common people, still 
backward in Church matters, to the religious obligation of paying 
tithes. But his exhortations to this end were futile, since the 
beginnings of a new form of worship could not be adapted to a 
time that was not yet ripe for it. 


12. I. In the meantime Bishop Sven went ahead with the building in 
stone of Roskilde cathedral, which had been started by William.** 
When the chancel had been completed, he observed that it was only the 
shortage of space available for the pulpit that prevented the dedication 
being performed; in order to erect the pulpit he resited William's tomb 
and had his remains dug up from his burial place and removed to the 
sepulchre where they now lie. On the night before the intended day of 
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12. 8. On the first day of the dedication ceremony, the king, once he 
had paid solemn homage at the altar, consigned a quarter of the 
profits from the royal mint, a quarter of the fines he had levied on the 
citizens, and a quarter of the midsummer tribute as a gift to be held in 
perpetual right by whichever bishop occupied that see at any one 
time. He was no less liberal in safeguarding the personal privileges of 
the clergy and made sure that almost all the payments legally due to 
the king from the tenants of cathedral land should be allotted to these 
men who were enrolled to sing in the choir. He wanted only fines for 
shirking military service and damages for violating the peace to be his 
own royal perquisites, together with the inheritances of those who 
had died without living relatives." So he took the lead just as much in 
proclaiming concessions to the cathedrals as he did in supplying them 
with aid. And in order to secure permanence for his laws he made any 
who tried to overthrow them subject to excommunication by the 
bishop. The ancient respect for these edicts still persists, even though 
many afterwards have rashly tried to oppose them. 


13.1. Now though Cnut had conducted himself with such resolute 
piety in all affairs, he appeared particularly remarkable in his affection 
for the Faith, since he never turned his gaze away from its strictest 
observance. As he noted that his horde of brothers, callow and 
unruly, were a real annoyance to their country, after making provision 
for them with full and generous allowances he incorporated them into 
his retinue, leaving out only Oluf, who was to govern the Schleswig 
region," and thereby eased a public burden from his own purse. 


13.2. At length, perceiving that since the time of his father's uncle?! 
the reputation of Denmark had been overturned and her armies were 
falling into idleness, a yearning to revolutionize his country gradually 
crept into his mind. Resolving to display his great-uncle's spirit more 
decisively and dissatisfied that he had graced his ambitions merely 
with conquests in the East, he believed that England, lost through 
misfortune, must be regained, on the grounds that he should have 
inherited it. Cnut reflected that the martial fame of his forefathers and 
the boundaries and wealth of their empire had been increased more 
than anything by the repute they had won in England; no greater 
lustre had accrued to them from all their eastern spoils than from 
According to the Knytlinga saga (c. 30) only Erik among his brothers received a fief, but on 


the isles. 
*! Cnut the Great. 
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those of this one island. It was the mark of an obtuse and degenerate 
spirit to shrink from emulating one's forerunners; better to sacrifice 
his throne than exercise sovereignty penned within the narrow 
confines of a tiny piece of earth. Through his desire to reflect the 
intrepidity of his ancestors by pursuing similar policies, to accomplish 
some labour consistent with their aims, and to match the renown of 
these precursors, he relied on his own diligence to repair everything 
his father's laziness had ruined and, detesting his parent, emulated his 
forebear, Cnut the Great. 


13.3. Accordingly he first revealed his secret plan to Oluf and, 
meeting with the other's encouragement, then disclosed the idea to 
the people. These all showed a ready enthusiasm for it. But though he 
had imagined Oluf's response indicated a return of fraternal regard, he 
little knew that he had here a covert rival, full of artful pretence, for the 
king judged the affection he felt for the other man was mutual. Even if 
discretion offered Cnut different advice, his moral purity would not let 
him carry dark suspicions of his brother; he could not entertain the 
thought of rashly impugning the honesty of a close relative or putting 
foes and kinsmen on a par with each other through fear of treachery. 


13. 4. In aspiring to the crown Oluf was oblivious of any sense of 
duty towards a brother and hid the nature of his profoundly false 
heart under a deep semblance of trustworthiness; once Cnut's 
purpose had been spread abroad, he heartened him with flattering 
speeches and lent his exhortations, not because he anticipated that the 
other could regain such a mighty realm, but in order to turn the 
difficulty of the prescribed campaign into hatred for the prescriber. 
Assessing his brother's feelings with disdain, Oluf recompensed his 
loyal love with fratricidal deception. Since he noted that Cnut's 
subjects resented his having reimposed a previously neglected rigour 
with his new legislation, Oluf incited him privately to execute 
measures which were publicly found displeasing, so that he might 
cause his brother's unpopularity to mount. Reluctant to engineer 
sedition on his own, he chose associates to compose an undercover 
alliance of conspirators. His scheming bore fruit. The nobles, whose 
unrestraint had been checked by the king's sanctions, joined in league 
with Oluf to promote the murderous plan.” 


Ralph Niger, ed. Anstruther, Chronicon I, p. 86), both of whom probably used the same 
source, now lost. 
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rare size, his person had attained such a height that no one else's head 
reached his shoulders. Because he was just as thickset as he was tall, 
you would have imagined his entire frame had been worked at and 
refined by Nature with the most perfect ingenuity; she united in him 
a power of sinew that exactly matched a body of remarkable bulk. No 
other had the build, none the toughness to equal his, for along with 
superb stature he had been endowed with outstanding gifts of 
strength. If he hurled a spear or stone from his chair he out-threw 
standing competitors, since this posture could not prevent him from 
giving proof of his vigorous capacities. Again, while seated he took on 
two of the stoutest fellows in a wrestling match: as he grappled with 
one of them, he clenched the other tightly between his knees and did 
not stop before he had planted a foot on the first and then one on the 
second, in order to tie the hands of both behind their backs. He 
displayed no less might in a tug-of-war contest. Holding one rope in 
his right hand, another in his left, he gave the farther ends to four 
unusually powerful men to pull in the opposite direction. While they 
strove vainly to dislodge him from his station, Erik tightened his grip 
on both ropes, now with his right, now with his left hand, and used 
his vast energy to such effect that he either wrested the cord from 
their grasp or brought them forward as they desperately struggled to 
resist him and compelled them to come with the rope, which they 
were incapable of hauling back. 


3.3. The character of the king's voice was majestic in the extreme. 
He would not only address assemblies with his extraordinary 
eloquence but at the same time fill them with the ample resonance 
of his delivery, so that during the proceedings both the bystanders 
and those situated on the perimeter could hear him quite plainly. 
Also, to win the goodwill of the ordinary people, at the very end of his 
speeches he would customarily add a bidding that, as soon as 
husbands arrived back home, they should greet their wives, children, 
and even servants, in his name; he promised to preserve each man's 
rights and stressed that he owed a common debt to everyone in his 
heed to maintain justice. '? 


3.4. There undoubtedly lay a gentle soul behind the king's valour, 
which meant that he was as much a stranger to cruelty as he was free 
from idleness; his disposition fell midway between indolence and 


' Here and in the following, Saxo may be reacting against the verdict of the Chronicon 
Roskildense (c. 12), that Erik ‘introduced many evil and unjust laws’. 
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ferocity. Besides, whenever he showed sternness, it was always very 
favourable to humble folk. To prevent the lords’ greed weakening the 
ties of justice and their insolence taking the edge off the law, he 
blocked their arrogance with his firmness and, the farther away he was 
from those evildoers, the more he exerted his authority to inflict 
injury on them. When his absence diminished the fear that he used to 
strike into the oppressors of the populace, he had them seized 
abruptly by a band of his retainers, and made sure they were 
hanged. How else could he have outweighed their offence but by 
using the gallows to tip the scales in his own favour? For this reason 
he became a terror to the upper classes, but was dearly beloved by the 
lower orders, because he treated the latter with fatherly tenderness, 
the former with royal severity. 


3. 5. Erik's physical and mental brilliance was only darkened by the 
force of his lust with its repulsive stains of profligacy. Wearying of the 
marriage bond, he focused his sexual desires on the bedchambers of 
courtesans, even though he had been fortunate enough to wed a wife 
of notable beauty and character. Yet Bodil had a heart sufficiently 
patient to endure her husband’s promiscuity. She honoured with 
attentions befitting a fond mother the girls whom she perceived Erik 
loved to distraction and kept them among her attendants as long as 
she lived so that she might indulge her partner’s inclinations more 
readily. Also, in order to enhance their looks, she very often saw to 
their coiffure with her own hands; though it would have been more 
than enough for her to have suppressed her resentment, she added 
her affection too, and, because she was unable to satisfy Erik with her 
own appearance, it was her wish to do so with that of others; she 
would rather tend her spouse’s feelings through them in preference to 
avenging the offence to herself, and so avoid suggesting that such a 
celebrated leader was guilty of shameful behaviour. On this account 
she reckoned it more generous to devote her services and not her spite 
to these females who had snatched away the object of her love. 
Therefore she not only concealed her husband’s misdemeanours by 
dissembling, but, turning a blind eye to his liaisons, could bear to 
lavish favour on women who strictly deserved her dislike; repaying 
contempt with respect, affront with kindnesses, by her conduct she 
provided an exemplary pattern of womanly patience. Moreover, this 
unparalleled restraint and benevolence recommended the unforget- 
table memory of her name to later generations. 
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3.6. Fuere Erico filii Haraldus, Kanutus et Ericus, sed primus 


concubina, secundus matrimonio, tertius adulterio ortus proditur. 
Filia quoque complures ex concubinatu habuit, quarum unam 
Haquino cuidam Beroniane necis ultionem pollicito premii nomine 
nuptum dedit. Frater siquidem Erici Bero Holsatiis Dytmersisque 
subactis eo loci, ubi Wermundi filium Vffonem cum duobus Saxonice 
gentis lectissimis manum duelli nomine conseruisse proditum est, 
munitionem inhibende defectionis causa molitus uallo fossaque 
insulam cinxit." Cuius dominationem popularium quidam priuatim 
perosus concionantis latus hasta transfixit. 


4.1. Ea tempestate Sclauorum insolentia diu Danice rei miseriis 
alita—quippe magis ociis Olaui prouecta quam ullis eius negociis 
retusa fuerat—piratica nostros acerrime lacessebat. Sed et Autonem 
quendam, splendidissimo loco natum, Falstriam e Sialandia petentem 
morique quam intercipi preoptantem occidit. Enimuero ingenita 
Danico sanguini uirtus captiuitatis sortem omni fato tristiorem 
existimat. Quam rem Skialmo Candidus" frater hic Autonis erat — 
in celeberrimis Danorum conciliis querelarum* frequentia prosecutus 
extudit, ut auctoritate eius motum uulgus unius necem omnium manu 
ulciscendam decerneret. Adeo quippe regia maiestas popularem euex- 
erat, ut ei decernendarum expeditionum ius esset armisque publicis 
non imperium principis, sed plebis arbitrium presideret. 


4.2. Preterea Alli et Herri, Scanie oriundi sed eius usum facinoribus 
demeriti, Iulinum, certissimum* Danorum profugium, proscrip- 
torum titulo petiuerunt. Cuius enixe negocia consectantes maritimis- 
que patriam latrociniis incessentes rem Danicam atrocius profligare 
coeperunt. Tunc Danica iuuentus Iulinum adorta fractos obsidione | 
ciues, quotquot intra moenia piratas habebant, cum pecunia pactionis 
nomine prebere coegit. Quibus nostri in potestatem acceptis lese 
patrie poenas crudelissima mortis ratione expetendas duxerunt. Nam 


^ before Filias A transmits the whole of paragraph 3. 4 (cf. above ad loc.) 


'' Of these sons Harald (Kesja) functioned as regent 1103—4 when his father was on 
pilgrimage; in 1135, in a bid for the throne, he was killed by his brother, who became King 
Erik (the Memorable). Cnut (Lavard, ‘the lord’), Valdemar I’s father, was made duke of 
Schleswig, and was canonized after his murder in 1131. 

? For the tale of Uffi, see iv. 4. 3-11 above. Saxo is the only one to mention Bjorn's 
conquest of Holstein and Dithmarschen, and his story must reflect Cnut VPs victorious 
campaigns in the region in the last years of his reign (d. 1202). 

7 For Skjalm the White, see the following note. 
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3.6. Erik’s sons were Harald, Cnut, and Erik; but the first is 
reported to have been born of a mistress, only the second in wedlock, 
and the third from an adulterous union. The king also had several 
daughters by concubines, one of whom he awarded in marriage to a 
certain Hakon, who had promised to take revenge for the murder of 
Bjorn. This Bjorn, a brother of Erik, after subjugating Holstein and 
Dithmarschen, in order to prevent rebellion had constructed a 
fortification and put a rampart and ditch round the island where 
Uffi, son of Vermund, was related to have Joined in single combat 
with two of the finest champions of the Saxon race." One of the 
citizenry, nursing a personal abhorrence of Bjorn's tyranny, trans- 
fixed him in the side with a spear as he was haranguing a crowd. 


4.1. During that period Wendish arrogance cruelly irritated our race 
with its pirate attacks; for a long time this bravado had been 
strengthened by the distressed condition of the Danes and promoted 
by Oluf's inactivity rather than rebuffed by any exertions of his. 
There was a man named Aute, of highly distinguished family, who 
was killed by the Wends while journeying to Falster from Zealand, 
because he chose to die sooner than be taken prisoner. Indeed the 
courage inherent in Danish blood holds that a captive's lot is more 
miserable than any other fate. Aute's brother, Skjalm the White," 
brought the matter forward at Danish assemblies when they were at 
their most crowded, voicing numerous complaints; he swayed the 
people by his ascendency and forced them to decree that this one 
person's death should be avenged by everyone's hand. The king had 
so far elevated the authority of the populace that it had the right to 
decide on expeditions, and it was not the monarch's supremacy but 
the popular will that controlled national warfare. 


4.2. Meanwhile Alle and Herre, originating in Scania, but forfeiting 
its society on account of their crimes, sought Julin, an assured haven 
for Danes, under the name of outlaws. Zealously emulating the 
occupations of this town and carrying out plundering assaults on the 
coasts of their homeland, they began to destroy Danish property in an 
appalling fashion. After this the young warriors of Denmark attacked 
Julin, wore down its citizens with a siege, and, in return for a truce, 
compelled them to offer up all the pirates they held inside the walls 
together with a levy of money. Once these freebooters had been handed 
into our people's control, it was considered they should give satisfac- 
tion for the harm done to their nation by a particularly merciless form 
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quo uiolentiore eos morte consumerent, reuinctis post terga manibus 
palis primum affigendos curabant, deinde uentrium caua cultro rimati 
nudatis extis primaque uiscerum parte protracta cetera stipitibus 
explicabant, nec ante supplicium remiserunt, quam tortos extis 
funditus aluo egestis horride rapacitatis spiritum profundere coegis- 
sent. Quod spectaculum ut specie triste, ita re nostris perquam utile 
extitit. Non solum enim reis poenam inflixit, sed etiam ceteros 
consimilem cruciatus causam uitare permonuit. Itaque non minori 
uisentibus documento quam afflictis supplicio fuit. Nec semel quidem 
Ericus Sclauici roboris amplitudinem pressit et neruos debilitauit," 
sed iterum ac tertio effrenata gentis illius ingenia tantopere’ retudit, 
ut nulla eum ulterius piratici estus procella pulsaret.'* 


5.1. "Interea defuncto Egino Ascerus, clarissimo inter Iutos loco 
natus, Lundense sacerdotium sumpsit.” ^ Forte autem Hamburgensis 
antistes ob inanes et falsas suspitiones Ericum execratione mulctan- 
dum censuerat. Quod ueritus rex appellatione sententiam precucurrit 
Romamque e uestigio petiuit, ubi cause sue examine diligentius 
habito pontificis accusationem potenter reppulit cunctisque defensio- 
nis partibus actore superior rediit. 


5.2. Nec contentus efficacissimum cause dictionis sue propugna- 
torem egisse, aduersarie partis odio penetralium sacrorum decus 
externo sacerdotio subiectum* habere passus non est. Quamobrem 
Romam regressus tum se, tum etiam patriam ac domestica sacra 
Saxonica prelatione liberari petiuit, ne religionis ratione exteris 


4 ^" debelitauit 4 ^ Friis-Jensen (cf. tanto opere Gertz and below at xii. 8. 1 Sueno 
. . . tantopere regnum . . . affectabat, ut e/c.); tanto tempore 4; tanto terrore Knabe 


5 ““ Weibull deleted the sentence, suspecting a later addition 


! [n c. 4 Saxo manages to combine traditions about Erik's campaigns against the Slavs 
with Hvide family history. Markus Skeggjason’s Eirtksdrdpa (see n. 7 above) also mentions 
that Erik went on a successful raid among the Wends, which included the conquest of a 
fortified town (not necessarily Julin). Saxo makes Absalon's grandfather Skjalm the White 
(Hvide; cf. bk. 1, n. 8) a driving force in the general mobilization of an armed fleet (the 
leding) against the Slavs, perhaps in order to foreshadow the cooperation between Valdemar 
I and Absalon in the numerous campaigns of the second half of the 12th c. 

'S Asser was consecrated bishop of Lund in 1089, after the death of Rikvald, for whom 
see xii. 1. 5, with n. 6. Asser belonged to a very wealthy and influential family originating in 
Jutland. It is often named the Thrugunna family after Asser's grandmother, Thrugunna or 
Thorgunna, who caused his father Sven to take the metronym Thrugunnusun. Other well- 
known members are Asser's nephew and successor as archbishop, Eskil, and his grand- 
nephew, the historian Sven Aggeson. 
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of death. In order to bring them to a more savage end, the Danes bound 
their hands behind their backs and had them first tied to posts; they 
then probed the hollow of their bellies with a knife and, when their 
bowels were laid bare and the front end drawn out, they wound the 
remaining intestines on stakes; the torture did not cease till the entire 
cavity had been emptied of its entrails, and the tormented creatures 
had been forced to shed the breath of their wicked and greedy lives. 
Although the sight was distressing to look upon, in effect it proved 
extraordinarily useful to our countrymen. Not only did it lay punish- 
ment on the guilty, but it gave everyone else a severe warning to avoid 
any similar grounds for execution. It therefore set an example to the 
onlookers no less than a penalty for the sufferers. Nor did Erik crush 
the extensive power of the Wends and weaken their vigour just once, 
but pounded the unruly tempers of that race a second and a third time, 
and this with such force that he was never afterwards disturbed by the 
stormy tides of their piracy." 


5. 1. Meanwhile, following the death of Egin, Asser, a Jutlander of 
the most illustrious rank, acceded to the bishopric of Lund.” It so 
happened that, owing to empty, false suspicions the archbishop of 
Hamburg had resolved to pronounce excommunication on Erik. 
Apprehensive of this, the king anticipated the sentence with an 
appeal and made his way to Rome forthwith;'^ here careful con- 
sideration was given to his case, so that he was able to make a 
powerful rejection of the primate's charges, and returned after 
gaining the upper hand over the prosecution in all aspects of his 
defence. 


5.2. Not content with having been a most able champion in 
delivering his own claims, through his dislike of the opposing faction 
he could not bear the idea that the dignity of this holy sanctuary 
should remain subordinate to an outside priesthood. Accordingly he 
made the journey back to Rome to entreat that he, his homeland, and 
its national worship should be freed from that Saxon prelacy, so that 
in the sphere of religion they should not submit to the necessity of 

!^ According to the Eirfksdrdpa (stanzas 10—12), Erik went on a pilgrimage to Rome and 
Bari. This journey could have been connected with his conflict with Archbishop Liemar of 
Hamburg-Bremen, and the pope in question would have been Urban II (1088—99), who 
actually held a synod at Bari in 1098. Despite Saxo's information in xii. 5. 2 below, Erik 
probably did not undertake a second journey to Rome before his last pilgrimage, and most 
probably his negotiations with Rome about the canonization of Cnut and about a 
Scandinavian archbishopric were undertaken through envoys. 
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being entirely subservient to foreigners or be bound to seek their 
doctrinal teaching from strangers. It was not hard for him to gain the 
assent of the Curia. Not wishing to deny such a celebrated personage 
and moved by consideration of his merits as well as his wearying toils, 
it granted his request, promised to grace his realm with the 
appurtenances of the highest ecclesiastical office, and sent the king 
away gladdened by the expectation of all that it had guaranteed. 


6. 1. But subsequent events proved less fortunate. After his return 
Erik was dining according to royal custom in a courtyard of the palace 
where among the rest there happened to be present a teacher of the art 
of music." When this man had embarked on a long disquisition in 
praise of his art, he stressed along with other matters that human 
beings could be drawn into frenzied madness by hearing the sounds of 
particular modes. Indeed, he asserted that there was such power in the 
strings of his harp that if the bystanders listened to its cadences they 
would not be able to stay in their right minds. Asked whether he was 
skilful in this type of playing, he admitted he was an expert; so, when 
the king offered first entreaties, then even threats, he was obliged to 
give a demonstration of its effect. Since he had not been able to 
dissuade his bidder either through fear of insanity or by his forecast of 
danger, he arranged that the building should first be cleared of weapons 
in case they supplied the means for those who had become demented to 
inflict hurt, and then for several individuals to be stationed nearby but 
away from the instrument’s audibility; these people were told that, 
when the noises of lunacy increased, they must break down the doors, 
snatch the harp from his hands and smash it over his head, so that his 
further strains should not deprive the newcomers, too, of their reason. 
He also suggested that there be men ready to put up strong resistance 
to the raving fury of those affected, supposing, while they were out of 
their minds, that derangement should lead to brawling, and they used 
their strength to kill one another. 


6.2. His plan was followed. Once the palace had been emptied of arms, 
which were then protected by bolts and bars, the musician began to 
finger the instrument and to play a melody of unusual seriousness. As 
soon as it was heard, the audience seemed filled with a stunned 
melancholy. After this, as his harp improvisations grew livelier, they 
were led to a more frivolous state of mind, and instead of being gloomy 
started to clap and to indulge their bodies in frolicsome movements. At 
last, stimulated by fiercer notes to a point of thoughtless rage, they 
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revealed by shouts that their spirits were overcome with delirium. In 
this way the modulations to different modes altered their mental 
dispositions. So, when those who had been standing in the forecourt 
away from the sound of the music realized that the king and all his 
companions inside were losing their wits, they burst into the hall to 
capture the frenzied monarch, but could not hold him in their grip. 
Driven by an overwhelming seizure of madness, Erik broke violently 
away from their grasp, for his disorder also increased his natural 
vigour. Overcoming the combined strength of those who tried to 
wrestle with him, he made a sudden escape, tore the palace doors off 
their hinges, snatched up a sword, and dispatched four soldiers when, 
in a bid to restrain him, they moved too close. Finally, buried under a 
heap of cushions, which the servants had piled high on every side of 
him, he was caught, to the great risk of everyone concerned. But as 
soon as he recovered his right mind, he first of all paid proper 
compensation for infringing the military code. 


6.3. Desiring to proclaim his repentance in a more active form of 
atonement, he embraced the scheme of undertaking a holy pilgrimage 
to make amends for his crime, and decided that he would travel to 
Palestine, revered for the memory of God's coming there. After he had 
long and silently turned over this pious ambition in his heart, he 
eventually introduced the idea to those whom he particularly intended 
as companions on his journey because of their excellent physique. 
Although they took his announcement painfully, he made the matter 
known at thronged meetings of his countrymen. As soon as he had also 
divulged his plan to the assembly at Viborg, the multitude, thunder- 
struck, groaned aloud as if they were destined to lose a father, crying 
out that his absence would spell disaster for their homeland; in their 
attempt to detain him every member of the populace wore one 
expression, that of a weeping friend. At last, bathed in tears, they 
threw themselves down in supplication at his knees, earnestly implor- 
ing him not to regard the obligation of a personal vow as more 
important than the public interest and stressing that the honest 
management of his kingdom would be better pleasing to God than 
self-exile. In opposition to the entreaties of the gathering he set the 
solemn duty of his promise, and on these grounds remained inflexible 
in his resolve. The people were not without a clever proposal to counter 
the rationale of his justification, in that they undertook to give a third of 
their possessions to the needy if he would retract the declaration. ? 
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6.4. Nevertheless, even this offer did not shake his dogged determi- 
nation in this sacred purpose. Erik said that a person's integrity could 
not be repurchased by his earning blame, and he would not be 
released from his undertaking by incurring a debt; if he took 
advantage of their proposition, he declared, he would be involving 
himself in the risk of perjury and putting his country in peril of 
poverty. He would rather provide for his departure out of his own 
pocket and not borrow from elsewhere for the inevitable expenses, in 
case he derived profit from others’ inconvenience in order to carry out 
his spiritual design. Consequently the king took the leading citizens 
on one side to consult with them about his replacement by an interim 
regent, not because his own wisdom was faulty, but to avoid a 
situation in which he appeared to have disregarded other people's 
concerns so that he might give rein to his own, preferring his 
individual judgement to that of the community. Having listened to 
his words, the magnates replied that they would allow his choice, even 
though he was applying for their view, and would certainly not doubt 
his conscientiousness on this point, since they had learnt how 
extremely shrewd he was in other respects. 


6.5. The king granted the role of deputy ruler to his son Harald,’ 
whose superior age qualified him for preferment. The duty of 
completing Cnut's upbringing was entrusted to Skjalm the White,” 
a man of the most brilliant and incorruptible merit, who had been 
allotted the administration of all Zealand and also of Rügen, which he 
himself had made tributary. But Erik's heed of the son named after 
him was more superficial, because this child was of meaner birth, and 
he was therefore consigned to the charge of less influential tutors. 
Once these arrangements had been settled, the sovereign, feeling 
inclined to diminish his tall appearance, chose as travelling compa- 
nions men with bodies of comparable size, all the loftiest he could, 
and thereby moderated his own wonderful aspect through the height 
of others; he had no inclination to be a laughing-stock for foreign 
gazers by standing out unusually above the rest. Nor was Bodil's 
spirit languid in imitating her husband's aspirations. She followed his 
lead in taking the same vow, but would not share his bed, thus adding 
chastity to the virtues of a pilgrimage. 


6.6. However, Erik did not abandon his concern for the fatherland 
he was leaving. So that the Danes would not have to practise the 
duties of their faith under an archbishop in another country, he sent 
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sacerdotii insigne expetendum curauit. Nec eum Romane promissio- 
nis fides fefellit. Profectus enim a curia legatus, qui sacri insignis 
prerogatiua nostre gentis sacerdotium adornaret, cum celeberrimis 
Danorum urbibus inspectis cuncta curiosissime collustrando non 


minorem personarum | quam ciuitatum respectum* egisset, Lundie/ 


ob egregios Asceri mores, tum quod ad eam e finitimis regionibus 
terra marique transitus abunde pateat, hunc potissimum honorem 
deferendum existimauit.”! Nec solum eam Saxonica ditione eruit, sed 
etiam Suetie Noruagieque religionis titulo magistram effecit.^ Nec 
parum Dania Romane benignitati debet, qua non solum libertatis ius, 
sed etiam exterarum rerum dominium assecuta est.” 


7.1. Interea Ericus petitam nauigio Rusciam terrestri permensus 
itinere, magna Orientis parte transcursa Bizantium ueniebat.? Quem 
imperator nequaquam urbe excipere ausus extra moenia tendere 
iussum hospitalitatis officiis prosequebatur, ratus religionis simula- 
tione dolum intendi. Siquidem famam eius ac magnitudinem suspi- 
cione insecutus impensis eum quam moenibus fouere maluit. Adhec 
Danos summa a se familiaritate cultos eadem suspicionis occasione 
notabat, perinde ac maiorem patrii regis quam stipendiorum suorum 
respectum* acturos. Inter ceteros enim, qui Constantinopolitane urbis 
stipendia merentur," Danice uocis homines primum militie gradum 
obtinent, eorumque custodia* rex salutem suam uallare consueuit.^' 


* A (similarly Compendium Krantz cf. Vetus Chronica legatus Albericus) ^ afier 
Lundie 7. Olrik added tum 


7 * Stephanius (cf. Compendium inter ceteros Constantinopolitane urbis stipendiarios Daci 
sunt primi); mererentur 4 


?! The nearest contender to Lund as the Danish metropolis was Roskilde. Bishop Asser 
of Lund was elevated to become archbishop in 1103/4. The Danish archiepiscopate had 
control over the rest of Scandinavia until 1153, when Nidaros (Trondheim) became an 
archbishopric, exercising its powers over the bishoprics of Norway, Iceland, and Greenland, 
whereas the Swedish church became independent with the establishing of an archbishopric 
in Uppsala in 1164. 

^ Saxo's manifest gratification over the establishment of a national ecclesiastical 
province may lend support to the theory that the approaching book division marks off 
the beginning of the last quarter of the Gesta Danorum (bks. xiii-xvi) as an era of Danish 
freedom from German ecclesiastical supremacy (cf. Introduction, pp. xxxviii-xxxix). 

? Saxo is the only one to claim that in 1103 Erik chose the eastern route through Russia 
on his way to Constantinople. The only near-contemporary source, Marküs Skeggjason 
(Eiriksdrapa, stanzas 28—31), does not mention any halt between Denmark and Constan- 
tinople, whereas the Historia S. Kanuti ducis (Passio, Lectio 1) mentions Rome, but not 
Constantinople. In an assembly in Jan. 1103 at Mainz, Emperor Henry IV promised to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and Christiansen (Christiansen, i. 275-6) is inclined to 
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ambassadors to the Papal Curia, urging his petition that the honour of 
the primacy should be conferred as an embellishment to our native 
Church. And in fact his reliance on. Rome's promise was not 
disappointed. When a legate journeyed from the Curia for the purpose 
of furnishing our national clergy with this token of sacred privilege, he 
first looked at the most populous cities in Denmark, surveying every- 
thing with a highly inquisitive eye; as he gave no less consideration to 
persons than to townships, he decided that this chief ecclesiastical 
office should be granted to Lund,”’ on account of Asser’s exemplary 
character and because the route to that place was very accessible by 
land and sea from surrounding regions. Not only did he rescue Lund 
from Saxon domination but also appointed it to preside over the 
Swedish and Norwegian Churches. Indeed, Denmark owes no small 
debt to the benevolence of Rome, which enabled her to attain the right 
to freedom as well as giving her sway over external affairs.” 


7.1. In the meantime Erik sailed to Russia, then made his way 
overland, and, having traversed an immense area of the East, reached 
Constantinople.? 'The emperor was nowhere near bold enough to 
receive him into the city, but rendered him the courtesies of 
hospitality after instructing him to encamp outside the walls, since 
he believed that under the guise of piety Erik was aiming at treachery. 
Fastening his suspicions on the Danish king's renown and huge size, 
he preferred to lay out money to assist him rather than invite him 
inside the ramparts. Furthermore, the emperor at the same time took 
occasion to eye with distrust those Danes whom he cherished in 
closest intimacy, as though they would have more thought for the 
ruler from their homeland than for their own wages. For amongst all 
the others who earn their pay in the city of Constantinople, men who 
speak the Danish tongue occupy the highest military posts and the 
emperor customarily uses them as a bodyguard to protect his safety.”* 


believe that Erik’s vow was somehow connected with Henry's, and that Erik went via 
Germany and Rome. 

^ Marküs Skeggjason records a visit to the emperor (Alexius I Comnenus), without 
suggesting his distrust of Erik. 'The Varangian Guard consisted of highly paid Scandinavian 
mercenaries, noted for their loyalty to the emperor (‘Danish tongue’ is probably an 
equivalent of the Old Norse idiom dénsk tunga, meaning ‘Scandinavian languages’). They 
had first been recruited by Basil II in 988, and Harald Hardrada of Norway, for instance, 
had served as an officer in the Guard c.1040 (see xi. 3. 1 above). The Guard was not 
dissolved until the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204, which may explain why Saxo 
speaks about them in the present tense. As late as 1195 an envoy of the emperor toured 
Scandinavia in order to enlist new recruits. 
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None the less this potentate's conjectures did not escape Erik's notice. 
Yet pretending to have observed nothing, he pressed for an entry to 
the city for the sake of venerating the holy shrines, prefacing this by 
saying that he had been specially drawn to that locality by a desire to 
pay homage to his faith. The emperor, commending the devotion 
behind his entreaty, vouched that he would respond to his request the 
following day. 


7.2. Meanwhile the Danes who were enrolled in the Greek militia 
approached the emperor and earnestly requested leave to give saluta- 
tion to their king; this was granted, but they were ordered to leave one 
at a time, since he did not want all their hearts to be worked on 
simultaneously by a single incitement from Erik. As it happened, the 
emperor had secretly bribed those who were fluent in both languages to 
report back to him the conversations they had with Erik. First, then, 
when they had greeted the king, they were asked to be seated. After 
that, Erik began by telling them that the Danes performing military 
service for the Greeks had for a long time now attained the peak of 
distinction on account of their manly virtues, that though they were 
expatriates they were in a position of command over native residents, 
and that they were much more fortunate abroad than they were at 
home. Apart from that, the emperor trusted the protection of his life to 
their loyalty, and the habit of choosing them had sprung not so much 
from their own worthiness as from the bravery of the men who had 
devoted themselves to serving in the Greek army before them. For this 
reason they should take very good care not to indulge in any partiality 
to get drunk but must keep sober, for they would acquit themselves 
better in the soldiering they had undertaken if they neither overloaded 
themselves with wine nor burdened their prince with worries. If they 
relinquished the rule of temperance, they would be as slow to carry out 
their military duties as they would be quick to become involved in 
brawls. Also, when they were about to engage with an enemy, he 
warned, they should have more regard for their courage than for their 
lives, not forestall death by fleeing, and not be looking to preserve their 
safety through cowardice; he promised that the moment he came back 
to his own country, he would repay their trusty service with rewards, 
and if they shed their lives fighting valiantly in the front line, he would 
show his esteem to their next of kin and other relatives. By speaking to 
them all in these and similar terms he established a ready devotion 
towards Greece among the Danes. 
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7.3. As soon as the emperor learnt about his speech from those he 
had suborned, he announced that the Greeks were wrongly supposed 
to have the advantage in wisdom, because they had cast doubts on the 
integrity of a leader whose race they had known was averse to all 
dishonesty; from their well-proven experience of these people's 
constancy the Danish ruler's reliable character might have been 
judged. As he now saw that Erik's thoughts were bent on holy 
works, not duplicity, he gave orders for the city to be decked out and 
the streets made to look more elegant; proffering his right hand, he 
received them respectfully and led them as if in triumphal procession 
all the way to the senate house and the palace accompanied by loud 
general rejoicing; the one at whom he had undeservedly directed his 
suspicions he accorded as much honour as a man could possibly show. 
On top of this he gave up a royal palace to the Danish king as a most 
honoured guest, one which no later emperor proved willing to use, in 
case it should look as if someone were putting himself on a par with 
this very great man by sharing the same roof, and also that from the 
regard given to that lodging it might become an everlasting memorial 
to this visitor. Furthermore, after summoning an artist who could 
express Erik's height in a life-size portrait and catch his appearance, 
either standing or sitting, with a most accurate coloured representa- 
tion, he had his amazingly tall figure painted as a lasting showpiece. 


7.4. Reluctant to let such a distinguished guest go without a gift, he 
told Erik to demand whatever suited his fancy. But as the other 
spurned any riches, the emperor realized he longed more than 
anything for sacred remains and presented him with the hallowed 
relics of saints’ bones.? Erik warmly accepted the holy gift and when 
it had been endorsed with the imperial seal made sure that these 
treasures were conveyed to Lund and Roskilde. As he would not 
allow his place of origin to be without any objects of veneration, he 
had transported to Slangerup a fragment of the Holy Cross together 
with the sanctified bones of St Nicholas. He erected a church in that 
town and the spot where we now see the altar is reported to be where 
his mother gave birth to him. 


7. 5. Again, he wholeheartedly refused a heavy weight of gold which 
the emperor made available to him, since he did not want it to seem as if 
he disregarded his zeal for restraint and was grasping after Greek 
wealth. Hence the emperor shortly began to accuse him of insult, 
declaring that Erik had not poured scorn on the offering so much as on 
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2.1. Now Henry, the son of Gottschalk and Sigrid," had been 
unwarrantably deprived of his mother's property by Niels, and 
therefore began to be so passionate to reclaim his inheritance that 
he menaced the Danes unwearyingly, so much so that he forced their 
monarch to guard his own safety by locating sentinel posts within the 
boundaries of Schleswig. Henry left the territory between there and 
the Elbe without one farmer. In order to exact vengeance for this 
behaviour, Niels brought out his fleet and landed at Lütjenburg,’ 
after ordering Eliv, who controlled the Schleswig district, to lead 
forward a company of cavalry to meet him. The Danes, in fact, had 
not yet learnt how to settle foreign conflicts by taking in mounted 
troops. But the fickle governor, bribed with an agreed sum from 
Henry, with his greedy mind had a higher regard for gain than for the 
king's command. Consequently Niels had to deploy his host over the 
Wendish plains without using horses. 


2.2. 'Then the Wends, considering it a safer policy to tire out our 
infantry by dashing at them on horseback rather than by joining battle 
with their whole army, circled round our wings and our flanks, 
attacked these sections at different points with their missiles, and 
harried their foes with assaults from various angles. Indeed, as soon as 
Niels launched a straight charge at them, they were carried back into 
flight and withdrew as energetically as they had struck; but to avoid a 
direct confrontation with our men, whose weight posed a greater 
threat than their agility, the Wends wheeled round and bore down on 
our troops from the rear, retaliating against our awesome pugnacity 
by an underhand method, what might be termed a robbers’ ambush. 
So the Danish battle line, crumbling and weakened because it had 
fared rather badly on level soil, occupied the foothill of a nearby 
mountain; inasmuch as they had been unable to protect their lives 
with weapons, they wished to defend themselves through the lie of 
the land, and after gaining the advantage of the summit, looked down 
from their safe position on the enemy below. 


2.3. The following day, loath to let it appear that the strength of his 
position afforded more security than his army's own might, Niels 
preferred to repeat the uncertain outcome on the plain instead of taking 
comfort in the sure protection of the mountains. Nevertheless his 
footsoldiers were incapable of withstanding the vitality of cavalry 
forces. Hence, by endeavouring to regain the honour lost in battle, 
they increased the humiliation of their previous defeat with a second 
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one. I could have imagined that the issue of this engagement sprang 
more from inadequate resources than lack of spirit, for, while their 
courageous hearts gave too casual attention to prime military advan- 
tages, the Danes paid the penalty, not of fear, but of unskilfulness, and, 
trampled down, fell, not beneath the power of their opponents, but 
through their own heedlessness. 


2.4. Though he fought nobly, Harald is said to have been so seriously 
hurt that he could not manage to walk, but had to be lifted on to his 
shield by his followers and assisted back to camp by the helping hands 
of others. Cnut,'! too, was unable to stand owing to the acute severity 
of his wounds, and found a most ready devotion in one of his soldiers. 
This man, not wanting his lord to be seized by their adversaries, did not 
flinch from dispelling the hazard to Cnut by endangering himself. 
Purposely bidding his comrades run off, he feigned numbness by 
adopting a slower pace and offered his hands to be tied by a Wend who 
loomed over him; suddenly, however, he grabbed at this fellow’s 
nearby reins as he rode past and with help brought by his companions 
robbed the barbarian of his mount. Once he had gained possession of 
the horse, he immediately used it to go to the rescue of Cnut, who was 
in the extremities of weakness. So his bravery, as cunning as it was 
risky, met with a happy outcome. 


2.5. As twilight drew on, the remnant of our warriors, who had 
suffered a miserable setback in this conflict, again sought the mountain 
top, their sole refuge and defence. T'hey had also run out of food and 
drink, so that, quite apart from their injuries and fatigue, they were 
tortured by the need for sustenance. Almost reduced to utter starva- 
tion, they perceived dangers everywhere around them with no relief 
forthcoming from any quarter, for stormy weather had delayed the 
Scanians’ arrival and Eliv, bribed by Henry, had neglected to bring 
reinforcements and proffered only excuses for his tardiness; therefore, 
despairing of human aid, they had recourse to the assistance of heaven, 
choosing to set the remainder of their crushed hopes in God's rather 
than human strength. The next day was the eve of that on which the 
holy rites of St Lawrence came round for celebration once more;" 
because the Danes believed they could take no better vow to appease 
divine power than that of fasting, they held a sad meeting and made this 
solemn promise: whenever in the yearly calendar that day returned 
which precedes the feast special to St Lawrence, or before the general 
one of All Saints, or that which we customarily dedicate to the memory 
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of Christ's passion, it should be marked with the strictest and most 
conscientious abstinence by every Dane, young and old." This pledge, 
offered under the compulsion of national distress, was confirmed with 
the most scrupulous attention by their descendants, who thought it 
discreditable to break a vow of restraint agreed upon by their 
forefathers merely because of the stomach's pressing demands and 
their greed for food. 


2.6. But when at dawn our troops started to make for the ships once 
more, banded together in companies, they met the Scanians, who had 
just made land with their fleet. Buoyed up by the encouragement of 
their arrival, they told the Scanians, whose bodies and energies were 
as good as new, to prevent the enemy cavalry falling upon them from 
the rear. Then they moved onward in an orderly column until, as it 
happened, they were obliged to cross the yawning depths of a slimy 
marsh that lay in their path; as soon as they had begun to traverse it 
there was no way of making a detour, and they were quickly stuck fast 
in the boggy mire, their feet clamped and sinking in the ooze, so that 
once their forward passage had been thrown into confusion, there was 
nothing so much as a frenzy to escape. The majority, sucked down 
into the swamp's slithery mass, were slaughtered by their foes like 
cattle. As they were so desperate to reach the other side, this 
obstruction became perilous for them as they tumbled on in blind 
and reckless haste. Eventually they just managed to regain the coast 
and effect their departure. 


2.7. Inasmuch as they were confident of victory, the Wends shouted 
vaunts and praises of their own might; they disparaged the Danes' 
vitality and impudently abused them for their spinelessness, while 
trumpeting their own prowess; Henry, who well knew the true mettle 
of our men, said he had a different understanding and assessment of 
his enemies’ hardihood: a clear parallel could be drawn between their 
king and a vigorous steed; if it were aware of its own strength, it 
would scorn all the horseman's directions, but since it had no 
realization of this, it readily submitted to its rider's will. Should 
Niels trust in his own powers, everything would go his way, but, 
being diffident, he would never achieve success. Afterwards Eliv was 
condemned as a traitor by the king because he had tried to sell his 
country's fate; he was humiliatingly stripped of his governor's 
privileges as well as his family inheritance, and paid satisfaction for 
his squalid profits with the most abject poverty. 
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2.8. Henry, however, his boldness raised to a higher pitch by the 
happy outcome of the previous battle, harried the Danish shores with 
piratical raids, not only ravaging the lands bordering on the Eider, but 
also the whole countryside between there and Schleswig and the 
earthwork known by us as 'Dannevirke'. At times even the 
unsuspecting city was attacked by troops brought in stealthily from 
the sea. After Eliv had been relieved of office there was still no one to 
oversee that territory, and even internal thefts were added to the 
heavy number of foreign depredations; the township was oppressed 
more grievously from within than from outside, insofar as concealed 
activities are acknowledged to be more conducive to harm than those 
carried out in the open. Men feared their fellow-citizens as much as 
they dreaded the enemy. 


2.9. Because the Frisians, along with the inhabitants of Holstein and 
Dithmarschen, entertained a hope of escaping retribution as long as 
they had no governor, they devoted their days to brigandage, their 
nights to burglary; wherever they were unable to scale the rooftops, 
they attacked the foundations of houses with pickaxes and hood- 
winked the watchmen by burrowing underneath. Stewards, on the 
other hand, were no less eager to protect their property. Horses were 
hobbled with iron" and kept in a pound, so that no one could spirit 
them away secretly, houseguards lay fastened to the doors to ensure 
fuller security, and, not content with locks and bolts, people dug 
ditches in front of their entrances to make them more impregnable. 
As thieving ran more rife, a man of noble family, perceiving that 
many folk put an end to their penury by furnishing themselves with 
ill-gotten gains, took it into his head to procure goods by the same 
means, regardless of shame; though this individual had been of a most 
honourable disposition, when he became excited by expectation of 
profit he had no qualms about casting his character down from the 
highest summit of nobility into the deepest and foulest sewer of 
iniquity. Treating the dignity of his line despicably, he turned his 
inherited natural vigour to lawless abandon, and what should have 
provided nourishment for goodness was made a pretext for vice. Even 
if an accusation had been made publicly, nobody had the temerity to 
institute proceedings against him, and people held that his crimes 
were far more likely to go unpunished, inasmuch as the criminal was 
known to be of distinguished rank. 
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3. 1. At this time Cnut sent men to transfer from Zealand to Funen 
money which his guardian^ had kept in trust for him; when their ship 
lay halfway between the two coasts, they sighted pirates looming on 
the horizon and therefore, letting the money bags down on a rope, hid 
them below the waves. When at last they could see that their rowers 
were not strong enough and feared they might lose the chance to get 
away, they severed the cord, preferring to resign that ancient royal 
store to the seabed rather than relinquish it to their foes. Although 
Niels viewed the incident from afar as he was making the crossing 
from Funen to Zealand, he was unable to bring assistance to the 
endangered crew because his ships were small and awkward for the 
oarsmen to manoevre. Later, as soon as he spied Cnut's happy face, 
he chided him for wearing such a joyful expression and remarked that 
it would have been better if he had felt grief for the recent loss of his 
father's and grandfather's riches. Cnut replied that he was not in the 
least upset by this stroke of Fortune; on the contrary, he had taken it 
as her kindness and a splendid opportunity for him to show 
generosity. As he had never hitherto ventured to touch the pile of 
treasure amassed by his forebears, so, when it came his way in future, 
he would dispense it liberally; wealth, he said, was the highest 
incentive to avarice, and whoever strained to hoard it could give no 
attention to humane conduct. His words made it plain that he was in 
control where money was concerned, whereas the king was controlled 
by it." The following story displays outstanding proof of this. 


3.2. Owing to the incessant and violent forays by raiders from across 
the frontier no one dared take up the privilege of governing 
Schleswig, even when it was offered. However, Cnut sought this 
very dangerous office from his uncle, not because of a desire for 
affluence but through confidence in his own manhood; nevertheless, 
as he could not obtain it free, he sold his share of the inheritance, and 
so attained a post that was terrifying to others by actually buying it, 
for he reckoned a military appointment would only be profitable if it 
could have gained him an allowance of fame and celebrity. In this way 
an honour which was to be dreaded by cowards was sold by King 
Niels to a courageous bidder; but the purchaser set more profit in the 
practice of soldiery than the enjoyment of wealth. 


Walther, Proverbia sententiaeque Latinitatis medii et recentioris aevi, ed. Schmidt, nos. 21128, 
21129). 
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3. 3. Soon after he had taken up his command Cnut sent envoys to 
inform Henry that he would be glad to hold peace talks with him, 
provided that he had first made amends by compensating for the 
damage done in Jutland and restored the booty he had taken. The 
ambassadors set off, while in the meantime Cnut himself, as if able to 
predict the reply, assembled a body of his own supporters and of 
friends from across the border, since he had resolved to follow up the 
envoys’ return with war. Henry's response was that he would neither 
strike up friendship with the Danes nor cease to demand the 
birthright due to him through his mother." On hearing this, Cnut 
sent back the legates to cut short publicly any participation in mutual 
peace. Henry scoffed at the Danish representatives and likened Cnut 
to a horse chafing at its rider; he himself would take pains to bridle 
the other's exuberance. 


3.4. After listening to this rejoinder, Cnut mounted a night march, 
which, though very swift, was effected with the least possible 
commotion; he refrained from force of arms and plundering so that 
his arrival should not be prepared for, and reached Henry's strong- 
hold"? at dawn. The latter, little expecting such a precipitate invasion, 
was unready to seize arms or to employ any means of defence, but 
straight away rode into the river which ran near the city walls; this 
single barrier of water enabled him to elude his foes, so that he rejoiced 
in having chosen to trust his preservation to the stream rather than to 
the town. When Cnut caught sight of him after he had already gained 
the farther bank, he asked Henry by way of a joke whether he had got 
wet. The other responded by demanding why Cnut was undertaking 
this march, to which he answered that he had come to receive the bridle 
Henry had promised. The latter, perceiving from the other's witty 
reply that Cnut was upbraiding him for the threats he had recently 
launched, accompanied his own embarrassment with humour: ‘You 
seem’, he said, ‘to be lashing out at me so powerfully with your hooves, 
that I can neither handle nor curb you! Cnut’s response was to raze his 
fortress and then devastate the cultivated lands in the rest of the area. 


3. 5. Secondly, once his troops had been reinforced, the Dane heaped 
fire and destruction upon the whole of the Wendish territory and not 
only rid his fatherland of its enemy, but the enemy of his strength, so 
much so that, whereas previously Henry had been regularly hurling 
defiance at him, he was now left without adequate resources even for 
his own defence. Finally, once he had crippled the whole of Henry's 
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3.7. Assessing that the other had just awarded him both life and 
safety, Henry bequeathed the Wendish kingdom to him?" and 
confirmed it with an oath. A subsidiary factor was that Henry had 
little confidence in the capacities of his sons to prosecute wars with 
the Germans, who were proving a particular thorn in the side of the 
Wends, and so with remarkable freedom of judgement he adopted as 
his heir someone ripe in valour, in preference to leaving his legacy to a 
natural but ineffective successor, who would allow it to become prey 
to foreign penetration. When he made this offer, Cnut maintained 
that Henry would earn the stigma of disloyalty by rejecting his 
innocent children, and said he could not take advantage of such 
wrongful promises. But in the end Cnut submitted to the very 
persistent entreaties of Henry, who found a rationale for his decision 
in the indolence of his own sons. 


3.8. Henry had also warned him that he was much in need of the 
emperor's goodwill, since it would seem that the Wendish kingdom 
lay within the latter's disposal; Cnut therefore sent him the gift of a 
horse whose feet were shod with gold.?' In this way he made what was 
an apt present in itself still more imposing for the recipient through 
this unusual decoration of its hooves. I could well have supposed that 
the emperor then set more value on the pains taken by the donor than 
on the actual donation, seeing that the more contemptuously this 
precious metal was regarded, the more splendid it would make the 
gift appear. After Henry's demise Cnut took over the province that 
had been left to him, without meeting any resistance. 


4.1. In the meanwhile, as he was not held in high estimation at home 
and was without fame abroad, Harald yearned to console himself for 
his character deficiencies by piling up riches; he therefore pushed his 
disposition, already replete with wickedness, into the deepest abyss of 
villainy;? his hirelings were employed in pillage and burglary, the 
labours of his serfs devoted to highway robbery. Stolen goods from 
the neighbourhood supported his henchmen's lifestyle and its cattle 
contributed to defraying his expenses. During the summer this man's 
insidious acts of piracy were inflicted on natives and foreigners alike. 
Besides that, he constructed a fortress opposite Roskilde and filled it 
with a rabble of his most disreputable hangers-on, so that he could 
more easily threaten harm to the city. Once he had used his evil 
minions to ravage the wealth of the countryside, he started to plunder 
that of the citizenry by the same means. At night they would creep up 
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secretly to rented shops and purloin whatever earnings they fancied 
without fear of punishment, while others sometimes held drawn 
swords to the tradesmen's throats and promised they would die if 
they did not submit quietly to the outrage. Such theft with violence 
reduced the once highly prosperous townsmen to the last straits of 
indigence. Provoked and goaded by all this skulduggery, the inhabi- 
tants of the province, their hearts burning with rancour, began to lay 
hands on Harald's property to avenge their losses, and seized spoils in 
retaliation for spoils, loot to compensate for loot. They did not see 
themselves as carrying off another’s possessions but simply reclaim- 
ing what was theirs. Not knowing how to hold on to his lands 
securely, Harald only avoided an assault from the frenzied mob by 
taking to sea. When Cnut saw him so avid to seize others’ belongings 
and hell-bent on acquiring wealth in every quarter by the most 
depraved methods, he remarked that Harald was like a bird that 
collected all kinds of feathers to build its nest, which was going to be 
blown to pieces in a trice by a hurricane. Similarly, he said, Harald, 
who had preyed on everyone, would become everyone's prey and 
would undoubtedly atone for stripping others of their goods by 
experiencing danger to his own. 


4.2. Erik's attitude towards the people, on the other hand, was 
kindly. When he sought for the share of patrimony due to him, he 
was rebuffed by his brother Harald, who told him that participation 
in an inheritance did not extend to a son born of an adulterous 
union.” Angered by this rejection (and with good reason), he turned 
to fierce raids on Harald’s property, believing it matched his integrity 
to be revenged for those insults by securing booty from his brother. 
He hoarded his plunder at Arnakke,” placing magnificent treasure in 
this mean, abandoned spot. One night Harald sprang a surprise attack 
on him there and, after realizing that Erik had managed to slip away, 
because he was given no opportunity to linger and was afraid to 
hesitate too long over the spoils, set torches to the thatch and chose to 
destroy the building by fire, crammed as it was with his own store of 
pelf, rather than let it go intact to its abductor. Immediately he 
discovered what had occurred, Cnut gave them both strict orders to 
appear before him in Schleswig, for he was keen to settle a dispute 
that had risen from disrespect and feared that the glory of their father 
might be dishonoured and vanish with the sons; if they refused to 
comply, he warned, they stood to lose some part of their bodies. 
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criticism for his imitation of foreign fashion with a scoff at our 
homely style of dress. 


5.5. Cnut afterwards wandered through the regions of the East as a 
sea-rover, returning home with glittering prizes and hoping thereby 
to gain enhancement to his authority; in recompense for his services, 
however, he was confronted by an accusation from the king, who 
blamed him for plundering within the bounds of Sweden. Now 
Magnus, too, emulated his vigorous pursuits with similar deeds of 
worth; among other distinctive trophies he had his followers bring 
back to his native country some unusually heavy implements known 
as Thor’s hammers, which were venerated by men of the primitive 
religion on one of the islands.?' Ancient folk, in their desire to 
understand the causes of thunder, using an analogy from everyday life 
had wrought from a mass of bronze hammers of the sort they believed 
were used to instigate those crashes in the heavens, since they 
supposed the best way of copying the violence of such loud noises 
was with a kind of blacksmith's tool. But Magnus, in his enthusiasm 
for Christian teaching, hated the heathen religion, and held it an act 
of piety to rob the shrine of its objects of worship and Thor of his 
emblems. The Swedes even today look on Magnus as a sacrilegious 
despoiler of heavenly treasures. If only his end could have matched 
his beginnings! 


5.6. Many of those close to Magnus through blood or friendship 
detested Cnut's success. Nothing, to be sure, fans the torches of envy 
more than the unequal capacities of supposed equals; the insult to 
Henrik's marriage bed particularly made him Cnut's rival. Never- 
theless Margrete, who was very warm in fostering affection between 
her kinsmen, opposed the vehement temperaments of these young 
men with her calm counselling and employed a salutary guidance in 
her instructions to control and restrain the dangerous fury of their 
immoderate behaviour." However, she fell victim to a dropsical 
humour, which caused a grotesque swelling of her shins, and no 
medicines could assuage the deadly raging of the disease; at the point 
where she had almost completely wasted away she summoned Cnut, 
in whose excellent character she felt confidence, and earnestly 
encouraged his loyal support to promote peace in his fatherland 
and harmony amongst his relations; he should strengthen and protect 
these assets and conduct himself as nobly in home affairs as he had 
abroad. She also added that there were some ill-wishers who were 
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11.3. During these same years another Harald, of Irish origin, ^? 
shook Norway, a land of huge prosperity, like some thunderbolt or 
tempest. Since he made out that his father was Magnus, the pillager 
of Ireland, he was told to substantiate his assertion and supply proof 
by a superhuman test; he then walked barefoot over red-hot sheets of 
metal (for this was the trial demanded of him) and not one portion of 
his soles was injured, with the result that by emerging unscathed, a 
manifest miracle, he led a large proportion of Norwegians into being 
convinced by his claim. From his person spread the whole blight of 
the Norwegian wars. 


11.4. Niels in the meantime, resolving to crush his rival in some trap, 
encouraged King Magnus of Norway to murder him for a contracted 
fee. As no crook was more venal, from being hospitable Magnus 
turned hostile through the stimulus of gain and with a show of strong 
allegiance posted a highly attentive body of guardsmen from among 
his followers to strengthen Erik's protection, shrouding deceit with 
courtesy. But the queen” taught Erik, her uncle, how a stratagem lay 
beneath these kindnesses, with the result that he revealed Magnus's 
scheme to his friends who lived in Lolland, begging their assistance. 
And their inclination to come to his aid was brisk enough. Making for 
Norway in a single vessel, these Lollanders signalled their arrival with 
a clandestine message to Erik. Since he was aware that the Norwe- 
gians took extreme delight in their enormous capacity for liquor, he 
reckoned the best way of bamboozling the sentinels appointed to 
watch him was by getting them drunk. He therefore tackled the 
sobriety of this escort by offering them the pleasurable prospect of a 
drinking bout and, once the revels had begun, plied the bodyguards 
with many a goblet. In order to increase their passion for imbibing, he 
scattered dice among the stoups as an incentive to intoxication. 
Although Erik competed in the game and placed bets against some 
of them, he also purposely followed up any lucky throw of his with 
clumsy moves, so that by their success in winning he could lure on his 
fellow-gamblers, excite their sporting instincts, and make them eager 
to carry on with the play. In the end, pretending to be worn out with 
tiredness through staying awake so far into the night, he went off to 
bed after leaving a companion, a priest and fellow-exile, to throw the 
dice for him. This man attended to the business with a cool head, and 
when he had undermined their soberness, or what remained of it, 
with stoup after stoup, he found a space to rest in their midst, as they 
all lay there overcome by wine and sleep. 
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chariorem astruere non erubescunt. Crediderim hanc uictoriam 
humanis parum uiribus partam, sed deo piissimi uiri interitum 
ulciscente concessam.*^ 


11.11. Neque bellum aliud crebriorem pontificum cruorem absump- 
sit. Quippe Petrus Roskyldensis et Henricus Sueticarum partium 
pontifex omnesque Iutie preter unum antistites hoc prelio oppressi 
traduntur. In cuius apparatu Magnus Saxonis filius, Erici miles, 
singulare fidei specimen edidit. Nam quum Nicolaus maritima 
Sialandie loca, nequis ad Ericum transiret, a militibus obseruari 
iussisset, per Stethiumensis" promontorii prerupta a satellitibus 
fune demissus noctu scapham conscendit eaque Scaniam petens 
gratam Erico opem attulit. 


11.12. Post hec Magnus Noricus nudati consilii sui coniugem 
arguens reiectam"" a se Erico remisit, dignam repudio ratus, que 
coniugali charitati consanguineum pretulisset affectum. In cuius 
contemptum temerata matrimonii religione seipsum nuptiis spoliare 
triste non duxit. 


11.13. At Nicolaus fuga '"(in) Iutiam" elapsus et tanquam ad fortune 
ludibrium reseruatus, estimato pariter et orbitatis sue et etatis habitu, 
non ut sibi successorem, sed ut emulo hostem relinqueret, Haraldum 
regni post se declarat heredem. Deinde Slesuicenses ob Magni 
iampridem facinus infensos ad habitum pacate mentis reducere 
cupiens de componenda secum pace sollicitat, eosdemque et etatis 
sue et fortune miseratione^ acturos existimans sumendorum obsidum 
gratia oppidum intrare constituit. Rursum quum caput suum inex- 
plorate fidei ciuibus obiicere dubitaret, Beyonis’ cuiusdam summam 
inter oppidanos auctoritatem gerentis hortatum secutus salutem simul 
cum suspicione deposuit. 

" Müller, Stethinnensis A (so also below at xiv. 49. 1, cf. Krantz Stethinensis); 


Steffnensis Stephanius °° Stephanius (cf. Compendium Nicholaus . . . in Juciam 
fugiens); Iutia 4 ? miserationem Stephanius ^ Boyonis J. Olrik 


55 As the only 12th-c. writer to deal with this event Saxo sees the battle of Fodevig and 
Magnus's death in it as divine vengeance for Cnut Lavard's murder. The Chronicon 
Roskildense (c. 15) favours the losing side and laments the bloodbath, as for instance: ‘Heu 
dies in qua Magnus occiditur, flos Danie deprimitur; . .. Magnus occiditur et cum eo duces 
et quinque episcopi, ‘Oh evil day on which Magnus is killed, the flower of Denmark is 
crushed; . . . Magnus is killed, and with him jarls and five bishops!’ 

®© Saxo seems to be more composed than the author of the Chronicon Roskildense at this 
large-scale spilling of ecclesiastical blood (cf. previous note). However, he phrases an 
epitaph in the classical vein on the battle: cf. for instance Velleius Paterculus (ii. 71. 2) on 
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dearer to you than your own. I am tempted to believe that this success 
had little to do with human strength, but was granted by God in return 
for the assassination of that most saintly person, Cnut. ^’ 


11.11. No other war was more prolific in its squandering of bishops’ 
blood.” Peder of Roskilde, the Swedish Bishop Henrik, and all the 
prelates of Jutland apart from one are reported to have been over- 
thrown during this fight. In the preparations leading up to it Magnus 
Sakseson, one of Erik's warriors, gave unique evidence of his 
dependability. After Niels had issued his soldiers with orders to 
watch the coastal stretches of Zealand in order to prevent anyone 
crossing over to Erik, he was let down on a rope by his followers over 
the jutting cliffs at Stevns Klint, boarded a small boat when it was 
dark, and rowed to Scania, where he brought welcome aid to his lord. 


11. I2. Later Magnus of Norway, accusing his wife of laying bare his 
schemes, renounced her” and sent her back to Erik; he thought that a 
spouse who had set family sympathies before conjugal affection 
deserved to be repudiated. In his scorn for her he did not consider 
it disagreeable to flout his marriage vows and deprive himself of the 
wedded state. 


II. I3. Niels, however, slipped away to safety in Jutland, where it 
looked as if he had been preserved as a butt of Fortune; attaching equal 
importance to his childless condition and his age, he proclaimed that 
Harald should inherit his throne, not so much to be his successor, but 
so as to leave behind an opponent for his rival. Then, wanting to bring 
the people of Schleswig to a peaceable frame of mind after their long- 
standing alienation through Magnus's crime, he made overtures with 
the purpose of arranging a reconciliation between himself and them; as 
he reckoned they would take pity on his years and his ill-luck, he 
resolved to enter the town with a view to taking hostages. Whilst he was 
once again hesitating to expose his head to these citizens of untested 
loyalty, he acceded to the encouragement of a certain Boje, chief 
magistrate among the townsfolk, and gave up his security along with 
his suspicions. 


the battle of Philippi, *No other war was more soaked in the lifeblood of illustrious men', 
Non aliud bellum cruentius caede clarissimorum uirorum fuit, a sentence which Saxo never had 
an opportunity to read. 

?' That is, because Christina had thwarted his scheme to murder Erik, her uncle, and 
helped him escape. 
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II. I4. Portas siquidem de industria patefactas ingressus ut pium cleri, 
ita ferocem plebis occursum repperit. In excipiendo namque eo 
diuiduum ciuitas animum habuit. Clericis quippe eum sacre proces- 
sionis officio uenerantibus cetera uici pars ut hostem excepit. Qui 
quum inter plateas aduersis sibi signis obuiam iri conspiceret, amicis, 
ut in edem Petri confugeret, exhortantibus aulam petiuit. Et ne cruenta 
corrixatione diuini foedarentur penates, regia sese quam templo tueri 
maluit, paterno in lare quietius obiturum prefatus. Nec defuit militibus 
prompta mens ad eius salutem suis cladibus defendendam. Diu 
siquidem intactum eum animosis corporum suorum obiectibus ser- 
uauerunt, neque triste duxerunt pro tuenda illius incolumitate suam 
ultimis implicare periculis. Quorum Slesuicenses primum sanguine* 
profuso ad ultimum et regium absumpserunt.' ?! 


LIBER DECIMVS QVARTVS 


1.1. Interea! Ericus? destinata in Iutiam classe, quum ad Syram 
insulam appulisset, nuntium de regis oppressione suscepit. Et forte in 
ea rerum colluuione Ericus ac Bero, natu inter Haraldi filios primi,’ 
deserto patre fidelius se quam foelicius Erico iunxere. Iidem noctu 
clandestina patris legatione petiti silenter accepta gesserunt. At Ericus 
nihilominus legationis indicium nactus experiende eorum fidei gratia 
aliquamdiu ignorantie simulatione silentium egit. Quibus secretum 
paternum tegere perseuerantibus, quum se nullam ex eis arcani 
cognitionem suscepturum putaret, desperato uoluntarie confessionis 


” rubric in A Explicitus est Liber Decimustertius. Incipit Liber Decimusquartus 


71 [t was of course imprudent of Niels to risk his life in Schleswig, whose burghers had 
been loyal supporters of their duke, Cnut Lavard. He was murdered by them on 25 June 
1134, three weeks after the battle of Fodevig. 


! Book xiv is disproportionately long and in fact comprises more than a quarter of the 
entire work, although it only covers the years 1134-78. This period may be characterized 
in various ways, according to one's viewpoint (cf. Introduction, p. xxxix). It roughly 
coincides with the episcopate of the second archbishop of Lund, Eskil (1137-77). At the 
same time it may also be seen as the history of kings who reigned vicariously for Valdemar 
because they owed their throne to the cause of avenging his father Cnut Lavard (cf. n. 24 
below), continued by the history of Valdemar's sole rule after the civil wars, wars which 
ended in the battle of Grathe Heath (1157). However, that raises the question of why the 
last four years of Valdemar's reign were reserved for a new book. 'T'he answer is probably 
that Absalon's election to the archiepiscopate was important enough for Saxo to be used as 
a finale to the book, and, moreover, coincided with an event of European significance also 
announced by Saxo, the end of the schism between pope and emperor. It is difficult to 
point to specific surviving written texts which Saxo has used. Helmold of Bosau's Chronica 
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II. I4. Entering the gates, which had been opened deliberately, he 
found that the clergy met him with reverence, the people with 
ferocity; in other words, the citizens expressed divided feelings 
over his reception. Members of the church showed their respect 
with a ceremonial religious procession, yet the remaining burghers 
greeted him like a foe. As soon as he noticed them coming through 
the streets with their banners to confront him, despite his friends’ 
strong suggestion that he take refuge in St Peter's Church, he 
directed his way to the royal residence; he would rather be protected 
by a palace than a shrine, lest a holy sanctuary be sullied by a bloody 
brawl, and said that he would meet his end more tranquilly in the hall 
of his ancestors. His soldiers were not slow in their resolve to defend 
his life by sacrificing their own. For a long time they kept him 
unscathed by valiantly interposing their bodies and thought it not 
unpleasant to put their own security in extreme hazard to safeguard 
his. First the men of Schleswig shed the blood of these supporters, 
and finally spilt the king's too.” 


BOOK FOURTEEN 


1.1. Inthe meantime! Erik? had pointed his fleet towards Jutland, but, 
putting in at the island of Sejero, heard the news of the king's 
overthrow. It so happened that during this turbid period, Erik and 
Bjorn, the two eldest sons of Harald,? left their father to join Erik, 
though their success did not match up to their sincerity. Approached in 
the night by a secret deputation from their father, the two sons listened 
quietly to his message. Even so Erik got wind of that embassy and, in 
order to test their loyalty, maintained silence for some while, pretend- 
ing he had no idea of the incident. When, however, they persisted in 
keeping their father's overtures concealed, he imagined that it would 
be fruitless to expect information from them in this mysterious matter 


Slavorum, finished c.1172, is a possible source, and Saxo must have known a series of 
papal, imperial, and Danish royal charters (Christiansen, iii. 708-9). The Knytlinga saga 
(c.1260) contains a narrative so similar in many respects to that of Saxo that a link must 
exist, whether it is a common written source or through Saxo having been used by the saga 
writer. Oral sources must, on the other hand, play an important role in book xiv, not least 
the communications of Absalon mentioned by Saxo in his Preface. In particular the 
narratives describing Valdemar's campaigns against the Slav pirates are likely to have come 
from Absalon, since they often seem to be regarded from his point of view. 

? Erik, in other sources carrying the epithet Emune, the Memorable, has now become 
king after the murder of his rival, Niels, by the citizens of Schleswig in June 1134. 

* Harald Kesja's two sons were known as Erik the Deacon and Bjorn Ironside. 
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obruendum dedisset. Huic Ericus tametsi opitulari uellet, Sclauis 
domesticam pacem interpellantibus animum opere comitari nequiuit. 


1.6. Igitur omissis amici rebus propriis curam iniecit, contractaque 
aduersum Rugiam classe, quo gnauius bella conficeret, maritime 
Danorum expeditioni primus equos adiecit, quaternos singulis nauigiis 
mandans, eumque morem diligens posteritatis cura seruauit.'^ Classis 
eius/ numero* digesta mille et centum nauigiis frequens reperta est. 
Quibus Dani ad Rugiam appulsi urbem Archon aduersum se ualido 
presidio firmatam inueniunt. Quam ne finitimorum auxiliis iuuari 
sinerent, tractum, qui Archonensium fines propemodum Rugia absci- 
sos* cum continenti committit,'! ligonibus concisum in uallum opace 
admodum altitudinis redegerunt. Tuitio eius Hallandensibus^ credita 
iisdemque Petro parere iussum." Quos Rugiani quesito per uada 
transitu noctu inopinatos adorti compluribus cesis a cetero repelluntur 
exercitu. Igitur Archonenses, quum nec uires conserendi belli haberent 
neque locum ad contrahenda* auxilia suppetere cernerent, necessitate 
uicti salutem et in Christiana sacra transitionem pacti statua, quam 
uenerabantur, retenta" Danis se tradunt. Erat enim simulacrum* urbi 
precipua ciuium religione cultum crebrisque finitimorum officiis 
celebratum, sed falso sancti’ Viti uocabulo insignitum. Quo asseruato 
oppidani ueterem sacrorum morem penitus abrogari passi non sunt. 


1.7. Primum itaque solenni* ritu prolui iussi stagnum maiore 
pellende sitis quam initiande religionis ardore petentes sub specie 
sacrorum fessa obsidione corpora refecerunt. Datur Archonensibus 
pariter rerum diuinarum antistes, qui et eis cultioris* uite formam 
prescriberet/ et noue religionis rudimenta contraderet. Sed post 
abscessum Erici cum antistite pulsa religio. Siquidem Archonenses 


/ Friis-Jensen; eo A; uero J. Olrik; ea Knabe © A, defended by Blatt; abscissos 
Stephanius ^ Stephanius (cf. Krantz Halladensibus); Hallendensibus A ' J. 
Olrik (cf. Krantz, Wandalia iii. 35 retento simulachro in sancti Viti honorem); sacri 4 
^ Madvig (cf. Justin, Epitoma xvii. 3. 13 Primus [sc. Tharybas] . . . rei publicae formam 
conposuit, et . . . uita cultior populo a Tharyba statuta); perscriberet 4 


10 Eleventh-century warships, such as those found at Skuldelev in Roskilde Fjord, do not 
seem to have the right dimensions to carry horses, whereas the fleet which in 1066 brought 
the Norman invaders with horses to England was specially built for the occasion. 

! Arkona stood on the northernmost promontory of Rügen, giving far visibility to the 
north and west towards Denmark and offering a strong defensive position. 

12 Peder Bodilson had been one of the avengers of Cnut Lavard’s murder; see xiii. 7. 4 
above. 

P. Svantevit, the idol which figures largely in the later sack of Arkona by the Danes (xiv. 
39. 2—34). Saxo explains the background to its name and worship at xiv. 39. 13 
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Though Erik desired to assist him, the Danes’ internal peace was then 
being disturbed by the Wends, and he was unable to follow up his 
intentions actively. 


1. 6. In consequence, overlooking his friend's worries, Erik attended 
to his own and, when he had collected a fleet to sail against Rügen so 
that he might dispatch his campaign more efficiently, he was the first to 
introduce horses on a Danish naval expedition, assigning four animals 
to each ship, a custom which later generations have been at careful 
pains to preserve. A count of his numerous fleet revealed eleven 
hundred vessels. After they had landed from them on Rügen, the 
Danes discovered that the city of Arkona had been strengthened with a 
stout defensive garrison. To make sure that they did not allow 
assistance to be sent from the bordering tribes, the Danes used 
mattocks to break up the strip which joins the edge of Arkona to the 
mainland of Riigen,'’ from which it is almost cut off; then they built 
the earth up into a high rampart that cast a good deal of shadow. The 
Hallanders were entrusted to guard it and instructed to take orders 
from Peder’ as their leader. This contingent was unprepared for a 
night attack by the men of Rügen, who had sought out a crossing 
through the shallows, but after they had cut down a large number of 
our soldiers, they were driven back by the rest of the army. As the 
Arkona garrison had insufficient strength to engage in battle and since 
they saw no present opportunity of enlisting support, overcome by 
necessity they bargained for their safety by agreeing to be converted to 
Christianity, and capitulated to the Danes on the understanding that 
they could keep their revered statue." This local effigy was wor- 
shipped by the citizens with special awe and the neighbouring peoples 
would flock to pay it ceremonial honour, but the name of St Vitus, by 
which it was distinguished, was a false one. However, now that this idol 
had been preserved, the townsfolk could not bear to have their ancient 
mode of ritual completely abolished. 


1.7. First, then, ordered to undertake the solemn observance of 
baptism, they proceeded to the pool, keener to slake their thirst than 
to embark on a novel faith, and under the guise of a religious act 
refreshed their siege-weary bodies. In like manner the people of Arkona 
were given a holy priest to direct them to the pattern of a more refined 
existence and to impart the first precepts of the new religion. Never- 
theless, following Erik's departure they threw out Christianity, priest 
and all. In fact the inhabitants of Arkona, renouncing affection for the 
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hostages they had submitted, returned to their ancient totem cult, and 
with just the same sincerity they had shown in adopting God's worship, 
abandoned it. 


1.8. Later, when Erik had straightened out affairs in Denmark and the 
realm had returned to peaceful conditions, he once more gave attention 
to his friend's concerns, which had been neglected when the time was 
unsuitable; to back Harald's cause he first sacked the city of Oslo, loyal 
to Magnus,"* and shortly afterwards destroyed it by fire. When a year 
had passed by and Harald repeated his requests for help, Erik brought 
across the entire Danish fleet to reinforce him. Once hostilities had 
been joined, Magnus, feebler in military strength, was captured. 
Harald, while granting him the continued enjoyment of his life, 
commanded he should lose his eyes and testicles, so that he might 
not strive for the kingdom through the pleasure of looking on it or by 
intercourse produce an heir to avenge himself. When, after being 
blinded and castrated, he was asked which of his followers he would 
like to share this eye torture with him, he replied that few took delight 
in it. Then a man whose appearance closely resembled his, who had 
served with outstanding loyalty as one of his soldiers, presented 
himself for the punishment; averse to a situation where none among 
such a large retinue was willing to suffer with his lord, he stated that, as 
he had looked very like Magnus with his sight, so too would he when he 
had been deprived of vision. Though he deserved respect for his 
bravery, he still endured the penalty amongst those scoundrels. 
Magnus, however, took upon himself the religious duties of self- 
restraint, more through physical weakness than spiritual ideals, and 
after wielding the sceptre ended by wearing the cowl." 


1.9. Meanwhile Erik, eager to ennoble with the embellishments of 
justice the peace he had won by fighting, recalled to their primitive 
vigour the laws established by our forebears, which at that time had 
been almost overthrown by the mighty storm of war; his distinction for 
valour was now seen to be matched by his prominence as a defender of 
right. Injustices inflicted on humbler folk he would recompense by 
punishing their superiors; sparing neither friend nor relative, he would 
chastise inconsiderate greed among the nobility with the sword or the 
noose. Through these exertions he attracted the loathing of the 
aristocracy and the allegiance of the common people, with the result 
that he was feared by the powerful but dearly beloved by ordinary folk. 
Yet it was his habit to give such high praise to the quality of his own 
deeds that he was sometimes taken for a liar. 
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1.10. There is a story that Erik's life was saved by a dream a member 
of his escort once had: when the king had chosen to sail to Zealand 
from the River Schlei, one of his crew imagined in his sleep that he 
was riding over bare mountain ridges on a rather headstrong horse; in 
mid-career he was pitched down into the darkness of the valleys, 
where a huge flock of owls rent him to pieces with their talons. Next 
morning he jokingly related the incident to his shipmates, but Erik 
took this nightmare as a prior warning of danger, and to avoid having 
the man as a fellow-voyager, transferred himself to another vessel; 
accordingly when his comrades foundered and perished, he remained 
safe, joyful that he had preferred to trust his preservation to a 
different ship and not his own. 


1.11. It so happened that the dislike which had originally grown up 
between Erik and the bishop of Roskilde, Eskil, soon flared into open 
quarrels. In this affair the prelate gained the involvement of Peder 
Bodilson, and by the influence which he wielded first and foremost 
among the Zealanders, excited them into hating their monarch so that, 
assisted by a strong popular tumult, he drove Erik off beyond the 
bounds of that region. Once their ruler had been thrust out, the bishop 
enrolled the people of the province into a political confederacy under 
the name of freedom, and sought hostages from those he suspected of 
dissent. As the sons of Skjalm'® were the only ones who refused to 
participate in the rebellion, Eskil summoned them to appear before a 
general assembly and threatened to strip them of their property if they 
did not deliver hostages on a specified day. But when they had ridden 
to the meeting, they stuck firmly to their resolution, uncowed by 
intimidation or the penalty of losing their goods. In the event they 
came off scot-free, whereas the punishment recoiled on Eskil. The king 
returned with his Jutland fleet and the bishop, after persuading his 
father and uncle!" to act as mediators, was fined 20 marks in gold. 
Peder, however, anticipated Erik's revenge by dying and so escaped the 
disciplinary action that the king was preparing for him. 


1.12. During this same period Asser departed this life! and, when it 
came to his replacement by a new archbishop of Lund, the king and 
people were divided in their support. Because of Asser's remarkable 
virtues the Scanians gave their approbation to Eskil, a very close 
relative of his, for they had no wish to see the primacy depart from his 
family. The king, prompted by the shameful memory of his expulsion 
and mindful of the contempt that Eskil had shown him, put forward 
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in preference to the people’s choice Rike of Schleswig, who had 
recently succeeded Adelbjorn; this was because Erik had enjoyed his 
friendly services when he was winning possession of the realm. 
Nevertheless, their various wishes had not so far moved to the 
point of public strife and dispute, for the Scanians concealed their 
sentiments through fear. 


I. 13. At that time a man named Plov, a well-born Jutlander, was 
hatching a secret plot against Erik's life, even though he professed to 
be a member of his bodyguard. Coming to him at Ribe, Plov 
demanded his rightful pay as a soldier. Once he had taken it, he 
saw this as a reward granted to him for the murder of his sovereign. 
By chance Erik had been asked to pronounce regal judgement to settle 
a bitter argument between certain citizens and he had resolved to 
carry this out in the public assembly. Here Plov was instructed to 
answer a complaint made against him by a peasant; pretending he 
must speak and advancing with his lance, Plov requested that Erik 
should grant him a hearing. The king stood leaning on his spear and 
gestured with his hand to the crowd, who were disturbing the peace, 
signalling to them not to make a noise. Plov earnestly scrutinized him 
for some time, believing that he was wearing a mail-shirt beneath his 
tunic, but as soon as he had grasped the fact that the king was without 
armour, he transfixed him with his lance.” Furthermore, in an effort 
to appear as bold in speech as in action, he shouted that he had laid 
the king low, and urged everyone else to slaughter the soldiers. While 
the other retainers slipped away fearfully in every direction, Erik 
Hakonson, whose mildness had earned him his nickname, ^! displayed 
a unique example of bravery. For a long time he protected the king's 
lifeless body with his sword, and when his companions had dis- 
appeared in flight, alone among so many of his fellow-warriors 
maintained a dauntless spirit, a man worthy to inherit Erik's king- 
dom, seeing that he steadfastly continued to wield arms for his 
master, even after the latter was dead. 


2.1. Now that the Danish throne sat empty, no one was so convinced 
of his own descent or courage that he dared to seek or to seize it. 
Neither Sven, Erik’s son, nor Cnut, Magnus’s son, nor Valdemar, 
Cnut’s son,” was yet old enough to assume the crown. Christiern, 
however, who had helped to avenge the father of Valdemar, declared 
that this boy was eminently suited to the kingship. But his mother, 
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observing that the royal office, beset with a multitude of harsh perils, 
could only be handled with difficulty even by adults and would be 
disastrous for a young lad, refused to surrender the boy at Chris- 
tiern's request, saying that such an employment was the prerogative 
of his elders. Finally, when the other persistently repeated his 
demand, she forced him to swear an oath that he would never 
allow the election of Valdemar to the monarchy. 


2.2. But Christiern brought him right before the people at one of their 
assemblies, where he recalled the kindnesses bestowed on them by the 
boy's father: how he established laws and privileges at home, how he 
crushed the foe abroad, how he rid his country of robberies and 
pillaging, how he again made Denmark dominant over the Wends, 
even though she had been almost drained and lifeless, how he also 
restored anew to each individual whatever had been taken from him by 
force, and how in recompense for all these activities the realm deserved 
to be allotted to someone of his blood. Even so, because his son's years 
were not yet ripe enough for royal command, and since it was no 
advantage to the Danes to serve in the army under an immature leader, 
some man should be sought out who might look after the kingdom as 
regent until his ward came of age. They could adopt no one more fitted 
for this duty than Erik, grandson of the preceding Erik through his 
daughter,” for his boldness and conscientiousness were both remark- 
able and he was descended from a kingly line on his mother's side; this 
person would yield supreme power to his protégé when he reached 
adulthood. So royal authority was conferred on Erik by popular 
acclaim and because of the grandeur that surrounded the boy.?' 


2.3. With this one exception, fearlessness of mind, Nature had 
favoured Erik with none of her gifts, and he was as devoid of 
wisdom as he was graceless in the arts of speech. Yet he was so 
generally careless of his safety that when he was about to enter battle, 
his attendants would keep a fairly close watch on him to stop him 
from dashing forward alone against the enemy. 


2.4. Then Eskil, learning of the late king's death in Jutland, journeyed 
unexpectedly to Scania in a desire to achieve a higher rank of priest- 
hood. In fact Erik, wanting to put into effect the unfulfilled intention of 
his predecessor with regard to Rike, was keen to further his advance- 
ment by conferring on him the office of archbishop. However, the 
Scanians, who were prepared to suffer the very worst rather than have 
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oath, believing it no sin to wrench apart the bond of an undertaking 
that had been wrung from him, in order to honour a friendship of his 
own choice. When Eskil came to see him in Zealand, the king 
rewarded him for his devotion and constancy by granting him a 
huge area of land including many villages. 


2.7. Feeling he had been defeated in his absence because of the 
archbishop's flight, Erik, while the Scanians were still strongly 
backing Oluf, in order to restore his fortunes, sailed off on an 
expedition with a sizable fleet to the coast known among the people 
as Landore.^ He was apprehensive that this was a very unlucky spot, 
being prone to believe a fanciful story which had it that kings who 
attacked that shore would not last out the year. Yet while he was 
afraid of death if he were present, he lost the victory through being 
absent. Shunning this soil as if it were some destined evil and fearing 
the ferocity of that stretch of land more than the sword's violence, he 
drew up his troops in line of battle and assigned them to advance 
under Eskil. The latter, more expert in archiepiscopal rites than in 
military tactics, experienced very much the same luck as he had done 
in his previous conflict, and presented a sorry sight before the king. 
Staring at this disaster, Erik had the chance to learn the lesson that 
generals owed more to their own strength than to womanish fantasies. 
What snares of superstition, what delusions of credulousness are we 
to imagine beleaguered his mind on that occasion? At other times Erik 
had always wielded such a vigorous arm that his soldiers had to 
restrain him from plunging recklessly into the enemy ranks, but now 
he refused to participate in the fray as though terrified, and from 
nearby watched his own side being defeated through his withdrawal. 


2.8. Buoyed up beyond measure by this victory as if he had now 
destroyed Erik himself, Oluf plundered the primate's and the 
monarch's property alike without the least reverence; as an affront 
to Eskil, by whom he was conscious of having been challenged on two 
occasions, he allotted the management of the archbishopric to a priest 
of the same name. Next, as though he had smashed to pieces the 
entire power of his rival in the late contest, leaving behind all his 
body-armour at Lund, he set off for other localities with no fear and 
without weapons. Hearing of this, the king, collecting from anywhere 
and everywhere whatever light craft he could lay hands on, brought 
an army over from Zealand by dark, while his friends in distant 
Scania provided guidance for his crossing by the brightness of sparks 
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struck from flints. Intercepting the four strongest men from Oluf's 
militia in their homes, he had them drowned. Once the pretender had 
been stripped of his sacred appurtenances of office by the true 
archbishop, he was then put to death by hanging. Next the king 
took possession of his enemy's arms and armour, welcome booty for 
his soldiery. With the aid of this equipment, he finally joined battle 
with Oluf near the settlement of Glumstorp," where the latter was 
vanquished. 


2.9. He retreated to Gótaland from where, after the lapse of some 
days, he returned through Blekinge, but was once again put to flight 
by Erik; yet as soon as he had reached the mountain ravines, he relied 
on their protection to destroy those who were in close pursuit. He also 
hurled a detachment of his troops at the enemy's rear and with this 
band all but annihilated the contingent from Lund. Subsequently, 
however, Oluf made his escape. Then, as if events in Scania were 
proceeding too little in his favour, he transferred hostilities to 
Zealand, anxious to alter his fortunes along with the location. 
When he was none the less beaten in a clash near the River Bydinge?? 
by citizens who had been enlisted under Rike's command, he sped 
away to Halland. 


2. 10. Once more he made his way from there to Zealand, where he 
learnt from peasants that Bishop Rike was lingering in the village of 
Ramlose;*' Oluf secretly passed the night in the same neighbourhood. 
As soon as he had discovered the position of Rike’s bedroom from 
hearing the sound of his morning office, Oluf ordered his soldiers to 
charge the doorway. To protect their master the grooms of the 
chamber ran to the entrance but were slaughtered at the threshold. 
The bishop himself, seeing that he was hard pressed and hemmed in 
by the utmost peril, subordinated religion to his safety and, slipping a 
shield over his neck, fought superbly to prevent his foes gaining 
access; in the meantime the priests who acted as his secretary and 
ring-bearer shored up the doors, which had almost been wrenched off 
their hinges, by heaping a pile of pillows against them. Because Oluf 
could not take the building by force of arms, he accordingly assaulted 
it with fire. But Rike, reckoning he would meet a finer death from the 
sword than by being burnt alive, craved a respite so that he might 
have a talk with Oluf; in confirmation of this he was given a friendly 
promise and, the moment he stuck his head out of doors, he was cut 
to pieces. 
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others and disburse them completely in soldiers! pay. Eventually Erik 
exterminated his rival and a major proportion of Oluf's troops in a fight 
at the River Tjute.? 


2.14. Nevertheless his foreign wars were not conducted with the 
same talent as those fought on Danish soil. The campaigns he led 
against the Wends did not strike dread into them so much as cause 
them laughter. Everything about him was so indolent and relaxed that 
you would surely not have thought a real man could have acted in this 
way. The wishes of the meanest individual were observed when it 
came to disbanding the soldiery. He would often accede to the camp- 
followers’ shouts of ‘Let’s go home’, and dismiss the fleet. On account 
of his irresolution the barbarians in their spirited ferocity not only 
despised him as he ranged abroad, but also came marauding when he 
stayed in his own dominions. While he chanced to be sailing swiftly 
from Zealand to Funen and caught sight of pirates looming in his 
rear, he raced frantically to the shore, where he left behind all the 
tackle to be claimed as their booty when he abandoned the ship, 
shamefaced and frightened. 


2.15. After the passage of some years, while he was in Zealand he felt 
himself in the grip of fever and retreated as far as Funen, his island of 
origin, prepared to give up his life in the place where he had received 
it. There, despairing of any cure for his sickness, in a wish to show 
regard for his soul if he could not give care to his body, he exchanged 
his royal raiment for a cowl and, summoning his detachment of 
soldiers, publicly renounced the kingdom.?? It was indeed believed 
and also taught by experts in religion that nothing more effective 
could be found to efface sin than scrupulous penitence. Then Eliv 
from the village of Vissing, who was seated with the rest next to the 
sick ruler, told everyone that they should consider their decision 
carefully in the matter of electing a king, inasmuch as they were now 
free from their current military allegiance. This speech finished off 
the little that was left of the monarch's life, for he could ill bear the 
idea of his successor being sought while he still lived. 


3. 1. On Erik's decease the people's opinion on the kingship was 
divided. Cnut canvassed for the crown widely in Jutland and Sven 
likewise in Zealand, the first Magnus's son, the second the son of the 
preceding Erik.” The former earned respect through his father's 
merits, the latter from those of his grandfather. While Sven was in the 
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eumque cruentissimo prelio superatum insula pellit. Victor in 
Scaniam redit, Kanutus in Iutiam refugus cessit. 


3.5. Per eadem tempora Romanus antistes barbarice tempestatis 
procella rem diuinam pene obrutam euersamque conspiciens, datis 
per Europam epistolis uniuersos Christiane credulitatis hostes ab eius 
cultoribus oppugnari precepit. "^ Singule autem catholicorum prouin- 
cie confinem sibi barbariem incessere iubebantur. Ne ergo Dani priuate 
militie rebus publice* religionis officia detrectarent, sumptis sacre 
peregrinationis insignibus imperium amplectuntur. Igitur Kanutus 
ac Sueno inuicem obsidibus datis depositisque inimicitiarum exercitiis 
rei melius gerende gratia pacem pro tempore statuunt reuocatumque a 
suis uisceribus ferrum ad sacrorum uindictam conuertunt. 


3. 6. Discordiam itaque a regni emulatione* profectam socie expedi- 
tionis foedere castigantes, iunctis uiribus Sclauiam petunt, Germanis 
ex condicto diuersam eius inuadentibus plagam. Iuti Kanuto duce, 
Hetbienses’ Suenone hostilem occupant portum. Superueniunt 
extremi Sialandenses ac Scani prioremque classem, prout cuique 
locus patebat, sua circumincludunt. Occurrunt in littore Saxones, 
et ipsi uindicande religionis cupientissimi, militie socii Danis futuri. 
Mox Dobinum, insigne piratica oppidum, ab utroque circumsidetur 
exercitu, omni Danica multitudine preter paucos classis custodes 
nauigia relinquente. Quorum raritate cognita Rugiani/ primam 
obsessis opem inimice classis oppressione porrigere statuunt. Mox 
Scanos, quos ordo proximos offerebat, adorti ferme omnes fuderunt, 
Iutis iocundam eorum cladem ducentibus neque socios computanti- 
bus, quos duce a se diuersos nouerant. Sed et Fotensis* nondum 
pugne memoria exoleuerat," et recens partium odium estuabat. Adeo 


* A (cf. Krantz Hetbyensium); Hethbienses Kristensen ^ Stephanius (cf. Krantz 
interim Rugii cernentes); rugiam A * Madvig; forensis A, defended by Weibull 


* After the fall of the crusader state of Edessa in 1144, embassies from the Latin 
kingdoms of the Middle East came to entreat help from Louis VII and Pope Eugenius III. 
The latter called for a new crusade (the Second) in Dec. 1145 in his crusade encyclical 
Quantum praedecessores, and reissued it in Mar. 1146, when he asked Bernard of Clairvaux to 
preach an appeal to take the cross. Saxon princes persuaded Bernard and Eugenius to 
extend the crusade to the heathen Wends, which Eugenius confirmed in an encyclical of 
Apr. 1147, Diuina dispensatione. This letter is the background for the German and Danish 
crusades in 1147 against the Wends. 

+ Dobin lay at the north end of the Schweriner See, which at that time was connected 
with the Bay of Wismar by waterways navigable by small ships only. 'The Danish fleet must 
have anchored in the Bay of Wismar. 
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upper hand in a most gruesome battle, ejected him from that island. 


He returned victorious to Scania, while Cnut fled back to his refuge 
of Jutland. 


3.5. In this period the pope, observing that religion was almost 
overwhelmed and destroyed by the tempestuous violence of the 
barbarians, sent letters throughout Europe directing the adherents 
of the Christian faith to assail all its foes.” Individual Catholic states 
were instructed to invade the heathens across their borders. There- 
fore, to avoid neglecting their public religious duties in favour of 
personal hostilities, the Danes committed themselves to his edict and 
adopted the emblems of a holy crusade. So Cnut and Sven, 
exchanging hostages and relinquishing their malevolent exertions 
against each other, established peace for the time being so that they 
might better pursue their aims; withdrawing the sword from their 
own vitals they turned it towards the defence of the Church. 


3. 6. Thus they mended the strife arising from their competition for 
the kingdom by agreeing on a joint campaign; uniting their forces, 
they set off for Wendish territory, while, according to a compact, the 
Germans simultaneously invaded a region on a different side of that 
country. The Jutlanders under the generalship of Cnut and men from 
the Hedeby area led by Sven swooped on the enemy's port. The 
Zealanders and Scanians were last to appear and, wherever there was 
a space for each contingent, formed a ring with their ships round 
those which had already arrived. On the shore the Saxons came up to 
meet them, desperately anxious to champion the faith and prepared to 
become military allies of the Danes. Soon, when both armies 
surrounded Dobin," a town famous for piracy, the whole Danish 
host abandoned their vessels apart from a small band who were left to 
guard the fleet. Realizing how few in number these sentinels were, the 
inhabitants of Rügen resolved to extend help initially to the besieged 
by violently seizing the attackers’ navy. Shortly afterwards they fell 
upon the Scanians, who were closest to them because of the naval 
formation, and routed them almost in their entirety, whilst the 
Jutlanders thought their calamity gratifying, for they did not consider 
those soldiers as allies who they knew had a different leader from 
their own. Moreover, their recollections of the battle at Fodevig?' had 
not yet faded away, ensuring that the recent animosity between their 


*' For the battle of Fodevig see xiii. rr. 8. 
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two sides still seethed. Indeed people driven by personal resentments 
have never publicly banded together in mutual association. Asser of 
Roskilde, whom the king had made admiral of the fleet, was suddenly 
prompted by cowardice to forsake his ship and board a merchant 
vessel after rowing over to it in a skiff; through finding a hiding place 
there instead of rousing his followers’ valour by setting a shining 
example in battle, as he should have done, he struck fear into their 
hearts with this disgraceful exhibition of flight. 


3. 7. First, however, the Scanians joined their vessels closely together 
in a squadron with linking chains, to prevent those with more 
timorous spirits from running away, but soon, when they had been 
worsted, they shattered these ties, which had been so purposefully 
provided, by snapping them at random; some of the Danes were put 
to the sword, others hastened their own deaths by letting themselves 
fall headlong into the waves. As the men from Rügen perceived that 
quite a few of the ships would be difficult to take because of their size, 
they wished to instil dread into their foes by making their own 
numbers appear vast; consequently they doubled their own fleet by 
appropriating the boats of the dead crews, and erected awnings over 
them as though they were filled with oarsmen, veiling the empty 
benches with canopies. They also employed another, no less inge- 
nious, ruse to misrepresent their fleet; at night they would put out to 
sea silently and bring back their vessels at first light, in order to give 
the appearance of a new flotilla and make it seem as if reinforcements 
had just arrived on the scene. But because they did this on a number 
of occasions, their subtlety proved fruitless. 


3.8. Meanwhile, as the Danes were pressing on with the siege, they 
received a report that their fleet had been overpowered in a raiding 
attack. As soon as this news had brought them back to the port, after 
laying hold of the remnants of their navy they expelled the men of 
Rügen (who were too fearful to withstand them) from the harbour 
and avenged the butchery of their comrades by routing these enemies, 
even though the sea was still hardly navigable owing to the welter of 
corpses. 


3.9. Cnut wanted to yield his own fast warship to Sven, who had 
been despoiled of the boat in which he had come; but the latter, 
suspicious of his rival's generosity, criticized. Cnut's obliging offer. 
Despite his seeing the other's squadron intact and his own almost 
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desperate circumstances. Believing him to be an aggressor, Barke 
drew back his blade to assault the fellow who was bearing down on 
him. But Valdemar was too quick for him and anticipated the blow by 
grabbing it from him. Only the haft struck him violently on the 
shoulder before the steel fell to the ground. Encompassed by all those 
weapons and all those foes, Valdemar only managed with a great 
effort to save the man as he strove steadfastly to oppose him. 
However, in the end, after a long struggle he wrested Barke away, 
despite his unwillingness, and restored him to safety. As soon as he 
saw that it was his dearest friend who had performed this beneficial 
capture and dragged him through the mélée, he said he was glad to 
accept his help, but would prefer not to receive it if it were merely to 
make a crude spectacle of himself, trailing behind a horse’s rump like 
some prisoner. 


4.9. On Cnut’s side some made an immediate escape, a portion 
sought hiding in the town, while a few went tearing through the 
middle of its streets. Their leader himself bolted on horseback down 
the narrowest alleyways. His soldiers who had fled to the town were 
rounded up and put into one of the houses, where they were held 
captive. When King Sven entered to inspect them, Elias, bishop of 
Ribe, looking round at all the inmates, said that the monarch should 
imitate a gardener, who encourages growth in the useful plants but 
rids his plots of harmful weeds. His words were certainly harsh on the 
surface, but anyone who cares to ponder more deeply would have to 
admit that he chose them with special care. Although his message was 
short, he spoke aptly. If Sven had taken heed of him, without 
question he would have laid to rest all his rival’s self-confidence. 
Even though he could have taken revenge on his captives on the score 
of the damage they had inflicted on him, he was in fact swayed by his 
natural scruples to pronounce a gentler sentence; the majority were 
given the possibility of ransom, and others, after being received into 
his allegiance either with an oath or backed by guarantees, were not 
allowed to suffer capital punishment. Only a couple were ordered to 
be executed, both endowed with unique criminal records, the one 
through leading a life of vicious robbery, the other for entrapping and 
murdering in his sleep a man to whom he owed the highest favours; 
neither was disciplined for his actions in war, but each for his 
nefarious conduct. A large number of the above, forgetful that they 
had been granted their lives, overlooked the kindness bestowed by 
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beneficium repetita Kanuti militia neglexerunt, eisque pristina fides 
recenti charior erat. At Kanutus ab Alaburgo Liuthusium?! petens 
apud uitricum Suerconem exul aliquamdiu demoratus est. Huic' 
siquidem occiso Magno Kanuti mater coniugio obuenit.?? 


5.1. Tunc uero lacere Danorum res disiecteque fuere, cum interius 
sociali bello flagrante exterius piratica pestis ingrueret. Cuius pro- 
pulsande causa Sueno toti Sclauie bellum crebrius quam prosperius 
inferebat. Neque enim tanta illi in preliis perseuerantia quantus 
furor“ atque impetus fuit. Nam cum receptui consulere debebat, tam 
auide littus repetere consueuit, ut par fuge reductio uideretur. Neque 
suorum ei res cure fuere, dummodo prior ipse nauigium rapuisset. 
Que regis ignauia tantam Sclauis audaciam dedit, ut crebro copias 
eius reuertentes opprimerent. Ipse quoque Wibergam adhuc muni- 
menti expertem, quo tutiori sibi receptaculo foret, terreis moenibus 
clausit magnisque eam stipendiis instruxit. 


5.2. At Kanutus apud Suetiam primum uitrico optatus, mox onustus 
haberi coepit, ita ut pro comparandis alimentis, quicquid illic 
prediorum possederat, uenditaret. Neque enim ulla gens exules aut 
promptius recipit aut facilius respuit. Sed et filius Suerconis Ioannes 
‘ut plurimum strennuus, ita parum facetus" irrisorio | carmine fugam 
eius preliaque retexuit et quasi cantilene specie pudibundi hominis 
uerecundiam lacessiuit. Vt enim hospitem rubore et contemptu 
perfunderet, fortunam ipsius ludibrio lacessere coepit aspersisque 
iocis et ignominioso uerborum genere ignauiam ei bellique tristes 
exprobrabat euentus. His Kanutus opprobriis irritatus nauigio com- 
meatuque empto plurimum in auunculis et materna fisus necessitu- 
dine, Poloniam profugit.”* 


! Stephanius, Huc A 


5 ° A (furor atque impetus hendiadys); feruor Gertz ^^ A (cf. Krantz Ioannes 
strennuus, sed insolentia superbus); ut parum strenuus, ita plurimum facetus Knabe 


51 Lödöse lies 45 km up the Göta älv; at the time it was the only Swedish port with access 
to the Kattegat. 

5 Cnut was the child of Richiza and Magnus. After Magnus's death she next married 
Volodar of Minsk, whom she divorced, and, finally, her third husband, Sverker of Sweden. 
Sverker's first wife, Ulvhild, was still alive in 1143, so that Richiza's last marriage must have 
taken place after this date. 
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their enemy and once more sought to join Cnut's entourage, feeling 
their old loyalty more precious to them than their new one. Cnut, 
however, journeying from Alborg to Lódóse,"! stayed for a while as an 
exile with his stepfather, Sverker. The latter's marriage to Cnut's 
mother had come about after Magnus's murder.” 


5.1. At that time Danish affairs were in a tattered, fragmented state 
indeed, since, while civil war was raging within, the country was 
plagued by piratical raids from outside. In order to repel these, Sven 
waged war on the whole of Wendish territory,? but with greater 
frequency than triumph. His fury and impetuosity were notable in 
these battles, but his perseverance less so. When he had to think 
about withdrawal, it was his wont to regain the shore so impatiently 
that his return appeared tantamount to flight. Nor did he concern 
himself with his soldiers! welfare, provided he had rushed to board 
his vessel first. This spineless behaviour on the king's part instilled 
such boldness into the Wends that they regularly crushed his troops 
as they were tracing their route home. In order to make it a safer 
retreat for himself, Sven built a ring of earthworks round Viborg, 
which till then had lacked fortifications, and fitted it out at great 
expense. 


5.2. Despite Cnut's being initially welcome to his stepfather in 
Sweden, after a short time he began to be considered a burden, 
with the result that he had to put up for sale all the estates he had 
owned in that region to provide himself with food. There is no race 
readier to take in outcasts, and none that rejects them more easily. 
Now Sverker's son, Jon, was an extremely vigorous lad, though not 
over-polite, and he retold the tale of Cnut's battles and flight in a 
derisive poem, a mock-heroic ballad which aroused the shamefaced 
man's sense of guilt. So that he might steep their guest in disgrace 
and humiliation, Jon started to jeer at him, to ridicule his fortunes, 
and to upbraid him for his cowardice and the regrettable occurrences 
of the war, while he spattered jests and bantering turns of phrase. 
Exasperated by these taunts, Cnut purchased a ship and provisions 
and, placing great trust in his uncles and relatives on his mother's 
side, escaped to Poland.™* 


53 


c.1150. 
5t Richiza was the daughter of Boleslav III, prince of the Poles, who died in 1138. Three 
of her brothers had shared the lands, but not without in-fighting. 
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were sent scattering, for they had imbibed a strong fear from the 
previous battles and, unable to dismiss the recollection of these, were 
never anything but dejected and subdued in spirit. Defeat had so 
broken the morale of Cnut’s supporters that they had lost most of their 
manliness, and were now incapable of putting up any steadfast 
resistance against the foe; with too great a capacity for alarm, their 
wills had grown blunted and they were continually disposed to run 
away. 


5.9. For the Saxons, however, military action was more of an 
everyday occurrence, so that they kept their horses on the move 
and, by charging repeatedly, treated their vanquishers with insolence; 
they regulated their flight in such a manner that they appeared to be 
in full control of an ordered and disciplined retreat. The most 
courageous of this company, Folrad, fell in that skirmish; he could 
find no one to take him prisoner, even though he made constant pleas 
to be captured after being struck down. The remainder, cravenly 
fleeing while it was still day, remained at night in the town, where 
they were intercepted by their pursuers and put to death at an inn. 
The winners had proclaimed that they would spare none of their 
conquered opponents, partly through their hatred of the Saxons, 
partly because they had proved that those they had taken during the 
last war and who had been given the chance to ransom themselves 
were now their antagonists for a second time. 


5.10. Cnut sought refuge in Saxony. After he had made his escape, 
since the inhabitants of Ribe, who had learnt the details of it from 
travellers, wished to give greater pleasure to the victor, they 
immediately laid hold of Brune so that he could be produced for a 
swift trial by Sven. But when Brune had been brought before him, 
the latter treated him for a while in a somewhat friendly fashion and a 
little later, after giving him presents, allowed him to depart. This 
behaviour at first evoked distrust of Brune among his fellow-country- 
men and soon afterwards gave rise to his downfall and destruction; for 
there were kinsmen of the slain warriors who imagined that he had 
been bribed by Sven and had undermined his comrades’ safety by 
giving them very bad advice; they made surmises about his perfidy on 
the evidence of his having shunned the war, believing that the king’s 
generosity was nothing but a reward for his knavery. Once they had 
fixed a date when he should stand trial for his treachery, they then 
witnessed the power of their accusations sidestepped in the face of his 
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6.1. Sueno perinde ac priuatis iam periculis liber, ad publica 
propulsanda animum induxit. Locis marinis natura munitis complura 
agrestium presidia condidit. Bina castra, alterum in Fionia, in 
Sialandia alterum, propter fretum molitur,” que piratis timori, incolis 
uero receptui forent. Sed a Sclauis utrumque conuulsum proditur. 
Bellum cum ipsis magna apud Fioniam uirtute gessit. Quorum copias 
ita cecidit, ut plerisque militum palmas ferro prerosas habentibus 
media digitorum caro crudesceret. 


6.2. Eo tempore propter incursus, qui a maritimis crebri predonibus 
edebantur, apud Roskildiam Wethemanno auctore piratica coepit.”’ 
Cuius hec disciplina, hi mores fuere. Nauigia pirate magis idonea sibi 
uisa absque possessoris permissu assumendi potestatem habebant, 
octaua acquisitorum parte’ naulum daturi. Nauigationem orsuri apud 
sacerdotes preterite uite piacula deplorabant, eorumque religiosa 
animaduersione puniti perinde ac statim decessuri diuina altaris 
libamenta sumebant, cuncta prosperius cessura rati, si rite deum 
ante bella placassent. Paruo uiatico sumpto onera et impedimenta 
uitabant, armatura ac cibo simplici! contenti nihilque, quod nauiga- 
tionem moraretur, amplexi. Multe illis uigilie multaque parsimonia 
erat. Remorum manubriis considendo innixi somnum carpebant. 
Quoties propter littora illis nauigatio erat, eadem ante speculatoribus 
perlustranda mandabant, ne quid incompertum forte uel improuisum 
occurreret. Insulas, ad quas uento afflarentur, petebant, missis, qui 
loca procellis auersa percurrerent, quod peregrina classis tranquillis 
soleat portubus delectari. Crebrum eis cum hoste certamen, sed 
ubique facilis ac pene incruenta uictoria fuit. Predam ex equo 
partiebantur, nec maior gubernatoris portio quam priuati remigis 


6 ^" piratice Kinch ^^ octaua . . . parte A; octauam . . . partem 7. Olrik 


* Knabe (cf. Krantz commeatus necessarios et arma uectitabant); simpliciter A 


58 Christiansen (Christiansen, iii. 737) speculates that these could have been at Orkild on 
the south-east corner of Funen, near Svendborg, and at Borreby in south-west Zealand. 

5° The detail given here of Vedeman's procedures suggests that Saxo had access to local 
Roskilde tradition, perhaps passed on to him by Absalon. Vedeman's organization looks like 
a town militia, which has extended its activities to the sea in order to perform commercial 
reprisals on behalf of the burghers of Roskilde. The partnership was evidently sanctioned 
by the Church, but it may also have been licensed by the king. 
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extremely stout defence; and as they could not overcome him in 
court, they laid violent hands on him in an ambush. 


6.1. Now that Sven was seemingly relieved of personal dangers, he 
put his mind to repelling threats to the nation. He established many 
defences for the country people at coastal stations that were protected 
by nature, and set about building two fortresses alongside the straits, 
one in Funen, the second in Zealand,” which would fill marauders 
with dread but at the same time provide a place of shelter for the 
natives of those regions. Nevertheless, both are reported to have been 
destroyed by the Wends. Sven fought with great bravery against them 
on Funen. In hacking down their forces, the majority of his soldiers’ 
hands were so chafed by their swords that the skin between their 
fingers turned red with blood. 


6.2. On account of the incessant raids from buccaneers at that period, 
a pirating venture was started at Roskilde under the leadership of 
Vedeman,?? which observed the following customs and procedures: if 
any vessels looked more suitable for privateering, these men had the 
power to commandeer them without the owner's consent, provided 
they later gave him as rent an eighth of any booty they won. Whenever 
they were going to embark on a voyage, they used to lament the sins of 
their past life to a priest; as soon as they had performed the penance laid 
on them by the Church, they would receive Holy Communion at the 
altar as if they were shortly to die, reckoning that everything would 
work out quite successfully if they had appeased God with the proper 
rituals before they set off to fight. Carrying meagre provisions for their 
journey, they avoided an excessive load and tackle, happy to take 
simple armour and food and conveying nothing with them which 
would slow their progress. Their lives contained many night watches, 
much frugality. They would snatch rest while seated at another's side, 
still leaning against their oar handles. As often as they sailed close in to 
land, it was their habit to entrust an initial survey of the territory to 
their scouts, in case they should happen to encounter anything 
unknown or unforeseen there. Should the wind blow them to an 
island, they would put in, but not before they had sent an exploration 
team to scan the positions sheltered from storms, since foreign fleets 
usually appreciate calm havens. Frequently they clashed with adver- 
saries, yet in every encounter they gained an easy and virtually 
bloodless victory. Spoils were shared equally, in such a way that the 
helmsman accepted the same amount as an ordinary rower. If they 
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discovered any Christians held captive when they had gained mastery 
over a naval force, they used to present each with a cloak and send them 
off to their homes, so great was the feeling they had for their fellow- 
countrymen! They captured eighty-two pirate ships at different times 
and places, though they never possessed a squadron of more than 
twenty-two vessels themselves. When they ran out of funds, they 
would collect levies from the townsfolk, who by way of recompense 
would receive half their booty. This devotion to piracy began, as I said, 
at Roskilde, but from the heart of the city it filtered through even to the 
peasants, so that the rovers gathered recruits from well nigh every area 
of Zealand. In the beginning activity was restricted and slight, but after 
a little while it swelled to huge proportions, and nowhere did their 
endeavours grow any more relaxed till peace had been restored to our 
country. 


7.1. Meanwhile Cnut made his way with a handful of companions in 
exile to North Friesland, a region which is also part of Denmark. 
This province is rich in agricultural land and teeming with cattle. 
Nonetheless, being low-lying and bordering the Ocean as it does, the 
effect is that every so often the waves wash over it. The whole coast is 
fringed by a dyke to prevent the sea bursting in, for if it chances to 
break through, the meadows are inundated and villages and crops 
submerged. No one locality stands naturally higher than another. 
Frequently the waters tear up complete fields and dump them 
elsewhere, for possession by the owners of the precincts to which 
they have been transferred, while the original site has turned into a 
lagoon. The floods produce a corresponding fertility, whereby grass 
grows luxuriantly over the soil. Salt can be decocted from the baked 
clods. During winter the earth is continuously covered by the tide and 
the plains display a lake-like appearance, with the result that Nature 
has made it quite doubtful which part of the physical world a field 
belongs to; in one season you may sail over it, at another it is suitable 
for ploughing. The natives have a savage disposition, are nimble, and 
despise heavy, cumbersome armour; they carry shields and throw 
spears in battle. Their fields are surrounded by ditches, which the 
men vault over on short poles. As for their houses, these are raised 
high on banks of turf. Their name and language associate them with 
the Frisians and prove they stem from that race; fortune had it that, as 
they were seeking fresh homes, this district presented itself, and, 
whereas it was originally a soggy fen, they made the ground firm 
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through long cultivation. Later the governance of the province began 
to fall under the authority of our kings. 


7.2. It so happened that Cnut begged aid from these people, and, 
after he had undertaken to allow some remission in their normal tax 
burden, they were all ready to give him their goodwill and support. 
Made eager by his promise, with thoughts focused on the niggardly 
reward, the Frisians submitted themselves to weighty, massive toil. 
Initially they built a walled fortification in which to harbour him, next 
to the River Milde.*' So little did his large military enterprise cost 
him. 


7.3. Immediately Sven heard rumours of Cnut's return, he formed 
the Jutlanders into cavalry detachments and enlisted a fleet from the 
Zealanders and Scanians. From this he removed a number of ships at 
Schleswig and had them dragged overland as far as the River Eider, to 
make sure that this territory did not offer an escape route to his 
enemies. But his undertaking proved more a waste of energy than an 
advantage. From there he marched with his troops to the recently 
erected stronghold. Situated as it was between bog and river, this site 
was better fortified by Nature than by human labour; the Milde 
flowed past it, its waters gliding gently along narrow channels. 
Because of the limited room for manoeuvre the king was unable to 
surround the bastion with his army, and therefore pitched camp in a 
suitable area where there was plenty of space. Then cutting down 
thickets available from a wood very close by, he commanded his men 
to construct hurdles, which, when the time was ripe, they could use as 
bridges to traverse the swamps. 


7.4. As this was occurring, some of the Frisian youth, either chafing 
against delay, or with their sprightly dispositions longing to show off 
their valour, agile as always, leapt over the river which ran between 
the two bases; with the idea of provoking the opposition, they roamed 
about and assailed their enemies from a distance. Now some of Sven's 
men were not slow to meet their challenge. Quite a number from each 
army entered this contest, both sides determined to hurl back the 
threat to their soldiers, neither of them able and willing to watch the 
hazards of their common situation impassively. The fighting gradu- 
ally increased its intensity, and everyone's minds were so unan- 
imously concentrated on it that complete and total victory seemed to 
depend on this preliminary skirmish. 
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7.5. Seeing this fracas, Peder Thorstenson,” one who was privy to 
all King Sven’s secrets and who was well acquainted with the 
Frisians’ rash behaviour, straightway instructed the troops to arm 
themselves and stand ready and waiting in the camp. Unaware of this, 
the whole body of Frisians suddenly hurtled across the stream, 
believing that the king was in his quarters and unprepared for 
them. The entire band rushed in, more boldly than wisely, thirsting 
to overpower their unexpectant foe. But the moment Sven’s militia 
made an equally energetic counter-attack, they flew back to the 
marshland familiar to them. Sven’s horsemen soon managed to get 
across this terrain quite simply by laying down the wattles they had 
made to form bridges and, once they were on the other side, chased 
the fugitives with might and main. Another means by which they 
contrived to speed their progress was the sword: they wreaked such 
carnage among their fleeing opponents that the stream was paved 
with corpses, which soon enabled the victors to ride over it. After the 
Frisians had been routed, Cnut slipped away on horseback with a few 
companions to share his exile; those who did not succeed in escaping 
sought shelter in the stronghold. 


7.6. Imagining that Cnut was within the fortress, Sven assailed the 
inmates as aggressively as he knew how, hoping that by apprehending 
their leader he would put a final stop to the war. He exchanged fresh 
warriors for the wounded, ordered men who had been relaxing to take 
the place of those who were weary, allowed no interval between day and 
night in the battle, and ensured there was unremitting pressure to 
prevent his adversaries taking a break as a respite from their tiredness. 
The recent slaughter of their prisoners gave an additional incentive to 
the besieged, for none had any hope of pardon from a conqueror whom 
they had vexed so often. The king opposing them was afraid that, if he 
slackened his offensive and did not shortly gain the stronghold, the 
Frisians would come to the rescue of their beleaguered friends; in 
consequence he conducted the work of combat with even more 
persistence. Thus fear lent obstinacy to both bands of contestants. 
Not satisfied with grappling in the light, they extended their strife into 
the period of darkness. The engagement was still in the balance when, 
as it chanced, shouts were raised nearby, and, thinking the Frisians 
were pressing upon them, Valdemar hastened with his standards to the 
point where he heard the clamour; deceived by the uncertainty of the 
gloom, he bore down on his colleagues, who fought back tooth and nail. 
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So it was that this valiant general, misled by conditions at that hour, 
inflicted death and devastation on those he was resolved to help. 


7.7. The occupants of the garrison, drained by the incessant 
pounding and their unalleviated fatigue, with no replenishments for 
their struggle and granted not a single moment to recover their 
strength or treat their wounds, despaired of their situation and 
capitulated to the monarch. Then they discovered that Sven’s 
integrity and forbearance were quite beyond anything they had 
anticipated. On that occasion the king revealed a unique proof of 
his sense of duty by his behaviour towards Plov, the assassin of Erik. 
He had no desire to claim satisfaction from his father’s murderer, 
being inclined to give more due to the practice of surrender than to 
the barbs of vengeance. The rest, too, were not punished with death 
or captivity but were sent away unransomed, after Sven had stated 
that their obedience and their hate were all the same to him; as far as 
he was concerned, no success could ever be expected from men who 
had so constantly changed their loyalty and oath of allegiance. Once 
released, they accepted banishment at their commander’s side. Cnut’s 
followers had so much regard for him that no reversal of his fortune 
ever provoked disaffection in any of them. 


7.8. The Frisians paid the ruler a fine of two thousand pounds and 
submitted hostages. Afterwards, goaded by shame at their flight or 
prompted by the stupidity of their characters, they begged Valdemar to 
petition the king and ask him to renew the war against them under 
these terms: that if he were victorious, he should receive the same sum 
as the one previously agreed, but if he were vanquished, he should 
allow them the amount of remission from their former tribute which 
Cnut had promised them. Shrewdly measuring the suppliants’ hot- 
headedness against the indeterminate outcome of battle, Valdemar 
checked the sheer craziness of their words with wholesome advice of 
his own, stressing how very foolish it would be for the losers to demand 
of the winner that he should expose them again to the disastrous 
situations of conflict. 


8.1. In the meantime Cnut went to Germany and importuned 
Frederick, who not long before had assumed control of the Holy 
Roman Empire,” with entreaties for help, undertaking to put his 
country and its governorship in his fief. The emperor, whose natural 
cunning and passion to enlarge his dominion were boundless, greedy 
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badly. Relying on Valdemar's assurance, Cnut was delighted to take 
advantage of the conditions set. 


9. 1. Accordingly Sven, as though he were now freed from apprehen- 
sion of war, lapsed into arrogance and, feeling that the customs of his 
native land were not sufficiently cultivated but somewhat rustic and 
uncouth, spurned and altered Danish behaviour by seeking refine- 
ment from his near neighbours and aping German manners. He 
adopted Saxon costume and, to ensure that he encountered no 
hostility in doing so, led his soldiers to show partiality for a similar 
style of uniform, while in his disgust for provincial habits he 
furnished his palace with a cortege of sleekly groomed minions. 
Not content with that, he dispensed with homely ways of dining, 
adopted foreign modes of table etiquette, and at his feasts taught the 
attendants to conduct themselves with more polished ceremony. Not 
only did Sven introduce a new level of elegance, he propounded 
urbane practices in eating and drinking. 


g.2. The same kind of enthusiasm was to be seen in the replacement 
of his retinue and enrolment of fresh escorts. Marks of distinction 
were removed from the aristocracy and conferred upon actors, stately 
and eminent individuals were banished from his side and a ménage of 
scandalous effeminates substituted in their place; by casting off 
personages of greater consequence and promoting men of lesser 
breed he simply wished to exhibit the extraordinary plenitude of 
his power, and make those he had enriched attribute their good 


fortune to the ruler’s generosity, not to anything conferred by their 
birth. 


9.3. Sven’s extravagance of behaviour was also accompanied by 
avarice. Whenever the deaths occurred of people whose property he 
had enlarged, he assigned their remunerative legacies to himself, and 
turned to fleecing orphans of their possessions after their parents’ 
decease. He reckoned it no crime to impoverish the children of those 
whose efforts had brought wealth to his kingdom. After he had 
repented of his kindness, the very soldiers he had previously enriched 
were reduced to a state of abject poverty. Again, driven by the 
ravenous appetites of his huge train of followers, he started to demand 
severer provincial levies and contributions from the peasantry. In this 
way, as he pandered to his warriors’ excesses, he lost the sympathy of 
the commons. 
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9.4. Furthermore, in disputes, where hitherto there had been 
dependence on a sacred oath, he rejected the proper legal forms in 
favour of wrestling contests and athletic victories; a judicial decision, 
which required rational scrutiny, was now founded purely on 
exertions of the body. So that there should be nothing to add to 
his contemptuousness, Sven considered it beneath his exalted rank to 
speak at a meeting from a public platform. For this reason, despising 
plain addresses face to face with ordinary folk, he used to take up lofty 
stations from which he could deliver judgement from on high to the 
people beneath. In the frequent squabbles he had with the archbishop 
of Lund he enjoyed success more often than failure. 


10.1. At this time, when Karl, regional governor of Halland, had 
gone away from his province, Jon Sverkerson,” enticed by the report 
of their surpassing beauty, seized the former's wife and his widowed 
sister so that he could have sexual intercourse with them, and carried 
them off as far as Sweden. The story goes that, having subjected them 
to this abuse, he would summon each in turn to satisfy his lust on 
alternate nights, defiling these noble, modest ladies with the most 
filthy abominations; no respect for the matron's marriage bed or for 
the young woman's chaste widowhood quelled him from giving rein 
to his passionate pleasure-seeking. In the end, when his father and 
people cursed a crime of such colossal audacity, he sent both women 
back home. As if it were a communal disgrace Sven resolved to 
avenge this outrage on the whole Swedish realm, for he judged that 
public shame could only be obliterated by taking up arms against the 
whole population. But because he was going to marry a girl to whom 
he had lately been betrothed, the daughter of Conrad, a margrave of 
Saxony, the preparations for his wedding prevented him and, since 
that personal union was closer to his heart than collective revenge, he 
kept back his army. The ordinary people mistakenly alleged it was the 
fault of his bride-to-be that Sven had been seduced into foreign habits 
and put the blame for his introduction of newfangled customs on her 
recommendations. 


1r. I. During this period Nicholas, a cardinal in the city of Rome, 
having crossed the North Sea from Britain, granted independence to 
Norway, hitherto subservient to the jurisdiction of Lund, and 
distinguished it with the title of an archbishopric." He wished to 
enact a similar enterprise in Sweden, too, through his powers as papal 
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legate, but since the Swedes and Gótar were unable to agree on a city 
and personage suitable for such an important function and contended 
for the privilege, he denied them this honour, considering that a 
nation which could still behave in such a crude, uncivilized way over a 
religious matter did not deserve one of the highest Christian offices. 
After looking at the appearance of the season and thinking how 
dangerous and frightening it would be to sail back over the Ocean in 
winter, he concluded that the route via Denmark would be the most 
appropriate one for his return journey; he also decided to offer a 
soothing benefaction to allay the offence caused by his advancement 
of Norway. So, approaching Eskil by means of envoys, he promised to 
award him new, greater authority than he had previously lost, 
explaining that he would compensate for the deprivation. of 
Norway, now it had been snatched away from him, by the gift of 
the Swedish primacy.” Eskil leapt at the proposal and eagerly 
entreated the legate to give him an interview. As soon as Nicholas 
arrived, he committed to his care the insignia of the future Swedish 
archbishop, to be given to the one on whom the Swedes and Gótar 
agreed by a united vote. As well as this, he established that, once the 
pallium had been conferred by the Curia, whoever became elected as 
high pontiffs of Sweden should be consecrated by the primate of 
Lund and ever afterwards pay respectful allegiance to that see. He 
assured him that the granting of this prerogative would receive official 
approval from the papacy, a matter that was subsequently effected 
without the least effort. After his return to Rome, Eugenius died and 
Nicholas was chosen to replace him as pope;^ thus as patron of public 
worship he accomplished what he had consented to as a private 
representative of Church diplomacy. This custom, confirmed by the 
usage of posterity, still follows its ancient course, having been 
observed right up to the present day. 


11.2. Now that this business was settled, before leaving Denmark 
Nicholas employed a cardinal's energies to the task of turning Sven 
back from his scheme, the war he was designing against Sweden, by 
putting forward the various snags: the difficulty of the terrain, the 
poverty of that kingdom, and the fruitlessness of any victory. Such a 
military undertaking would be gigantic and bring scant reward, since 
even before he could engage with his enemies, he would have to battle 
against huge, towering escarpments. When they had vanquished the 
foe, the conquerors would only be able to seize contemptible plunder, 
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sordida spolia uictoribus occupandum. Postremo cum stolidam regis 
perseuerantiam consilii sui sapientia superare nequiret, inertiam eius 
facetissime* cauillatus est.’* Nam araneam* eum emulari dicebat, que 
telarum figmentis cum discrimine uite et uiscerum suorum egestione 
consertis quid nisi scarrabeos putres et uilia prenderet animalia? 
Cuius exempli euidentia aranee regem, militiam. tele, uictoriam 
uenatui conferebat. Ita auidum ducem exigue rei cupiditate seipsum 
uiribus exinanientem inutili bello delectari monstrabat. 


11.3. Cuius Sueno dignitatem potius quam monitum ueneratus 
abeuntemque eum ad regni fines usque commeatibus prosecutus, 
destinati olim belli studium animo reuocauit, quippe quem magis 
potiende Suetie cupido quam aut iniurie dolor aut pudoris* irrita- 
mentum accenderat. Maximam siquidem inuadende eius opportuni- 
tatem tum ob senium imbelliamque Suerconis, tum ob factiones inter 
eundem et plebem recenter ortas—nam loannem agrestes concionan- 
tem occiderant—arbitrabatur. Spe* quoque tam rata uictoriam 
complectebatur, ut ante militie exordium inter milites suos Sueti- 
carum iura prouinciarum tanquam belli premia partiretur. Duo 
quoque ex proceribus eius ad opinionem unius Suetice uirginis 
libidinis emulatione correpti magnis inter se iurgiis dissidere coeper- 
unt. Cuius nuptias rex in beneficio suo reponere par estimans capta 
Suetia fortiori connubium pollicetur. Quo promisso libidinis emulis 
magnum uirtutis certamen ingessit. Tanta apud Danos fruende 
Suetie fidutia fuit. 


12. I. Interea Suerco belli metu crebras ad eum de pace legationes 
direxit, sed nullis conditionibus ad eam impetrandam assurgere ualuit. 
Igitur frustra fatigari se uidens non se prelio offerre, non arma, non 
expeditionem parare, sed ignotos locorum recessus querere summam- 
que belli Sueonibus credere. Vt autem Sueno difficillimorum itinerum 


^ Saxo may transmit an original saying of Nicholas, since we know from John of 
Salisbury (Policraticus, ed. Webb, vi. 24) that Nicholas sometimes expressed himself in 
parables. However, the saying was hardly connected with Sven's campaign in Sweden, since 
that probably took place before Nicholas's arrival in Denmark in the summer of 1154 (cf. 
the following note and Bergquist, “The papal legate’, p. 46); moreover, the anecdote has a 
strong literary flavour. Saxo certainly knew Valerius Maximus, vii. 2, ext. 14, in which laws 
are compared to spiders! webs, because they detain the weaker animals but let the stronger 
ones through. Besides, Saxo's characterization of Nicholas's way of addressing the king 
(‘facetissime cauillatus est’) has its origin in an anecdote about Hannibal taunting King 
Antiochus and his army. This story was told by Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae, ed. Marshall, 
v. 5. I) and was repeated by Macrobius (Saturnalia, ed. Willis, ii. 2. 1) and John of Salisbury 
(Policraticus, vi. 19) in almost identical words, including the very unusual idiom ‘facetissime 
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a paltry gain. Finally, as Nicholas’s wise counsel could not overcome 
the ruler’s stubborn obstinacy, he satirized his obtuseness in a very 
droll comparison,” saying that Sven was trying to imitate a spider; 
after it had spun the strands of its web by voiding its entrails at the 
risk of its own life, what did it catch?— nothing but stinking beetles 
and other worthless creatures. By his illustration he drew a clear 
likeness between the king and the spider, his troops and the web, 
victory and hunting for prey. In this manner he showed the voracious 
leader that he was being seduced by a pointless campaign, draining 
himself of strength in his greed for petty returns. 


11.3. Respecting Nicholas’s rank rather than his advice, Sven sup- 
plied his guest with necessities and at his departure conducted him to 
the very borders of his land, after which he once more recalled to mind 
his passion for the war he had meditated of old; for it was more a 
yearning to possess Sweden that fired him, not so much vexation over 
the affront he had received or the provocation of shame. This was the 
most wonderful chance, he thought, of invading Sweden, when 
Sverker had grown old and unfit to fight, and animosity had lately 
sprung up between him and the people, because Jon had been 
murdered by peasants as he was addressing them in public. The 
Danish monarch cherished such firm hopes of success that, even before 
his operations had begun, he was parcelling out the claims to Swedish 
provinces among his warriors as if they were prizes of war. Two of his 
noblemen, who on hearing reports ofa particular Swedish girl had been 
gripped by competitive desire, fell into violent disagreement and 
quarrelling. Thinking it right to keep her hand as a favour at his 
own disposal, Sven promised that as soon as the country had been won, 
she should wed the one who had displayed greater courage. This 
pledge led to a mighty contest of valour between the amorous rivals. So 
confident were the Danes that they would have the running of Sweden. 


12. I. In the meantime Sverker, terrified of conflict, dispatched one 
ambassador after another to Sven in the interests of peace, but no 
conditions he could offer had sufficient power to achieve his object. 
Therefore, seeing that he was wearing himself out to no avail, he 
neither presented himself for combat, nor made ready for war, nor 
planned a campaign, but set off for secret, distant regions, entrusting 
the struggle in its entirety to his Swedish subjects. So that he might 


cauillatus est’. Of these three texts Saxo certainly knew at least Macrobius’, so that he had 
sufficient material with which to spin his own story, if necessary. 
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avoid having to negotiate the twists and turns of the most difficult 
tracks, Sven held back his war machine and waited for winter, when 
he could look for a more direct passage across frozen marshlands. 


12.2. Gaining the help of winter, Sven chose the more convenient 
routes and, intent on booty, attacked Finnveden,” ransacking and 
burning as he went. The inhabitants came to meet him in supplication, 
ready to surrender themselves and their country; besides being content 
to offer no resistance, they even brought provisions and submissively 
treated him like a guest. Next he entered Varend. Here the natives 
received him neither with resistance nor capitulation; he spread fire and 
sword indiscriminately, while men and women fled in all directions to 
seek the inaccessible wastes. But now mountainous drifts of snow had 
invested almost all the countryside and the ferocity of the cold was such 
that, when women put their babies to their breasts, the infants’ limbs 
were so numbed by the icy temperature that they expired even while 
they sucked the nourishing milk; the mothers, not far from suffering a 
similar fate themselves, would fondle the corpses of their offspring in a 
dying embrace. As the Danes, too, were persecuted by the merciless 
climate, they did not spend their nights in camp or observe sentry duty, 
but some protected themselves by braziers, some under roofs; their 
fears were not due to the violence of weapons but of the weather, seeing 
that everyone shunned the elements more than the enemy. 


12.3. Until they could make the Danish king agree to show them 
some courtesy, the men of Värend were keen to intercept his advance; 
chopping down woods, they blocked a narrow gorge, through which 
Sven was going to march, with piles of tree trunks. The pass was 
hemmed in by such vast sweeps of surrounding cliff that it could not 
be bypassed without an extensive detour. The moment that the king, 
in the middle of dinner, heard about this piece of daring, unable to 
brook any delay he overturned the table and rushed to his steed, 
ordering his soldiers to accompany him; he rode pell-mell to those 
rocks, full of indignation that his ventures could be hindered in their 
progress by a miserable roadblock erected by country folk. 


12.4. When a man named Niels/? asked him if he wouldn't stop 
being so angry and examine more carefully the rather risky situation 


Nicolaus Dotus (or Doti) mentioned in one of Absalon’s charters from 1174 (DD, 1. 3, no. 46; 
cf. no. 45); according to the charter Niels's son Peder Scalle accepts that King Valdemar 
had been the rightful owner of some lands in Scania which the king had donated to Esrom 
Abbey in 1157/8, whereas earlier Peder had claimed that they belonged to his patrimony. If 
Peder's father is Saxo's Niels, the latter died a (prospective) father as well as a husband. 
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he was in, Sven told his questioner that all husbands were a very 
faint-hearted race, joking about Niels’s marriage, for he had 
embarked on this military expedition the day after his wedding. 
The fellow, enraged by the disdainful rejection of his cautionary 
words, intimated that he would shortly execute a deed beyond Sven’s 
daring; reciprocating the dishonourable charge levelled against him, 
he retaliated by casting back the reproach of timidity. This speech, 
proceeding as it did from anger, presaged his own quickly approach- 
ing end. When they came to the ravine, the soldiers slipped down 
from their horses and, though they were only lightly armed, began to 
assall the mass of tree trunks, for their impatience to have the 
business over and done with made them scornful of hazards; mean- 
while the natives who had gathered to man the barricade loudly 
clamoured for a truce. 


12. 5. Niels was desperately anxious to erase the insult he had received 
from the king by some performance of outstanding merit and to reflect 
the image of a he-man rather than an adoring husband; he tried to scale 
the edifice of stout logs, clambering resolutely towards danger, but the 
peasants, standing on top of the pile as if defending a bastion, put a 
finish to him with a spear through the head. When the other Danes 
made a similar attempt, they were beaten back with stones and stakes. 
Because darkness was coming on and he was beginning to think better 
of his over-hasty assault, Sven drew back and, having given the signal 
for retreat, pitched his camp not far from the rampart, determined to 
pursue the conflict at next light with heavier forces and equipment. 
However, during the night his foes resolved to disperse, and since by 
morning all the defenders had vanished he was able to journey onwards 
untroubled. Afterwards he accepted the allegiance of the Varenders, 
whose confidence to resist had deserted them. 


12.6. As soon as Sven realized that most events were falling out 
according to his wishes, he felt uplifted by these proofs of his good 
fortune and decided that he would overrun the whole of Sweden. But 
the bitter temperatures and the weakness of the horses, occasioned by 
rough roads and shortage of fodder, inhibited further progress. Then 
those cavalrymen who had been reduced to marching on foot piled 
their knapsacks on the backs of their fellow-soldiers’ mounts and, 
driving the laden animals before them, slunk off home without the 
king’s knowledge. Once he eventually detected these men’s stealthy 
departure, he forestalled any more secret disappearances by giving 
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them leave to return; immediately after that he altered course and 
made a beeline for Scania. 


12. 7. For this reason Karl, along with Cnut, his brother, trustfully 
imagined that, since they had taken hostages, he could expect a safe and 
unimpeded journey back to his province; nevertheless, before he had 
quite reached the borders of Halland, he was offered entertainment by 
the inhabitants of Finnveden, who hid their treachery beneath a cloak of 
hospitality, and there he spent most of the night in prolonged carousal. 
Well filled with drink, he and his comrades, who were completely 
fuddled, all took themselves off to bed in a barn that had been emptied 
of corn. When their breathing indicated a deeper level of sleep, the local 
people shot the bolts on the double doors from outside and hurled 
firebrands on to the roof. Not until the greater part of the building was 
ablaze and had almost collapsed into ashes did the ferocious heat 
galvanize the inmates, whose faculties were still drugged with wine. 
Finally, assailed by the scorch of the approaching flames, they were 
desperate to break out of the doors, even before they dressed, but at the 
same time discovered that these had been barred externally. While the 
conflagration closed on them within, the enemy without forbade their 
exit. But present anguish eased their fear of the consequences, so that 
the threat of the peril at their backs was considered harsher than the 
danger before them. The result was that the Danes, preferring to be 
overpowered by blades sooner than a bonfire, struggled all the more 
vigorously until they shattered the fastenings that had been thrust in 
front of the doors; in escaping one of the hazards they deliberately 
rushed into another. Some boys of excellent quality, relatives of Karl 
whom he had therefore admitted to his circle of dependants, were 
drowned naked beneath the icy waters of the Nissa without compunc- 
tion for their age, and so in this barbaric sport received their death and 
burial in the same river bed. This was how the toil of a massive 
expedition ran to waste through the deceit of a few yokels. 


13.1. After a while the populace of Scania, in disagreement with 
their chiefs, gathered for a meeting and withdrew with their weapons 
to Arnedal.^ If at any time the common folk of that region thought 
they had been saddled with unbearable impositions, they would 
oppose these injustices by popular violence. So keenly was liberty 
sought when the people's subjection was considered intolerable that 
everybody seized arms. The monarch, scared that this revolt would 
proceed to more serious national uprisings, crossed over to Scania 
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and treachery. When the latter denied it, Sven handed him a letter 
supposedly presented to him by his friends, but actually concocted by 
himself and intentionally lacking any signature, which reported the 
league that Valdemar and Cnut had entered into with Sverker. 
Though Valdemar's temper was normally roused very seldom, he 
was incensed beyond measure by this fabrication, and did not hesitate 
to let his tongue pour out an overflowing stream of bitter invective 
against his accuser. Throwing the reproach of treachery back in 
Sven's face, he no longer bothered to refute the king, but launched 
recriminations at him, bawling that all the reward he received for his 
illustrious and fatiguing deeds was to have piffling lies cast at him. 
The sovereign was so stirred by the lack of restraint in his reply that 
Valdemar would have been taken into custody, if the soldiery had not 
refused to participate in his arrest, since their respect and approbation 
were stronger for him than they were for Sven. 


14. 5. Continuing his complaints later in Jutland about the king's 
wrongful treatment of him, Valdemar elicited severe hostility towards 
Sven. From there he and Cnut withdrew to Zealand with a huge fleet 
drawn from the whole of Jutland, not because Valdemar had a mind 
to undertake war against the king, but because he was trying to secure 
a new compact and make Sven's dealings with him more dependable 
and trustworthy. When Sven, with his armed retinue, encountered 
him at the seaport of Sundby,” they held discussion for a whole day 
on how they might reach agreement. Once they had finally made their 
peace, the sovereign returned to Roskilde about midnight. 


15.1. In the meantime there came a report that the Wends had 
mounted an invasion and advanced on the eastern flanks of Zealand 
with a navy of unprecedented size. As they had already devastated the 
terrain, they now passed over all the places that had been stripped of 
plunder and decided to make an unexpected assault on Roskilde. For 
this reason they totally abstained from lighting fires, so that no trace 
of smoke would betray their presence. The fact that their scouts had 
told them the city was quiet and that the king had set off to distant 
parts increased their daring. Furnished with this information, they 
accordingly left the rural areas untouched, and aimed at Roskilde with 
great eagerness. A few of them with speedier horses had reached the 
outlying districts and almost arrived at the perimeter of the town. 
The king, who was now appreciatively catching up on the sleep he 
had lost during his wakeful stretch of the night, received news of the 
serious crisis when it was quite late to make provision for it. 
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15.2. The first of the Danes to confront the enemy, thanks to a swifter 
steed, was Radulf, an exceedingly skilful cavalryman. Since he was on 
his own, his military exercises stood him in good stead, as he now 
dodged his adversaries, now gave chase to them. Whenever he galloped 
off into the uncultivated countryside, it was awkward for him to halt 
his career in that direction owing to the bulkiness of his armour; the 
Wends, on the other hand, being unencumbered by any such weight, 
were aided by the greater freedom and agility of their horses. 
Observing this, and pinning his hopes more on his mount's strength 
than its fleetness of foot, he began deliberately to guide it into the 
cultivated fields. The Wends' nags, which were deficient in stamina, 
stumbled among the corn stalks, unable to keep up with Radulf's 
immensely powerful charger. As long as it was a test of physique rather 
than a race between their steeds, he could not be seized by the foes 
pressing at his heels, for the thick crops hampered the progress of the 
inferior beasts more than that of the robust animal. Asked who he was, 
he answered, ‘A merchant’. On their demanding to know what sort of 
merchandise he carried, his reply was, *Weapons, which I generally 
exchange for horses’; and the one he was riding, he added, had come 
into his hands through trading. When they enquired whether the king 
was present in Roskilde, he said yes. After they objected that Sven had 
recently left the city to confer with his kinsmen, Radulf affirmed that 
this was certainly true, but he had since returned. However, as his 
response did not tally with their spies' assertions, they imagined he was 
lying. For this reason Radulf thought it best to speak the truth about 
the king's situation, because, if his words were genuine, he believed his 
enemies were bound to suppose the opposite. 


15.3. While this exchange was taking place, the king's horsemen 
joined Radulf, each according to his speed in arming himself and his 
dexterity; from there they retired to form a close-knit squadron and 
would have instantly made a strike against the foe had not Radulf, 
eyeing their sparse company, thought it necessary to await reinforce- 
ment from their comrades. Their continual success in war prompted 
them to such strong assurance of victory. On the opposing side the 
Wends recalled their companions from pillaging and lined them 
together in formation. As soon as Radulf realized from signs of 
raised dust that the king was almost with them, he joined battle," 
confident of imminent support. Although the Wends fell back as their 
infantry were butchered, their cavalry, massing in a cluster away from 
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the rest, first turned tail as if it were their intention, but soon, when 
Sven threatened their rear and they spied the small numbers of his 
knights, wheeled round and put our men to flight. Radulf then 
interrupted his slaughter of the foot soldiers to attack these cavalry 
with his own squadron and this time forced them to beat an 
unfeigned, breakneck retreat. Nevertheless he withdrew from pursu- 
ing them very far because their horses could outstrip his, so that, 
mingling with the royal troop, he turned his sword back on the enemy 
infantry. Yet the fugitives still cherished such a passion for spoil that, 
even as they sped away, they stripped the skins from the carcasses of 
some rams they had killed. What greed we must presume was locked 
in those hearts, when amid the utmost peril, after flinging away their 
weapons, they could not bear to relinquish this contemptible booty, a 
worthless hindrance to their retreat, by which they thought to better 
themselves! A very few of them got away to the beaches, whence they 
made for their ships by swimming through the hazardous waves. 
Soon others, desiring even more frantically to escape, entered the 
waters in blind terror, and perished indiscriminately, throwing away 
those lives in the sea which they had striven to save from the enemy. 


15.4. Meanwhile the Wendish cavalry rushed forward from a place 
of concealment as though they might attempt to snatch victory from 
the king's hands by craft. At the moment when the Danes imagined 
the end of the battle had come, the fighting was renewed. The 
Wends, defeated by the valour of our soldiers, desperately took to 
flight; so anxious were they to remove themselves out of sword reach 
and to safety, that in their womanish panic they rode their horses 
headlong over the sheer cliffs by the coast to end their existence and 
give up the ghost among the rocks in an ugly cascade of bodies, even 
though they had shrunk from shedding their lives courageously on 
the field of battle. Owing to the wholesale destruction of these sailors 
the remaining oarsmen were scarcely equal to the task of rowing their 
ships clear of the shore. 


15. 5. During this period the sea rovers had free rein, so that from 
Vendsyssel right down to the Eider all the villages on the eastern side of 
Jutland were emptied of inhabitants and the land remained unculti- 
vated. The eastern and southern regions of Zealand lay dormant, 
unoccupied and waste with neglect. For in the absence of peasants, 
brigands had made these their homeland. Pirate raids had left nothing 
in Funen beyond a scattering of country-dwellers. Falster, restricted in 
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area more than in courage, compensated for the drawback of its 
smallness by the bravery of the islanders, since it knew no yoke of 
tribute and held off the foe either by treaty or its own strength. 
Lolland, however, though it exceeded Falster in size, sought peace 
through payments. Everywhere else desolation reigned. No reliance 
could be placed on weapons or on strongholds; the winding inlets of the 
sea were barricaded with very tall poles and stakes to stop the entrance 
of buccaneers. 


15. 6. Observing that his fatherland, tottering and on the brink of 
collapse, could not defend itself with its own troops against the 
privateers, the king reckoned that to counter the Wends he should 
acquire the aid of Duke Henry," whose power at that time was 
remarkable, by offering him a fee. Having promised him a payment of 
fifteen hundred pounds in silver, he made up the sum from public 
contributions. But Henry's friendship was not particularly profitable, 
being more of the kind that can be bought and sold; after pocketing 
the money, he showed by his behaviour that his word was hardly to be 
relied on, either because he would not or could not fulfil it. As the 
king, therefore, had not obtained a truce, he heaped misery on his 
country with this dishonour, even while he was looking to pursue its 
best interests. The affair unleashed the people's anger all the more 
bitterly against him, for they considered it shameful that a state of 
peace should be sought with rich gifts instead of arms, and that the 
commonwealth should be cheated through its ruler's weakness. 


16. 1. So, having despaired of any relief from these evils, Sven turned 
his attention from repelling the threats of piracy to being on continual 
guard against his citizens; renewing his suspicions, he bent his 
thoughts to attacking Valdemar, as if, after removing one of his 
bugbears, he would be able to tackle the remaining worry more 
easily. Since he believed the matter might be effected more appro- 
priately by guile than by warfare, he repeated the visit to his father-in- 
law, as if to make enquiries about his wife's dowry; Valdemar was 
enrolled as one of his chosen companions to follow him in this 
expedition, because it did not feel safe to leave him at home and 
Sven was keen to hand him over to Conrad so that he could be kept in 
prison. When this deceit was revealed to Valdemar in letters from 
several of his friends, on the monarch's arrival at Schleswig Valdemar 
reproached him openly with accusations of dishonesty, and reminded 
him of the sturdy acts of loyalty that he had performed on his behalf. 
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16. 5. On the introduction of the holy relics, Sune” left the palace by 
himself, either on account of his old devotion to Valdemar or because 
he was excited by personal vexation over the injustices he had suffered. 
Others were dispatched to recall him and demanded to know his reason 
for such a precipitate departure. When they asked him to return, he 
complained about the seizure of his family estate. The king gave his 
word that it would be restored. Sune commented that this righteous 
behaviour had come somewhat late, and said that he had now no 
intention of enjoying at a time of misfortune what he had been cheated 
of when he was in happier circumstances. He felt no qualms about 
going over independently to join the stronger side and for this reason 
followed his judicious plan of abandoning a monarch who had treated 
him so badly. With an eye to his father's and grandfather's friendship 
for Valdemar, he found an honourable pretext for his desertion and 
directed his course to the opposing camp. 


16.6. After Sven had confirmed his followers’ allegiance and made 
his way back to Zealand, he was shortly attacked by his challengers, 
who had borrowed the Jutlanders' fleet. The king, happening at that 
time to be situated in Roskilde, summoned Eskil, the archbishop we 
have often had cause to mention, along with an escort of Scanians. As 
soon as these had presented themselves, Sven enquired of Peder 
'Thorstenson," an adviser in all his resolutions, what resolves he 
should take to meet the present situation. The story goes that on one 
occasion, when the king was seeking advice on how he might govern 
in safety, Peder told him he should either woo the knights and the 
commoners with lavish favours, so that he might proceed against his 
rivals with greater security, or that he should at least transfer his 
endeavours from courting those sections of society to satisfying his 
kinsmen; these he should allow to be the real rulers, while he himself 
must be content merely with the appearance of sovereignty. If he 
chose neither of these solutions, Peder informed him, there was no 
possibility that his reign would be anything more than brief. 


16.7. But Sven did not meet the wholesome precepts of his wise 
reply with the rational appraisal they deserved, and took these very 
profitable reminders as the ravings of a madman. A beneficial 
judgement cannot penetrate a mind that is clouded by wrath. 
Unable to contain the anger which possessed him, he swore that, as 
long as one shield was available to him, he would oppose Peder with 
it. Peder answered: ‘I’ve always carried my shield on your behalf, but 
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I'm afraid you may very soon need every single shield you can lay 
hands on.’ The king, believing he had spoken out of greed for gain, 
asked whether he hadn't consumed enough yet. The reply came that 
he had indeed eaten his fill, but was anxious in case a full stomach 
might induce indigestion. When the king again wanted to learn how 
he should act, Peder instructed him to depart for Scania; there the 
troops were more dependable, whereas in Zealand he had fewer 
friends than enemies. Apart from that the Jutlanders would not be 
quite as ready to pursue him there, seeing that the memory of the 
battle of Fodevig still gave them tremors. But if these enemies 
reached Scania first, they would recruit the assistance of its populace 
against him and, if Sven omitted to target them, he should have no 
doubt that they would forsake him for the opposition. Sven said he 
might judge the other's words differently if Peder were not hoping 
that Valdemar, whose illegitimate son he was educating," would 
spare his home. If, however, they yielded their country to the foe, no 
privileges of special friendship would suffice to protect other men's 
property. 


16.8. Having thus rejected someone else's good sense and clung to 
his own powers of judgement, Sven determined to wait for his foes at 
Roskilde. As food stocks began to run down, he put several royal 
villages up for sale, in order to obtain the cost of provisions. At length 
when the proceeds from a good deal of land had been exhausted, and 
the king seemed on the point of disbanding his troops, who had 
become a burden owing to the excessive outlay they entailed, Eskil, 
preparing to desert his ruler, concocted a device that would turn 
danger to his advantage. First he secretly bargained with Sven's 
adversaries for abundant remuneration if he went over to their cause. 
Soon afterwards, approaching the king with the men from his own 
region, he grumbled about the lack of sustenance; he begged him to 
get rid of those he was incapable of feeding, especially if they were 
likely to infringe the laws of duty and kinship should they march into 
battle against fellow-citizens and relatives who had been enlisted on 
the opposing side. When he had delivered these opinions, which gave 
a kind of rationale for defection, he left the palace with the Scanian 
contingent, while Sven added a parting threat, that he deserved to pay 
for his withdrawal by losing his head. But this rage of the king's was 
dispelled by the more level view of his advisers, who forbade him to 
augur the coming war with a sinful and sacrilegious act. 
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plerisque paci transitio fuit. Nam et fides regibus data et amicitia 
pariter obsequio quesita. VIf” et "Thorbiornus? spectate in regem 
fidei, cum hoc uenie genus in probris ducerent, domi sue compre- 
hensi Suerconique regi in custodiam traditi exilio capita quam hosti 
dedere maluerunt. Horum siquidem excellentis constantie animus 
plus glorie in uinculis quam libertatis in defectione constituit. 


. TI . . 9 
17. 1. At Sueno continuato apud socerum exilio triennium emensus?* 


ipso defuncto Saxonum satrape Henrico datis uadibus pecuniam 
pollicetur ingentem, si regno per eum restitui posset. Pactus premium 
dux, cum ad aggerem, quam Danorum structuram appellant, summis 
uiribus peruenisset," transitu per eum, qui porte preerat, pecunia 
corruptum obtento obsidione censum a Slesuicensibus extudit. Tunc 
Hartuicus^ Bremorum pontifex, qui et ipse post Henricum expedi- 
tionis auctor extiterat, meruisse eum inquit, qui portam patefecerit, 
cum pecunia simul, quam pactus esset, suspendi, quatenus ad 
horrorem consimilis facti in eodem laqueo proditor et proditionis 
premium conspicerentur. Illic Sueno peregrinam classem predatus 
direptas Rutenorum merces stipendii loco militibus erogauit. Quo 
facto non solum aduenarum in posterum frequentiam deturbauit, sed 
etiam splendidam mercimoniis urbem ad tenuem angustumque 
uicum redegit." Saxones desertum ab incolis rus nullo resistente 
permensi hoc longius, quo licentius ruebant. Nam australes luti 
paucitatis sue metu in septentrionalem partem, que multitudine 
prestabat, elapsi, sub specie fuge bellum parabant. Et qui prius auxilia 
Suenoni spoponderant, alienorum uiribus succincto succursum nega- 
bant, ne peregrinam manum aduersum patriam iuuisse uiderentur. 


17.2. Eadem fere tempestate Suerconem regem seruus, qui cubiculo 
. . . 97 . . . 
eius preerat, noctu dormientem occiderat.” Quod scelus diuinitas 


” Müller, W\f A 


17 °“ Hartwicus Kristensen 


?* Thorbjørn had been Sven's governor of Roskilde and we hear of him looking after 
Sven's young daughter at his home nearby (xiv. 18. 2). 

?* Sven spent three years in exile, but, contrary to Saxo's statement, the first was with 
Count Adolf of Holstein in Oldenburg before he went on to stay with Conrad of Meissen, 
his father-in-law. 

° Urged by Hartwig to support Sven, Henry advanced with a large army into Jutland 
towards the end of 1156. 

% Tn any case the fate of Hedeby-Schleswig as a centre of the Baltic trade was to be sealed 
with the increasing commercial success of Henry the Lion’s Lübeck (refounded 1159). 

?/ The traditional dating of Sverker's murder to c. 1156 is based on this passage. His son 
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them subsequently changed sides in the interests of a peaceful 
existence, and swore allegiance to the two kings, who sought their 
friendship along with their obedience. Ulf and Thorbjorn, however, 
whose loyalty to Sven was tried and tested, thought this kind of pardon 
a shameful business; arrested in their own houses, they were delivered 
into the custody of King Sverker, preferring to devote their lives to 
exile rather than surrender them to the foe. Souls of such admirable 
steadfastness were resolved that they would enjoy more glory in chains 
than freedom if they transferred to the other party. 


17. 1. Sven, however, remained continuously in exile for a space of 
three years at the home of his father-in-law" until, when the latter had 
died, he gave pledges to Henry, duke of Saxony, promising him a large 
sum if he could restore him to his Danish kingdom. After agreeing to 
the fee, the duke advanced with all his best troops as far as the 
earthwork which they call Dannevirke,” and was enabled to pass 
through it by bribing the gatekeeper, the cost of which, having besieged 
Schleswig, he extorted from its citizens. Then Hartwig, archbishop of 
Bremen, who was deputy leader of the expedition under Henry, 
declared that the man who had opened the gate had deserved not 
only the money he had bargained for, but simultaneous hanging, so 
that people might see the traitor and the reward of treachery on the 
same gallows and be instilled with dread at the thought of performing a 
similar deed. It was here that Sven plundered a foreign fleet and paid 
the soldiers with goods pillaged from the Russians. By this action he 
not only drove away many hundreds of future arrivals, but also reduced 
a distinguished trading city to a mean, cramped settlement.’ When the 
Saxons traversed the countryside, now abandoned by its inhabitants, 
and met with no resistance, they fell violently upon it, and behaved 
with less restraint the farther they went. The southern Jutlanders, 
fearful because of their sparse numbers, sneaked away to the northern 
region, where the population was denser, and under the guise of flight 
started to prepare for war; having previously guaranteed their support 
for Sven, they now denied their assistance to one who had surrounded 
himself with forces from abroad, not wishing to give the appearance of 
having helped a foreign contingent attack their own country. 


17.2. At about the same time King Sverker was murdered" by the 
groom of the bedchamber as he slept at night. The powers above 


Karl avenged him by killing Magnus, son of Henrik the Lame and descendant of Inge I (see 
bk. xiii, nn. 9 and 47 above), in 1161 at Orebro. 
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haud segnius quam iustius ulta est. Nam paruo post tempore 
Magnus, qui occulta regnandi cupiditate seruo peragendi facinoris 
auctor extiterat, in eo conflictu, quo filium Suerconis Karolum, quem 
patre spoliauerat, regno etiam exuere gestiebat, scelerate machinatio- 
nis poenas morte persoluit. Ea res Kanutum solande matris gratia 
Suetie superiora petere coegit. 


17.3. Interea Waldemarus apud Sialandiam Theutonici motus opi- 
nione suscepta ad lutiam concitus tendit, remisso coeuo atque 
collacteo suo Absalone,' qui reuertentis a’ Suetia^ Kanuti post se 
maturaret aduentum. Tantum autem eius apud [utos presentia ualuit, 
ut et fortibus fidutiam afferret et ignauia torpentes ad bellum pro 
patria suscipiendum erigeret. Idem Henricum, nobilem inter Saxones 
uirum, cum quo iampridem affinitatem* data ei in matrimonium 
cognata iunxerat," per internuntios occultius obsecrat, uti ueteris 
amicitie causa ad procedendum socios incitet ducisque reditum modis 
omnibus interpellet, breui se cum exercitu superuenturum denun- 
tians. Tantam illi fidutiam et numerus militum et alacritas dabat. 


17.4. Huius tumultus nuntio Kanutus ^e Suetia’ reuocatus cum 
delectis Sialandiam intrat, extemplo lIutiam petiturus. Sed cum 
coorte tempestatis magnitudine transitu prohiberetur, afflicti mora 
milites Waldemarum | pacem cum hostibus pepigisse idque se per 
agrestium quendam recenti nuntio cognouisse fingebant. Hoc fame 
commento Kanutus audito ingrati animi labem exprobrat, parum* 
honestum de eo sermonem habentibus, qui suum communi periculo 
caput obiecerit, hortaturque, si dignis eum laudibus* prosequi nolint, 


saltem linguas ab indigna ipsius obtrectatione cohibeant. Hesber- 


nus? solus, Skyalmonis Candidi ex filio nepos idemque Waldemaro 


ob pueritie et educationis societatem percharus, transfretare se uelle 


^ A, defended by Svennung (cf. Krantz Misit [sc. Waldemarus] iam e Sialandia Kanuto 


nuncium, qui a Suetia reuocatum, doceret que agerentur; derived from this passage and from 
xiv. 17. 4); e Reder © Stephanius; Suetie A ^4 A (cf. Krantz quoted above to xiv. 
17. 3) © Knabe deleted this word and suspected a lacuna after percharus 


75 The first appearance in the narrative of Absalon, later bishop of Roskilde and 
archbishop of Lund, right-hand man of Valdemar, Saxo's chief informant regarding 
recent Danish history and, according to the beginning of the Preface to the Gesta Danorum, 
its instigator. Absalon was probably born in Oct. 1128, and thus more than two years older 
than Valdemar. His paternal grandfather was the eponym of the Hvide family, Skjalm the 
White, and his parents Asser the Rich and Inge, who resided at Fjenneslev in Zealand. Here 
Absalon grew up with his elder brother Esbern and Valdemar; cf. below at xiv. 17. 4. 

° Probably Count Henry of Ratzeburg, whose son Bernhard married a woman who 
seems to be King Cnut Magnusson's cousin on his mother's side; cf. n. 174 below. 
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avenged this outrage with as much speed as justice, for shortly 
afterwards Magnus, who in his secret lust for the throne had been 
behind the servant's perpetration of the crime, paid for his wicked 
scheming with his life; this occurred during a fight with Sverker's son, 
Karl, for robbing him of his father, although Magnus was longing to 
deprive him of the realm, too. That event forced Cnut to visit the more 
northerly parts of Sweden in order to comfort his mother. 


17. 3. In the meanwhile Valdemar, receiving a report in Zealand of the 
German attack, set off with all speed to Jutland, but sent back Absalon, 
his foster-brother of much the same age,” to hasten the advent of Cnut, 
who was returning from Sweden in his rear. Valdemar's presence 
counted for so much among the Jutlanders that he brought confidence 
to the brave and roused the timid and sluggish to take up arms for their 
fatherland. Because he had long ago become related to a Saxon 
nobleman named Henry through the marriage of a kinswoman,” 
Valdemar privately dispatched intermediaries to beg him, for the 
sake of their old friendship, to urge his allies to advance and use 
every means he could to prevent Duke Henry from going back home; at 
the same time he announced that he would shortly appear on the scene 
with his army. This fine self-assurance came to Valdemar through the 
numbers and eagerness of his soldiery. 


17. 4. Cnut, recalled from Sweden by news of the turmoil, entered 
Zealand with a picked body of men, intent on aiming at once for 
Jutland. Nevertheless he was prevented from making the crossing 
when a colossal storm blew up and his warriors, galled by the delay 
this caused, pretended Valdemar had concluded a treaty with their 
adversaries, a piece of news they reckoned had just been learnt from 
one of the peasants. On hearing this false rumour, Cnut reprimanded 
them with the observation that their ungrateful souls were a discredit 
to them, seeing that they had so little that was decent to say about a 
man who had exposed his person to a public threat; if they did not 
want to honour him with the praise which was his due, he urged them 
at least to curb their tongues from disparaging him unwarrantably. 
Esbern'” alone, grandchild of Skjalm the White through his son and 
an intimate of Valdemar from their being brought up and spending 


However, since that marriage was either recent or not yet contracted, Saxo's iampridem, 
‘long ago’, may refer to another alliance involving Henry. 

100 [n other sources Esbern carries the epithet Snare, ‘the Swift’; he was Absalon's elder 
brother; see n. 98 above. 
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their boyhood together, declared that he was willing to cross the 
straits and would bring back to Cnut a description of events in 
Jutland. His voyage, as brisk as it was perilous, was accomplished 
successfully, for with the amazing battle put up by his oarsmen (like a 
struggle against the whole universe) he overcame the unleashed fury 
of the elements. 


17.5. In the meantime the Saxons heard reports that the entire 
strength of Jutland had united with Valdemar, and the enemy host 
was so vast that it could not be encountered without risk of disaster. 
Their general was stunned by this information and because he knew 
that Henry's association with Valdemar was one of great familiarity 
through the claims of their kinship, he insisted on asking him"! in a 
mock-facetious manner where on earth the princeling was wiling 
away his time. When the other answered that Valdemar looked 
around for hidey-holes and barren wastes, the duke, feeling that 
Henry was prevaricating, switched from sham joking to a serious, 
careful interrogation. Faced with the lord's persistent refusal to 
disclose these secrets, his leader begged and pleaded by the loyalty 
he owed to the Holy Roman Empire that he should, with his 
knowledge, give some prior indication of the foe's preparations and 
speak openly about anything which he could see menacing his fellow- 
countrymen. Swayed by this appeal, Henry maintained the truth of 
the report, and said that there was a war on hand the like of which 
they had never yet experienced, one which its survivors would never 
tire of communicating in their reminiscences. 


17.6. Henry's assertion struck everyone with dismay. But when he 
was asked his advice on whether they should await their enemies, he 
tried to raise all their spirits with manly encouragements to fight; in 
this way he divided his good faith between his friend's requests and 
the duke's authority, so that he neither disregarded the former's 
instructions nor jeopardized the latter's safety by keeping quiet. 
However, because of widespread anxiety such a scheme was rejected 
and the army, in its longing to return, found an excuse in the season 
of the year. Owing to the lack of fish and the fact that they had no 
desire to infringe the established fast that was appointed in the 
coming spring, the soldiers laid a bounden duty on themselves to 
go back home; with total insincerity they put forward the pretext that 
there was a scarcity of suitable foods, glossing over their cowardly 
inclinations with the name of religion. The method of their departure 
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made this as clear as day. The route which had taken them a whole six 
months to cover on their way there was now traversed again in three 
days, for in their burning haste they left a good many of their packs 
and a good deal of their baggage behind. It was at this point that 
Esbern returned with an accurate report of the situation to dismiss 
Cnut's forebodings, which had wrapped him in the deepest worries of 
uncertainty. 


17. 7. Shortly after this the Wendish forces inflicted such brutal 
devastation on Funen that, if its inhabitants had met with another 
similar calamity, they would have remained totally devoid of 
agriculture and their condition would have been not so much 
distressed as utterly hopeless. 


17.8. Yet Sven, not satisfied with having approached the Saxons as a 
suppliant once already, again sped to Henry and with the help of the 
Wends, who were under the duke's sovereignty, made the effort to 
travel to his native land. As soon as Sven had crossed with their fleet 
to Funen, to the joy of its citizens he turned to the city of Odense, 
intending to guard his life against countless antagonists with the aid 
of a few adherents. He promised his supporters that the Wends would 
guarantee their tranquillity and freedom. So, whether their con- 
sideration was to obtain a peaceful life for themselves or to pay 
respect to his royal dignity, the islanders displayed such ardent 
concern to view and honour him that a crowd of men and women 
rushed to his assistance from every quarter, reckoning it an excellent 
thing to retrieve the shattered fortunes of the king in the face of those 
who wielded supreme power. 


17.9. When they heard of these developments, Valdemar and Cnut 
brought together all the rest of the realm's troops on land and sea to 
strike against Funen. The great multitude of these forces would easily 
have obliterated the meagre detachment from Funen, had not 
Valdemar, pitying this remnant, believed it necessary to have some 
mercy on the island's unfortunate circumstances; he feared that if he 
exhausted this residue of the populace following the damage of fresh 
destruction, he might seem to have harmed his own country more 
than he had the enemy. Considering it therefore preferable to tolerate 
a rival who threatened his overthrow rather than break an enfeebled 
limb of his homeland, he suspended hostilities in favour of a 
conference. At Valdemar's instigation action turned into discussion, 
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his own preservation. At length he realized from his attire that this was 
Cnut he was holding, and felt a mingling of joy with his sorrow. A man 
of supreme bravery, Dobik,''* tried to avenge the monarch's death on 
its perpetrators, but was struck down in the attempt. 


18.7. A rush was made with drawn swords at those who had moved 
near to the doors, but no one could be clearly discerned in the deep 
gloom, since the onset of night had made it difficult to distinguish 
friend from foe. For this reason Konstantin, closest of Cnut’s 
friends, not wishing to be prevented from getting away, softly asked 
Absalon, in whose warm embrace Cnut had now expired, to approach 
one of the entrances, so that he himself might have a better chance of 
escape through the other; Absalon complied, but Konstantin, gliding 
away by himself, was intercepted and killed by the men who had 
stationed themselves near the doors. However, Absalon, after inclin- 
ing more to the man's request than to his own safety, moved Cnut's 
body reverently to one side, then without concern for danger walked 
ahead towards the armed warriors and scorned to divulge his name in 
answer to their barrage of questions. So, aided by his firm resolution 
and silence, he gained an exit unmolested by his enemies. 


18.8. When he met him in the centre of the bridge, ^ Radulf not only 
cursed the authors of such a foul crime, but also reviled those who were 
party to it, at the same time declaring himself a complete stranger to any 
complicity. Absalon was furiously pursued by a certain Peder Thenja, 
but this man departed after hurling derisive threats at him. Yet as soon 
as Absalon reached the southern gate of the cloister which surrounds 
the cathedral of the Trinity, his advance was forestalled by a hostile 
band of Sven’s henchmen. While his head was encircled by a cluster of 
swords, a number of others happened to appear on the scene, one of 
whom rescued Absalon by loyally interposing his weapon and his 
person, and having warned one individual who was eager to stab 
Absalon in the chest that he would incur punishment if he did not 
refrain, secured his safe deliverance and escape. Absalon, too, had 
dodged his assailant with a timely swerve of his body, so that the point 
only pierced the shirt he wore, right next to his side. In this way Fate 
preserved the future pillar of our fatherland, unwilling to let the hope of 
Denmark’s restoration disappear completely. 


situated to the west of the western end of the cathedral, which contained a royal gallery, 
whereas the cloister was added on the northern side of the nave (see Birkebek, Roskilde bys 
historie, p. 173). The ‘southern gate’ of the cloister was presumably a south-western gate 
next to the western front of the church. 
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others, was sent a long distance away to flatter country, where he 
could reveal himself from time to time in the open fields under the 
guise of Valdemar. At his direction, also, a good many men would 
make their numbers visible in various places, to suggest that royalty 
was passing through that area. When Valdemar finally decided to 
make his way to Jutland, he asked a carpenter friend of his to refit a 
ship for him to sail over in; but the man, fearing retribution from 
Sven, told Valdemar that he must appear to use constraint, as if 
getting the work out of him by force. Esbern accordingly entered his 
workshop, which was filled with a throng of peasants, and first of all 
tried to induce him to do it by feigning a request. When the other 
refused the task of repair, he laid hands on him, bound him and 
carried him off; as soon as he had been marched away, the man 
provided his skills. In this fashion by pretending to be the injured 
party, he performed a useful service for his friend, yet profitably 
contrived to remain unpunished by Sven. 


19.2. Later, after Esbern had presented him with tackle and provi- 
sions, Valdemar set out on a night voyage with his followers but, when 
a storm suddenly broke, encountered seas of remarkable ferocity. T'he 
soldiers themselves, drenched with the spray of gigantic billows, were 
gripped by such freezing cold that every single limb was numbed and 
they were unable to haul the sail round to assist their navigation. Apart 
from that, such violent rain beat on the yardarm that it snapped and fell 
into the waves, and the ship was weighed down with as much water 
from the clouds as from the sea. The steersman left everything to the 
surge, abandoned his guidance and, baffled as to which way he should 
turn the prow, merely waited for the wind to take command. The sky, 
coruscating with repeated lightning flashes against the blackness, 
boomed with massive claps of thunder. Eventually, amid the excessive 
raging of the tempest they lost course and were driven on to an island; 
because the anchor was incapable of holding it, they dragged their ship 
out of the breakers and fastened it tightly by twisting the branches of 
surrounding trees into the oar holes to prevent it sliding back and being 
battered to pieces. That same night saw the destruction of the Wendish 
fleet, for when they had put in to the coast of Halland, their fifteen 
hundred vessels were wrecked. All who reached the shore alive faced 
death by the sword. 


19.3. At first light, after Esbern had supplied provisions for the 
journey and the warriors had amply regained their strength, Valdemar 
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abandoning his master through cowardice, died at his sovereign's feet 
when he was attacked by peasants, who arrived there scenting plunder. 
After they had taken Sven prisoner and asked his name, he professed to 
be the king's secretary. Eventually, once he had been recognized, they 
seated him on a horse in deference to his royalty, and, whether 
prompted by fear or hope, he then demanded to be shown into 
Valdemar's presence. Yet while he was making this request, one of 
the countrymen, making a dash at him, cut off his head with an axe. His 
corpse was not honoured with the expense of a funeral, but given a 
humble burial under the supervision of the common people. 


19. 16. During the fight Ulf had been captured and delivered into 
custody at Viborg; only Esbern lodged a plea against his punishment, 
but Cnut's soldiery put him to death, reckoning that their general's 
ghost must be appeased with his blood. When Detlev was also 
imprisoned and dragged off to the rack, he first of all proceeded to 
furnish his captors with excuses for his crime; by the end, once he 
realized that his entreaties were useless, he proved so girlish that he 
seemed to shed his masculinity and could not restrain his tears; his 
wails revealed a woman's spirit enclosed within a man's body. In this 
way he was first punished with humiliation, then with death, paying 
double satisfaction to the shade of the prince he had killed. 


19. 17. On the other hand, since Magnus, the son of the younger Erik 
by a mistress, had championed Sven's cause, with more passion 
than justification, he believed after he had been caught that he would 
suffer the ultimate fate; however, he experienced something which 
exceeded all his wishes, a gracious clemency from his vanquisher. As 
soon as he was led before Valdemar by his captors, the other not only 
granted him his life, out of consideration for their family connection, 
but also increased his public honour and authority; though it was 
more than enough to have let him go unscathed, he even added his 
generosity, for he did not want it to appear that he had played the 
uncompromising avenger and given way to wrath before the claims of 
kinship. So, even if Magnus's wrongdoing deserved retribution, their 
relationship granted his preservation. Respecting consanguinity in an 
opponent no less than loyalty and obedience in his own adherents, he 
rewarded an adversary just as he would have done his friends. Buris, 
too, who was united with Valdemar by ties of blood" as well as being 
a kindred spirit and dutiful follower, was given wealth and prefer- 
ment for having performed sterling service on his behalf against Sven. 
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fratrem Kanutum'" pari munificentia ad prefecture fastigium* 
recenter euexerat. 


19. 18. Tum uero qui Kanutice militie comites fuerant, nondum 
hostium cladibus contenti communiter regem adeunt," ut eos, qui 
Suenoni interficiendi Kanuti consilium dederant, proscriptione pro- 
sequeretur," orantes. Inter ceteros autem T horberni poenam cupidius 
expetebant, quamquam is, quum apud Randrusii pontem dimicar- 
etur, presentibus, quorum consilio Kanuti cedes commissa fuerat, 
huic se perfidie affinem negabat, auctores eius acerrime deuouens. At 
rex metuens, ne, si tot gentis sue nobiles exilio mulctaret, Kanutum 
Burysiumque dubia fide suspectos proscriptorum aduersum se armis 
instrueret, ueniam sontibus quam emulis opem afferre maluit. Ad 
ultimum instantium perseuerantia uictus, ne a Kanuti interfectoribus 
remissius ultionem exigere uideretur, proscripturum se, quos iussis- 
sent, promisit nec alio pacto patrie redditurum, quam si eorum 
precibus reuocarentur, quorum sententiis exilio adacti fuissent. 
Sciebat enim facilem humani* animi ab odio ad gratiam deflexum 
existere ac plerunque mortales affectus cum ipsa rerum uarietate 
consentire. Nihil enim in his tam asperum reperiri, quod tempus aut 
casus lenire non possit. Ceteris eiusdem gregis, ut iisdem potius* 
bonis militibus uteretur quam in eos animaduerteret, exoratus 
ignouit, tantoque se eius amicitia propiorem exhibuit, quanto ipsos 
ab illius parricidalis commenti conscientia remotiores agnouit. 


20.1. His ita compositis, *'? ut regni initia strenuis militie operibus 


auspicaretur patriamque tot annis piratica laceratam ac ferme tertia ex 
parte ad situm et uastitatem usque redactam iniuriarum ultione 
reficeret, publica classe Masnet insulam" bellum Sclauis facturus 
accedit. Vbi dum populum in concione exhortaretur, seniores, quibus 
pro rostris dicendi mos erat, classem tuto processuram negabant. 


^ persequeretur Gertz * A, defended by Blatt; eis Kinch 


127 Cnut was reinstated as duke of Schleswig, a fief of which Valdemar had deprived him 
some years earlier (cf. xiv. 4. 1 above, with n. 47). 

75 Of the three who had appointed themselves kings of Denmark, Valdemar is now the 
sole survivor. 

12 This dry historians’ formula, probably borrowed from Curtius Rufus, is the only 
celebration that Saxo allows himself to make on the occasion of Valdemar's assumption of 
the monarchy; he uses the formula only once elsewhere, above at xiv. 18. r, where it marks 
the formal settlement between the three kings. 

130 The small island of Masnedø lies opposite Vordingborg in southern Zealand; it was 
often used as a meeting place of the /eding, the naval expeditionary force. 
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Buris's brother, Cnut,"" had recently been promoted by Valdemar to 
the elevation of a governorship with equal liberality. 


19. 18. It was at this time that those who had been military associates 
of Cnut, not as yet satisfied with their foes’ destruction, approached 
the king'** in a body, beseeching him to let them pursue as outlaws 
the men who had advised Sven to kill Cnut. They were even keener to 
see Thorbjorn brought to book than they were the rest, though 
Thorbjorn himself denied having had anything to do with that foul 
play when the instigators of Cnut's murder were present at the battle 
of Randers bridge, and he cursed its agents with utmost vehemence. 
Nevertheless the king, afraid that if he punished so many noblemen of 
his own race with banishment, he would be supplying Cnut and 
Buris, whose allegiance was suspected of wavering, with the weapons 
of the outcasts against himself, preferred to pardon the guilty sooner 
than help his rivals. Finally, subdued by the persistence of this 
pressure group and not wanting to seem rather slack in exacting 
vengeance on Cnut's slayers, he promised to proscribe those they had 
singled out for him; the only way they would be restored to their 
fatherland was 1f their recall was requested by the same individuals 
whose determination had driven them away from home. He knew that 
the human mind easily switches from dislike to partiality and in the 
majority of cases men's feelings follow the different changes in events, 
for we never find such attitudes so harsh that time or circumstance 
cannot soften them. Having been prevailed on to employ these people 
as useful soldiers instead of chastising them, he pardoned the rest of 
this crowd, and the further he recognized they were from being party 
to that seditious assassination, the more he revealed himself closer to 
offering them friendship. 


20.1. After matters had been settled in this fashion,"? Valdemar 
desired to make a good beginning to his reign by conducting energetic 
military operations; in order therefore to retaliate against violence and 
restore his fatherland, which for all these years had been tormented 
by pirate raids, with almost a third of its area constantly reduced to 
waste and desolation, he took the state navy and sailed to Masnedø, ? 
intending to wage war on the Wends. But while he was stirring the 
enthusiasm of the common people at a meeting, the elders, who 
customarily spoke from the platform, told him that it would not be 
safe for the fleet to put out, for his troops had insufficient supplies 
and the enemy were already aware of Valdemar's purposes. To watch 
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for the right opportunity, then, the expedition needed to be post- 
poned until better means of handling affairs presented themselves. It 
was the height of imprudence to test their chances against a foe who 
was on the lookout and already fortified with arms. Not only that, but 
the flower of Danish manhood were collected together so completely 
in that fleet that, if these found themselves in a dangerous situation, 
the Wends could undoubtedly overmaster their country by dint of a 
single victory. Should the result turn out to be far from their wishes, 
would not their homeland be utterly destroyed with their deaths? 
There was very little reason why they should devote the strength of so 
many nobles to one battle, considering that they would carry away 
scant glory if they inflicted defeat, and maximum disgrace in suffering 
defeat. The votes of the whole assembly showed they agreed with this 
judgement. So, compelled by its decision to call off the campaign, the 
king abandoned his proposal sooner than he felt inclined to. 


20.2. When Valdemar returned to his vessel, Absalon, mocking his 
lord's inaction to his face, criticized this conduct with no little humour. 
After he had enquired the reason for disbanding the expedition and the 
king had replied that it was to prevent so many brave souls being 
exposed to peril, Absalon rejoined: “Then you should pursue your 
undertaking with the cowardly and contemptible; that way you'll either 
win with credit or must be worsted without much loss, seeing that the 
extermination of riffraff can't be considered anything to worry about.’ 
This young man of elegant wit redirected his displeasure by rebuking 
Valdemar’s inertia under the semblance of a joke. Such an amusing 
pleasantry amounted to tacit reproof of the king. 


21.1. During this same period Asser, bishop of Roskilde, departed 
this life,'*' but in choosing his successor, the people's decision was at 
odds with that of the clergy. At the same time, too, the guilds of the 
Roskilde populace fell at variance and the community was filled with 
murders among the rival factions; strangers were either killed or 
expelled from the city, and the fraternity of native inhabitants was not 
satisfied with crushing members of the immigrant association, but 
also let loose its insane, tumultuous behaviour on the controller of the 
royal mint by razing his house flat and plundering all his possessions. 
At this the king, sharply incensed with the townsfolk for flouting his 
sovereignty, was relying on a large band recruited from the provinces 
to destroy the city, when deputies were sent to intercede with him 
and begged him not to use against his own countrymen weapons 
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debuerat, aduersum patriam uteretur, incolumitatem urbi suscepta 
pecunie pactione donauit. 


21.2. Quam continuo placida mente ingressus Trinitatis edi inser- 
uientium penates intrauit, eorum de creando pontifice suffragia suo 
prosecuturus’ assensu.’ Quamquam autem ei in ecclesia a maioribus 
condita ac dotata iuris aliquid competere uideretur,” nihil se tamen 
aduersum eam aut illicita affectatione aut insolita consuetudine 
presumpturum dicebat: sacris siquidem legibus cautum nosse, ne 
clerus peculiare eligendi ius regali imperio obnoxium habeat. Itaque 
presentiam suam haud quaquam impedimento futuram, quo minus 
electoribus libera suffragiorum arbitria maneant. Tunc clerus religio- 
sam eius iustitiam summis gratiarum actionibus prosecutus concilio 
excessit, delectum curiosius habiturus. Cumque tres spectate opinio- 
nis uiros, quibus quartus ob uirtutem Absalon adiiciebatur, circum- 
spexissent, ut ex eorum numero  potissimus  assumeretur, 
Waldemarus tacita singulorum suffragia in unius rotule^ segregata 
uolumina referri iussit, sinceriorem electionis habitum ratus, si 
uniuscuiusque uoluntas ante manu quam lingua proderetur. Euenit- 
que, ut omnium scripto in unam coeunte sententiam honoris culmen 
Absaloni decerneretur. 


21.3. Qui mox antistes creatus non minus piratam se quam ponti- 
ficem gessit, parui estimans intus religionem tueri, si foris eam 
periclitari pateretur. Neque enim minus sacrorum attinet" cultui 
publice religionis hostes repellere quam cerimoniarum tutele 
uacare. Itaque pontificalibus tectis maiore ex parte solo equatis, quo 
patriam firmioribus uallaret excubiis, maritimam assidue stationem 
peragens habitationis usum interdum a syluis frondibusque mutuari 
solebat. Cuius tam humilis mansio conuulsos patrie penates erexit. 
Eloquentie quoque eius presidia Sialandenses salutaria* senserunt. 
21 ° J. Olrik; prosecutus A ^ Friis-Jensen (cf. Krantz iussit [sc. rex] . . . scripto 
quenque designare quem mallet. Cum priores suam designationem iam rotulæ 
inuoluissent, non ignorauere, quo Regia uoluntas propenderet. . . . Itaque accepta charta 


scripsere, omniumque uota scripto signata in unum Absolonem conuenere); tabula 4 
* attinere Gertz 

7? The Gesta Danorum is the only source that describes the election in 1158 of Asser's 
successor in any detail. By and large Valdemar seems to accept the procedure for the 
election of a bishop that followed the Concordat of Worms of 1122, namely that the 
cathedral chapter had the right to elect their new bishop, whereas the king and the ‘people’ 
(the local lay magnates) were deprived of their traditional influence; the king, however, was 
normally allowed to be present during the election. In the following sentence Saxo seems to 
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which should have been borne on behalf of his country; consequently 
he allowed the citizens to remain unmolested on their agreeing to pay 
a fine. 


21.2. Now in a calm mood Valdemar at once entered Roskilde and 
went into the presbytery belonging to the priests who served the 
cathedral of the Trinity, where he meant to give his backing to their 
votes in the choice of a new bishop."? Although he appeared qualified 
to exercise certain rights in a church which had been founded and 
endowed by his ancestors,"? he said that he would not attempt to 
infringe their prerogatives with illegal steps or violation of usage; he 
knew that under ecclesiastical law it was stipulated that the clergy's 
special powers of election should not be subject to any royal directive. 
His presence would in no way inhibit the electors from abiding by 
their independent judgements when they voted. The clergy then 
acknowledged his just and scrupulous conduct with expressions of 
deepest gratitude and came away from the meeting of the chapter to 
make their choice with some care. They had been considering the 
merits of three men, all of proven reputation, and added a fourth, 
Absalon, on account of his excellent character, intent on taking the 
most able of this group; then Valdemar ordered each individual priest 
to record his preference secretly on a separate strip of a rolled 
parchment, because he reckoned that the election would be more 
genuine if each man revealed his wish first in writing, then verbally. 
The result was that all their signatures concurred in one decision, and 
it was decreed that Absalon should hold the supreme office. 


21.3. No sooner was he elected bishop than he began to act as much 
like a sea rover as a spiritual father, for he thought little of protecting 
the Church within, if he allowed it to be endangered from without. 
Driving off the enemies of the state religion is just as important a part 
of priestly duties as safeguarding its ceremonies. So, in order to 
defend his country with stronger surveillance, Absalon continually 
kept watch over the seas, and, since most of the bishops’ quarters had 
been levelled with the ground, at times he would find a place to stay 
in the leafy woods. Yet a humble dwelling such as this raised up the 
ruined homes of his native land. The Zealanders perceived how 
beneficial was the aid of his eloquence; by its tempering effect local 
modify this general interpretation by claiming that the king retained certain rights because 


the cathedral of Roskilde had been founded and endowed by his ancestors. 
133 Tt was supposed to have been founded by Harald Bluetooth in the roth c. 
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assemblies, which were disputatious to the point of breeding violence 
and brawls, were induced by his guidance to a more peaceful frame of 
mind, and so embellished was his fluent oratory that he forced people 
who had considered him lifeless and inarticulate to condemn 
themselves for their stupidity. Nor did he believe it a huge task to 
cleave the furrows of the frozen waves with his vessels in winter, since 
he was keen that at no time of year should appropriate vigilance be 
relinquished or his outstanding sense of duty towards his homeland 
be seen to yield to compelling pressures. He was a parent as much as a 
pontiff of his country, striking for his brilliant combination of 
soldiering and priesthood. 


21.4. His first encounter with the Wends took place at the village of 
Boeslunde’** on the day before Palm Sunday. As soon as their invasion 
had been reported, Absalon, provided only with the eighteen soldiers 
who made up his retinue, battled against the troops from twenty-four 
ships, a contest as successful as it was dangerous. After a large number 
of the horsemen on the opposing side had been routed, he laid low 
almost all their infantry. Yet in a clash as hazardous as this he lost just 
one of his own men, a handsome victory which marked an auspicious 
beginning to his episcopal and military careers. A few of the enemy, 
cravenly jettisoning their weapons and booty so that they might make 
an easier getaway, were preserved by a forest on the edge of the fields. 


5 


22. 1. In this year? it is related that the town of Arhus suffered 
savage raids from pirates. At the same time the Falster community, 
with their small population, were protecting themselves behind the 
communal defence works against an enormous Wendish fleet, when 
one of the king's butlers, who had been dispatched to that province so 
that he could attend to other business affairs, happened to be caught 
in the general siege; one of the provincials, criticizing the sloth of the 
king's attendants, is said to have stated that previous kings had 
normally worn their spurs on their heels, but this one wore his on his 
toes. Stung by the recognition of his indolence, the butler, interpret- 
ing this quip maliciously, forced it on the king's ears in a reprehen- 
sible manner, for what was meant as a rebuke to himself was twisted 
into an insult to the throne. 


22.2. Then the butler inflamed the king's already exasperated mind by 
another, no less serious, accusation against the Falstrings, since it was 
his desire to punish the forcefulness of one hasty tongue by their 
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universal destruction. He fastened the nefarious crime of treason on 
them, as though it was their habit to pass to the Wends information 
about every scheme which the Danes devised against them; elaborating 
into a felony the friendship which from time to time the Falstrings had 
adopted towards the foe in order to win safety for themselves, he 
imputed to treachery the compliance which they rendered out of fear 
rather than liking. It had been their custom to keep under guard 
prisoners entrusted to them by the Wends and, induced by terror, not 
kindness, on a number of occasions they had given advance warning of 
their country's offensives by conveying a message to the enemy, 
presumably so that they might at least secure their preservation by a 
favour, when they were too weak to be able to safeguard it otherwise. 


22.3. Misled by his baleful insistence, the king resolved to wreak 
total devastation with the sword on what was left of Falster, and 
believed that to achieve his aim he would need only the cooperation of 
Zealand. Absalon was given instructions to command the levies from 
the eastern part of that island, while Valdemar decided to lead those 
from the western half himself, intending to transport his army across 
from every port in large and small ships. Now the Zealanders had 
been at violent loggerheads with the Falstrings for a considerable time 
so that, wishing to compensate for the injuries they had received by 
banding together under arms, they anticipated his orders by assisting 
him of their own accord, delighted that King Valdemar would be 
their general and the instigator of war against their rivals. 


22. 4. But impetuous Fortune stepped in with a favourable antidote 
to this mistake of his, caused by the butler's evil promptings. At the 
point when the ruler wanted to start off on his journey equipped with 
large forces, he was gripped by a sudden fever at Ringsted and sent 
word for Absalon to dismiss his troops and come speedily to him. In 
this way the king's health was given a shaking at exactly the right 
moment to counteract his destructive project. Heaven sent the 
infirmity to keep Valdemar blameless, just as much as for the 
deliverance of an innocent people. Besides, must it not be admitted 
that the Danish realm would have been in a disgraceful, wretched 
condition, if it were being attacked by the enemy from outside, and by 
the king's armies from within? Who can be in any doubt that the 
divine will ensured that the future restorer of his country would not 
overthrow the kingdom, which he was about to snatch from the hands 
of his foes, when he was almost at the very outset of his glorious 
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25.2. Noting all this, despite the fact that he had earlier supplicated 
for peace, Dombor now offered it only on equal terms. Beyond that, 
he asked Absalon to act as go-between with the king. When the 
bishop requested that he should back up his proposal with a clear 
assurance, Dombor declared that he would pledge himself by 
throwing a pebble into the water. If barbarians intended to make a 
covenant, they followed the ritual of casting a pebble into the waves 
and prayed that 1f they went against the agreement, they would be 
lost, like the sunken stone. For his part Absalon demanded hostages, 
telling him that in serious negotiations the spurious falsehoods of 
pagan belief were not acceptable, but Dombor was in no way 
discouraged from his bold claim for the mutual exchange of hostages. 
This Absalon felt to be intolerable and stressed that the people of 
Rügen in the past had not only been accustomed to send over 
hostages to Denmark, but money and reinforcements for the fleet 
as well; the Danes had no recollection of ever granting anything of 
this sort or of repaying them in such a manner. 


25.3. Then Dombor said to Absalon: ‘If your good sense is as strong as 
you reckon, you'll accept ungrudgingly what I have to suggest and 
make sure you secure it firmly in your memory. When anyone acts in a 
sensible manner, he gives particular consideration to three periods of 
time: he devotes less attention to two of these, but observes the nature 
of the third more closely than the others. He remembers the past, looks 
forward to the future, and examines the present. The foolish indivi- 
dual, on the other hand, between his expectations for the future and his 
recollection of the past usually neglects present opportunities and lets 
slip what he holds in his hands. In this way even you, enmeshed in 
pointless tangles of anxiety, call to mind scenes of the past and are 
preoccupied with future events, showing such conscientious concern 
that you can't look to those things set within your grasp or floating 
before your eyes. As you direct your thoughts back to the recollection 
of a previous era, you measure the future by the yardstick of that 
happiness, and gather hope from your reminiscences, missing what the 
current period has to offer. I admit that at one time the Danes gained 
ascendancy over our people, but now kindly Fortune exhibits to our 
side the same flattering partiality with which she would once honour 
yours, and has brought our circumstances to this height of felicity 
which at a certain stage your own national affairs had reached. At the 
moment we surpass you in strength and success as much as you once 
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did us, so that under the guidance of Fate we’ve advanced to the point 
to which the growing prosperity of Denmark had formerly risen. But 
while you rashly aggrandize yourself with wishful thinking, you pass 
over new situations, recently arisen, in your foolish pretence that these 
are still the old days, and try to urge me into accepting stipulations 
which, as things look at present, you yourselves should have offered 
rather than demanded of us. Your lands, wretchedly battered by our 
armed forces, lie waste and neglected, destitute of cultivation; our 
widespread regions are scarcely large enough to feed the myriads they 
have produced, and yet, though you perceive that we’re everywhere 
more powerful, you scorn to regard us not just as your superiors, but 
even as your equals. It will be fair to invite us to pay you tribute on the 
day when you’ve finally matched our fortunes with your own successes, 
and when you see us doomed to the evils which now oppress you.’ So 
spoke Dombor. Absalon, however, hiding the exasperation that had 
risen within him, listened to his words with few replies, and then 
reported what he had heard to the king. Nevertheless, the persistent 
raging of the seas obstructed the voyage and put an end to the 
expedition. 


25.4. Although the king’s earlier attacks on the Wends had yielded 
satisfactory results, observing that this assault against them would 
require greater labour than he could accomplish with his own powers, 
he urged the duke of Saxony'*® to combine arms and soldiery with 
him on the promise of huge recompense. The other, attracted by the 
prospect of gaining enormous profit and by the hope of acquiring 
control of his neighbours, engaged himself to be a partner in the 


enterprise. 


25.5. Now the Norwegian king," in warmest recognition of their 
friendship, had earlier presented Valdemar with a dragon-shaped ship. 
This vessel, fashioned with rare skill, Absalon was asked to furnish 
with oarsmen from Roskilde, and to navigate her as far as the Danes' 
meeting point; when, however, he was delayed beyond his wish at the 
port of Isore!* by less than favourable winds, his bitterest complaint 
was that, while the remainder were setting out on the expedition, it 
seemed he would arrive at the location too late, for it was his custom at 
other times to leave the rest behind through the speed of his 
preparations and readiness to sail early. As he was lying in the stern 
at night, his mind lulled by weariness and a sense of shame, he saw in 
his dreams that calmness was going to reign over the sea. He thought 
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this way, out of consideration for Absalon, the universe provided the 
clement weather it had grudged the rest. As he also perceived that the 
craft entrusted to him by Valdemar had been given a pounding when 
the tempest had risen to its height, and that it ran a very close risk of 
foundering, he at once had it hauled up on to the beach and refitted it 
with the timbers needed to hold it together, so that it was restored 
from a torn, almost shattered, wreck to its former durability. 
However, the points of its prow and stern he decked with golden 
spikes to make it look more elegant in its progress. The king was 
received on board at Masnedø and made for the province of Poel, "^! 
attended by his navy. 


25.8. So, with separate forces, but working to a common end, the 
Danes invaded one side of Wendish territory, while the Germans 
harassed the other, and from time to time the two armies were able to 
catch sight of one another. When a number of the duke's followers 
happened to stray somewhat far afield in their search for food, the 
Wends attacked them in an ambush and slaughtered them; but the 
German cavalry sought to avenge this new outrage with a skilful 
stroke of audacity: they hid their cuirasses and other military attire 
with which they had been protecting their bodies with a camouflage 
of dirty, everyday clothes, and began to reap corn as though they were 
foragers; as soon as the Wends under their commander, Niklot, ^ 
dashed out of hiding to overwhelm them, the Germans leapt swiftly 
onto their steeds, exchanged sickles for swords, and cut them down. 
Niklot's head was sheered off, fixed to a spear, and brought into 
camp, to provide a gratifying spectacle for the gaze of both armies. 


25.9. When the news was brought during dinner to Niklot's son, 
Prislav,'? who, owing to his love of Christian worship and his hatred 
for heathen superstition had been driven from his country and had 
crossed over to Denmark, for a while he withdrew his hand from the 
food and with it supported his bowed head; then he declared that it 
was right and proper for one who scorned God to provide such an 
example by his death and, summoning his mind back from its 
reflections, displayed his usual cheerfulness of expression and 
thoughts to his fellow-diners. He was a man of great stoicism, but 
even greater awareness of his devotion to the Deity. He could not 


152 


The Wendish prince who had been ruler of the Abotrites for thirty years. 
153 Cf. xiv. 25. 12 and next note. 
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iudicabat, quem publice religionis emulum nouerat. Itaque ambigue* 
estimationis esse potuit, utrum magis fortem animum gesserit an 
piam uocem emiserit. Sed neque patrie plus solito misertus eam 
ductu et incitamentis suis duarum gentium predam existere coegit. 


25.10. Interiectis diebus Henricus Waldemaro sermonis inuicem 
conferendi gratia se accedenti cum Absalone solo in tabernaculum* 
suum perducto epulum prebuit, ingenti magnatum frequentia ammi- 
nistratorum officio fungente. Que coena, licet multigena ciborum 
uarietate splenderet, aliquanto tamen plus luxus in obsequiis quam 
epulis habuit, presertim quum glorie, non usui seruiretur. Clientela 
uero seorsum discubitu excepta. 


25.11. Post reditum suum Waldemarus nouarum rerum casibus 
sollicitatus, (cum) intentum ad sciendum animum,’ ubinam Henri- 
cum necessarie collocutionis gratia obuium habere posset, atque" ad 
id negocium* explicandum prudenti uiro opus asseueraret, alii sibi 
claudicare equos, alii parum cultis ungulis esse fingebant. Cunctis 
itaque metum excusationis astutia protegentibus nemineque tam 
periculosam legationem suscipere audente, Absalon forte lignis ex 
more per ocium cesis e nemore superueniens interrogatusque, an 
regiarum partium legatum agere uellet, iturum se pollicetur. 


25.12. Igitur legendorum comitum optionem habere iussus potissi- 
mum necessarios ac sanguine* semet contingentes asciuit, consangui- 
neam fidem aliene preferendam existimans. Priszlauus quoque, 
potentissimi Sclauorum principis Nucleti filius, quem, quod Walde- 
mari sororem in matrimonio haberet'** Christianeque discipline sacris 
initiatus esset, pater iampridem perinde ac insidias* sibi nectentem 
conspectu* suo submouerat, localis peritie fidutia proposite uie 
conductorem agere pollicetur. Huic siquidem "tum rex" ob bone 
fidei experientiam, tum ob connubii affinitatem magnam nobilium 
insularum partem fruendam concesserat. 


^! cum intentum . . . animum Friis-Jensen, hesitantly (cf. below and Krantz Interposita 


deinde mora, cum . . . casus emergeret, quo opus uideretur, iterum Henricum Ducem 
interpellare. Cunque circumspiciens Rex aduerteret animum, quem perquirendi studio 
sollicitum mitteret, alterius equus claudicare, alterius effracta arma: nonnunquam etiam 
ualetudo obtendebatur); intento . . . animo A (defended by Blatt, acknowledging the 
contamination) " A (defended by J. Olrik; cf. Valerius Maximus iii. 7. 3 MTS 
consules compellebat, ut de frumento emendo atque ad id [adque id M] negotium 
explicandum mittendis legatis in curiam referrent); cum Madvig ^ rex tum Gertz 


/5* Prislav was the son of Niklot, prince of the Abotrites, whose death was described at 
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count as his parent one whom he knew to be a challenger of our 
common faith. It would therefore be difficult to assess whether his 
strong spirit or his pious utterance was the finer. With less than 
normal sentiment towards his native land, with his leadership and 
inducements he compelled it to become the prey of two peoples. 


25.10. Afterafew days' interval Valdemar approached Duke Henry to 
havea talk with him and, accompanied only by Absalon, was conducted 
into Henry's tent, where he was given a feast, at which a large flock of 
noblemen performed the role of servants. Though the banquet 
contained a brilliant variety of many different dishes, there was 
rather more splendour in the attendance than in the feast itself, and 
particular regard was paid to ostentation at the expense of enjoyment. 
Valdemar's retinue were entertained at tables that were set apart. 


25. 11. When on his return Valdemar, troubled by recent turns of 
events, proclaimed that his mind was eager to ascertain where he 
might be able to meet Henry in order to discuss essential business 
with him, and that he needed an astute man to settle this matter, some 
made out that their horses were lame, others that their mounts needed 
more attention to their hooves. All concealed their dread with 
cunning excuses, for none dared undertake so perilous a mission; 
but as Absalon happened to be coming out of the forest, where he had 
been cutting wood, a favourite leisure occupation of his, and was 
asked whether he would be willing as an envoy to represent the king's 
interests, he promised to go. 


25.12. After he had been told to choose select companions, he took 
mostly relatives and others with whom he had family connections, 
believing that the trustworthiness of kinsmen was preferable to that of 
outsiders. With them also was Prislav, the son of Niklot, who had 
been the most powerful among the Wendish chieftains; because 
Prislav had married Valdemar’s sister^* and been admitted to the 
discipline of Christian worship, he had long since been banished from 
his father's sight as though he had been weaving a plot against him, 
and now he guaranteed to act as a guide along the projected route 
owing to his reliable knowledge of the region. Because of his tested 
loyalty and his connection by marriage, the king had granted him the 
ownership of a large number of beautiful Danish islands. 


xiv. 25. 8-9 above. He had fled from Wendish territories and settled in Denmark, where he 
married one of Valdemar’s sisters, Catharina, c.1150. 
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25.13. Absalon made his journey, spoke to the duke, and was asked to 
stay overnight with him, but answered that King Valdemar was 
troubled with unease as he awaited his vassals and must not be allowed 
further anxiety by the introduction of a longer delay. Apart from that, 
he affirmed, the fleet had no anchorage and was exposed to the shock of 
the winds from every quarter. When he had given the reasons for his 
haste and they had mounted their steeds towards nightfall ready for 
departure, a nobly born Saxon took it upon himself to address the 
duke, complaining that, if the Danish ambassadors departed with so 
few attendants, they would be liable to come to grief; and he ventured 
to rebuke Henry quite forcibly for letting this small band of important 
men leave his presence unaccompanied, beset as they were by so many 
hazards. The envoys were recalled and offered the assistance of an 
escort; but Absalon was as firm in refusing a bodyguard as he had been 
in rejecting the polite offer of their staying the night, since he thought 
it more praiseworthy to trust his own and his comrades' safety to 
uncertain chances than to be protected by foreign weapons. 


25.14. Assoon as he had ridden a little way from the tents, Prislav told 
them all to draw in their reins and said: *If we'd had to see this business 
through under my guidance, we shouldn't have shrunk from supplying 
our inadequate troop with accompanying reinforcements. To have a 
surplus of numbers in the face of dangers is a proof of conscientious- 
ness, not a sign of fear. Bravery is all the more commendable, the less 
it’s allied with stupidity; but the valour that is lent stamina by 
foolhardiness deserves censure. Nonetheless, it would now be quite 
disgraceful to demand the provision we scorned to accept when it was 
offered a short while ago. All that remains, then, is to count reliance on 
our hearts and strength as our only way to safety, and for us to derive 
the surest hope from our desperate situation. So, we must try to live up 
to the high standards of the Danish race and Danish honour, and strive 
with all our energies to ensure either that victory allows our home- 
coming, or that a glorious death provides us with a memorial of 
everlasting renown. There's little doubt at all that the horses’ 
hoofprints have informed the enemy of our transit, and there's no 
less certainty that they'll lie in wait for the return of those whose arrival 
they discerned from the evidence of this well-trodden path. Yet it's 
better you should die, my fellows, than be captured. Should we be 
taken prisoner, your savage end will fulfil the penalty for the killing of 
my father, as if we were his actual murderers, and my brothers will 
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offer your blood as a sacrifice to their sire's ghost by subjecting you to 
the harshest rigours of torture. It's rather more satisfactory to yield 
your lives as a result of your own courage than survive to undergo a 
wretched punishment from others' ferocity. l've ventured to give this 
advice not in fear for my personal danger, bur rather bearing in mind 
my affection for you, because I originate from a family which no Wend 
was ever daring enough to assail. By our almighty and most beneficent 
Father and by the name of Denmark, famous throughout all nations, I 
beg and call upon you not to set feebleness and faint-heartedness before 
courage and self-confidence.' These were Prislav's words. 


25.15. His speech was promptly received with a happy shout of 
universal approval, causing him to affirm that he had no qualms 
about their winning through, for the men's ardour had boded well, 
particularly since the sight of any Wendish offensive was usually more 
terrifying than its effect. In this march they ought to follow a special 
formation: the young men who were lightly armed and mounted 
should occupy a central position among the troops, who in this way 
could form a guard to protect them on all sides. Their military 
squadrons, divided into two companies, must provide mutual cover 
and defence; certainly the view of twin platoons might well undermine 
their enemies’ spirits. Moreover, he instructed them to set up a loud 
noise as they marched and to sing a medley of rowdy songs, imitating 
the assurance generally felt by a huge crowd of people. His scheme paid 
off: they were led through to the port where their fleet lay at rest, 
undisturbed by any attacks; here the monarch, worried like any other 
waiting person, was suffering gloom and anxiety for the long-delayed 
envoys, and only by reading works of piety could he assuage the misery 
he had caused himself by sending off his liegemen on such a rash 
errand. The minute he learnt of their return, he quickly let himself 
succumb to the allurement of sleep, which had been deferred through 
his despondency. 


25.16. From there they sailed off as far as the River Goderak.'?? Its 
entrance, full of shallows, could on no account accommodate large 
vessels, but in the normal run of things only allowed access to light 
craft. For this reason King Valdemar found a mooring for his ship by 
dropping anchor close to the mouth, seeing that the meagreness of the 
stream would not admit its great draught. A more manageable flotilla, 
one which could take the depth of the channel, attempted the tight 
bends of the river under Absalon’s command. Under his direction 
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His question filled the soldiers with shame for taking their ease in the 
daytime and taught the king, in the grip of his lethargy, to arouse the 
dormant energies of his militia. He, too, moderately affronted at the 
archbishop’s words, yet forcibly reminded of his sluggishness by this 
legitimate rebuke, quickly replied that it was possible to quit these 
graves and, after sweeping aside the awnings, immediately made haste 
to set foot on enemy soil. 


25.21. After this they carried off spoils from the southern tracts of 
Rügen for two days, and from there sailed to Walung.'® When an 
attack by the Rugians was reported, under the gaze of his fellow- 
soldiers one of the Danes broke off a section of his spear so that it 
would be less cumbersome to wield in the battle line; the rest followed 
his example, piling the butts in one spot, where they built a great heap 
within a short space of time. 


25.22. Meanwhile, however, the inclinations of the enemy were 
moving rapidly towards peace and away from war. In order to negotiate 
this, Dombor was directed to parley with the Danes. Since they had 
departed to their ships, he lit a fire on the beach, a signal to show that he 
had come as a spokesman. Nevertheless Absalon forbade anyone to 
receive him on their vessel, in case the Danes might also appear to be 
aiming at a mutual reconciliation of the sort he had come to plead for. 
So Dombor, denied a boat by anyone else, had to sail to the fleet in his 
own and, applying to Absalon through an interpreter, begged him to 
act as peacemaker between the king and the people of Rügen, 
promising hostages to show their compliance. Absalon, on the other 
hand, behaved as if he had no idea what Dombor's plea was about, and 
instead of an answer listed the Danish islands which had had to be 
abandoned, reminding the Wend bitterly of how he had pointed to 
their destitute state in his recent remonstrance. 


25.23. Realizing from the interpreter that he was receiving far from 
satisfactory replies to his appeal, Dombor said: "There's good reason, 
most blessed of bishops, for the fact that in asking for an intercessor 
we choose your help rather than anyone else's. At this time it's more 
suitable for us to have recourse to your name and fame with our 
entreaties, because we once relied on the assistance of your grand- 
father'^' to win agreement with the Danes. And we were happy to 
accede to his pleasure as 1f we were following royal decrees. Since no 
son of his survives, we stretch our hands as suppliants to the knees of 
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his grandson, for we don’t want it to seem that we’ve been seeking aid 
outside the line of the family we've approached in the past. But we've 
certainly been just as purposeful in bypassing your brother,’ even 
though he’s your senior. It’s your reputation, not your years, not the 
prerogative of age, but the distinctions of high office that win you the 
privilege of authority. Before you all polluted your country’s peace 
with civil wars, we Wends showed unflinching faithfulness to Danish 
sovereignty. But when factious opinions began to spread in your state 
and you started to arm people who had designs on the kingdom, we 
eventually became more anxious for our own freedom than concerned 
with another folk’s domestic rivalries, and chose to sever our connec- 
tion with Denmark before abandoning our national duty. In making 
war on you, what else have we tried to do but offer you a reason for 
ending your disagreements and enable you to discover the need for 
mutual harmony when there was the prospect of encountering our 
weapons? In this way we turned the axe blades dripping with your 
citizens’ blood against ourselves, preferring to see you fight foreigners 
instead of destroying your own fatherland. We acted as your foes in 
outward appearance, but in reality as your friends, and under pretence 
of enmity played an affectionate role towards you. The pirate raids we 
carried out arose from our amicable feelings, whereby we sought not so 
much to plunder your possessions as to ally you with one another. 
Indeed, it’s again due to us that you’ve been pulled back from your 
aberrant purposes and internecine struggles, so that you ought 
properly to thank those who’ve contrived this great boon for you. 
Well then, now that you Danes have all reached a congenial under- 
standing with one another, why are we the only ones not allowed to step 
inside the gates of your confederacy, those gates whose bolts we shot 
back to throw the entrance open? Why is the wisdom of our actions, a 
wholesome corrective of your transgressions, valued so little and 
perceived so ungratefully by men famous for their discernment?’ 


25.24. He had already ended, but as Absalon was still reckoning up 
the Danish provinces that had been ravaged, Dombor continued: 
‘Nothing’s been done to make you repel people who need your 
protection, and refuse that benign sympathy which no suppliant ever 
found difficulty in obtaining. If you reject us, we'll repeatedly fall 
prostrate before you, imitating the persistence of young children who, 
the more severely they're beaten and tormented by their angry 
mother, press forward all the more eagerly to slip into her lap. If, 
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however, you believe you've exacted too mild a punishment from us, 
you'll be able to glut your rage by inflicting on us all the calamities 
you please, without fear of retaliation. Though our fields are laid 
waste, our villages burnt down, our towns destroyed, and our 
population decimated, we'll confront you with prayers, not arms, 
aspiring to seek pardon instead of fighting you. If you thirst for our 
blood, we'll voluntarily present our throats for your swords to cut. If 
you aim to make us slaves, what more can we offer than our 
surrender? Yet whose mind is so fierce that he wouldn't be ready 
to spare any who proposed surrendering themselves? Wanting to gain 
something by one’s exertions is the very height of madness, if it could 
be acquired by remaining idle. I know it occurs to you that in our 
earlier conversation I counted the devastation of your homeland as a 
disgrace to you, and I’m also aware that you're being so persevering in 
your estimate of those wasted areas because you're unwilling to treat 
for peace before your forces have brought about the same total 
amongst us. For some time I’ve employed prudent admonitions 
foolishly, carefully teaching you the functions of an opponent 
contrary to our interests, and not realizing that as an instructor Pd 
such an attentive audience. It would have been preferable if I'd talked 
pure childish nonsense. I’m now sorry to have spoken words which 
will also have vexed you to listen to. 


25.25. If, however, at that time I presented to your ears any arguments 
worthy of your grasping, listen, too, with similar reasonable judgement 
to the message Pll now utter, taking my current demonstrations in the 
same spirit as you did when you received the proofs in my earlier 
address to you. Inasmuch as you Danes wreak greater carnage on us, it 
will leave a smaller number of subjects to serve in your army. What else 
do you accomplish by inflicting destruction on us than weakening your 
vitals and draining them of strength? Nonetheless, if you consider that 
even yet we’ve been insufficiently punished, send us to be trampled 
down in the front line against your foes, so that by our deaths you’ll 
derive abundant revenge, or, if we defeat them, you'll still have us 
rebels beneath your yoke. Conquered, we’ll induce little grief in your 
minds, conquering we'll bring you a great deal of joy; either outcome 
will satisfy your success rate. Besides that, if you persist in molesting us 
with your troops, the chances are that you may pay for our slaughter by 
the loss of one of your number whose life won’t easily be compensated 
for by the subjugation of all Rügen.' As this advice appealed to him, 
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inuitatus Rugianorum uota apud regem sua prece compleuit. Rex 
acceptis obsidibus redit. 


26.1. Eodem fere tempore de urbis pontificatu controuersia inter 
cardinales orta uarie prouinciarum suffragia ferebantur. Nam 
Gallia Alexandro obtentui* fuit, Germania auctore Cesare Octauiani 
partibus obsecuta est. Sed iustior religionique propior Gallorum 
sequacitas fuit. Quod postquam in Dania percrebruit, Lundensis 
pontifex, qui et ipse predicte expeditionis comes fuerat, ne feruente 
religionis tumultu deposito fraudaretur,'^* pecuniam quam in Gallia 
collocauerat per ministros reportandam curabat. E quibus unus 
monachice professionis apud Stadium oppidum inter coenitandum 
ligneo forte calice non suppetente, aureo quem in custodia habebat 
arrepto, nitidius quam tutius coenam exegit. Cuius facti irritamento 
iis, quorum hospitio receptus fuerat, tacitam latrocinii cupidinem 
ministrauit. Maioris namque pecunie conscium animaduertebant, 
quem prestantiori poculo priuatas mensas exornantem uidebant. 
Ceterum hospitii reuerentia palam facinus exequi ueriti, quoniam 
intra penatium limina hospitalitatis sacra uiolare nefas ducebant, in 
Holtsatiam eum subsequendo sarcinis exuerunt. 


26.2. Quo Eskyllus, dum ab expeditione reuerteretur, audito regem 
super earum recuperatione sollicitat, ratus auctoritate eius restitutio- 
nem a predonibus fore. Nec iam precibus, sed pactione agendum 
existimans portionem pecunie, dummodo per eum reddita foret, in 
premium pollicetur tantoque eius auxilium instantius expetebat, 
quanto eum in annuendo tardiorem aduertit. Rex petitionum eius 
perseuerantia fatigatus egre operam pollicetur, quod et raptor 
incertus et pecunia repertu difficilis uideretur. Ceterum eam requisitu 
promptiorem, si a potentibus quam si a plebeis occupata fuisset, 
arbitrabatur. Igitur antistitem Slesuicum secum petere iubet. 


163 The schism arose in 1159 when Cardinal Octavian was elected as Pope Victor IV by 
one set of cardinals, but Cardinal Roland as Pope Alexander III by another, the majority. 
Frederick Barbarossa backed Victor and was responsible for maintaining the schism for 
seventeen years by setting up a series of anti-popes. Valdemar and the Danish clergy, apart 
from Archbishop Eskil and the Cistercians, appear to have supported Victor from at least 
the middle of 1161 onwards until his death in 1164. Frederick finally recognized Alexander 
in 1177. 

16+ Tt seems that his deposit was made at the Abbey of St-Victor outside Paris. 
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Absalon fulfilled the wishes of the Rugians with his entreaties to the 
king. After accepting hostages Valdemar returned home. 


26.1. At about the same time a dispute sprang up among the 
cardinals about the Roman papacy, and the votes of the provinces 
were given for different candidates.? France lent its support to 
Alexander, while, at the emperor's instigation, Germany followed 
Octavian's adherents. However, there was more justice in the French 
allegiance, which was in closer accord with Christian duty. When 
reports of this spread through Denmark, the primate of Lund, who 
had participated in the campaign just described, did not wish to have 
anyone embezzle the money he had deposited abroad,'^* while this 
religious ferment was seething; he therefore arranged for his assis- 
tants to bring back the sum he had laid by in France. As one of these, 
a monk by vocation, was taking food at the town of Stade, he needed a 
cup, but as a wooden one happened not to be available, he laid hold of 
a golden goblet which he had in his keeping and finished his dinner in 
a more lavish, but hardly safe, style. His action gave incitement to 
those who had provided him with lodging and instilled in them a 
secret passion to rob him. They observed that he must be privy to 
even more wealth, when they saw him enhancing his personal meal 
with this superb cup. Nevertheless their respect for a guest made 
them afraid to pursue the crime openly, for they considered it wicked 
to infringe the sacred laws of hospitality within the portals of their 
dwelling; they therefore trailed him to Holstein, where they relieved 
him of his baggage. 


26.2. Eskil learnt about this event while he was returning from the 
expedition and pestered the king to recover the treasure, since he 
believed that the monarch's authority would persuade the thieves to 
restore it. Considering that at this stage bargaining would be more 
effective than begging, the archbishop gave his word that, provided it 
was regained through Valdemar's efforts, his sovereign would receive a 
share of the money as a reward; Eskil was also more pressing in these 
demands for his cooperation, because he perceived that the king was 
somewhat slow in assenting to his request. Valdemar, worn out by his 
incessant applications, promised to do something, but reluctantly, for 
the robber's identity was apparently uncertain and the money would be 
hard to locate. But he reckoned that the search would be quicker if it 
had been purloined by men of means and not by mean men. 
Consequently he told the archbishop to come with him to Schleswig. 
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26.7. Eskyllus speciosissimis sapientie responsis ad summum ire 
stridorem euectus per sacram obeditionis religionem eum adiurat, 
mandata ad regem ferenda suscipiat. Absalon mandatorum latione 
promissa responsorum nuntium abnuit, quod inter illustres uiros 
inimicitiarum auctor "haberi nolit." Huic Eskyllus egre legatione 
credita Gerardum Esromensis domus prelatum associat, ^ sciturum, 
an Absalon fidus mandatorum minister existeret. Quorum tanta 
asperitas erat, ut non solum simultates augere, sed etiam amicitias 
odiis conuellere potuissent. Hanc austeritatem Absalon, quoad licuit, 
temperare conatus specioso uerborum delinimento truces manda- 
torum sententias castigabat. 


26.8. Rex audita legatione preter morem accensus Eskyllum super- 
iorum regum cruorem combibere solitum, nunc et suum sitire 
respondit, multaque in hunc modum per summam | uerborum 
asperitatem remandanda curauit. Quibus Eskillus ex Gerardo cognitis 
impatientiam metu mutauit, tantumque (illi) pauoris surrepsit, 
quantum prius furoris incesserat. Igitur euitandi periculi gratia 
longinquas Werundie^ partes accessit, salutem secessu non bello 
quesiturus. 


26.9. Tunc rex urbem in solido Letrice paludis ab eo constructam 
obsidione tentat," captu quidem difficilem, quod et nature presidio 
munita et commeatibus affatim instructa fuerat. Cuius custodes 
animis quam moenibus debiliores expugnationem deditione precur- 
rere cupientes, ni pax ab Eskillo quam citissime cum rege componer- 
etur, nepote eius, ^? qui apud Esrom’ educabatur, obside dato urbem 
se tradituros promittunt. Pactus conditionem rex adolescente sus- 
cepto obsidionem amouit. 


^^ A (cf. Krantz with cursus planus nolit haberi) * A (perhaps better potuisset, with 
Krantz) ? added by Stephanius (cf. Krantz tantumque illi pauoris surrepsit, quantum 
prius furoris incesserat); ei added by Knabe * A (cf. Krantz Vuerundiz); Werendiz 


Stephanius (cf. Compendium Werendiam) ! Stephanius; Esron A (cf. Krantz Esronem, 
but before that Esoromensis) 


!^* The Cistercian monastery of Esrum, in North Zealand, was founded by Eskil in 1153 
as a daughter-house of Clairvaux. Gerhard was the third abbot in line, and his successor had 
already been instated by 1163. Valdemar's subsequent siege of Eskil's castle most probably 
took place in 1161. 

167 The whereabouts of this castle are much disputed. One possibility is that of Søborg, 
near Gilleleje in North Zealand, but this is by no means certain. 
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26.7. Eskil was transported into a supreme outburst of shrill fury by 
Absalon's wise and handsome responses and, importuning him by his 
sacred oath of obedience, asked if he would consent to carry his 
demands to the king. Absalon agreed to carry his demands, but 
declined to be the bearer of Valdemar's answers, since he had no wish 
to be seen as an instigator of enmity between distinguished men. 
Having rather grudgingly entrusted him to undertake the mission, 
Eskil attached to it the abbot from the monastery of Esrum, 
Gerhard, ^ who was to see whether Absalon proved a dependable 
conveyor of Eskil’s injunctions. In fact the bitterness of these 
prescriptions was so intense that they might have not only increased 
animosity, but ruptured friendships through their malevolence. As far 
as he was at liberty to do so, Absalon tried to take the edge off this 
disagreeableness, and checked the offensive sentiments of Eskil's 
demands by substituting pleasant, soothing expressions. 


26.8. But as soon as the king heard what the delegation had to say, he 
fell into an unparallelled rage and replied that it had been Eskil’s habit 
to drink the blood of former rulers, and he was now thirsting for his; 
in the same vein, employing terms of outright harshness, he made 
sure that Eskil was notified on many points in return. When he had 
learnt this from Gerhard, Eskil exchanged irritability for fear, so that, 
although he had earlier been consumed by fury, now the same degree 
of terror stole upon him. In order to escape harm he made his way to a 
remote area of Värend, anxious to seek preservation by withdrawal, 
not by war. 


26.9. Next the king made a siege attempt on the stronghold which 
had been built by Eskil on an islet in Ledre lake;'®’ it was certainly 
hard to capture, because Nature had helped to fortify it and it had 
been well enough equipped with supplies. Its defenders, whose spirits 
were weaker than their ramparts, were anxious to surrender and 
thereby prevent Valdemar capturing the position by assault; accord- 
ingly they promised that, if Eskil did not conclude peace with the 
king forthwith, they would deliver as hostage the primate's grand- 
son, who was being educated at Esrum, and would hand over the 
fortress. The king agreed to these terms and, taking the youth, raised 
the siege. 


168 Eskils daughter had two sons by Karl, governor of Halland, Cnut and Karl, both 
later conspirators against Valdemar I. 
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27.1. After these events, Valdemar, accompanied by the Rugians 
according to their agreement, laid the fortress of Wolgast!” under 
siege. Although this was situated in Wendish territory, it remained 
separate from the overall jurisdiction and was ruled by its own chiefs. 
Its inmates called on Bugislav, prince of Pomerania, to assist them, 
but he was looking for peaceful rather than warlike measures. On 
their behalf he reached a settlement with the king on these terms: 
they must render obedience to Valdemar and also keep in check the 
pirates who were wont to sail out of their river estuary, confirming 
this agreement by surrendering hostages. 


27.2. At that point a quarrel happened to arise between the men of 
Rügen, who had been summoned to the meeting, and Bernhard, a son 
of Count Henry;'”* because he had married the king's niece, Bernhard 
had followed Valdemar with two vessels. When he asked them why 
they thought it unnecessary to court the favour of the famous duke of 
Saxony, they answered that they felt no high regard for the Saxon 
race; he retorted that it would not be long before they found out the 
duke's strength. Then a number, snapping their fingers at the power 
of this prince whom he rated so highly, criticized. Bernhard's 
interrogation and poured scorn on his threats. When the king had 
calmed down this dispute, Maske, a man pre-eminent in birth and 
influence among the Rugians, blind, but clear-sighted in the keenness 
of his intellect, and as lively as he was long-lived, said: ‘It’s usual for 
rather mettlesome and temperamental horses to pull more strongly at 
the rein, the more tightly you hold them back. This is why you must 
slacken the Saxons’ reins; otherwise, if you strain at them too hard, 
they might snap. These people are well aware of our strength, just as 
we are of theirs.” Once this speech had been made known to the duke, 
it became a seedbed of strife between him and King Valdemar. 


28. 1. During the same period an embassy from the schismatics! ^? 
made a bid for Danish support, after inventing arguments to prove 
justice was on their side. Doubtful about their claims, the king 
dispatched his secretary to the Emperor Frederick to try to discover 
the truth; his name was Ralph, a Briton by birth,"^ but his tongue 


loyal follower of Henry the Lion, he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land with him in 
1172. His wife, Margrete, was probably the cousin of Sophie, wife of Valdemar I, and in any 
case not this king's niece. 175 The supporters of Octavian, Victor IV. 

176 By 1157 Ralph was Valdemar’s chaplain and by 1161 had been appointed as his 
chancellor. He became bishop of Ribe c. 1163. 
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discernment he could ensure the salvation of thousands of souls who 
were still vacillating and uncertain what decision to make. On top of all 
this, were Valdemar to undertake a fatiguing journey in so religious a 
cause, he, Frederick, would reward his pains with one of the Italian 
provinces together with control over all the Wends. With these 
incitements the emperor made advances to Ralph, and included no 
fewer exhortations in letters which he gave him to deliver in Denmark. 
After he had returned from Germany, Ralph reported the abundance 
of affection felt by Frederick and Octavian towards Valdemar. 
Acknowledging this affirmation of friendship more readily than was 
sensible, the king did not long to concern himself with the interests of 
Christianity so much as to ascertain the behaviour of foreign peoples, 
and therefore found himself wishing to visit the emperor. 


28.4. At that time a certain Bernard, Octavian's legate, set off for 
Denmark, looking eagerly for the votes of its bishops. However, he was 
welcomed by only a few and, after having sent letters all over the 
country, pretended to call a conference, so that he might bring 
everyone over to his own way of thinking. Nevertheless, when this 
was held, there was such thin attendance that it attracted greater 
ridicule than praise. After he had been sent away, the king in 
Schleswig, won by the very strong inducements of the emperor, 
disclosed his plan to Absalon, who was keeping watch over the islands, 
and asked him to be his companion on the journey. Absalon then 
condemned Frederick's unreliablility and slyness, declaring that one 
must not accept his deceitful promises with any firm expectation. 
Besides, it was impossible to be treated as his intimate without 
profaning the Christian faith, because he was a more ardent defender 
of the schismatic party than there was any warrant for. Absalon recalled 
that he himself was short of provisions and also unequal to the 
hardships of extensive travel. The king replied that as long as he 
personally had a sufficiency of supplies, Absalon would not go short. 
But the bishop stressed that, however plentiful the supplies were, 
nothing even then would make him indifferent to the safety of his own 
soul. In reply the king gave witness that he was no less preoccupied 
with his own spiritual welfare, and for this reason was particularly 
anxious to enjoy his company; if it were really justified, he might 
withdraw from any relationship with Octavian's party, relying on 
Absalon's help. Since the other still kept refusing to go on the journey 
and said he could never communicate with the enemies of the common 
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faith, the king earnestly declared that until now he had cherished 
Absalon beyond all others; if he were now deprived of the bishop's aid, 
he, Valdemar, would never again expect any advantage from him. 


28.5. Absalon, concluding then that he had been charged with the 
defect of ingratitude, answered: *No physical dangers can ever induce 
me to abandon my friendship for you; but when it turns on matters of 
the soul, it's right to set fear of God before that of humankind. Yet 
though I perceive disasters encircling us, to prevent your soul stepping 
away into error I shan’t hesitate to involve my own in these perils.’ 
After this the king took him as a companion and also enlisted men of 
good family and high character in his entourage, that is to say, Sune 
and Esbern from Zealand, Tage and Esger from Funen.'” Of his 
relatives he enrolled only Buris,'*° in case he should try to promote 
national changes during their absence. Moreover, there were several 
others from Jutland he could choose from to share his expedition. 


28.6. When the band arrived at the Eider, they were met by an 
unknown knight belonging to Adolf, count of Holstein;'*' being asked 
whether he had come to escort them, he replied that his master was 
waiting nearby for them to cross, so that he could lend them this 
assistance. Although his attendants advised him not to put any trust 
in the knight's direction, the king, depending on him as he would a 
straightforward guide, was the first to ride across the bridge, for in his 
keenness to pursue his journey he scorned fear just as much as he did 
their warnings. The others accompanied him, preferring to forsake 
their convictions sooner than abandon their sovereign. As they were 
moving on a little, Adolf met them and, after saluting the king, 
welcomed him with very kind words and a friendly expression. Since 
the count did not feel that his meeting with Valdemar was pleasing, 
but irksome, to the king because of their old grudges, he decided to 
invite him to stay at the town of Itzehoe! at his own expense, 
wishing to soften his resentment by pliancy. But when the king 
rejected his offer, Adolf decreed that no one was to sell him his 
requirements. However, though the Danes were providing their own 
food, Adolf had excellent meals prepared and brought in by his 
servants; so then the Danes were overcome with embarrassment and 
were forced into accepting his liberality. Finally, asked whether he 


182 


Stade. 


Itzehoe was on the road south from Rendsburg, 40 km north of the Elbe crossing at 
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could give Valdemar safe conduct, Adolf affirmed that he certainly 
could as far as Bremen. 


28.7. When they had crossed over the Elbe and were riding hard 
towards Bremen, Esbern, observing the foolishness of their journey 
and seriously considering what a fruitless expedition they were 
pursuing, unknown to the rest gathered together his brother Absalon 
and other scions of the Danish aristocracy notable for their common 
sense; he begged them to stop the king from completing the itinerary 
he had so hurriedly embarked on, especially as he would be finishing 
it without a guide, a scheme too dangerous for him to be allowed to 
carry out. Absalon, reckoning it would be vain to attempt this, said 
that the king would never retreat from his plan; the adviser would not 
only be wasting his efforts, but would also come to realize how much 
dislike is usually earned by honest advice when it is offered to 
persistent delusion. 


28.8. Then Esbern answered: ‘Even if I knew beforehand that I 
should immediately pay the most dire penalty for these dissuasions, 
which, to my way of thinking, bear on the king's safety, I shouldn't 
allow myself to shroud them in silence. Make sure you are at my side 
and, if you withhold your tongues, at least give ear when I put my 
suggestions to him. When integrity appears in danger, Pd certainly 
rather incur the displeasure of my sovereign through profitable 
counsel than attract his friendliness with empty servilities. In such 
circumstances it's better to be the object of anger after ministering 
reproof than win gratitude through cringing flattery.’ 


28.9. Although Absalon understood that Esbern was no more 
tractable than the king and saw that neither could be deflected 
from his resolve, he nonetheless partnered his brother when they 
went to see Valdemar, hoping to soften any wrath his words might 
excite in the monarch; all the rest believed it prudent not even to put 
in an appearance. 


28.10. Once they were before him, Esbern professed himself amazed 
at the impetuosity with which the king was launching upon such a 
long trek without any guide and with every intention of trusting his 
own as well as his country’s preservation to none but Frederick and 
his treacherous heart. He yearned, it seemed, to bring the unham- 
pered necks of his people, who had never been in the habit of paying 
allegiance to foreigners, under the wretched yoke of the Germans in 
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loathsome, humiliating slavery. What could be more stupid than to 
rush forward in order to yield himself voluntarily when there were no 
risks threatening, and to exchange maximum freedom for utter 
thraldom, not to speak of choosing to rule over his kingdom by 
request rather than by predominance? This was why the emperor, 
when he had brought Denmark under his sway, would wonder how 
he could have vanquished so stout a nation with promises, even 
before he could make a bid for it with his troops. 


28. 11. The king generally expressed his wrath briefly, for it was his 
manner to utter few words when he was agitated: *Even though you're 
so distressed by fear that you daren’t attend me on my way,’ he said, 
*you certainly won't make me share your panic. Accompanied more 
closely by my courage than by my retinue, Ill carry out my intention 
without you; nothing can persuade me to accept the shocking 
proposals that rise from your cowardice.’ Thus Esbern’s wholesome 
precepts were dismissed by Valdemar’s hasty impulsiveness. If only 
he had been willing to follow Esbern’s salutary prompting, he would 
not have had to demean himself by stretching out his hands in 
supplication to the emperor. This shows how far true and reasonable 
assessment deserts the man who is carried off course by an attack of 
foolhardiness. 


28. 12. On entering Bremen they were received by the archbishop of 
that city, ? a person well versed in all points of gracious behaviour 
and remarkable for his compassion and generosity, who favoured 
them with his hospitality and gave them numerous attentions. When 
he was pressed on the subject of providing a guide, he answered that 
it was proper for him to supply the king with an escort, not merely 
guidance. With a view to their visiting the imperial court in greater 
security a large number of Saxon noblemen also joined the royal 
company, uniting themselves so closely that they were thought to 
belong to the flock of Danish retinue. As the size of Valdemar's 
entourage grew, the citizens became terrified when they saw a throng 
which looked to them like a hostile army; with their wives and 
children they came into the cathedral to seek protection in the 
sanctuary of that holy edifice. As soon as he discovered this, the 
king sent along deputies to allay the people's consternation by 
announcing that he intended no violence, and to order the buying 
of his provisions. 
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28.13. After he had arrived in the city of Metz, the townsfolk pushed 
up the price of their wares with an eye to the great influx of 
newcomers; Valdemar complained of this injustice to the council 
with the effect that essentials were sold to him and his troop for a 
reasonable sum. As word spread of his uprightness and honesty, 
German mothers brought their infants to present to him when he 
approached, believing that the royal touch, like some gift of heaven, 
would confer healthier natural growth and prove a favourable omen 
for their nurture and upbringing.'** The peasants were no less 
superstitious, for they offered him their seedcorn for sowing; if he 
scattered it with his right hand, they thought, it would yield a larger 
crop. 


28.14. When Valdemar entered the court, '? Henry, duke of Saxony, 
gave up a major portion of his camp to him on his arrival as a 
recollection of their old fellowship and paid for the king’s entertain- 
ment out of his own pocket. The next day Absalon was sent with 
Ralph to the emperor and, because Frederick was rather unskilled in 
the Latin tongue, Absalon proceeded with his instructions using the 
archbishop of Cologne'® as his interpreter. The emperor, however, 
began by blaming the king's slowness and the delay it had caused, 
maintaining that he had behaved badly in not arriving before now, 
and, he claimed, Valdemar owed him services because he held his 
realm by courtesy of the Holy Roman Empire. Then Absalon 
affirmed that it would have accorded well with imperial honesty to 
have pointed this out to the king preferably before he had embarked 
on the travels which Frederick's exaggerated promises had pushed 
him into. The emperor feigned astonishment and asked who had 
conveyed such promises to Valdemar. Absalon, indicating Ralph, 
said: “This is the man who inveigled the innocent king with your false 
promises, which Valdemar was too quick to believe in.’ As his 
companion did not dare try to refute Frederick's denial, the bishop 
set out every item of the emperor's guarantees. But since the other 
disclaimed it all, Absalon demanded he should supply the king with 
someone to conduct him back to Denmark. Frederick replied that he 
would not go to any more trouble over Valdemar's return than he had 
with his coming. A delegation from the king was treated in similar 
fashion the following day. 


186 


Rainald of Dassel, archbishop of Cologne 1159-67, and well known today for his 
patronage of the Archpoet. 
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28. 15. Quo agnito rex salutaris monitus spreti poenitentia afflictus, 
tametsi mucronem* ceruici sue applicatum aspiceret, ante se eam ferro 
quam patriam seruituti subiecturum asseuerabat. Aestuante eo opisque 
modum impensius disquirente Absalon liberationis uiam a se repertam 
professus, non amplius illic regi quam in patria trepidandum asseruit. 
Siquidem trans pontem, quo Gallorum regnum a Germanico secer- 
neretur,'*’ uenationis simulatione sepius eum obequitare debere ac 
demum, cum consuetudine suspitionem uicisset, cum potiore familie 
parte aliquod e finitimis Gallie oppidis petere, haud dubitaturum, quin 
a rege Francorum ornatius in patriam dimitteretur. 


28. 16. Cuius consilii executionem Cesar arte preuenit. Siquidem uim 
regi inferre ueritus, cum eius famulatum coactionibus impetrare 
nequiret, beneficio mercari tentauit. Vniuersos quippe Germanie 
principes sacramento adactos iurare compulit se eius ditioni Sclauiam 
substraturos. Quod si parum perficerent, seipsum id, cum primum ex 
Italia reuerteretur, exsecuturum spopondit, eaque fraude ad obsequia 
sibi paciscenda ambas regis manus pertraxit.'** Ceterum ei non curiam 
communi principum more petere, non in Romani imperii presidium 
copias ductare solaque specie, non re Cesari parere concessum. Filio 
uero post eum proxime regnaturo liberum fore paternas conditiones 
abiicere, ne ad omnem Danorum gentem hereditarium manaret obse- 
quium. Cuius seruitii pudorem minuere uidebatur Gallorum ditioni in 
consimili* famulatus genere Britannie regis inclinata maiestas. 


LI “1° € . LI .. 
28. 17. Post hec Octauianus uocato concilio,'? quam iustis suffragiis 
in adipiscendo sacerdotio usus fuerit, loquacius quam uerius astruere 


ephanius; xima / 
^ Steph ; proxime A 


187 A bridge spanned the Saône between Saint-Jean-de-Losne on the French side and 
the town of Losne on the imperial side. This is the bridge on which Louis VII and the 
emperor, each accompanied by a pope, were supposed to meet on 29 Aug., as a prelude to 
the council. The French king appeared alone, and he left before the other party arrived. 

188 Despite all Saxo's qualifications of the act in the following, there can be no doubt that 
this is a description of Valdemar doing homage to the emperor. Valdemar even receives his 
crown from Frederick in some German sources, such as Otto von St. Blasien (Chronica, ed. 
Hofmeister, c. 28): ‘in his court held at Dole near Besançon, [Emperor Frederick] placed a 
crown on the head of the king of the Danes and thus granted him kingship when he was 
doing homage’ (in curia Tholensi iuxta Bisuntium regi Danorum corona imposita regnum sub 
hominio concessit (sc. Fridericus imperator)). The Chronica regia Coloniensis (ed. Waitz, p. 113, 
under the year 1162) says similarly: ‘the king of the Danes, called Valdemar, was present in 
this court, and, receiving the crown from the emperor's hands, became his man' (affuit huic 
curiae rex Danorum nomine Waldimarus, qui ibidem coronam de manibus imperatoris suscipiens 
homo eius factus est). 

18% The Council of Losne was held on 7-8 Sept. 1162 (Heinemeyer, ‘Die Verhandlungen 
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28.15. Realizing the situation, the king was cast down with remorse on 
account of the timely warnings he had spurned, and declared that even 
though he perceived the sword's point touching his own throat, he 
would rather submit to the steel himself than let his country bow to 
slavery. While the monarch seethed with anger and was busily 
searching for some means of help, Absalon declared that his sovereign 
need feel no more anxiety where he was than in his own land, and 
avowed that he had discovered a way to freedom. Valdemar must 
pretend to go off hunting and ride fairly frequently across the bridge 
that divided the French kingdom from Germany; when this habit 
had overcome suspicion, he should eventually make for one of the 
nearest French towns with the better part of his retinue, for there could 
be no doubt that the king of France would send him back to his 
homeland in greater style. 


28. 16. But the accomplishment of his plan was nipped in the bud by 
the emperor's cunning. Fearing to exert force on the king, because he 
was unable to win Valdemar's fealty by pressure he tried to buy it with a 
favour. He made all the German princes swear under compulsion of an 
oath that they would lay the territory of the Wends under Valdemar's 
dominion. If they carried this out less than adequately, he swore to 
effect it personally the moment he returned from Italy; by this 
stratagem he enticed the king to offer him both hands and agree to 
comply with his wishes. ? But Valdemar was not obliged to attend 
court as princes normally did, nor lead an army to defend the Holy 
Roman Empire, and he was allowed to give only the semblance of 
homage, not the actuality. The son who next succeeded to his crown 
would be free to reject the stipulations binding his father, so that this 
submission should not be inherited and extend to include the whole 
Danish race. The fact that the sovereign power of the British king had 
bowed to French control in a similar kind of obedience seemed to 
diminish the shame of this servitude. 


28. 17. Later Octavian summoned a council? at which he tried to 


assert, with more eloquence than truth, the lawfulness of the votes 


an der Saóne im Jahre 1162', p. 181) on the imperial side of the river Saóne (cf. n. 187 
above); the Chronica regia Coloniensis (p. 112) claims that the emperor had a large building 
erected especially for the council. In accordance with an agreement between Louis VII and 
Frederick the meeting was planned as a general council of the French, German, and Italian 
churches in order to solve the papal schism, but in the end neither Louis nor Alexander III 
attended. The Gesta Danorum is the only detailed source for what happened at the council; 
however, there seems to be no reason to doubt the general tenor of Saxo's narrative. 
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which had enabled him to attain the papacy; Roland, on the other 
hand, he affirmed, had refused this public honour when it had been 
offered, but seized on it when he had been barred from it, and 
whereas he, Octavian, was presenting his case for collective examina- 
tion by the bishops, Roland feared the judgement of discerning 
ecclesiastics, since he was conscious of his own impiety. Octavian 
also enhanced their clerical dignity by establishing liberal ordinances 
so that he might win over the bishops’ minds, for he had decided that 
he would not be summoned to the papal throne if the dispute could 
not first be settled by a declaration from them. 


28.18. At the end of Octavian's speech, the emperor informed the 
council that he had invited the kings from the provinces to attend a 
debate meant to put an end to this argument, and he would consider it 
wrong to resist their decision. But they had not appeared, because 
they wished to cause affront to the Holy Roman Empire in their 
election of a supreme pontiff, aiming as they did to manage the rights 
of another state according to their own authorization. After this 
Rainald, archbishop of Cologne, began to plead the cause of religion, 
and proceeded to show with proofs what a heavy injustice the 
thoughtless provincial kings were doing to the emperor in attacking 
his fair-minded policies. Imagine Frederick wanting to end with his 
own voice a quarrel over a bishopric which had arisen in one of their 
states; they would no doubt consider it a serious insult, and yet they 
were now trying to implement a similar decision concerning the city 
of Rome. He believed his statement supported by such a sound logical 
defence that he repeated his oration three times altogether, speaking 
now in Latin, now in French, now in German. Yet however much his 
address drew the assent of his own people, he deprived himself of 
Danish approbation just as much. 


28. 19. So, once the bishops had given their assent, Octavian, who 
had endowed himself with the misleading name of Victor, had candles 
lit and was apparently about to pronounce excommunication on 
Alexander and his supporters. Absalon urged Valdemar not to take 
part in his criminal sacrilege, whereupon the king left the meeting; 
adopting the true judgement of the opposing faction, he preferred to 
disregard the present delusory Curia in favour of the rightful one 
elsewhere. Absalon went out after him, but when Octavian asked the 
bishop to remain, the other let him know that there was no law which 
could stop him following in the steps of the man with whom he had 
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nullo iure prohiberi perdocuit, eoque responso execrabili pontificum 
collegio liberatus, ne scismatis errore laberetur, effecit. 


28.20. Die postero Octauianus Liuonem, Othoniensium electum, 
uehementer ab Absalone prohibitum falsa pontificis unctione prose- 
quitur." Inde ad oppidum Bisuntium concessum est."! Vbi 
equorum pabulo non suppetente regeque emendi^ eius facultatem 
sibi non fieri conquerente Cesar eum, qui stabulo preerat, necessaria 
Danis expedire precepit. Qui mox eorum satellitibus secum eductis in 
uico eminus sito, quibus egerent, capienda demonstrat. Qui cum 
earum consuetudinum ignari equorum alimenta ab oppidanis inermes 
deposcerent uocesque suas sagittis ac laculis repelli conspicerent, 
depositis precibus prelium ordiuntur. Capto itaque uico, cum latius 
crebrescente fumigio facem oppidis subiectam agnoscerent, similia 
sibi licere rati confestim expugnationi incendium addiderunt. Que res 
incredibili regem angore permouit. 


28.21. Interiectis diebus, cum Cesar, quem uindicte modum a 
Maguntinis proprii pontificis interfectoribus exigere deberet, in 
concione perquireret, Waldemarus iterata superiore querela equis 
annona defectis uenalium alimentorum subsidia postulabat. At Cesar 
circumiacentem prouinciam coniugis sue patrimonium esse testatus ^? 
frustra eum emptu affectare dicebat, quod raptu petere licuisset. 
Contra Waldemarus regem se, non predonem esse proclamans 
commeatus latrocinio quesiturum negabat aut, quod domi iniquum 
duxerit, apud exteros approbaturum. Quamquam enim eiusmodi 
uiolentia necessitate excusabilis uideretur, permissis uti passus non 
est, ne domestice equitatis mansuetudinem peregrina austeritate 
corrumperet. Cuius sanctitatem uniuersi Germanie principes 
maximo* plausu comprobantes seque mutua ammiratione inuicem 


t Blatt; emendz A 


Live had been provost at Odense before his appointment as bishop by Victor. When 
Valdemar and Eskil settled their differences c. 1167, Live left Denmark and died at Cologne. 

H! Frederick may have moved his entire court to Besançon, c.65 km east of Losne, 
immediately after the council, as Saxo suggests (Heinemeyer, ‘Die Verhandlungen’, p. 181, 
n. 103). 

192 The citizens of Mainz had revolted against their oppressive archbishop, Arnold of 
Selenhofen. He was killed in 1160 while trying to negotiate with the rebels. 

193 Tn 1156 Frederick had married Beatrice of Burgundy, who was heiress to the County 
of Burgundy, the region around Besançon. This theoretically gave the emperor the right to 
commandeer supplies, though coercion might have had to be applied. 
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come as companion; this reply released him from that detestable 
synod of bishops and ensured that he did not slip into schismatic 
error. 


28.20. The next day Octavian undertook the spurious annointment 
of Live, bishop-elect of Odense,” despite Absalon's forceful prohi- 
bition. From there the Danish party withdrew to the town of 
Besangon.! When fodder was not available in that place for their 
horses and the king complained because he was given no chance of 
buying any, the emperor ordered his marshal to procure the Danes’ 
requirements. This individual, taking their attendants out with him, 
quickly indicated a village in the distance where they could take what 
they needed. However, when, without carrying weapons and ignorant 
of local custom, they demanded provender for their steeds from the 
inhabitants, they found their requests beaten back with arrows and 
spears; therefore, abandoning entreaties, they set about fighting. 
They had already taken possession of the village when they saw 
smoke beginning to spread above a wide area, and realized that 
firebrands had been applied to other settlements; concluding that they 
were entitled to take similar action, the Danes promptly finished off 
their raid with a blaze. Even so, the incident filled the king with 
profound distress. 


28.21. After some days had elapsed, the emperor enquired in the 
assembly what kind of punishment he should inflict on the citizens of 
Mainz for murdering their own archbishop;! at this point Valdemar, 
repeating his original complaint, asked for assistance in buying 
foodstuffs, now that his horses had run out of corn. The emperor 
nevertheless gave him to understand that the region lying round them 
was part of the estate inherited by his wife? and said there was no 
reason why the king should try to buy goods when it would have been 
quite legitimate to pursue them by force. For his part Valdemar, 
crying out that he was a monarch, not a brigand, said he would 
certainly not look to robbery for his supplies or condone among 
foreigners a deed he would have considered iniquitous at home. 
Although such coercion might have appeared excusable under those 
compelling circumstances, he could not bring himself to use that 
permission, in case he should contaminate natural Danish restraint 
and fairness with the harshness common abroad. All the German 
princes clapped loudly in acknowledgement of his rectitude, glancing 
at each other with mutual wonder, and pronounced those subjects 
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fortunate indeed who lived under the rule of such an upright man. 
This praise afforded tacit condemnation of their own conduct. 


28.22. When the king had been given leave to go, Henry began 
pressing Frederick to see to the expenses of Valdemar's return; he 
should not send him away without the enjoyment of imperial 
hospitality, in view of the fact that the king's homeland was always 
a general place of welcome for new arrivals. The emperor gave his 
word readily, but did little to fulfil it. The archbishop of Mainz, 
however, set an example of kindness, offering even greater proof than 
his promises by subsidizing the king's journey with the costs of two 
nights! lodging. There was clear evidence of friendliness in Henry, 
too, for he furnished Valdemar with ample provisions. But Ludwig, 
landgrave of Thuringia, * was not only devoid of generosity, but 
chock-full of avarice, and by shameless appeals manipulated the king 
into giving him his horse as a present. 


28.23. Afterwards Count Adolf of Holstein, who had first become a 
friend of Valdemar's through the agency of Absalon and soon been 
made his knight by giving his solemn oath of fealty,'^ satisfied his 
first duty of allegiance with the courtesies of hospitality. So it came 
about that the rejoicing hearts of his citizens greeted the longed-for 
occasion of Valdemar's homecoming, the father of their country, once 
he had travelled safely back to Denmark. This was a noteworthy year, 
for during its course Sophie gave birth to his son, Cnut, ^ who 
received the sacrament of baptism at the appointed time of his 
christening, with Bishop Absalon officiating. The performance of 
this religious ceremony was graced by the presence of Guttorm, the 
Swedish jarl, head of a delegation which had come to escort back to 
their land Valdemar's niece, who was betrothed to Karl, king of that 
same people.'^ 


29. 1. During this period it happened that Norwegian legates had 
approached the Danish king, beseeching him to attack the usurpers of 
Norway and so make a bid for its rule; its government had been 
marred by civil wars and torn apart by the hideous despotism of 


old when he was anointed king in June 1170. The Annales Waldemariani (in ADMA, pp. 72— 
104) date Cnut’s birth to 1162, whereas the Annales Lundenses (in ADMA, pp. 44—61, 73- 
129) and the Annales Ryenses enter it under 1163, mentioning Valdemar's journey to the 
emperor's court in the same entry (ADMA, pp. 82-3). 

197 Christina was the daughter of Valdemar's sister, Margrete. Her husband was Karl 
Sverkersson (reigned 1161—7). 
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ruine propinquum eius occupatores incessendo tentaret. Et quoniam 

externa nostris hoc loco connexa sunt, quedam de re Noruagica 
. . . . € 

summatim* cognosse fastidio non sit. ^? 


29.2. Siuardus^ quidam summe audacie post multa et preclara 
facinora bellis edita ab Haraldo Hyberniensi, ^? cuius hostis extiterat, 
interceptus, cum naui in alto mergendus ueheretur, quasi funus suum 
inferiis precessurus empta de industria potione remiges onerauit. 
Quibus exhilaratis gubernandi potestatem supremi beneficii loco 
poposcit. Ea re impetrata nautas impensius edere remigium hortatus, 
cum uehementissimum nauigii cursum animaduerteret, proiecto 
gubernaculo preceps undas insiluit priusque se littori, quam concitata 
ratis impetum correxisset, restituit. Ita et suo acumine et hostium 
socordia seruatus periculoque, cui destinabatur, ereptus Haraldum 
amandi gratia noctu castra latenter egressum in amplexu pellicis per 
insidias interfecit, dantem poenas* et sibi, quem ceperat, et Magno, 
quem regno luminibusque priuauerat./? Igitur ut belli titulum 
apprehenderet, ipsum protinus Magnum  monachalibus  septis 
abstractum, tametsi uirilibus careret, uirum induere perpulit deiec- 
tamque regis fortunam ad pristinum regni fastigium* erigere statuit, 
ne deesset, cuius auctoritate et titulo bellum aduersum Haraldi 
sobolem susciperetur. 


29.3. Huius itaque nomine et auspiciis fretus cum tribus Haraldi 
filiis, Ingone et Siuardo^ et Osteno, paternum regnum affectantibus 
nauali certamine dimicauit.””' In quo partim cesis, partim fugientibus 
sociis incredibili et prestantiori humanis uiribus fortitudine solus 
aliquamdiu nauigium ab hostibus uindicauit. Ad ultimum complur- 
ibus eorum prostratis omnique superstitum multitudine ad se unum 
opprimendum undique concurrente singulari nandi peritia fretus, 


29 "Siwardus Kristensen (cf. Krantz, Norvagia v. 8 Siuuardus) ? Siwardo Kristensen 
(cf. Krantz, Norvagia v. 8 Hugo, Siuuardus, et Estenus) 


75 Chapter 29 deals with Valdemar’s first expedition to Norway, which probably took 
place in 1163 (see n. 213 below), but the chapter begins with a sketch of Norwegian history 
during the three decades leading up to the expedition. Saxo’s sources for this sketch are not 
known, and his narrative does not always tally with the later Old Norse sources such as 
Fagrskinna and Heimskringla. 

"9 Sigurd Slembedjakn gave out that he was the son of Magnus Olavsson Barefoot and 
was accepted as king in south-west Norway from 1136 to 1139. Harald Gille (Harald of 
Ireland) had also claimed to be Magnus's son and Saxo, who regards him unfavourably, has 
described him in xiii. 11. 3 as striking Norway like a thunderbolt and precipitating the 
subsequent civil wars with Magnus the Blind. 
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tyrants, so that it had now become feeble and close to ruin. As foreign 
affairs are linked with our own at this point, I hope the reader will not 
consider it tedious if I gave a cursory account of events in Norway. ^? 


29.2. Sigurd, a man of surpassing courage, after many outstanding 
feats of war was intercepted by his enemy, Harald of Ireland; ^? while 
he was being taken in a vessel to be drowned in the deep, he plied the 
oarsmen with a quantity of drink which he had bought for the 
purpose, as though he meant to precede his death with funeral 
celebrations. When they were all in merry mood, he asked to be 
allowed to steer the ship as a last boon. Once this was granted, he 
urged the sailors to row harder, and, when he saw that they were 
scudding along like the wind, throwing the tiller overboard, he leapt 
headlong into the waves; before their speeding craft could change 
course, he had regained the shore. That was how he was preserved by 
his sharp wits and his foes' stupidity, and was snatched from the peril 
intended for him; later, when Harald had stealthily slipped away from 
camp at night for an amorous interlude, Sigurd sprang a surprise and 
knifed him as he lay in the arms of his mistress, so that he took proper 
revenge on the other man for his own capture and for robbing 
Magnus of his kingdom and his sight.” Then, in order to secure a 
pretext for war, he immediately withdrew Magnus from his monastic 
cloister and although the latter had been deprived of his male organs, 
Sigurd forced him to assume a manly role; he decided to raise the 
king's sunken fortunes and reinstate him on his old pinnacle of the 
realm, for, if he were backed by the prestige and name of such a 
figure, he could undertake hostilities against Harald's offspring. 


29.3. Relying therefore on Magnus's title and authority, he waged a 
naval battle with Harald's three sons, Inge, Sigurd, and Eystein, 
who were aspiring to the throne their father had held. Although a 
portion of his allies were cut down during the fight and the remainder 
fled, he defended his ship single-handed against his foes for some 
while with a courage that was unbelievable and superior to ordinary 
human powers. Finally, when a large number of his opponents had 
been laid low and the massed crowd of survivors were rushing from 
every direction to overwhelm this one man, trusting to his unique 
swimming ability, Sigurd consigned himself to the ocean, despite the 

^? Harald's murder took place in Bergen in Dec. 1136. He had captured, blinded, and 


castrated Magnus in Jan. 1135. 
21 The battle was fought in Oslo Fjord in Nov. 1139. 
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fact that the winter season was close at hand and he was clad in armour; 
striking out beneath the waters which he had sprayed with his enemies? 
blood, he made it difficult to decide which was greater, the proof of 
bravery he had exhibited on board or the demonstration of athleticism 
he displayed in the sea. In order to swim away more freely he stripped 
off his body-protecting corselet and all his other armour beneath the 
waves, but when at length he emerged from the tide to draw breath he 
was indicated to his foes by one of his servants who knew him by his 
clothing; suspecting that his tunic had given him away, he peeled it off 
as once again he hid below the surface. But when even this did not 
enable him to escape his betrayer's vigilance, he eventually divested 
himself of the last stitch of clothing. Yet he still had not managed to 
cheat the informer, so that after finding that he was the only one left of 
all his comrades and having perceived that every bold and cunning 
trick he had employed was futile, Sigurd at last pretended to be dead 
and stayed drifting in the deep for quite a long time, leaving those who 
were waiting to catch him unsure whether or not he was alive. When 
finally he was obliged to take in air above water, since all human beings 
must breathe, he chanced to grab the rudder of one of the ships and, 
clinging tenaciously with both arms, hung there silently for a con- 
siderable time. His steadfast soul would have attempted further escape 
tactics, had the fierce cold of winter not numbed his body and drained 
it of strength. In the end, when someone who had been gazing more 
intently at the ocean pointed in his direction, he was detected and 
caught, and, once caught, was bound and dragged off to the assembly to 
be condemned under the sentence of his enemies. 


29.4. However, as no priest could be brought to hear him confess his 
sins, he divulged them in the permitted manner to those standing 
nearby, after stating that in repentance he would carry out whatever 
penance they decided on, for he was well aware that if no priestly 
assistance was available, he was allowed to refer his transgressions to 
the examination of laymen. He also reminded them that he was the 
child of Magnus, whom Harald the Irishman had claimed as his father. 
Even amid the torments to which they subjected him, he never 
deviated from the noble spirit of Magnus. First he was scourged and 
then each limb was pounded with hammer blows, presumably to see 
that every section of his body received its punishment; yet not a groan, 
not a sigh escaped him, not a pleading or mournful sound did he utter, 
nor in fact did he betray any sign of pain, but as if reciting the psalms in 
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a quiet moment, while he was repeating holy prayers and pronouncing 
the ritual phrases, he finally gave up the ghost. 


29.5. Surely the disciples of religion would be blessed, if they all 
encountered death in the same frame of mind as this warrior 
embraced it. Perhaps he was treacherous, perhaps he marred his 
country's peace and brought war upon its citizens, but even so his 
foes should have granted him a reprieve for his valour. Men, however, 
who were intent on retribution were mindful to avenge their 
grievances sooner than respect the signs of another's heroism. Not 
satisfied with venting their rage on the living man, as if they were not 
sufficiently appeased by his end they shortly afterwards nailed his 
corpse to a gibbet, pursuing his death with the same barbarity as 
when they had tortured his animate spirit, and believing they would 
have achieved nothing if after all they had restrained their savage 
hands from his ghost and its relicts. Magnus, on the other hand, 
perished in the very battle which Sigurd had fought under his 
authority. Bereft first of his eyes, then of life, one might consider 
him to have twice dispensed with the light of day. 


29.6. Afterwards supreme power devolved on Harald's sons. Of these 
Inge alone was born from a legitimate marriage," one of his brothers 
being the son of a Norwegian, the other of an Irish mistress, both of 
whom he surpassed as much in refinements of behaviour as he did in 
birth. He was supremely well endowed with all the features that do a 
person credit, while one of his brothers, in the general opinion, was 
besmirched with the stains of avarice, the other filled with foul lust. 
Nevertheless, during his babyhood his nurse had carelessly chanced to 
let him fall from her bosom, so that he struck the ground in such a way 
as to fracture his spine and he passed the rest of his life burdened with a 
hump. Certainly you might have thought the attractiveness of this 
man's superb mind vitiated by the mockery of his physical deformity, 
and could not have told whether the favour he had received from 
Fortune or the disgrace he felt weighed the heavier. 


29.7. It so happened that followers of Inge fell into a brawl with 
Sigurd's retainers in the town of Bergen;?" one of their comrades was 
cut down by these retainers, a crime for which they urgently 
demanded satisfaction, so that, whipped into a savage, tumultuous 
frenzy, amid a violent fracas they assailed not only the killers but 
Sigurd himself; forcing him to take refuge in a church, they first 
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battered down the barriers of the sanctuary, and then seized and 
slaughtered him, ostensibly for murder, but actually to avenge the 
humiliation caused by his previous debauchment of their wives. 


29.8. When Eystein received news of this event from persons he 
encountered while sailing to Bergen with his fleet, he was keener to 
seek out than to avoid his brother, and so advanced to meet him 
despite the circumstances. However, once he realized that he was 
being denied his due portion of the kingdom, he departed after 
merely saying a few words, with a countenance expressing loyalty, but 
frightened that he might perish in the same fashion as his dead 
brother, and preferred to make his disappearance sooner than offer 
himself up to the perpetrators of the recent felony. Sigurd’s assassins, 
not yet content with their earlier offence, judged Eystein a rival to 
Inge and compelled him to alter flight aboard ship to escape over 
land; nevertheless his obese frame meant that he proceeded rather 
slowly, with the result that they intercepted him on foot near the 
coast and butchered him,” for they hoped that by removing two 
claimants to a share in the realm, they might win themselves an 
increase in status and wages from the survivor. 


29.9. Their villainous appetites, hungry for the destruction of such 
mighty leaders and scarcely glutted by this double killing, were 
afterwards punished by Håkon, who sought vengeance for the 
murder of his father, Sigurd. Since the destiny of three men had 
been gathered into Inge alone by violence and foul play, Amund 
Simonsson, Filip" and several more men of high purpose could not 
bear to see the realm continue secure and uncontested in the hands of 
one who had procured it partly by his own and partly through others' 
criminality. A number also thought it unbecoming that the ungodly 
behaviour of his housecarls should have won the independent position 
of ruler for a person who bore such grotesque bodily features. 


29. 10. For these reasons, electing the Hákon I have just mentioned 
leader of their faction and gracing his apprenticeship with the name of 
king, they declared war on Inge and, as though they meant to avenge 
the ghosts of Sigurd and Eystein, frequently entered into engage- 
ments with their adversaries. However, taking their protégé with 
them, they finally dispersed to Sweden, devitalized by a long 
succession of battles. Inge gave eager chase to his foes off the 
shores of Zealand, and when the majority of them steered towards 
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the woodlands edging the sea, through envoys he urged Absalon to 
ensure that those who had sought shelter in the coastal forests were 
apprehended. But the bishop, estimating that this suited neither his 
honour nor his authority, took little heed of his request. 


29.11. As winter approached, those who had run for safety with 
Hakon began to shape a course for their homeland once more; 
believing their fortunes would change with their location, after 
joining combat on the wintry ice and calling into play their wits no 
less than their strength, they annihilated Gregorius with all his 
troops; this man had held the highest position next to the king,” 
and his readiness to fight or give advice made him the fulcrum on 
which Inge's expectations and confidence rested. Amidst the struggle 
Inge's opponents drew their enemies to a portion of the ice whose 
solidity they had undermined by cutting holes in it during the night, 
and forced them to plumb the depths. 


29. 12. With their deaths Inge laid aside the greatest portion of his 
hopes, shattered as much in spirit as he was in power, and predicted 
that the destruction of his most loyal supporter, Gregorius, would be 
fatal to himself. At last, renewing the conflict while the waters were still 
congealed, he tested his luck on the ice with no greater success than 
Gregorius. He had chosen a site for battle on the frozen sea, but as he 
was feeling delighted at its hardness, which made it like a firm plain, he 
was slaughtered along with almost all his troops," even though they 
outnumbered the enemy's forces; thus he paid for the murders of his 
kinsmen, whether he had committed them himself or merely sanc- 
tioned them, and so made atonement to his brothers’ shades. In this 
war, the largest and bloodiest that Norway had ever witnessed, almost 
the entire royal stock which had formed the pillar of that kingdom was 
lost. One survivor of this disaster was Erling;"" he sailed to Jutland 
with his son, Magnus, who was still a very small child, but closely 
related to Valdemar on his mother's side, and there he lived in a 
position of highest favour with the king, receiving abundant expenses 
for his exile and very generous means of provision. 


29. 13. Meanwhile a man named Sigurd,”"” being due to a reward for 
his bravery, was created jarl by Hakon, an event which gave rise to the 


710 This Sigurd, Hávard's son, was a magnate from Oppland, central Norway, and a 
constant supporter of Hákon the Broadshouldered, who created him jarl at Easter 1161 in 
Bergen. 
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29. 16. As soon as he heard news of this, Erling put as much distance 
between them as he could and aimed for the remotest tract of Norway, 
believing it safer to escape to the most distant region of the country 
than to protect its nearer frontiers with his army. He had fitted out just 
a few ships, but these were swift and better equipped for flight than for 
an engagement. In the event Erling's supporters found Valdemar's 
arrival frightening, but for their opponents it was gratifying. 


29.17. When Valdemar called his friends to a consultation, some 
advised him to set all other considerations aside and pursue his foes 
posthaste, while others suggested he should first court the goodwill of 
the people and draw reinforcements from their numbers. The 
decision to proceed slowly overcame the plan for speedy action. So 
it was that Valdemar toured a large area of that territory to his 
advantage, for he was welcomed by the commons with great 
enthusiasm; when he reached the town of Sarpsborg,’'* he assumed 
the royal title, which the citizens of the Vik had resolved to confer on 
him, and there held an assembly of the populace, in which the 
speeches underlined the closest alliance between them. If only 
Valdemar had disregarded these other purposes and directed his 
efforts to hunting down his enemies, there can be no doubt that he 
would have annexed Norway to the Danish kingdom. 


5 


29.18. From there he sailed to the town of Tønsberg," where a 
small band of Erling's more zealous adherents had tried to save 
themselves by fleeing to a high pinnacle of rock; preferring Christian 
compassion to ferocity, he would not allow the township to be burnt, 
in case the holy churches, interspersed among the private dwellings, 
should be consumed in the general conflagration. None of the 
bishops, whose influence was at that period strong in Norway, 
could bring themsleves to approach Valdemar, which I would 
certainly imagine was more for the sake of their fatherland than on 
Erling's behalf. None the less, Orm, who was known as 'King's 
Brother? sought out Valdemar and promised him allegiance, 
provided it did not interfere with the loyalty he had dedicated to 
Magnus. Resources finally ran out with the passage of time and owing 
to the scarcity of food the king caused the expedition to return to 
Denmark; a host of Norwegians who had gone over to him departed 
with Valdemar for fear of reprisals, and for a long while were 
maintained in exile by a certain amount of funding from the king 
and some from their leaders. 
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30.1. After this the king discovered there had been a revolt among 
the eastern Wends,”"’ who had risen up assured of their own strength; 
having agreed on a military partnership with Henry, duke of Saxony, 
in order that their alliance might be welded more stably together he 
approved the engagement of Henry’s daughter, born of a wife whom 
he had later divorced, to his son Cnut,?? even though the latter was 
not yet one year old and she was still in her cradle. Henry therefore 
gathered an army, with equipment for fighting land battles, while 
Valdemar himself embarked with his naval forces; when the Danish 
king arrived at Rügen, he asked Absalon to see that auxiliary troops 
were levied from among the inhabitants, who had sought to cultivate 
his friendship but were not above suspicion. To make sure that he 
was not too late in his rendezvous with Henry and so failed to fulfil 
his promise, he then steered a course at top speed towards the River 
Peene.?? 


30.2. Though Absalon's pact with the people of Rügen till now 
depended only on the security of a few hostages, he attended their 
assembly, where at his reception he was allotted the seat of highest 
honour amongst them; while he was putting forward the commands 
he had been delegated to deliver, and explaining his mission through 
an interpreter to those ignorant of the Danish tongue, it so happened 
that a youth from Rügen pretended with a Wend's cunning that he 
wanted to buy a horse belonging to a Danish warrior, and after 
mounting it as though intending to try out its paces, tried to gallop 
off. As soon as news of the theft had been brought to Absalon, he 
announced it to the assembly, upon which the whole mass of people, 
judging that one man's dishonesty had brought their trustworthiness 
into disrepute, gave way to an almost mad rush and flew in all 
directions in their frantic dash to overtake the culprit. 


30. 3. While Absalon's companions were astounded to the point of 
fear and bewilderment at this unexpected stampede by the crowd, a 
few of the Rugians who were related by marriage to the young man, 
swayed more by personal affection than public shame, threw 
themselves in supplication at the bishop's feet, guaranteeing that 
they would see the horse restored if only he would call the assembly 
back from its purposes. As Absalon pitied their mingled tears and 


banks. It flows eastwards to the island of Usedom, where most of its waters turn north, 
broadening widely, until it issues into the Baltic at Peenemünde. Henry and Valdemar 
eventually met at Stolpe on the Peene; see below, xiv. 30. 7. 
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appeals, he sent men to quieten the populace, and, calming their 
dismay in this fashion, subdued the riot; the horse was at once 
returned, but the bishop cursed his soldier for the obtuse way he had 
let the robber hoodwink him through laziness and stupidity. Then, 
once Tetislav, king of that nation,” had promised to supply extra 
ships for the Danish fleet, Absalon hurried after his king. 


30. 4. In the meantime Henry sent ahead with a detachment of his 
finest troops Count Adolf of Holstein, Henry of Ratzeburg, and 
Gunzelin, count of Schwerin,"! a municipality which had recently 
been brought under their control by the Saxons and had received the 
rights and status of a city; with them also went a certain Reinhold,” a 
man of ignoble birth, more distinguished for his deeds than by his 
family, and this group had the task of preparing an easy advance for 
Henry. When the Wends learnt, partly by report, partly from proofs, 
that these foreigners had entered their territory, they preferred to 
clash with this contingent of their foe rather than attack their 
complete body, believing that much of the enemy's power would 
drain away if they could destroy their advance party. While they were 
on the march to crush their adversaries, striving their utmost and 
blazing with ardour, they spied a demon, of dreadful appearance, 
hanging in the air over their heads. Nevertheless, fortified by this 
apparition as if by the arrival of a heaven-sent leader and taking it as a 
portent of success, they suddenly plunged into their opponents’ camp 
and slaughtered them before the Saxons could arm themselves. 


30. 5. Adolf and Reinhold were killed at the very entrance to the 
camp, paying with their life's blood the cost of not attending to 
sensible military precautions. After these two had been cut down in 
the first bout of carnage, Gunzelin and Henry, slipping through the 
middle of the invading bands, snatched up the standards and raked 
together the remnants of their fleeing comrades; at length, boldly 
assaulting the foe, who were preoccupied with plundering, they 
turned flight into victory. In this way, though they had broached 
battle without preparation, the Saxons' valour left one guessing 
whether they had dealt or received greater harm.?? 


223 These two encounters make up the so-called Battle of Verchen, 6—7 July 1164, 
described in greater detail by Helmold (Chronica, c. 100); Verchen lies c. 11 km south-west 
of Demmin. 
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30. 6. Quo accepto Henricus suorum cedibus, ut par erat, permotus 
exigende uindicte studio ad obsidionem Demine urbis,” quantacun- 
que potuit celeritate, contendit. Quam postquam ultro ab incolis 
obustam comperit, ut uniuersa ipsius munimenta* subrueret, reliquias 
moenium solo exequari precepit. Et quoniam in homines grassari non 
licuit, tanquam a rebus* mutis supplicium exacturus urbem Coz- 


couam“ ?? simili incolarum trepidatione desertam cremandam curauit. 


Walogostini ^^ quoque finitimarum urbium, quarum excidio terre- 
bantur, exemplum secuti clandestino traiectu fluminis cum uxoribus 
ac liberis municipium deserunt, penates duntaxat rebus uacuos hostili 
seuitie relicturi. Quorum urbem rex nullo negocio interceptam 
militibus ac stipendiis instruit eamque Wethemanno pyratae curan- 
dam committit." Osnenses/ ”’ quoque plus* ex aliarum urbium 
fortuna timoris quam ex suis moenibus fidutie capientes, ut sibi 
uicinarum ciuitatum, quarum formidinem sequebantur, exemplo 
consulerent, urbem, ne ab hostibus coli posset, desertam incendunt, 
penates suos igni quam hosti relinquere preoptantes. 


30.7. Tuncrex ponte, qui medium amnem secare uidebatur, abrupto 
sublatisque ceteris nauigationis obstaculis ad Stolpam uicum proces- 
sit, ubi et ducem postmodum obuium habuit.””’ Igitur ne Walogos- 
tum’ eodem exemplo desertum quo captum post discessum suum 
hostibus redderetur, presertim Danos, si eo fruerentur, sempiternum 
Sclauie imperium habituros existimans, Absalonem, Burisium Sue- 
nonemque, tunc Arusii pontificatu insignem," eius municipes?" 


* J. Olrik (cf. Helmold, Chronica ii. roo repperit castrum exustum, et collocauit illic 
partem exercitus, ut deponerent uallum et adaequarent solo); monimenta 4 ^ A (ef 
Krantz Coscouam); Gozcouam Stephanius " Stephanius; Walogostini A; Walogastini 
Knabe ^ Müller, Oznenses Velschow; Ornenses A * Stephanius, Walogostum A; 
Walogastum Knabe 


^* Demmin lies on the River Peene, close to its junction with the rivers Trebel and 
Tollense. 

25 The fortress of Gützkow lay c.25 km east of Demmin, about halfway between it and 
Usedom. 

226 The narrative now turns to the Danish fleet, which has reached Wolgast, c.1o km 
south of Peenemiinde (cf. n. 219 above). ^7 For Vedeman see n. 59 above. 

?* For Osna see bk. xiii, n. 30. There is no reason to believe that Valdemar sailed the 
fleet around the south-west tip of the island of Usedom in order to reach Osna: Saxo just 
reports the reaction of its inhabitants. 

°° The broken bridge presumably stood somewhere upstream past the point where the 
River Peene widens and flows north (cf. n. 219 above), whereas Stolpe lies on the south bank 
of the Peene c.20 km upstream from this point. The whole sentence looks most of all like a 
prelude to the next paragraph but one below, and it cannot be ruled out that it was misplaced 
in the transmission of the text. In that case Valdemar's occupation of Wolgast, his quickly 
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30. 6. When Duke Henry was informed of this event, he was enraged 
by the massacre of his men, a reasonable reaction on his part, and 
intent on exacting vengeance, hurried with all the speed he could 
muster to lay siege to the town of Demmin.”* The moment he found 
out that its inhabitants had burnt it down of their own accord, he gave 
orders that what was left of its walls should be razed to the ground, to 
make certain that its every defence was demolished. And as he was 
not permitted to vent his anger on human beings, he had the 
stronghold of Giitzkow,”* similarly abandoned by its terrified 
citizens, put to the torch, as though he would wreak punishment 
on dumb objects. The people of Wolgast””° followed the example of 
their neighbours, the destruction of whose localities filled them with 
panic, and deserted their township by secretly crossing the river with 
their wives and children, content to leave only their houses, now 
emptied of contents, to the savagery of the foe. The king, after taking 
this town of theirs with little effort, furnished it with a garrison and 
resources, and handed it over to the care of Vedeman, the pirate.” 
The inhabitants of Osna?” also derived more fear from the fate of the 
other strongholds than confidence from their own ramparts, so that 
they looked to their interests on the model of nearby municipalities, 
whose alarm they repeated; again they forsook and burnt down their 
city to prevent the enemy occupying it, since they would rather give 
up their homes to the flames than to the foe. 


30.7. Then the king broke down the bridge, which was seen to cut 
the river into two halves, and removed all the other obstacles to 
navigation before moving on towards the settlement at Stolpe, where 
he also later met the duke.” Valdemar wanted to prevent Wolgast 
from being abandoned as readily as it had been captured and so being 
delivered back to their enemies after his departure; therefore, 
believing that, once the Danes in particular held rule over it, they 
would maintain sway over the Wends permanently, he decided to 
create Absalon, Buris, and Sven, at that time the eminent bishop of 
Arhus,” governors?! of that township; with them he associated his 
abandoned plans for a Danish colonization of it, and his subsequent advance from the wider 
to the narrower part of the river would follow each other in a more natural sequence. 

230 Sven was to become bishop of Arhus from 1166 to his death in 1191; at this time he 
was still provost of the chapter of Arhus. He participated in several of Valdemar's Wendish 
expeditions, including the one that resulted in the capture of Arkona. 

B1 Saxo uses the word municeps in its medieval military sense, ‘governor, constable of a 


fortress’ (cf. Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources, under municeps (sense 3) and 
Christiansen, iii. 819). 
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son Christoffer,” so that the others would feel greater assurance of 
his own help. When these four were told to conscript friends and 
relatives to participate in their duties, only the Zealanders pledged 
themselves to cooperate in assisting Absalon, whereas the others 
could find neither the disposition nor partners to counter the massive 
dangers that loomed; yet the whole fleet had determined to share its 
stock of food with them and as a public duty to carry the corn from 
the neighbourhood into their granaries; orders were in fact issued that 
the army should do the reaping, and the harvest be given over to the 
use of those remaining behind. 


30. 8. Then, having had his scheme thwarted, since there was neither 
the chance of fighting nor any truce with the enemy, the king hit on a 
subtle and ingenious idea to force his opponents to adopt one or other 
of these courses. He gave secret instructions to Absalon that he should 
make the oarsmen toil hard to gather up all the stakes that were fixed in 
the stream, together with every other hindrance to navigation, for he 
intended to pass right through with the whole fleet. When at last the 
waters were cleared of obstacles and the navy had proceeded to a 
stretch where the channel was narrower, many Danes were wounded at 
close quarters by Wends riding along either bank. Peder Elivson, being 
a gallant soul, could not stand this bold impudence from the enemy and 
with his rowers immediately leapt overboard to drive his foes 
vigorously before him and compel them to quit the river's edge. In 
the end, because his cowardly comrades left him to it, he ensured that 
they sailed through unscathed at the price of his own death. 


30.9. This enabled the king not merely to advance without anxiety, 
but to allow Henry and all his troops to cross over on boats lashed 
tightly together, as if across a bridge. As soon as they realized this, the 
Wends, dreading the overthrow of their remaining strongholds and 
eager to forestall this threat, offered hostages to Valdemar for the 
armistice they had hitherto spurned, for they declared that they would 
never give these to Henry under any circumstances. The king, 
however, considering it would be underhand to conclude terms with 
the enemy without his military partner, sent Thorbjørn?” to inform 
Henry what conditions their adversaries were putting forward. When 
Henry affirmed that he would gladly accept any provisions Valdemar 
agreed on, the latter made a pact with the foe that the territories of 
Wolgast should be divided between three overlords, Tetislav, 
Kazimar, and Prislav, son of Niklot; the mouths of the River Peene 
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should be blocked against the buccaneers who had constantly been 
trying to seize booty from the Danes; and Henry should retain 
undisputed possession of the Wendish fortresses he had occupied. 
Following Henry's departure, Kazimar's associates, sharply resenting 
this league with outsiders but not daring to use force against them, 
harassed the Rugians with constant pillaging and, after reducing them 
through brigandage to the level of destitution and famine, compelled 
them to vacate the stronghold which they held in common. They also 
allowed latitude for piracy and in a variety of ways broke the treaty that 
had been struck. 


31.1. Later the men of Rügen, after being given an assurance by 
Henry, professed open hostility towards the Danes, so that the king 
found his ally just as treacherous as his enemies were fickle; he then 
mounted a spring campaign against the territory round Arkona?* and 
sent it up in flames. From there he steered a course to the harbour 
which its inhabitants call Por. Reckoning he should attack the 
Rugians piecemeal because he had no wish to join battle with them 
en masse, he instructed Absalon to sail ahead of him by night to 
Ziudra.?? To make sure he followed immediately in Absalon’s wake, 
Valdemar told the sentinels they must watch closely the time of the 
bishop's departure. However, since they put the pleasure of sleep 
before their orders, Absalon went ahead unaccompanied by the king 
and not only ravaged Ziudra but the fields and adjacent villages too, 
partly by fire, partly by the sword. 


31.2. There were two of his knights who had earlier engaged in a 
dispute as to which of them was the bolder; pursuing this rivalry in 
courage, they were charging along with equal vigour to achieve some 
military feat, when they chanced to catch sight of some of their foes 
who had been driven to seek escape in rowing-boats over a lake; more 
concerned to overtake them than to notice the hazard to themselves, 
in case one of them should happen to outstrip the other in bravery, 
they both spurred on their steeds regardless of their lives and rode 
them into the deeps, where, forgetting they were wearing armour, 
they sank under its weight and were drowned. In this way the water 
punished their rashness, at one and the same time supplying death 
and a grave to these warriors, who raced to their doom more intent on 
glory than on self-preservation. 


25 The name of the southernmost peninsula of Rügen and its main village, now both 
Zudar. 
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help, after having bargained for a choice portion of Jutland,^" he 
allowed himself to pay homage to Cnut, but in no measure did he 
recover the king's firm friendship, since the royal ire was so persistent 
that, once aflame, it could not be totally extinguished. 


34.1. As spring approached, the leadership of a separate expedition 
against the Wends was entrusted to Absalon, Christoffer, and 
Magnus," for the eastern Danes together with the men of Funen 
had brought together a fleet by themselves; command of the Scanians 
was given to Christoffer, but the overall decisions rested with 
Absalon. When they had attacked the province of Tribsees,^? 
Christoffer, being the youngest, was allocated the middle station in 
the battalion between Absalon's and Magnus's troops, to ensure that 
the ruler's blood relation should be enclosed on the flanks by loyal 
adherents. The firing of villages was so thorough that, still desolate of 
cultivation anywhere, the same places even now bear witness by their 
appearance to the huge extent of that earlier conflagration. 


34.2. As it came to the time for marching back to the ships, Absalon 
was keeping an eye on the rearguard when the enemy's arrival was 
announced, and although the vehemence of the cold was so devastat- 
ing that it was out of the question to recall the van, attended only by a 
mere forty horsemen he essayed the enemy before tackling the river 
crossing, where his path of return lay. As soon as he had sent them 
packing, he withdrew to the stream at a leisurely pace. Having erected 
a bridge to pass over it, he was loathe to dismantle the construction 
once it was at his back, for he had no desire to leave any apparent 
traces of alarm behind him. When he reached the coast, however, he 
discovered that the navy had put in at a different harbour. Such was 
the ferocity of the winter frost that the sailors buried their horses, 
half-dead with cold, in holes they had dug in the ground; not one man 
in the entire army might be found who could apply both hands at 
once to his essential tasks. In that area their mattocks uncovered a 
horde of snakes, a sight which occasioned more amazement than fear, 
for the incredibly low temperature had numbed the creatures' 
strength and vital spirits. At that time the Scanians gained permission 
to depart by taking advantage of the favourable breezes, but they were 
soon prevented from following their route once these winds turned 
against them, till finally, when the whole fleet experienced a benign 
change in the weather, they sailed home to their country accompanied 
by the men from Zealand and Funen. 
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34.3. Afterwards the king engaged Peder and Selgren?"* as tutors for 
Christoffer, to equip his early manhood with wisdom-filled teachings 
that would draw him to the pursuit of upright conduct. 


34.4. The next summer Valdemar renewed his campaign, because 
the citizens of Wolgast had infringed the stipulations of their treaty 
twice over: they had robbed and expelled from their town the Rugians 
with whom they had shared a fortress and they had also allowed 
pirates free access to the estuary of the River Peene. While the king 
was aiming a blow at the Liutizians, a letter arrived from Henry 
warning Valdemar to beware of a plot being hatched by a relation who 
might well be striving to gain the kingdom; he was suggesting that 
Buris had concocted a plan with the Norwegians to overthrow him, 
and since these same confederates had promised to waylay the 
monarch when the expedition returned, Buris had it in mind to 
seize either the sovereign himself or his royal title. The surest proof of 
this conspiracy would be if the Norwegian fleet intercepted his 
expeditionary force as it was returning from the Wendish territories. 
At almost the same moment he received a letter from some 
Norwegians which gave a similar indication of treason. As soon as 
the king had revealed the business to a few of his advisers, but holding 
back the names of the informants, his distrust was deepened and 
further credence given to the letter when Tyge, bishop of Vendsys- 
sel,^? expressed his own confirmation, telling how Buris had forced 
his troops to swear they would proceed with whatever action he 
himself initiated. Valdemar nevertheless kept the matter concealed 
and, after sailing rapidly to the locality known as Ostrusna," 
destroyed that province's possessions before moving back with his 
whole fleet to Vordingborg. 


34.5. Buris was summoned there with the other nobles of the realm 
and Valdemar, disclosing what he had heard about the former's 
stratagems, pinned a charge of treachery on him. When the other 
denied ever having devised any such scheme against him, the king 
directed him to remain in his presence until they received corrobora- 
tion of the reports; then, and only then, if things fell out contrary to 
their information, he would be able to leave unscathed. For his part 
Buris retorted that nothing could be more senseless than for 
Valdemar to base a judgement that affected his life on the uncertain 
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Ostrusna (Slav Wostroze, German Wusterhusen) was the region west of the mouth of 
the river Peene. 
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non solum regi, sed etiam arbitris suspectum effecit. Igitur ne remiges 
quidem suos reuisere permissus ad urbem Latrensem?" cum rege 


meare compellitur, ubi leni, sed firme custodie traditur. 


34.6. Interea Erlingus et Ormo, Burisii frater, cum nauali exercitu 
superuenientes Iutorum classem in amne Dyursa repertam guberna- 
toribus uacuam facile debellant, ipsiusque Burisii intercepto nauigio 
protinus ad uicum, qui Mercatorum portus nominatur, deproper- 
ant.” Quos Absalon cum Sialandensibus occurrens etiam littorum 
ascensu prohibuit. Qui quum compertum haberet Noruagienses 
plurimum presidii in arcubus ducere, prouocandi gratia cum quinde- 
cim peditibus in littus progressus ultro se eorum sagittis appetendum 
prebebat, profecto ostendere cupiens, in quam paruo' precipuam 
eorum fidutiam poneret. Igitur Noruagienses, quo propius littus 
accederent, cimbas conscendunt, ob quarum trepidationem destinata 
certis ictibus ferire non poterant. Itaque tela* partim in humum, 
partim in undas innocua cadebant. Ita artis sue effectu fraudati 
nostrisque ludibrio habiti ingenti cum rubore maiora nauigia repetunt. 


34. 7. Postea cum Absalone data acceptaque fide sociale colloquium 
habuere. A quo diutius illic acquiescere iussi non prius obtemperauer- 
unt, quam Absalon fidem suam interposuisset se nihil insidiarum eis 
terra aut mari interim paraturum. His finitis collocutores a se inuicem 
discessere, die postero cum paribus armis equali comitum numero 
conuenturi. Cumque Erlingus uno comitatior affuisset, Absalon 
circumspectis omnibus: ‘Miror te’, inquit, *Erlinge,/ hominem etate 
confectum?" ac toties grauia expertum non adeo sapientem quam 
senem existere. Nam quum tu scapha adueneris, nos equis insideamus 
teque nullo negocio, si libeat, opprimere possimus, cur condicto 


' A, defended by Svennung (cf. below at xv. 5. 9 in quanto regis aduentum poneret 
ostendere cupiens); paruo momento Knabe (cf. above at vii. 7. 15 in quam paruo momento 
fatum poneret . . . protestatur) !/ Frlinge A 


24 The castle of Søborg was situated near Gilleleje in North Zealand. 

78 Saxo's Mercatorum portus corresponds to Old Danish Kopmannehafn, ‘the merchants? 
harbour’; cf. the form Negociatorum portus at xiv. 49. 1 below. Copenhagen originated in the 
11th c. as a small seasonal centre of commerce, opposite the island which is now called 
Slotsholmen. By the time Valdemar became king the settlement had grown into a small 
town. Like the district around it Copenhagen belonged to the king, but the property was 
somehow transferred into the hands of Bishop Absalon of Roskilde. By building a castle on 
the island and exercising lordship over the district, Absalon became the founder of the 
future capital (cf. n. 251 below). ^? Erling was then about fifty. 
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comitatior aduersum caput tuum rumpende pacis occasionem fortior- 
ibus prebuisti? Nisi autem fides nostra prestaret, solute conditionis 
poenas exitio persoluisses.' 


34.8. Tunc Erlingus inter metum et ruborem circumspectis comiti- 
bus, quum ueram Absalonis assertionem animaduerteret, unum ex his 
obiurgare coepit, quod non rogatus comitandi rapuisset officium. 
Postquam diu excusationis uerba quesierat, ut siticulosum recrearet 
exercitum, palustris aque petende licentiam obsecrat. Cuius rei 
permissionem haud modici beneficii loco ducebat ac protinus patriam 
repetere properabat, letus quod sibi incolumi Danie partibus excedere 
contigisset. 


34.9. Postquam regi insidiarum fidem rerum experientia fecerat, 
Burisium perinde ac maiestatis reum inter uincula asseruari precepit. 
Interea Erlingus extremum Sialandie composita classis applicatione 
complexus, dum a sacris misse, que consueto religionis cultu 
petiuerat, remearet, Absalonis equitibus clandestino itinere prorum- 
pentibus improuisam palantium sociorum stragem accepit. Nec 
minori Hallandensium uirtute exceptus apud Nyzam^ amnem^? 
una rate eiusque remigibus uniuersis spoliatus abscessit. 


35.1. Eodem anno deturbande pyratice gratia Absalon insulam 
maritimam nouo’ castelli fundamento complexus?! exigui munimenti 
beneficio ingens patrie presidium attulit. Nam et suspectum pre- 
donibus situm" reddidit et tutam uicini maris nauigationem incolis 
tribuit. 


35.2. Verum ne confestim Noruagiensis iniurie uindictam Danica 
uirtus arriperet, Theutonice fidei lubricitas effecit. Quippe Henricus 
Bugiszlaui Danorum metu ad se decurrentis obsequium pactus initam 
cum rege societatem tanquam ineptum et ignobile uinculum disiicere 


* Stephanius, Nyszam J. Olrik, Nyzem A 
35 " noui J. Olrik ^ A, defended by Blatt; uicum 7. Olrik 


250 For the River Nissa see bk. xi, n. 6. 

2351 This passage is the earliest reference to the first castle of Copenhagen, the 
foundations of which were laid by Absalon in vc.1167, if we can trust Saxo’s relative 
chronology. Saxo's insula maritima is the present-day Slotsholmen; see n. 248 above. 
Substantial remains of Absalon's castle have been excavated beneath the third Christians- 
borg Palace, the parliament building which was constructed in 1907—28 on the foundations 
of several predecessors. Absalon's castle had an almost circular surrounding wall in 
limestone, ¢.53 m in diameter and c.1.5 m thick; the preserved wall is almost 3 m at its 
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with an opportunity to break the truce and imperil your life? If our 
promises didn't hold good, you'd have paid the price of death for 
dissolving our compact.’ 


34.8. Then Erling, gazing round at his companions in mingled fear 
and humiliation, saw that Absalon’s declaration was true and began to 
malign one of his followers for seizing upon the task of escort without 
being asked. Having cast about some while for words to excuse his 
conduct, Erling begged leave for his soldiers to search out some 
marshy waters where they might slake their parched throats. He 
considered it no small favour when this permission was granted, and 
after that was quick to make an immediate departure for his home- 
land, glad that he had managed to save his skin and be quit of those 
Danish regions. 


34.9. Once his experience of events had confirmed Valdemar’s belief 
in a plot, he gave orders for Buris to be held in chains, as one who was 
guilty of high treason. In the meanwhile Erling effected a well- 
ordered landing with his fleet at the tip of Zealand, but while he was 
making his way back from holy mass, which he had attended in 
accordance with his normal religious practice, Absalon’s knights took 
a secret route and burst upon Erling’s comrades as they wandered 
about, dealing them unexpected destruction. He was given no less 
bold a welcome by the Hallanders, and at the River Nissa?” before 
making his getaway he was despoiled of one ship and its entire crew of 
rowers. 


35. 1. During that same year Absalon, wishing to beat down piracy, 
laid new foundations for a fortress on an island off the mainland, ?! 
and thanks to this small defence gave enormous protection to his 
fatherland. In consequence the freebooters regarded the site with 
misgivings and the inhabitants were able to sail the adjacent seas 
without harassment. 


35.2. The capricious reliability of the Germans stopped Danish 
valour from taking a quick revenge on the Norwegians for their 
outrage. When in his dread of the Danes Bugislav fled to Henry and 
swore his allegiance, the latter thought little of rescinding the alliance 
he had formed with the king, as though it were an absurd and 


highest point, but it must originally have been at least 5 to 6 m high. Only scanty remains 
are left of what must have been the living quarters (palatium) and the chapel. 
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discreditable bond. In addition, when Henry came to the River 
Krempe’” for consultation with Valdemar, he complained that, with- 
out having made any charge before him against Bugislav, his own 
vassal, the king was challenging this prince to war; if Valdemar 
considered his actions criminal, then he should assault him with 
accusations before doing so with arms. On his side Valdemar stated 
that no regard for any authority would hinder his freedom to repay with 
corresponding damage the wrongs he had received. Since their dispute 
continued unresolved, this conference put an end to their league. 


35. 3. I shall briefly mention here the words of a Saxon knight that 
are worthy of recall. Because during his chance attendance at the talks 
between the duke and the king he noticed that their voices sounded 
rather lukewarm when they discussed the topic of a campaign, his 
comment was: ‘I’ve some remarks to make to the present company 
concerning my lord, Henry, but if I knew that he was within earshot, 
I should prefer to hold my tongue instead of speaking out. When he 
was orphaned and his relatives wrongfully deprived him of his 
inheritance"? no one at first wished to come to his protection; but 
while the rest turned their backs, four of his friends (of whom I was 
one), stirred by consideration of his father's merits, chose to assist the 
boy in his childhood by acting as guardians. They were strongly alert 
to his welfare and development both in their prayers and in their 
services. Finally, as they had little confidence in human aid, they 
presented him before the altar and, pronouncing a sacred vow, 
confirmed that if heavenly mercy enabled Henry to attain his father's 
status, as long as he lived he would make good the favour conferred 
on him, by his enmity towards pagan stock. 


35. 4. God, approving of the vow, soon enlisted on his behalf the 
patronage of that noble prince, Conrad.?* Through his agency Henry 
became heir to his father's estates, but although the men who'd taken 
the vow never shirked their duty to exhort him, both avarice and sloth 
prompted him to cease prosecuting war against the Wends, and he 
looked without gratitude upon the generosity he'd enjoyed. Those 
who had pronounced the vow were very concerned to fulfil their role 
of guides; one of them, in the final stages of life, had been granted 
access with other advisers to the duke's private counsels, but would 
continually fall into the habit of snoring; as soon as he had been 


234 King Conrad III. 
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woken, those seated around would ask him his opinion on the current 
business, and with his mind retaining a stronger recollection of the 
past vow than of their present concerns, he would reply: ‘An army 
must be led against the Wends.’ What immeasurable steadfastness! 
Even in his declining years he could not forget his commitment! 
Would anyone in his right senses have believed these words of 
scrupulous advice were the ramblings of a senile mind? I'm afraid 
the man most dear to my heart, by spurning the devoutness of his 
friends is likely to come tumbling down in sheer disgrace from the 
highest pinnacle of prosperity to the lowly condition of a private 
citizen. During my service as a soldier in this war we undertook to 
fight long ago, I’ve received three wounds on the front of my body. If 
Pd added two more to these in following the same campaign, on the 
day of the Last Judgment my bold eyes would have ventured to look 
upon the same number of wounds received by Christ!’ His speech 
foretold Henry’s temporal ruin and the eternal reward of his own 
bravery. 


36.1. Very soon after going to Scania, the king received a false report 
of an invasion by the Saxons, and honoured a levy of Scanian cavalry 
with his own leadership; he also commanded the Zealanders to set sail 
and, having travelled to Slagelse and called Absalon from the port of 
Hylleminde,?? he pressed him into a lengthy discussion on what 
actions were needful. Valdemar went on to indicate that he had been 
vexed by believing stories with too little truth in them and sent home 
the expedition, seeing that it had been assembled on the basis of 
spurious information. 


36.2. Now Absalon included in his household an Icelander named 
Arnold,?^ who, either by his sharp wits or shrewd guesswork, very 
often discovered with a remarkable gift of prophecy matters which 
related to his own or his friends’ affairs. Nor was he less knowledge- 
able about the past than in his predictions, being an expert in the 
skilful recounting of history. When Absalon had taken him as a 
companion on the above-mentioned expedition to provide himself 
with amusement, Arnold had forecast that the bishop would shortly 
engage in a battle with pirates, but declared himself extremely 
surprised as to why he would not be taking part himself in the 
forthcoming struggle, especially since he had decided never to 


in the Skd/datal as one of King Valdemar (I) Cnutson’s court skalds (Sk/datal, ed. 
Sigurdsson and Jonsson, p. 268). 
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relinquish his attendance on Absalon. Since the king desired to hear 
him tell of historical feats, Arnold was asked to take his rest when 
Absalon was on the point of departure, but the Icelander opposed this 
with persistent entreaties and never ceased his request until Valdemar 
promised to make sure that he sent him off after Absalon at dawn. 


36. 3. Of the six ships which were escorting the prelate, three had 
withdrawn into the farther winding inlets, where their crews could 
gather firewood more conveniently; however, these vessels were 
suddenly denied return when the ebb tide stranded them on the 
swampy mud, while Absalon remained outside the entrance to the bay 
with the three others. As he was chanting the psalms in the holy 
ceremony of matins together with his secretary, a confused uproar 
was heard in the distance, the nature of which Absalon asked his 
fellow-singer to investigate. When the other reported that he could 
discern nine longships, Absalon had no doubt that they were pirates, 
and loudly rebuked his oarsmen because they were still busy snoring. 
As soon as the rowers leapt to their feet in a complete daze, covering 
their bodies with their armour instead of clothing, Absalon urged 
them to assail the enemy with all speed, for now their foes were 
observed to be so close that they were able to batter the Danes with 
volleys of stones. Snapping the anchor cables to cut short any delay, 
Absalon's vessel thrust out its oars. 


36. 4. Fancying they could easily instil fear into our men and petrify 
their minds with uncouth yells, these Wends began to set up a huge 
roaring clamour. But when they perceived their efforts were futile, 
they scattered in different directions, and one of their ships was 
captured with all its crew. Even the retreats of Bjørne Wood?" did 
not help them in their scramble for safety, since the peasants took it 
upon themselves to comb it thoroughly. 


36.5. At this time Esbern, working on the town of Kalundborg, gave 
it the protection of a new fortification” and made it a port free from 
the depredations of pirates. Esbern, Ingvar, and Oluf^? together 
chose to ally themselves with Absalon, as they too plied the trade of 
privateering inexhaustibly. 


castle is now only known from excavations, but he also fortified the 'upper town', 
surrounding it with a stockaded rampart. 

??? These two are probably Oluf Glug, who had married a cousin of Absalon, and his 
son, Ingvar. 
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37. 1. During this period the Danish nation, encompassed all about 
with stressful dangers, was assailed by her neighbours! frequent 
stratagems, on one side by the Norwegians, on the other by the 
Wends and Saxons, who were all trying to contrive her ruin. As a 
result she did not trust herself to sustain a bold encounter with any of 
her adversaries, fearing that while she thrust back one, she would be 
pressed hard by a second. Roused by the desperate straits of the 
fatherland, Gottschalk," who was regarded as a close ally by the 
Wends owing to his fluency in their language, the kindly disposition of 
his father towards them, and because he himself had for some time 
lived amongst them, secretly hinted to Absalon that he had found a 
clever method of suddenly converting them from friends to foes of the 
Saxons. He explained how he wanted to go off to Wendish country not 
under the guise of ambassador, but purely as if to demonstrate his 
goodwill, pretending that, prompted by personal affection, he wished 
to impart useful advice to his sympathizers. He would trap these 
credulous opponents in his subtle snares of falsehoods, and make them 
seek amity with the Danes, after they had thrown off the lordship of 
the Saxons. He said it was the character of that nation which 
particularly induced him to undertake this mission, since most of 
them were inclined to be impulsive and would carry out all their 
activities with more enthusiasm than discretion. 


37.2. Believing that individual cunning sometimes has the advantage 
over communal force, Absalon praised Gottschalk's diligence, but 
warned him to be careful not to make any false promises on the Danes' 
behalf, for he was anxious for the integrity of his country to be seen as 
blameless and was mindful that, packed as Denmark was with valiant 
men, it ought to practise warfare with weapons, not fabrications. 
Gottschalk first approached the Pomeranians, telling them that he 
was there because he had been deeply touched by recollection of their 
old friendship and by his love for the whole Wendish people; he wished 
to hold them back, for he had noted the way they believed certain 
factors advantageous which were actually dangerous. They ought to 
realize how they had accepted the yoke of an injurious tyranny and 
were prepared to give allegiance to those who yearned to strip them 
eventually of their homeland. Whatever breadth of territory the Saxons 
took from the Wends they immediately settled and cultivated; not 
satisfied with booty or fame, and greedy to extend their empire, they 
confirmed their gains of victory by constant occupation. This was the 
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Quamobrem eos Nucletum uita, Pribisclauum‘ patria spoliasse, 
Razaburgam, Illogam ac Suerynam in totius Sclauie ruinam uallo 
fossaque cinxisse. Danos uero diuerso studio bella gerere nec hostium 
fines, sed mutue pacis commercium affectare, proprium tueri quam 
alienum appetere cupidiores. Itaque summopere eos elaborare debere, 
uti Saxonicis presidiis patriam uacuefaciant, omnique Theutonum 
plebe regno egesta amicitias cum Danis componant, quos Saxonum 
hostes esse non ambigant. Ita demum eos sempiterne libertatis 
beneficio patriam ornaturos. 


37. 3. His monitis concitati Pomerani loca a Saxonibus intra Sclauiam 
obtenta” peruadunt. Illogam capiunt, reliquis eorum munitionibus 
defensorum uirtute seruatis. Et ne ducis inopes uiderentur, Danorum 
regis titulum profitentur. Ita Guthscalcus duarum gentium uires 
Danie imminentes odiis sequestrauit, patriamque nostram undique 
finitimorum armis obiectam ab impendente periculo pio mendacii 
commento seruauit. Cuius facinoris fama Guthscalci reditum pre- 
currente rex ammiratione perfusus, postquam ex Absalone, per quem 
res esset acta, cognouit, impensius auctorem laudauit. 


37.4. Igitur Henricus, ut repudiatam regis amicitiam recuperaret, 
sine qua Sclauos arcere non | posset, Henricum Razaburgensem et 
antistitem Lubeccensem legatione onerat, filiam suam minorem filio 
eius in matrimonium offerens. Nam maior natu, que prius ei 
desponsa fuerat, morbo occiderat.” Per eosdem confirmande obla- 
tionis gratia apud Brammensem' prouinciam tempestiuus ducis 
occursus promittitur. Quo rex legatorum adhortatione profectus 
Guncellinum obuium habuit, qui sub impedimento aduerse* 
ualitudinis ducis absentiam. excusaret eumque apud Eydoram cel- 
eriter aduenturum promitteret. Eo cum uentum esset, et ducis 
promissa complentur et militia aduersum Sclauos paribus uotis 
condicitur. Sed eo Diminum petente rex Walogostum^ profectus 


* Velschom Christiansen; Prisclauum A ^ optenta A * Früs-Tensen; 


Bramnensem 7. Olrik (cf. Krantz in Brammensem Prouinciam, que Vandalie pars 
uidetur); Bremensem A ‘ Walogastum Stephanius (cf. Krantz Rex petit Vualogastum) 


?' For Richiza, and Cnut's marriage to Gertrud, Henry’s daughter, see n. 218 above. 
Saxo seems to backdate by several years the betrothal of Gertrud and Cnut, which Helmold 
dates to 1171 (c. 110). In any case Henry, count of Ratzeburg, was probably already dead 
when in 1167 Gertrud was widowed by the death of her first husband. 

^? For Gunzelin see n. 221 above. 
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38. 3. Therefore the king, cursing the waste of time occasioned by his 
leisurely progress, called his friends and gave them a rousing 
exhortation to hurry; he stressed that they must redeem the shameful 
sin of delay by concentrating their efforts on speed, because it seemed 
they had frittered away the days uselessly, and their supplies were 
now as good as consumed through inactivity and idleness. The 
leading men received this pronouncement with different attitudes, 
and the commanders bandied about various opinions as to what they 
might do: some urged that the cavalry should disembark in order to 
dislodge the men directing the ballistas and that the ships which lay in 
the line of fire should move out of the channel; others said it was 
foolhardy to allow a large fleet to sail through such a narrow strait, 
and discouraged it. Some reckoned that they should circumvent the 
enemy via a more open expanse of water and then send their forces in 
to occupy the area. If they did so, Erling, discovering himself forced 
to fight or flee, would shortly abandon the defensive position he had 
taken up. Others again, scoffing at their immediate fear of a non- 
attendant peril, told the rest they ought not to set up a debate before 
the situation had been more closely investigated. They emphasized 
the need to advance quickly and instructed the rest to cut short the 
delay caused by their tranquil voyage. 


38. 4. Amid all their varied judgements, a certain Niels Okse,” a 
man of more eminent family than worth, said he was astonished that 
rational beings, born on illustrious soil, should have chosen to leave 
the bosom of such a supremely attractive homeland so that they could 
tramp through miles of uncultivated wastes, especially where they 
met with nothing but craggy rocks and impassable cliffs. They had 
reached such a pitch of madness that they deemed the most extreme 
hardships the highest pleasures. If the king should happen to conquer 
Norway, he would experience more fatigue from each kingdom than 
enjoyment from one. Moreover, with their rations failing, if already 
pressed by want they were to extend this sea journey farther, the 
supplies would certainly not be adequate for their return. 


38.5. The silence that greeted this seemed to express approval, even 
though his words were more timorous than wise. Absalon, however, 
in his estimate of the speech took a different line from the rest of the 
company and, after dismissing his comrades, alone with Valdemar 
began to criticize him keenly: why had the king silently accepted 
Niels’s sentiments when they demanded the sternest censure, and 
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38.8. Later they pushed on to the region?" where, at this period of 


the summer solstice, they perceived that the nights were unusually 
bright and so like day that there seemed very little difference between 
them; during the night hours the light provided by the sun made it so 
easy to see that you could even read tiny writing. It was there that the 
Jutland notables, goaded by fear or impatience, approached the king 
with a plain admonition that he must return to his country, telling 
him that he had to disband his expeditionary force, because it was 
running out of food supplies; next year, if he were still of the same 
mind, they could come back, not by way of the Vik region, with its 
extended, winding fjords, but by a short, direct sea route from the 
borders of Vendsyssel. The private soldiers, grumbling about the 
food shortage, also supported these views, so much so that there was 
not a single commoner who did not cry out for a swift homecoming to 
relieve the lack of provisions. 


38.9. With the shouts of the mob dinning like this in his ears, the 
king had no alternative but to retreat from his purpose and offer a 
decision to cancel the expedition. But being unwilling to relieve his 
enemies of every disadvantage, he took away the finest vessels to be 
found in all Norway and so enriched his fatherland with a foreign 
navy. Thus, through the impatience of certain Jutlanders, hope of a 
major conquest was undermined, for if due persistence in this venture 
had been there, the Norwegian state would have remained in Danish 
hands. The aristocracy of Norway, who had attended the king on his 
arrival, omitted to accompany him on his return, since they were 
ashamed to abandon their country. 


39. 1. While these events were taking place, because the king had 
been preoccupied with activities too far distant, the inhabitants of 
Rügen, gaining self-confidence, staged a rebellion.” Since at the end 
of winter these folk became aware that Valdemar was planning a 
campaign against them, they secretly instigated someone of striking 
intelligence and accomplished fluency to undermine the king's 
proposal with his excellent skills in flattery. Nevertheless, when he 
the promontory at the north-east tip of the island, formed a large fortified temple precinct 
dedicated to the main god, Svantovit. Excavations have shown traces of habitation within 
the wall which protected Arkona's western side, the only one not facing the cliffs; in 
wartime the population of Arkona undoubtedly increased much. Erosion has reduced the 
walled area to about a third of its 12th-c. size, but the site of the temple, which for long was 


thought to have been swallowed by the sea, may have been identified during recent 
emergency excavations. 
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found himself quite unable to achieve this, he was reluctant that his 
own return should precede their enemy's arrival, in case he should 
incur suspicion by dissuading the citizens from war, or prove to be 
their ruin by urging them to resist. He therefore entreated Absalon to 
allow him to accompany the expedition until such time as his fellow- 
islanders requested his advice, because men of dull understanding are 
usually better content with recommendations they have asked for 
than with those offered to them. The king attacked Rügen at various 
points, but, whereas he found sources of booty everywhere, nowhere 
could he discover an occasion for battle, so that, drawn on by a 


craving to shed blood, he mounted a siege offensive against the town 
of Arkona. 


39.2. This fortress was situated high up on the peak of a promontory 
and was protected to the east, south, and north by natural rather than 
man-made defences; these cliffs looked like ramparts, whose summit 
exceeded the trajectory of an arrow shot from a crossbow. Their faces 
were also washed all round by the sea, but to the west the place was 
enclosed by a wall fifty cubits’ tall, whose lower half was formed of 
earth, while timbers interspersed with sods constituted the upper 
section. On the north side gushed the waters of a spring, to which the 
townsfolk had access by virtue of a shielded path. At one time Erik 
had forcibly blocked off their use of this, putting just as much hard 
pressure on the besieged citizens through thirst as with his arma- 
ments. In the middle of the city was a level space, on which could be 
seen a wooden temple?" of fine craftsmanship, inspiring reverence 
not only for the splendour of its decoration, but also because of the 
religious authority attaching to the idol set up there. Elaborate 
carvings glinted over the whole exterior circuit of the building, 
varied figures and shapes wrought with crude, primitive artistry. A 
single door gave admittance. The temple itself was enclosed by two 
surrounding screens, one inside the other; the outer one was solid and 
topped with a red roof, while the inner consisted, not of walls, but of 
bright curtains, hanging between four pillars, and was only linked 
with the outer structure by the roof and a few ceiling panels. 


^? Saxo's complex description of Svantovit’s temple makes good sense when compared 
with a gth-c. temple excavated at Gross-Raden, Mecklenburg. There the outer walls of the 
temple hall (size 11 x 7 m) consisted of a complicated two-layer construction of wooden 
boards with carvings on the exterior surface (Herrmann, S/amen in Deutschland, p. 312). 
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39.3. Ingens in ede simulacrum?” omnem humani corporis habitum 
granditate transcendens quatuor capitibus totidemque ceruicibus 
mirandum perstabat, e quibus duo pectus totidemque tergum 
respicere uidebantur. Ceterum tam ante quam retro collocatorum 
unum dextrorsum, alterum leuorsum contemplationem dirigere 
uidebatur. Corrase barbe, crines attonsi figurabantur, ut artificis 
industriam Rugianorum ritum in cultu capitum emulatam putares. 
In dextra cornu uario metalli genere excultum gestabat, quod 
sacerdos sacrorum eius peritus annuatim mero perfundere con- 
sueuerat, ex ipso liquoris habitu sequentis anni copias prospecturus. 
Leua arcum reflexo in latus brachio figurabat. Tunica ad tibias 
^prominens fingebatur, que ex diuersa ligni materia create tam 
arcano nexu genibus iungebantur, ut compaginis locus non nisi 
curiosiori* contemplatione deprehendi potuerit. Pedes humo contigui 
cernebantur, eorum basi intra solum latente. Haud procul frenum ac 
sella simulacri compluraque diuinitatis insignia uisebantur. Quorum 
ammirationem conspicue granditatis ensis augebat, cuius uaginam ac 
capulum preter excellentem celature decorem exterior argenti species 
commendabat. 


39.4. Solennis eidem cultus hoc ordine pendebatur. Semel quotannis 
post lectas fruges promiscua totius insule frequentia ante edem 
simulacri litatis pecudum hostiis solenne epulum religionis nomine 
celebrabat. Huius sacerdos preter communem patrie ritum barbe 
comeque prolixitate spectandus pridie, quam rem diuinam facere 
debuisset, sacellum, quod ei soli intrandi fas erat, adhibito scoparum 
usu diligentissime purgare solebat, obseruato ne intra edem halitum 
funderet. Quo quoties capessendo uel emittendo opus habebat, toties 
ad ianuam procurrebat, ne uidelicet dei presentia mortalis spiritus 
contagio pollueretur. 


39. 5. Postero die populo pre foribus excubante detractum simulacro 
poculum curiosius speculatus, si quid ex inditi liquoris mensura 


^4 A (cf. Compendium tunica ad tibias prominente cingebatur) 


71 The works of Saxo and Helmold are the main sources for the cult of Svantovit. 
Polycephalous idols were common among the Slavs, and Saxo describes another three 
below at xiv. 39. 39—41 (see e.g. Herrmann, Slamen in Deutschland, pp. 310—11, 317-19). 
The most famous preserved specimen is the Zbruch Idol in the Archaeological Museum of 
Kraków, 2.67 m in height, normally dated to the 9th c., and by some scholars identified with 
Svantovit. It differs from Saxo's description on several points: it is made of limestone, its 
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39. 3. Within the shrine stood a huge effigy,””’ its size surpassing the 
height of any human figure, and it was amazing to look upon in that it 
possessed four heads and necks, two of which looked over its chest, two 
over its back. They were so arranged that, before and behind, one head 
appeared to direct its gaze to the right, the other to the left. l'hey were 
fashioned with shaved beards and cropped hair, so that you would have 
thought the sculptor had tried hard to imitate the Rügen style of head 
adornment. In its right hand the idol carried a horn embellished with 
various types of metal, into which the priest who was versed in the 
god's rituals would once a year pour wine, and from the appearance of 
the liquid would predict the degree of plenty in the coming year. The 
left arm was bow-shaped, for the artist had shown it bent back into the 
statue's side. The god was represented with a tunic extending to its 
shins; these were made from a different species of wood and were 
attached at the knees, with the join so well hidden that the point of 
connection could scarcely be detected except by minute scrutiny. The 
feet were to be seen touching the floor, but the base on which they 
stood was hidden beneath ground level. Not far away the deity's bridle 
and saddle were on view, together with a great many of its divine 
accoutrements. People's astonishment at these was enhanced by the 
sight of a remarkably large sword, whose scabbard and hilt, quite apart 
from the exceptional beauty of the engraving, were set off by the silver 
sheen of their surface. 


39. 4. Its attendant worship was observed in this manner: once every 
year, after the crops had been harvested and when beasts had been 
offered as sacrificial victims, a milling throng from the whole island 
celebrated a ritual feast at the front of the temple to pay reverence to 
this idol. On the day before he was obliged to perform the sacred 
ceremony, its priest, conspicuous for his lengthy hair and beard, 
which went counter to common fashion in that land, used to take a 
broom and meticulously sweep out the sanctuary, where only he was 
allowed to enter; yet he had to be careful not to exhale within this part 
of the temple; each time he needed to breathe in or out he must run to 
the door, I suppose to avoid contaminating the god's presence by 
contact with the air from human lungs. 


39.5. The next day, while the populace kept watch in front of the 
doors, the priest would intently examine the drinking-vessel, which 


corpus is a four-sided pillar, each side showing an anthropoid front with two arms in bas- 
relief, and the four heads are joined beneath one single helmet or hat. 
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he had taken down from the statue, and if the quantity of fluid there 
had at all diminished, he concluded that it pointed to scarcity in the 
following year. Once he had perceived this, he would give orders for 
some of the latest crops to be stored away against the future. However, 
should he have observed no decrease in its usual level of fullness, he 
foretold a coming season of agricultural fertility. As a consequence of 
the omen he used to advise the people to avail themselves of the present 
year's resources, sometimes more sparingly, sometimes more lavishly, 
as the case might be. Then, having poured away the old wine as a 
libation at the image's feet, he filled the empty receptacle with the new 
vintage and, going through the motions of offering the god a drink, 
paid homage to the statue; afterwards, pronouncing a solemn formula, 
he begged prosperity for himself and his country, and increases in 
wealth and victories for its citizens. As soon as this was ended, he put 
the vessel to his lips and with great speed drained it in one unin- 
terrupted draught, whereupon he replenished it with wine and 
restored the horn to the idol's right hand. A round cake baked with 
honey was also brought as an offering, of such vast proportions that it 
almost matched the height of a man. Placing it halfway between himself 
and the crowd, he would ask whether he was visible to the islanders. 
When they answered that he was, the priest expressed the hope that 
they would not be able to see him in twelve months' time. By this 
manner of request he was not asking for his own or the people's deaths, 
but for an increase in the harvest to come. 


39. 6. Immediately after that in the name of the effigy he greeted the 
multitude assembled there, further urging them to complete their 
obeisance to this god by scrupulously carrying out the ceremonial 
rites, and guaranteed that they could absolutely depend on land and 
sea victories as a reward for their piety. Once these procedures were 
accomplished, they passed the rest of the day consuming a sumptuous 
banquet, turning the sacrificial feast into an entertainment in which 
they gratified their stomachs, and making the victims consecrated to 
the god serve their own self-indulgence. At this festive meal it was 
thought devout to abandon all temperance, but wicked to observe 
one's normal decorum. 


39. 7. In adoration of this idol each male and female offered annually 
the present of a coin. A third of all spoils and booty was also allotted 
to it, just as though these had been gained and won with its assistance. 
This deity had three hundred horses assigned to it and the same 
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number of votaries who rode to battle on them; all the profits 
acquired by these men, either through fighting or by theft, were 
submitted to the care of the priest; he melted down every weapon 
handle to make emblems of different kinds and various adornments 
for the temples, and consigned them to the inside of bolted chests, in 
which were stored many purple fabrics rotted with age, quite apart 
from vast sums of money. There too could be seen a huge number of 
public and private gifts, donated to accompany the anxious prayers of 
those petitioning for favours. 


39.8. This totem, then, to which all the Wends rendered adoration 
and tribute, was also honoured with offerings by neighbouring rulers 
with no regard for the violation of Christian principles. Among these 
others even Sven, king of Denmark,”” paid reverence to it, seeking to 
appease it with a choicely embellished goblet, and being prepared to 
yield his devotion to a foreign religion in preference to his native 
faith; for this sacrilege he later suffered the punishment of a miserable 
end. 


39.9. The god had other shrines, too, at a good many sites, and these 
were supervised by priests, not quite of equal rank with the first and 
wielding less power. Moreover, it had a claim to a particular white 
horse, the hairs of whose mane and tail it was considered impious to 
pluck out. Only the high priest had the right to feed and mount this 
animal, in case a more repeated use of the sacred creature should 
cause it to be held in less esteem. The people of Rügen believed that 
on its back Svantevit (that was the name they gave the idol) waged 
war against the opponents of his religion. Their major proof of this 
supposition was that, although it occupied its stall during the night, it 
frequently appeared bathed in sweat and splashed with mud in the 
morning, as if it had come back from hard exercise and had galloped 
over vast distances in its travels. 


39. 10. Auguries of the following nature were also taken from this 
horse? when they had decided to prosecute war against some region, 
three sets of spears would be erected in front of the temple by servants; 
each set consisted of a pair of spears Joined crosswise with the points 
thrust into the earth, and the same amount of space lay between each 
arrangement. At the time when they were thinking of conducting an 
enterprise against an enemy, a solemn prayer would first be offered, 
and then the priest would lead the horse in its trappings out from the 
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forecourt; if it stepped over each formation of spears with the right 
hoof before the left, this was accepted as a favourable prediction for 
undertaking the war. Yet if the left even once preceded the right, the 
plan to attack that territory was altered, and their date of sailing was 
only fixed properly after they saw the horse take three paces in turn 
which made the creature's advance auspicious. 


39. 11. When they were about to tackle various other pieces of 
business, they would divine the prospects for their wishes from the 
first meeting they had with an animal. If the omens were pleasing, they 
cheerfully pursued the journey they had embarked on. But if these 
were gloomy, they turned round and sought their own homes once 
more. The practice of prophesying fate was by no means unfamiliar to 
them. Three splinters of wood, white on one side, black on the other, 
were thrown like lots into their laps; the white uppermost enabled them 
to recognize good fortune, the dark, bad luck. Not even women were 
without this type of skill. Sitting by the hearth, they used to draw 
random lines in the ashes without counting them. If their number 
turned out to be even, they supposed that it forecast agreeable 
circumstances; if odd, they reckoned they could expect adverse events. 


39. 12. King Valdemar was eager to overthrow the religious rites of 
this city just as much as he wished to destroy its fortifications, and 
believed that by razing Arkona the heathen cult might be stamped out 
through the whole of Rügen. He was quite certain that as long as the 
idol remained it would be less easy to overcome the paganism of the 
inhabitants than their defences. So that he could take the place by 
storm all the more quickly, he set the entire army to the heavy labour 
of fetching a huge quantity of timber, suitable for building siege 
engines, from the nearby forests. 


39. 13. While his engineers were bending their efforts to constructing 
these machines, Valdemar stated that it was useless for them to give 
their attention to such preparations, seeing that they were going to 
capture the city sooner than expected. Being asked what auspice had 
led him to understand this, he replied that his prediction stemmed 
particularly from the fact that, when Charlemagne had at one time 
taken Rügen by assault and commanded its inhabitants to pay tribute 
to St Vitus of Corvey, who had died an illustrious martyr's death, "* 
the islanders, anxious to claim back freedom after their vanquisher's 
decease, exchanged thraldom for superstition and erected within their 
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that the inhabitants might be given time to surrender. Absalon replied 
that there would be no relaxation in the onslaught unless the 
townsfolk simultaneously withdrew their efforts to stop the blaze. 
When the barbarian assented to this condition, Absalon at once 
presented to the king the entreaties he had received, whereupon 
Valdemar immediately recalled his captains from the fighting so that 
they could confer about the situation; Absalon added that they should 
accede to the infidel's pleas, also pointing out that the later the 
citizens tried to calm the advance of the encroaching flames, the 
harder they would find the task. If they stopped trying to curb it, they 
would be ceding victory to the bonfire, even though their opponents 
remained at a distance. Our soldiers, on the other hand, though 
allowing themselves to remain inactive, would gain an advantage from 
the fire's strength which they could not attain with their own, seeing 
that the fire was itself fighting in the Danes' interests. Even if for the 
moment they desisted from the fray, they must not consider 
themselves idle; they were principally doing battle by means of 
outside assistance with no danger to themselves. 


39.25. After Absalon's scheme had received approval, the king gave 
the townsfolk a pledge of security, with the following provisos: they 
should hand over their effigy together with all the treasure dedicated to 
it, free the Christian prisoners from their imprisonment, letting them 
go without ransom, and undertake to honour all the articles of the true 
faith according to Danish ritual. Furthermore, they must turn over all 
the lands and estates consecrated to their gods for the use of the 
Christian priesthood and, whenever circumstances demanded, must be 
ready to assist in any campaign launched by the Danes, so that, once 
given the summons, they would never show reluctance to accompany 
the king’s soldiery. Meanwhile every year they were to contribute 40 
pieces of silver for every single yoke of oxen they possessed, and yield 
the same number of hostages as a guarantee that they would abide by 
those terms. 


39. 26. On hearing this decree, our people were suddenly kindled by 
the torches of mutiny and, avid for the spoils and blood of their foe, 
started to grumble loudly: if they were deprived of the rewards of their 
forthcoming victory, they would have carried away nothing from that 
debilitating struggle but wounds and bruises, and were not at liberty to 
take the vengeance they wished on those they had come close to 
conquering, to compensate for the many injuries they had received; 
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now they were obliged to give consideration, they muttered, to the 
welfare of those on whom, with a minimum of trouble, they could have 
exacted spectacular retaliation for all the booty wrested from them, all 
the devastation they had suffered on their own soil. Moreover, they 
threatened to forsake the king since, they maintained, he had not 
allowed them to capture the city and preferred a mean payment to a 
resounding victory. Annoyed by these buzzing criticisms, Valdemar 
took the commanding officers outside the camp, right away from the 
tumult, and enquired whether they would be better satisfied with the 
surrender or the sack of the town. 


39. 27. When they in turn aksed Absalon to state what he felt on this 
question, he declared firmly that the stronghold could undoubtedly be 
taken, but only at the expense of a long and costly siege. Though his 
aspirations, he said, were perversely interpreted by the common 
crowd, in giving beneficial advice he preferred to displease those 
who credited him with mischievous intentions, and not impair the 
safety of his friends by striving for a dubious advantage. Even if the 
fire, which had started more, it seemed, by a miracle from heaven than 
through any human agency, had almost turned to debris the upper 
section of the fortifications, composed of wattle, the solider structure of 
the lower portion would not yield to the flames, and on account of its 
height did not afford easy access to a hostile assault. Furthermore, the 
townsfolk would have repaired almost all the parts that had burnt down 
by reconstructing them with clay, and though the inhabitants to a 
certain extent were kept at bay by the violence of the blaze, they had 
been somewhat safeguarded by its help, since its fierce heat hindered 
our army’s attack no less than it did their defence. Besides, if the 
dwellers in Arkona were denied preservation, all the other towns on 
Riigen would make a virtue of necessity and turn on our troops all the 
more passionately inasmuch as they were resisting in desperation. But 
if they knew that the citizens had received our assurances of safety, the 
other towns would easily view their example as determining some 
protection for themselves. Therefore, as it might be considered more 
praiseworthy to encompass the storming of many strongholds on the 
one campaign rather than batter away doggedly at the siege of a single 
fortress, offers of surrender ought not to be snubbed. However, if the 
rest of his audience thought otherwise, they still should return their 
hostages unmolested, in case they might be judged as having treated 
these prisoners with less than genuine trustworthiness, or the Danish 
word be associated, contrary to custom, with any taint of unreliability. 
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39.28. Archbishop Eskil made sure that Absalon's views met with 
assenting voices, since he affirmed that the ordinary people should 
submit to their lords, not the lords to the people, and that it was wrong 
for the greater to yield to the will of the lesser. What more desirable 
conquest could anyone achieve—not just making the devotees of a 
pagan religion liable to tribute but making them bow to Christian 
worship? He suggested that the Danes also utilize the people of 
Arkona's energies to combat their remaining adversaries rather than 
look eagerly for their slaughter; it was all the more laudable to bring an 
enemy to submission than to kill him, inasmuch as gentleness is 
recognized as far superior to harsh treatment. On top of that, it 
would be somewhat more fitting to take over the garrisons of many 
strongholds at the same time than to prefer the blockade of one to the 
appropriation of all. His line of argument swayed the captains and won 
them over to his and Absalon's way of thinking. The king, too, was 
encouraged by their forceful advice, so that, patiently blocking his ears, 
he spurned the dangerous tongues of the mob. 


39. 29. Once the soldiers had been sent away to attend to their bodies’ 
needs, Absalon assumed the charge of taking hostages, and accepted 
as pledges either children, or in some cases their parents, who were 
admitted as security for their offspring, but only until the next day. 
While the bishop was snatching some sleep during the early hours of 
the following night, loud shouts were heard from one of the heathen, 
who was calling for the services of Gottschalk, the man Absalon used 
as an interpreter with the Wends. Gottschalk, woken by his voice, 
shouted back to ask what report he was bringing. When the visitor 
had requested access to Absalon and been given permission to 
approach, the prelate went to meet him outside his tent, where 
they spoke through the translator; the other began earnestly to 
beseech the bishop to let him bring news of Arkona's fortunes to 
the men of Karenz, so that he could urge them to forestall disaster 
without delay by concluding a similar kind of pact and thus ensure 
their own and their city's safety; he promised that he would return 
the following day to disclose their wishes. In addition he declared that 
his name was Granza, son of Littog, and that he had been born in 
Karenz; he said he was not a citizen of Arkona here, but a stranger 
who had arrived against his will after being sent over with others as 
reinforcements. In case his statements should be taken as deceptive, 
he showed how he had been disabled by a wound in the arm, which 
rendered him useless for giving assistance to the townspeople. 
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39. 30. Since Absalon judged that a man so seriously injured could 
hardly contribute anything vital to the enemy's power, and as he 
believed that it made little difference whether he incited his fellow- 
citizens to fight or surrender, he referred a decision on the man's 
request to the king. Having woken up Valdemar there and then, he 
sought his opinion on the question. The monarch told Absalon to 
make up his own mind on the matter, whereupon the bishop gave the 
answer to the waiting heathen that Valdemar had granted everything 
apart from the three days’ armistice that had been sought, for he was 
anxious to ensure that the foe were not given this long period to 
refortify their city. He promised to allow him the duration of the 
following day, because he did not wish to send him off entirely 
without cover of a truce, and stated that unless he presented himself 
with all the chieftains of Rügen for a meeting at the agreed time on 
the shore which lay next to his home town, there would be no further 
possibility of striking a pact. 


39.31. The next day Esbern and Sune, to whom the king had 
assigned the task of demolishing the idol, found themselves unable 
to wrest it from its position without the use of axes; they therefore 
first tore down the curtains which veiled the shrine, and then 
commanded their servants to deal swiftly with the business of hacking 
down the statue; however, they were careful to warn their men to 
exercise caution in dismantling such a huge bulk, lest they should be 
crushed by its weight and be thought to have suffered punishment 
from the malevolent deity. Meanwhile a massive throng of townsfolk 
ringed the temple, hoping that Svantevit would pursue the instigators 
of these outrages with his strong, supernatural retribution. 


39.32. The effigy, hewn off at the lower end of its shins, fell 
backwards against the nearby wall. Sune exhorted his helpers to 
smash down this wall so that they could haul out the image, but 
instructed them to be wary, since in their appetite for its destruction 
he did not want them to be too imperceptive of their own danger, 
exposing themselves negligently to the risk of being flattened by the 
falling staute. With a gigantic crash the idol tumbled to earth. The 
swathes of purple drapery which hung about the sanctuary certainly 
glittered, but were so rotten with decay that they could not survive 
touching. The sanctum also contained the prodigious horns of wild 
animals, astonishing no less in themselves than in their ornamenta- 
tion. A devil was seen departing from the inmost shrine in the guise of 
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a black animal," until it disappeared abruptly from the gaze of the 


bystanders. 


39.33. The inhabitants were then ordered to cast ropes round the 
idol so that it could be carted out of the city, but their ingrained, 
superstitious fear was such that they dare not perform this action 
themselves; they therefore commanded their prisoners and the town's 
foreign traders to drag it outside, considering it best for base creatures 
to expose themselves to the hazard of drawing divine wrath down on 
their heads. The inmates of Arkona were convinced that the sovereign 
power of the god, which they had always honoured with such devout 
worship, would wreak dire, instantaneous vengeance on its desecra- 
tors. It was then that different voices might be heard from among the 
citizens, some mourning the violence done to their deity, others 
greeting it with derision. Without doubt the more judicious members 
of the community were invested with deep shame when they realized 
how, like simpletons, they had been deceived in paying such senseless 
homage for so many years. When the totem had been lugged into the 
camp, it was met with astonishment by the assembled troops; nor did 
the captains allow themselves a proper chance of viewing it before the 
common soldiers had had their fill of gaping and then moved aside. 


39. 34. The rest of the day was spent taking the hostages who had 
stayed in the town the day before. But the army commanders sent 
their chaplains into the city to exercise their priestly duties and 
accustom a people ignorant of the faith to Christian rites by instilling 
holy teaching into their profane understandings. As evening 
approached, all those who ran the cookhouse attacked the effigy 
with their cleavers and chopped it into small faggots and sticks 
suitable for their fires. I could have imagined the men of Rügen at 
that stage being disgusted by their ancient idolatry, when they saw the 
divinity which they, their fathers, and grandfathers had regularly 
honoured with the most pious veneration disgracefully fed into the 
fire and watched it provide the service of cooking their enemies’ food. 
Afterwards our troops went about the double task of burning down 
the temple and building a church from the wood of their siege 
engines, thus transforming their instruments of war into an abode of 
peace. So the machines they had designed for crushing the bodies of 
their adversaries were now devoted to saving their souls. A day was 
also determined for the people of Rügen to hand over the treasure 
which had been dedicated to Svantevit as votive offerings. 
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39.35. His expletis Absalon Granze Karentinensis promissione 
ducibus exposita cunctisque eius experimentum sumi debere iudi- 
cantibus cum triginta nauigiis noctu discessit, rege sub primam 
lucem insequi monito. Tantus* autem  Karentinis Arkonensis 
expugnationis nuntio terror incesserat, ut locum, qui ab Absalone 
prenotatus erat, ante prefixum tempus accederent. Illic Granza equo 
insidens uoce eminus missa, quisnam classi preesset, rogabat. Quam 
postquam ab Absalone ductari cognouit, Granzam se esse confessus 
regem Tetiszlauum cum Iarimaro fratre’? et uniuersis Rugiane 
nobilitatis proceribus aduenisse perdocuit. Quos Absalon interposita 
fide naue exceptos ac per omnia Arkonensium exemplo deditionem 
pactos ad regis aduentum usque detinuit. 


39.36. Quo per omnia pactionibus assentiente solo larimaro ex 
Rugianorum optimatibus assumpto una cum Suenone Arusiensi^?? 
Karentiam pergit. Reliquos, quo tutius urbem peteret, per Esbernum 
fratrem epulis allectos non ante reditum suum dimittendos curauit. 
Triginta solos domesticos milites secum habebat, quorum maiorem 
partem orantibus Karentinis, ne quid rixe per eius comites in urbe 
concitaretur, remisit fidutiaque quam familia abundantior ad urbem 
contendit. Hec^' undique secus uoraginibus ac lacunis uallata 
unicum palustri ac difficili uado aditum habet, quo' siquis incautis 
uie excessibus* aberrauerit, in profundum paludis incidat necesse est. 
Hoc uadum emensis pretentus urbi callis occurrit. Hic ad portam 


ducit mediusque uallum et paludem interiacet. 


39.37. Itaque Karentini, quo deditionem suam concinniorem* 
efficerent, sex milium numerum explentes armati sese portis 
effundunt, uiamque nostrorum progressui opportunam  suffixis 
humo cuspidibus diuersa acie circumstare coeperunt. Quo aspectu 


^ discescit A ' A (cf. Krantz, Wandalia v. 14 Angusto itinere per medias paludes 
inceditur, quo si parum declinaueris, in horrendum coenum dilaberis); a quo Gertz (cf. 
above at vi. 9. 2 amplissimis a sobrietate excessibus aberrasset [so Stephanius, oberrasset A]) 


^? King Tetislav and his brother Jarimar became Christians, and as Valdemar's vassal, 
Tetislav reigned as prince of Rügen until at least 1170; Jarimar succeeded him and reigned 
until 1218. 

280 For Sven see n. 230 above. 

21 Karenz was the stronghold of the Rugian kings. It has traditionally been identified 
with an oval fortification (c.200 X 140 m) situated outside the town of Garz in south-east 
Rügen. However, a more likely one has been suggested recently, namely the huge 
fortification of Venz in central Rügen, much closer to Arkona, and therefore one which 
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39. 35. Once all this was finished, Absalon explained to the Danish 
military leaders the promise made by Granza of Karenz and they all 
judged that his offer should be put to the test; the prelate therefore 
departed at night with thirty ships, after the king had been advised to 
follow shortly before dawn. The inhabitants of Karenz were so terror- 
stricken at the news of Arkona's fall that they reached the spot fixed 
by Absalon even before the appointed hour. There Granza, seated on 
horseback, shouted from a distance to enquire who was in charge of 
the fleet. As soon as he learnt that it was headed by Absalon, he made 
known his identity and informed the bishop that King Tetislav had 
come there with his brother, Jarimar,’”’ and all the higher nobility of 
Rügen. Having pledged their safety, Absalon received them aboard 
his ship, where, after they had agreed to surrender on exactly the 
same terms as the citizens of Arkona, he kept them continuously until 
Valdemar's arrival. 


39. 36. When the Danish sovereign consented to all the stipulations 
of the covenant, Absalon, taking Jarimar alone of all the Rügen 
aristocracy, proceeded to Karenz accompanied by Sven of Arhus;?°° 
but to make sure that he should travel to that city in greater security, 
the remaining lords were inveigled to a feast by Esbern, brother of 
Absalon, who had given instructions that they were not to be released 
before his return. The prelate was attended solely by thirty men-at- 
arms from his household, the majority of whom he sent back when 
the people of Karenz begged that his retinue should not start up any 
brawls in the town; then he speedily made his way there, better 
furnished with confidence than companions. The stronghold??' was 
encircled by a barrier of deep bogs and pools, so that the only 
approach to it lay through a hazardous, marshy ford; if anyone strayed 
from this and thoughtlessly left the true path, he must necessarily 
plunge into the swampy abyss. Those who had traversed the ford 
were confronted by a footway which stretched to the city, extending 
between the marsh and the ramparts and leading right up to the gate. 


39.37. The citizens of Karenz, wishing to make their surrender more 
striking, formed a company of six thousand men, who streamed out 
from the gates carrying their weapons; after planting the tips of their 
spears in the earth, they began to border the route along which it 
suited our people to advance, in lines facing one another. When Sven 


squares better with Saxo’s description of events (see Kratzke et al., ‘Garz und Rugendahl 
auf Riigen im Mittelalter’). 
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grew numb at this sight and asked Absalon what the enemy's exodus 
spelt for them, the latter bade him have no fear, and explained that 
their emergence from the town arose from a keen desire to demon- 
strate obedience; if they had had it in mind to inflict harm, they could 
have executed their mischief more simply within the city walls. What 
supreme assurance, then, we should attribute to this man, who did 
not shrink from letting power over his life so readily be subject to the 
uncertain whim of an armed foe! Our warriors, also, strengthened by 
his example, did not waver in their expression or their ranks, but 
maintained a constantly steady pace, resting more hope merely in 
Absalon's protection than fear of the massed enemy. When the Danes 
had crossed the ford and begun to march along the road leading up to 
the fortifications, the people of Karenz, who had flocked round them 
in their hundreds on either side, prostrated their bodies on the 
ground, as if they were paying the reverence due to their gods; on 
rising they started to trail the soldiers' steps with friendly enthusiasm. 
As Absalon entered the city, the populace eagerly flowed out to 
welcome him, and he was received not so much as a diplomat 
pursuing his private negotiations as a facilitator of public peace. 


39. 38. The town was famous for three very notable temples that had 
been built there, worth visiting for the splendour of their noble 
architecture; the authority attaching to the local deities had won them 
almost as much reverence as was commanded by the powerful god of 
the state among the citizens of Arkona. Now this locality, though 
empty in the time of peace, at that period stood crammed with 
numerous dwellings. These were three storeys high, the lowest one 
providing support for the weight of the middle and highest floors. 
Moreover, the houses were so tightly packed together that, were 
boulders to be hurled into the city from ballistas, they would never 
strike bare earth when they fell. In addition, such a fierce stench of 
filth pervaded every home in the community that it tormented their 
bodies no less than fear racked their minds. In view of these factors it 
was obvious to our army that the people of Karenz could not have 
resisted a siege; the Danes saw no reason to be any longer amazed at 
the inhabitants! swift capitulation when they clearly perceived how 
confined they were forced to be. 


39.39. The largest shrine was surrounded by its own forecourt, but 
both spaces were enclosed with purple hangings instead of walls, 
while the roof gable rested only on pillars. Therefore our attendants 
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tore down the curtains adorning the entrance area and eventually laid 
hands on the inner veils of the sanctuary. Once these had been 
removed, an idol made of oak, which they called Rügevit,^? lay open 
to the gaze from every quarter, wholly grotesque in its ugliness. For 
swallows, having built their nests beneath the features of its face, had 
piled the dirt of their droppings all over its chest. A fine deity, indeed, 
when its image was fouled so revoltingly by birds! Furthermore, in 
its head were set seven human faces, all contained under the surface 
of a single scalp. The sculptor had also provided the same number of 
real swords in scabbards, which hung on a belt at its side, while an 
eighth was held brandished in its right hand. The weapon had been 
inserted into its fist, to which an iron nail had clamped it with so firm 
a grip that it could not be wrenched away without severing the hand; 
this was the very pretext needed for lopping it off. In thickness the 
idol exceeded the width of a human frame, and its height was such 
that Absalon, standing on the toes of its feet, could hardly reach its 
chin with the small battleaxe he used to carry. 


39. 40. The men of Karenz had believed this to be the god of war, as 
though it were endowed with the strength of Mars. Nothing about the 
effigy was pleasant to look at, for its lineaments were misshapen and 
repulsive because of the crude carving. Every citizen was possessed by 
sheer panic when our henchmen began to apply their hatchets to its 
lower legs. As soon as these had been cut through, the trunk fell, 
hitting the ground with a loud crash. Once the townsfolk beheld this 
sight, they scoffed at their god's power and contemptuously forsook 
the object of their veneration. 


39. 41. Not satisfied with its demolition, Absalon's workforce now 
stretched their hands all the more eagerly towards the image of 
Porevit, worshipped in the temple close by. On it were implanted five 
heads, though it had been fashioned without weapons. After that 
effigy had been brought down, they assailed the sacred precinct of 
Porenut.”** Its statue displayed four faces and a fifth was inserted in 
its breast, with its left hand touching the forehead, its right the chin. 
Here again the attendants did good service, chopping at the figure 
with their axes until it toppled. 


polemics against the pagan gods, as in Lactantius (Divinarum institutionum libri septem, ed. 
Heck and Wlosock, 2005), ii. 4) and Arnobius (Adversus nationes, ed. van der Putten, vi. 16). 
284 Porevit and Porenut were possibly gods of the sky and thunder. 
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39. 42. Absalon then issued a proclamation that the citizens must burn 
these idols inside the city, but they immediately opposed his command 
with entreaties, begging him to take pity on their overcrowded city and 
not expose them to fire after he had spared their throats. If the flames 
crept to the surrounding area and caught hold of one of the huts, the 
dense concentration of buildings would undoubtedly cause the whole 
mass to go up in smoke. For this reason they were bidden to drag the 
statues out of the town, but for a long time the people resisted, 
continuing to plead religion as their excuse for defying the edict; 
they feared that the supernatural forces would exact vengeance and 
cause them to lose the use of those limbs they had employed to carry 
out the order. In the end Absalon taught them by his admonitions to 
make light of a god who had not power enough to rise to his own 
defence; once they had become confident of being immune from 
punishment, the citizens were quick to obey his directions. 


39. 43. It is not surprising to find that they were afraid of the might 
exercised by those divinities, when they recalled how they had often 
chastised the people's lustful behaviour. It was common for males of 
that town, if they were admitted to have intercourse with women, to get 
stuck like dogs; after lingering a while they found they were unable to 
prize themselves apart, and occasionally both parties were hoisted 
against each other on poles to provide a laughing-stock for the populace 
through the spectacle of their unwonted union. This unsavoury marvel 
made the people offer pious reverence to those despicable images, since 
they believed that a phenomenon wrought by devils’ magic had been 
accomplished through the influence of these gods. 


39. 44. So that he might better show them that the idols deserved 
disdain, Sven made it his business to stand high on top of them while 
the men of Karenz were heaving them away. In so doing he added 
affront by increasing the weight and harassed the pullers as much 
with humiliation as with the extra burden, when they viewed their 
deities in residence lying beneath the feet of a foreign bishop. 


39. 45. While Sven was indulging in these activities, Absalon returned 
to Karenz in the evening, after consecrating three burial grounds in the 
countryside near that city, and, once the idols had been destroyed, 
made his way to the ships in pitch darkness accompanied by Jarimar, 
whom he made dine with him. As a result of having spent three 
consecutive nights without rest, the prelate's vision had been so 
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had brought forward her right hand to grasp a glowing plate of metal, 
so that she might clear her name of dishonour; suddenly the iron 
which she had been about to take hold of, as though shunning contact 
with her innocent hand, rose high into the air, regardless of its own 
weight; there it swung about, following the progress of the woman as 
she walked along until, when its flight must bring it before the altar, it 
fell to the ground of its own volition amid the awed wonder of the 
bystanders. This phenomenon not only freed the wife from disgrace 
but inclined the dispositions of the onlookers to deeper piety. She was 
certainly not rash in putting her chastity to the trial of such a 
precarious proof, since her conscience, sound and untainted, furn- 
ished her body and mind with certainty. 


39. 49. After the capture of Riigen every corner of the Baltic was still 
polluted with the blemish of piracy and so the Danes prepared a clever 
scheme whereby, when the numbers of their fleet had been surveyed, 
every fourth ship was to keep watch for those sea robbers, as long as the 
seasons and conditions would allow it; in this way the continued 
vigilance of certain crews would relieve them of universal hardship. 
Our nation saw as great an advantage in the constant service performed 
by a few as in the divided employment of the entire navy. For this duty 
they decided to choose young bachelors in particular, so that nostalgia 
for the marriage bed should not dull men’s zest for warfare. Absalon 
and Christoffer were appointed as their commanders. Not content with 
searching the approaches to home waters, they also scoured the coasts 
of Riigen and the winding inlets of the Liutizians. 


40.1. At about the same period envoys of the king who had been 
dispatched to Rome??? to obtain permission for the canonization of his 
father and for paying sacred homage to his soul returned with a letter 
that met his wishes. Once he had been informed of this, Valdemar 
issued a proclamation summoning all the Danish nobility to Ringsted, 
where he arranged that he would institute divine honours for his 
parent and royal honours for his son at the festival of St John, which 
is held in midsummer; he believed that he himself would enjoy a 
notably large increase in fame, if on a single day he presented one of 
them with an altar, the other with a crown, the kingdom to the boy in 
his childhood while the common religion sanctified the other’s spirit. 
The monarch reckoned that nothing else in the world would afford 
him greater pleasure than to see his son endowed with the emblems of 
his own sovereignty while he himself was still alive. 
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40.2. Besides this he gave orders that ships should be called away from 
a nearby base and should take up a distant station in order to strike all 
the more swiftly at certain pirates of thoroughgoing savagery, and that 
they should make their way home before the feast of St John, so that the 
crews could take part in the celebrations. As they were leaving, he also 
gave warning that they ought not to attack buccaneers of this kind 
hastily, for it was their custom to fight with more cunning than valour; 
when a hostile fleet appeared on the scene, their habit was to draw their 
vessels up on to the shore and then deliberately run and hide, giving 
their foes unrestricted opportunity to bear down on them, but then, 
immediately the pirates saw that the rowers, glowing with eagerness, 
had brought their ships to land at various points on the shore, they 
would suddenly burst out again from their cover, seize hold of the boats 
by thrusting their arms through the oar holes, and drag them up on to 
the beach; once they had done this, they first buried the sailors under a 
hail of stones and missiles, before they pierced the ships with their 
swords and put an end to their use with scores of apertures. Therefore 
although these villains gave the appearance of fleeing, it was unwise to 
pursue them too hotly, for their flight ought to be a cause for anxiety no 
less than an attack; when they turned their backs, one should not press 
after them too impetuously, but instead make for the shore, sailing in 
an orderly formation and come in to battle with them keeping together 
in a steady line. Those who acted in this fashion would be assured of a 
prompt victory, because these sea rovers fought without armour and 
with near-naked bodies, relying as a rule more on their cunning than 
their gear. Fired by his advice, they brought their vessels to Oland. 


40.3. Now though the Swedes and Danes were at loggerheads, the 
Danish warriors felt it best to spare this island, since they did not care 
to wreak destruction on Christians that was intended for heathens, 
choosing rather to honour the faith they shared than keep up hostilities 
between their realms. Here they learnt from the islanders that a 
combined gang of Kurlanders and Estlanders was carrying out its 
raids from a port not far away;*’ forgetful of their king's warning in 
their scorn for these foes, they aimed for the location which had been 
made known to them, each ship as fast as it could travel, and raced each 
other into the harbour. An Estland lookout vessel, once it had spied 
this, rowed off to the high seas, preferring to escape by a roundabout 
route sooner than convey intelligence of this sighting to its fleet of 
companions. 
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40. 4. When all the other pirates discovered the assault, they lugged 
their craft up on to the mainland and began to hide intentionally in 
the scrub of a neighbouring forest. Foolishly misunderstanding their 
ruse, Sven Skoling and Neils of Vendsyssel sped furiously with 
powerful strokes of their oars and jumped out onto the shore with 
all their rowers; here they were met by the barbarians, who had 
executed a sudden, crafty volte-face, and after a long and arduous 
struggle paid for their neglect of the king's admonitions with death. 
While Tue the Tall and Esger, two of Absalon's prominent knights, 
were desperate to bring them help, they joined in the fate?” of those 
whose lives they so much desired to shield. Magnus the Scanian, 
vexed more than frightened by these perils his comrades were facing, 
landed in a different area of the beach, but his encounter with the foe 
led to a similar result. As soon as the heathens had emptied all these 
ships of oarsmen, they hacked through their timbers with battleaxes 
and sank them in deep water. 


40. 5. Christoffer gazed at this slaughter of Danish soldiers, but plied 
the oars to keep his vessel moving at only a moderate speed and held off 
from land. When, however, the ship was floating broadside to the 
shore, these adversaries pelted it with such a heavy barrage of rocks 
that the oarsmen were happy merely to protect their own persons 
without finding the power to attack others, and were no longer free to 
think of dealing, only of ducking blows. As soon as Esbern perceived 
this situation, loth that the royal blood should be seen as entrusted to 
his care for nothing, he made a beeline for the mainland and plunged 
straight into the volley of stones, so that, in interposing his own vessel, 
he saved the young man, taxed by dangers, from imminent doom. But 
with brute force the savage throng at once seized the hull, wounded the 
men stationed at the prow, and made sure they lost no time hauling the 
ship on to the strand. 


40.6. After Esbern had shot three bolts from his crossbow and seen 
them all miss their mark, he smashed the weapon which had proved so 
ineffective in his hands and walked, clad in armour, from poop to prow, 
where, for a considerable part of the day, with his amazing vigour of 
mind and body he held off unaided all those opponents. In the end he 
was so bruised by the stones and pounded by shafts that he even lost the 
use of his legs and, regaining the stern with some difficulty, sat down 
on the deck. He had now been abandoned by his fellows, who all except 
one had dived into the ocean under the pressure of fear; yet when he 
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caught sight of the barbarians leaping into the ship, whose sides they 
had now breached with their axes, he did not forget his old courage but, 
gathering his energies yet again, took on these foes once, twice, and 
even a third time, until he routed them and hurled furiously back at 
them the missiles they had showered on him, turning to his own 
advantage what those others in their violence had directed towards his 
ruin. 


40. 7. Finally, with deadened muscles and worn out by utter fatigue, 
he yielded to weakness rather than to the enemy, and had already 
begun to retreat step by step in order to recuperate his strength, when a 
rock struck him such a heavy blow on the head that he nearly collapsed 
lifeless just before reaching the stern. And when the pagans had 
climbed into the ship and a horde of them were rushing forward to 
cut him to pieces as he lay there, his sole remaining companion, finding 
his words unable to rouse the half-dead man, clasped Esbern with his 
right arm and pulled him upright; the mere sight of his standing figure 
was enough to drive back the mob of converging opponents. Their 
experience of his bravery had been such that his appearance no less 
than his strength filled them with panic. Once he had eventually 
returned to his senses, he wished to know why on earth his comrade 
was annoying him like this; but after he had learnt how the boat had 
filled with barbarians, regaining his former vitality, he beat them all 
back, made his way to the bows and briskly took up the fight until, his 
powers almost spent, he wanted to retreat to the mast, but again fell 
down semiconscious, and would have perished if Christoffer's rowers 
had not rapidly taken him off the ship and saved his life. 


40.8. These events made the rest warier about landing. For this reason 
they exercised greater prudence and stood off, waging combat from a 
distance with their slings and spears. Since the approach of darkness 
seemed likely to inhibit any further attempts at action, the Danes held a 
discussion with a view to postponing conflict, but thought it wise for 
sentinels to keep watch, in case any ship belonging to the heathens 
slipped unobtrusively out of the harbour in the night and made its 
escape. Now that the pagans realized they were cooped in by such a 
large blockading fleet, hopelessness gave way to courage, and they 
began to consider flight no longer, but victory. Therefore, partly with 
their own and their adversaries’ vessels which they had commandeered, 
and to some extent with piles of logs and tree trunks from the forest, 
they built a fortification the size of a castle with two very restricted 
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doorways, awkward narrow entries through which a person had to 
creep stooping as if they were back passages. The sides, too, which they 
had constructed out of ships's timbers, they protected externally by 
sails rolled into numerous layers, copying as a means of defence the way 
textiles are stitched together. Apart from that, some people put their 
effort into cutting stakes and chopped away at the ends until they were 
sharp, others busied themselves gathering from the beach stones 
suitable for flinging; to make sure their spirits did not appear at all 
languid, they sang and danced like maenads to affect gladness, whereas 
the Danes passed that dreary night without uttering a sound. 


40.9. Then Luke, Christoffer's secretary and a Briton by birth, 
poorly versed in letters, yet exceptionally learned in his knowledge 
of history,"? perceived the subdued hearts of our soldiers and, by 
shattering the gloomy, mournful silence with a ringing voice, brought 
cheerfulness in place of worry. By recalling the manliness of their 
ancestors his superb narrative skill excited our men to take revenge on 
their friends! murderers; not only did he dispel their depression, but 
even put fresh resolution into all their hearts, and you would scarcely 
believe it if I told how much verve was instilled into the minds of our 
troops by this foreigner's speech. 


40. 10. As soon as daylight returned, a few were left behind to guard 
against any of the enemy sneaking off, while the rest disembarked on 
the shore a good way away from their opponents! camp, so that in the 
preparatory stages they should not endure attacks if the foe unexpect- 
edly appeared. Those who were better equipped with arms and armour 
were ordered to march in the front line and all the common soldiers 
were positioned behind them. The barbarians, however, did not 
descend from their fortress in battle order but in an uncoordinated 
fashion; raising ear-splitting yells, they began to shoot forward into the 
fray, believing that the Danes would be horror-struck by this violent 
hullabaloo and were bound to succumb at the first sharp encounter. In 
fact, such massive panic did spread in response to their shouting, that 
not merely terror but even flight resulted among those stationed in the 
rear ranks. But the enemy's reception by the leading warriors was 
rather different from anything the barbarians anticipated, and they 
were forced to dash back to their encampment as hurriedly as they had 
left it. A good number of them were cut down, but only a single man on 
our side was hurt, Oluf,” who had to be carried half-conscious back to 
the shore, sapped by huge loss of blood after his throat had been 
pierced by a shaft. 
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40. 11. Primus Nicolaus Sticonis’ filius, uir genere et uiribus iuxta 
splendidus, defensam a barbaris munitionem irrupit, sed in ipso mox 
aditu uehementi fustis ictu exceptus procubuit. Quem Ako frater 
proprii corporis obiectu protegere cupiens dirum in gutture uulnus 
excepit. Quorum fortitudinis uestigia ceteri insecuti facto* irruptionis 
gradu cum contemptu periculorum atrocius in hostem grassantur. 
Quibus etiam, qui excubiis preerant, superuenientes opem tulere, alii 
malis appositis munimenti fastigium transcendentes ferendi sociis 
auxilii studio hostilibus sese globis immergunt. Tanta autem in 
barbaros strages exercita est, ut ex "ipsa eorum" multitudine ne 
cladis quidem nuntius superstes reperiretur. At nostri prede partici- 
patione" acta refectisque nauigiis nobilium sociorum cadauera sal- 
lientes ignobilibus ibidem tumulatis in patriam referenda curabant. 


40.12. Qua inita Waldemarum apud Ryngstadium magna cum 
optimatum frequentia regio apparatu feriantem reperiunt. Vbi 
Lundensis pontificis ministerio, cuius id exequendi officium erat, et 
patris eius ossa are traduntur et filius septem annos natus ^Kanutus 
rex consecratus" regia in sella purpura^ uenustatur. 


41. I. Quibus debita religione celebratis Helgo pontifex Asloensis et 
Stephanus Vpsalensis ab Erlingo missi editiore loco occupato pacem 
Noruagiensibus benigno precabantur alloquio. Quam a rege eo 
potissimum die concedendam esse monstrabant, quo et filium 
diademate et parentem altario honoratum uidisset, tantumque“ 
excellenti eorum facundie tributum est, ut Erlingo familiaris colloquii 
aditus promitteretur. Ad quem Esbernus^ poscente Helgone nondum 


m-m 


’ Stigonis Stephanius ipsorum Kinch " A (cf. Krantz distributis inter se 
spoliis); partitione Knabe Kinch; Kanutus rex consecratur A; del. 7. Olrik, suspecting a 
later addition (cf. Vetus chronica Sialandie anno 1 170 p. 41 Et, sicut legitur in Gestis Danorum, 
patris eius—id est Waldemari Primi—ossa are traduntur, et filius vii. annos natus—id est 
Kanutus, filius eiusdem Waldemari—regia in sella purpura uenustatur; Krantz mentions the 
consecration Interim apud Ringstadium Lundensis Archiprzsul diui Kanuti reliquias in aram 
euexit, Kanutique nepotis Regis consecrationem impleuit, Compendium omits it 
Archiepiscopus ossa sancti Kanuti are imposuit et filium regis Kanutum iam septem annos 
habentem coronauit; cf. also below at xvi. r. r about Cnut unctionis sue tempore) 
? purpera 4 


0—o0 


4l * Stephanius; tantum quod A ^ Esburnus 4 


7! Niels and Age were the sons of Absalon’s and Esbern's cousin, Stig, and Valdemar's 
sister, Margrete. 

7? On 25 June 1170; see xiv. 40. 1 and n. 286 above. Saxo is unusually brief in his 
account of this very important political event, but Valdemar's two main achievements stand 
out clearly. The anointing and coronation of a son and heir to the throne in his father's 
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40.11. Niels Stigson,”’' a man of magnificent family as well as 


physique, was the first to force his way into the fort being defended 
by the heathens, but at the very entrance he soon met with a furious 
blow from a cudgel, which prostrated him. His brother, Age, keen to 
interpose his own body to protect him, received a terrible wound in 
the throat. But the rest, following the precedent of these brave 
individuals and finding a foothold to break in, made an even fiercer 
assault on their opponents, oblivious of every danger. Those who had 
been given responsibility for keeping watch now also arrived to lend 
them aid; others propped up masts, which enabled them to surmount 
the parapet of the fort and, zealous to assist their comrades, plunged 
into the enemy throng. The carnage wrought on those heathens was 
so extensive that out of all their host not one survivor was to be found 
who could report the disaster. Our countrymen, having shared out 
the booty and refitted the ships, buried their commoners on the spot, 
but salted the bodies of their noble colleagues so that they might have 
them transported back to the fatherland. 


49.12. When they entered Denmark, they discovered Valdemar at 
Ringsted in regal panoply, celebrating the festival amid a great 
concourse of the aristocracy; here in attendance was the archbishop of 
Lund, whose duty it was to officiate on this occasion, when the bones 
of Valdemar’s father were being consigned to the altar and the king’s 
son, Cnut, after being consecrated, was being handsomely enthroned 
in royal purple at the age of seven. 


41.1. When these ceremonies had taken place with the appropriate 
ritual, Helge, bishop of Oslo, and Stefan of Uppsala were sent by 
Erling to Valdemar; after ascending to an elevated position, they 
spoke graciously and sued for a truce on behalf of the Norwegians. 
They pointed out that peace should be granted on this of all days, on 
which the king had seen his son dignified with a crown and his sire 
with an altar; so much respect was allotted to their accomplished 
eloquence that Erling was promised an audience and a friendly 
discussion with the king. At Helge’s request, Esbern, although his 


lifetime violated the customs of Danish elective monarchy, but Valdemar followed a 
contemporary European trend also practised in England and Germany. To secure sainthood 
for a close family member was another effective way of strengthening the legitimacy of a 
particular branch of the ruling family. The canonization of Cnut Lavard had been in 
preparation for many years; a shrine for his remains had been made, and Valdemar acquired 
gold for its adornment as early as 1157-60 (DD, i. 2, no. 122). 
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injuries had not yet healed completely, was directed to proceed as an 
envoy to Erling, two other Norwegians, Erling and Ivar, being kept in 
the meantime with the king as hostages. 


41.2. At the assembly Erling gave Esbern many arrogant replies, but 
the latter responded with many bold retorts. He was detained at 
Erling’s house, while the other, with four ships, sailed to Zealand 
accompanied by Stefan of Uppsala to hold talks with Valdemar. 
Absalon was returning with a large fleet, after having recently 
escorted the king to Jutland, when he saw Erling arriving at the 
port of Isore; telling his associates not to attempt any aggressive 
behaviour, for he did not want these newcomers to take fright, he 
calmly welcomed Erling from his voyage and, dismissing the greater 
part of his fleet, even conducted him to the king. When the 
Norwegian was greeted with rebukes at their first day’s talks, he 
lost hope of reaching an agreement, but entreated Absalon, using 
Stefan as an intermediary, to let him depart unharmed. The bishop 
told him not to feel any more alarm than if he were in his own native 
land, so that Erling again sought conference with the king and 
procured peace on fair terms.^? 


41.3. All the Norwegian lords were obliged to swear the same form 
of oath as Erling, who vowed faithfully that in the event of his son 
Magnus dying without any legitimate issue, he would attend to the 
upbringing of King Valdemar’s son, still a very small boy; this young 
Cnut would first become jarl of Norway and then heir to the 
kingdom.^* In addition, Erling was made the king’s vassal and 
guaranteed to fit out sixty Norwegian ships to accompany Valdemar, 
as often as circumstances demanded it. The contents of this covenant 
he later promulgated at an assembly back in Norway, where he 
commended the Danes’ honourable diplomacy. As Erling went off, 
Tue?” followed him in his own ship, so that he might escort Esbern 
back to Denmark. Through the liberality of the people, Esbern on the 
point of embarkation was heaped with bows and spears as presents to 
mark his departure. 


41.4. When he had reached Odsherred,"^ he found out from his 
scouts that the king had set off on an expedition to Pomerania; asked 
whether they had seen any pirates recently, they gave him the 


2% The north-west part of Zealand. The long peninsula which juts out to the west is 
called Sjællands Odde. The island of Sejerø lies c.15 km south-west of its tip. 
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information that near on forty vessels had put in at the island of 
Sejero, but said they could not tell whether these were traders or a 
squadron of freebooters. Hearing this news, Esbern aimed to skirt 
past them by night without their knowledge, but paid too little heed 
to the phase of the moon; he had decided to avoid the land 
completely, giving it as wide a berth as possible, since he heartily 
wished to stay out of the pirates’ sight. Nevertheless, while he sought 
to avail himself of the darkness, he was suddenly betrayed by the 
brilliant moonlight. For the Wends, sighting his sail on that clear 
night, blocked with their flotilla the path his vessel would take. As 
soon as he observed this, Esbern exhorted his sailors to snatch up 
arms and stand at their stations wearing mail shirts; the remaining 
warriors he led to the bows and bade them fire their shafts at the 
enemy from each side of the vessel, so that, compelled to defend their 
own lives, the pirates would molest those of others with less vigour. 
He also instructed them that, when their sails had brought them 
through the first barricade of enemy ships, under his leadership they 
should set up the same kind of defence at the stern as they had done 
in the prow; they must also take care that during the struggle no one 
but himself should venture to utter a syllable, so that their comman- 
der’s orders might be better heard. If he chanced to be killed, they 
must respect Tue’s authority; if Tue should die, it would be Esger’s 
turn to issue directions;?" if both were struck down, he said, then 
there would be precious little fighting left to do. 


41. 5. Atthe point where Esbern eventually felt it desirable to don his 
hauberk, the helmsman was anxious to know how he could protect 
himself, since both his hands were taken up with the business of 
steering and neither was free to be employed in the needful task of 
self-defence. Straight away Esbern handed over the piece of armour 
which he had been about to put on, preferring to expose his own 
person to the enemy sooner than allow his helmsman to remain 
vulnerable. His action equipped one man's body with steel, and 
revitalized the spirits of everyone, as he revealed how much he 
despised his opponents. They strove obediently and energetically to 
fulfil Esbern's intentions, and after they had broken through the 
massed line of the foe's fleet, they repulsed the first wave of attack by 
their Wendish pursuers with the power of their missiles. A second 
assault, carried out with somewhat greater determination, was staved 
off in a similar manner. By the third attempt the heathens, astonished 
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42.4. From there they came to the island of Gristow,*°’ where the 


king gave instructions that they should refain from incendiarism, for 
he wanted to spare the corn that was essential for his horses’ fodder. 
Very soon after, when they had progressed downstream, they reached 
the town of Kammin; once the territory to the north of it had been 
laid waste with fire and sword, battle was joined on the bridge there. 
Crawling beneath it through shallows known only to them, the 
Wends thrust their spears right up through the cracks in an effort 
to inflict stealthy wounds on our soldiery. But in no time a mass of 
Danish boats repelled this cunning interference. The weakness of the 
bridge, ever on the point of collapse, was also a cause for concern, 
more so in fact than the enemy's ferocity. For this reason the Danes 
withdrew their attack on the town and returned to Gristow. 


42.5. Here, with the whole army in a state of extreme uncertainty 
about the expedition's return, they debated the subject, but were 
unsure which path to follow back to the sea. Since the Pomeranian 
Lake?" flows into the Baltic through three outlets, they decided to 
reject two of them, that is, the Peene and the Swina Channels, owing 
to the wearisome length of those routes, and opted to take the nearest 
exit, the one close to Kammin. However, there was a man named 
Gere, who, being well acquainted with the topography of that area, 
affirmed that this waterway was so shoal-ridden and of such 
untrustworthy depth that it could only be navigated at high tide. 
Absalon was dispatched with three ships to investigate matters, but 
was hindered by the proximity of a wild sea, and was therefore unable 
to take accurate soundings of the river bed. 


42.6. Where this river emerges from the lake, it flows out into a rather 
narrow channel and, as it progresses, increasing its breadth beyond that 
of an ordinary stream, forms or meets a vast marsh; but where it runs 
into the sea, it again resumes its earlier restricted width. Although the 
royal fleet should have waited until Absalon's return, in their impa- 
tience to sail, the mariners forgot the warning they had been given and, 
putting haste before directions, rushed on to where the river branched; 
by taking pilotage into their own hands they found themselves in some 
very awkward stretches of that watercourse. As Christoffer was 
keeping guard behind, protecting the Danes’ rear, the Wendish 
ships attacked, and he had a hard time of it entering the river. 
Nevertheless, to some extent by his own energies and to some extent 
with the help of his associates, he fought off this particular assault. 
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either bank. Only the Rugians, employing this technique, succeeded 
in bringing six light craft out, but as the remainder were heavily laden 
with cargo, it would have been simpler to take them to pieces than to 
haul them away. Thus despite the boundless enthusiasm of our troops 
to push forward, their prolonged labours to get outside the river 
mouth were futile, till the king recalled them and they grudgingly 
relinquished the attempt. So keenly was everyone, Absalon excepted, 
spurred on by his longing to use this outlet. The prelate, on the other 
hand, had discovered when he examined the waterway that the depth 
of its estuary would not admit the draught of their ships. 


42.10. In the meantime Kazimar, delighting in the clumsy with- 
drawal of our soldiery, fetched a fleet of fifty vessels to the entrance of 
the river in order to blockade it, considering that his adversaries had 
run out of luck and nothing was left for them but death or capture. 
He had two talented bowmen, Kóne and Kirin, whom Henry, in his 
dislike for the Danes, had sent across to support the Wends. Bugislav 
also appeared with cavalry forces, after having dispatched more ships 
to assist his brother; yet he charged the people of Julin with 
cowardice, scorning them for not coming to blows with our army. 


42.11. These occurrences so cramped the hearts of the Jutlanders 
with fear that, surrounding Absalon as if they were at a public 
meeting, they had no scruples about openly attacking him with abuse, 
ascribing to his leadership the actions they had engaged in under the 
influence of their own impetuosity. On top of that they started to 
complain in womanish strains, almost with wails, that at one time a 
king’s resolves depended on the judgement of distinguished men, but 
were now based on the advice and opinions of every complete fool. 
The Danes, they said, had arrived at a situation where they must not 
anticipate any hope of return. All the people should put their backs 
into dragging a few ships clear, so that the king and his nobles could 
make their escape, and prevent Danish power and reputation from 
collapsing in ruins within a second. This tirade Absalon bore so 
patiently and with such equanimity that he seemed to shed none of 
his usual qualities of mind or expresssion, and contented himself only 
with reminding them not to pour out in the present instance a torrent 
of words which they would squirm to recall in the future. 


42. 12. It so chanced that Skorre Vagnson*” came upon them direct- 


ing all this criticism and at first could not clearly make out what topic 
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they were dealing with amid the hubbub of people's voices. But when 
the wrangling came to a halt and the din abated, he understood that it 
was Absalon whom the bystanders were tearing to pieces with their 
slanderous comments and said: ‘Fellow-soldiers, you've lost your wits, 
trampling on such a diligent, devout, and mighty individual with your 
foul, impudent abuse, as if he'd committed some crime or misdemea- 
nour, and just like females hurling these cowardly, clamorous insults, 
which put you valiant warriors to shame. It's wrong to set an unjust 
valuation on brave, vigorous labours. Under this very man's captaincy 
we've marched in arms across parts of the world which our grand- 
fathers never even had the opportunity to set eyes on. Our chiefs 
certainly have a legitimate right to command and we soldiers have a 
proper duty to follow them. For this reason it suits us to rely on our 
own energies, while at the same time we must be governed by others' 
directions; we shouldn't be defended as well as conducted by one and 
the same person. So it's right for us to be thankful to someone who's 
staked his fate so often for the sake of our profit and victory, under 
whose courageous guidance we've reached an urgent situation in which 
we can't do other than safeguard his life with our weapons. It's essential 
now for all those who want to regain their country and homes to 
perform a striking feat of manhood in the face of the enemy and win our 
return by deeds of honest worth. Who could doubt that these 
complaints of our common soldiers issue from wildly palpitating 
hearts? But (how pitiful!) what can be the reason why the confidence 
in so many honourable breasts has suddenly dwindled and been 
replaced by timidity? Why do we breed fear in ourselves with no one 
to agitate us, abandon hope and tremble where there is no danger? Our 
bodies are sound; they haven't felt chains or whips. Our right hands 
brandish their swords and neither neediness nor disaster has at all 
sapped our strength. Come then, let's accompany this largely unim- 
paired state of our fortunes with a tough firmness of mind! Let's 
remember we aren't tame girls, but seasoned men, in complete armour, 
and situated amongst virtually unarmed foes! Undoubtedly, even if our 
fleet had been destroyed by shipwreck or arson, there'd still have been 
nothing to prevent us charging through the enemy ranks on our steeds 
and making for our homeland once more. Stop bombarding the ears of 
this huge assembly with these nervous, craven, effeminate moans; 
rouse your spirits and reinvigorate the weakened sinews of your 
fortitude with that old assurance in your own capacities.’ He pressed 
these admonitions on them for some while, but did more to stop the 
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first, he responded: ‘I don't want my words to have seemed braver 
than my deeds. It's appropriate for the inventors of bold schemes to 
give a practical demonstration with their hands of the proposals they 
advocate with their mouths." 


42. 16. Delighted with his scheme, the king instructed that the ships 
and rowers Absalon requested should be fetched and, without more 
ado, proceeding to the bank amid a troop of horsemen, Valdemar 
hastened to the spot where the river entered the sea. When Kazimar 
spied him coming in the distance, he swiftly quitted his tent and 
rushed in alarm back to his fleet. The Danes then made a choice, 
picking out seven vessels, each equipped with armoured rowers. Of 
these, two belonged to Absalon, while Esbern and Sune were in 
charge of another two; Thorbjorn, Oluf, and Peder Thorstenson 
commanded the remaining three. Having directed the rest of his 
squadron to form a line in his wake, Absalon took the lead in his ship, 
and, seeing that there was no obstruction, made his way into an 
unfamiliar branch of the stream, as a short-cut along his route; his 
other vessel however, owing to a miscalculation by the helmsman, 
suddenly ran aground on the shoals. Even so, the speed of rowing 
compensated for this departure from her true course, and the stern 
was propelled off the sands; the barbarian fleet at once scattered in 
various directions as though it had been whisked away by the winds. 


42. 17. The Danes, greeting their flight with loud and joyful halloos, 
shouting in unconstrained gladness, declared that the cord fastening 
the wineskin had been cut; instead of Absalon's detractors they now 
became his worshippers, fulsome in their gratitude, redeeming their 
insults with praises. But his mind was endowed with strong control and 
firmness, with the result that he thought little of being decked with the 
flattery of the fickle multitude, and behaved much the same in 
despising their compliments as he had in spurning their condemna- 
tions. This was all the trouble the Danes had in dispersing such a 
prodigious peril. 


42.18. Two Wendish vessels, relinquished by their terrified oars- 
men, were taken by our troops at Gristow; a third, tied to piles 
standing in the water, was rescued with the help of their allies. After 
the king had ridden full gallop to Julin, Bugislav, engrossed in the 
repair of the bridge because he was very eager to enter the town, 
caught sight of the Danes, stopped work, and fled; so immediate was 
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his panic that it made him forget his earlier arrogant bragging. The 
king, however, quickly restored the bridge, as 1f to bring the enemy's 
labours to completion, and sent his horsemen across it to the southern 
bank;*” in this way the fleet would be relieved of its load and would 
move more easily along the stretches of the river obstructed by stakes. 


42. 19. When Absalon had conducted the ships, sailing one behind 
the other, as far as this point, in an attempt to stop the people of Julin 
from attacking them, as was their habit, he boarded a longboat filled 
with archers and steered it to a place in mid-stream between the town 
and the fleet. But the townsfolk, paralysed by an excessive intake of 
fear, were drained of all military confidence, and in their desperation 
and distress hid themselves within the enclosure of their walls. 
Having passed successfully through the obstacles, the Danes had 
the horses brought back on board ship and the fleet was assembled in 
the harbour to give the exhausted rowers a rest. Once the anchors had 
been dropped, Absalon and Sune took up their stations as usual for 
the last watch; but as the wind veered round, becoming anxious that 
the vessels might be blown nearer to land and so be exposed to a night 
assault from cavalry, the pair pushed off in small boats and began to 
carry out a detailed survey in order to discover how far it was from 
the riverbank to the actual sea. 


42.20. Meanwhile one of the men from Julin, the worse for drink but 
accompanied by quite an elegant set of attendants, rode rather 
proudly up to the water's edge and, addressing the Danes in an 
affable manner with Gottschalk acting as interpreter, promised to 
deliver hostages the next day to secure peace, with a request that the 
remainder of their possessions be spared and that the Danes hold back 
from plunder. But when he wished to withdraw, he swaggeringly 
spurred his horse in an effort to put on an impressive display, 
whereupon it suddenly stumbled and fell, pitching him to the 
ground with a violent thud, which left him stretched nearly lifeless. 
His retinue ran up swiftly and tried without success to raise him to a 
standing position, for he had had all his breath knocked out of him 
and apparently the severity of his fall had made him lose conscious- 
ness; when our archers started shooting at them, they left their master 
to be taken by the foe. He was at once tossed into the rowing-boat by 
Absalon's servants and transported to the galley, where he eventually 
recovered his vision and powers of movement; however, believing 
that he had been set down amongst his own people, he tried to kiss 
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and hug the folk who were seated by him. His misapprehension 
aroused the spectators' mirth. 


42.21. In the meantime a false report spread, which reached the 
army, telling how their opponents in a keen effort to block our 
departure had invested Swinemünde with a mass of ships. Never- 
theless, the barbarian who had just been captured scotched any belief 
in this idea by condemning the rumour as untrue, and stated that his 
own thorough inspection of the Wendish force had shown him that it 
would not be able to compete with Danish strength. If the combined 
Pomeranian and Polish troops?" had had to match swords with the 
Danes, even then he would prefer to back the Danish side in 
preference to its opponents, and could do so more safely. If, however, 
Saxon reinforcements had also joined the Poles and Wends when they 
were about to contend with the Danes, he did not know which 
company he would forecast as the more likely to win. His affirmation 
put new spirit into our men and made them ready to undertake the 
voyage in scorn of their enemies. 


42.22. Such a powerful dread had mesmerized the Wends that they 
did not even think it advisable to assail those who tagged along 
behind, as was their former custom. Peder Todde had split the 
timbers of his vessel when it collided with the stakes and had let his 
comrades' ships depart without him while he repaired the damage, 
yet he spent the period of its refurbishment entirely unmolested, even 
though his craft was all alone; once the restoration was finished, still 
unharassed by anyone, he closed in on his companions and rejoined 
the fleet after sailing without harm or hindrance. To such an extent 
did the remnants of their earlier fear check the Wends' brashness. 
Thus it came about that the expedition was brought to completion 
and its return was uneventful; the remainder of the year was given 
over to relaxation. 


43. 1. During this interim period Kazimar and Bugislav, apprehen- 
sive of Danish might, subjected themselves to Duke Henry and made 
their realm a fiefdom of the Saxons, though hitherto they had stayed 
independent. So, while they stood in awe of one of their enemies, they 
bowed to the other's yoke, and looking for support lost the privilege 
of their ancient freedom. Notwithstanding this, since Valdemar 
judged that the Wends were applying fruitlessly for Saxon help, he 
showed disdain for both foes and, having fitted out his fleet, made for 
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Stitinum,"" ueterrimum Pomeranie oppidum, petit. Huius nauiga- 
tionis precessor Absalon benigni erga Stitinenses animi ductorem 
habebat. Cuius fraude per Oddore amnis dispendia abductus ceteris 
rectam et compendiariam nauigationem sequentibus mutato ordine 
postremus ad urbem peruenit. Est autem Stitinum eminentis ualli 
sublimitate conspicuum, insuper natura arteque^ equaliter munitum, 
ut inexpugnabile pene existimari possit. Hinc mos prouerbii sumptus 
eos, qui se tutos inaniter iactant, Stitini presidio non defendi. 


43.2. Huius tamen urbis expugnationem Dani spe* uiribus maiore 
complexi, cum maceriam' eius partim incendii capacem animaduer- 
terent, constructas uirgis crates admodum breues ob iacula uitanda 
uelut scuta pre se gestabant iisdemque freti ligonibus aggerem petere 
coeperunt, tutius intra cuniculorum latebras ignem sparsuri. Rex 
interim oppugnationem orsus muralibus machinis omissis coronam 
admouit. Solis sagittariis ac funditoribus excelsa moenium propugna- 
cula appetere possibile fuit, aditum fastigio negante. Fuere tamen ex 
iuuenibus, qui glorie studio summa moenium clypeis tantum protecti 
conscenderent. Alii contiguas solo portas contemptis propugnatoribus 
comminus securibus tentant, minusque eis quam procul* agentibus 
periculi fuit, quod tanta telorum uis in hostes undique* congerebatur, 
ut ab iis non nisi remotiores cerni impetique possent. Quo euenit, ut 
audacia salutem, ignauia discrimen afferret tutioresque propinquitas 
quam remotio prestaret. Econtrario Danorum armis non magis 
propugnatores ipsi quam ceteri intra urbem populares opprimeban- 
tur, ancipiti iactu ualli consepta transcendentibus telis. Nulla res 
oppido magis aduersum oppugnantium multitudinem quam defen- 
sorum paucitas nocuit, utpote quorum bellicus labor successionis 
auxilium non habebat. 


43.3. Prefectus urbis Wartyszlauus^ erat, ? qui et ipse Bugiszlauo et 


Kazimaro sanguine contiguus habebatur. Huius animus nihil pene 


^ Stephanius (cf. e.g. below at xiv. 47. 3 natura quam arte munitior) arceque A 
^ Gertz; materiam A “ J. Olrik (cf. below and Compendium Wartiszlauus); 
Wathyszlauus A (cf. A in the margin Watiszlaui pietas) 


9 The chief town of Pomerania, lying on the Oder not far south of the Szczecin 
Lagoon. This expedition of Valdemar's is difficult to date: the Knytlinga saga (c. 125) seems 
to place it in 1172, whereas the almost contemporary Annales Colbazenses mention the 
capture of Stettin under the year 1176 (4DMA, p. 43); however, a date before 1175 is likely. 
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Stettin,” the oldest town in Pomerania. Absalon, who sailed at the 


front, had a pilot whose sympathies lay with the people of Stettin. By 
this man's cunning the bishop was taken out of his way by a roundabout 
route along the River Oder, and whereas the others followed a straight, 
direct path, he arrived at the town in the rear instead of at the head of 
the fleet. Stettin is remarkable for the height of its towering ramparts, 
fortified as it is by nature as well as by human skill, so that it might be 
considered virtually impregnable. From this we have derived the 
popular saying about those who idly boast of being secure, that they 
are not protected by the defences of Stettin. 


43. 2. With greater confidence than their powers justified, the Danes 
set themselves to take this place by assault, and after they perceived 
that part of the enclosing wall was combustible, they wove branches 
together to make smallish hurdles, which they carried before them 
like shields to fend off spears; trusting to these screens for their 
greater safety, they began to dig away under the rampart with picks, 
their intention being to spread fire without as much risk inside the 
recesses of their tunnels. In the meantime the king launched his attack 
and, in the absence of engines for assailing the walls, moved his circle 
of besiegers in. Only the bowmen and slingers found it possible to 
reach the lofty battlements with their missiles and the parapet was too 
high for the troops to gain access. There were, however, some young 
soldiers who, thirsting for renown, climbed to the top of the walls, 
safeguarded only by their shields. Others, scorning the defenders, 
went close up and pitched into the gates at ground level with their 
battleaxes; these men were less at risk than the more distant fighters, 
because such a thick barrage of weapons was hurled everywhere at the 
enemy that only those farther off could be seen or shot at by the 
town's protectors. The result was that boldness won safety, cowardice 
spelt danger, and proximity gave greater immunity than remoteness. 
On the other side the rest of the town’s populace found themselves 
just as much under pressure from the Danish army as the defenders, 
for the missiles which flew over the pallisade surmounting the 
rampart struck at random. The factor that weighed most against 
the stronghold in the face of such multitudinous assailants was the 
relatively small number of those fighting to hold out, for they had no 
one who could bring helpful reinforcements in their martial struggle. 


43.3. The governor of the city was Vartislav,*”’ believed to be a 
blood relation of Bugislav and Kazimar. His mind had been allotted 
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cum ciuium ingeniis commune sortitus tanto amplificande* exornan- 
deque religionis studio flagrabat, ut Sclauico sanguine editum 
barbarisque moribus imbutum negares. Siquidem ut patriam super- 
stitioni deditam ab errore cultus reuocaret exemplumque ei corrigen- 
de^ credulitatis proponeret, monachalis uite uiris e Dania adcitis in 
latifundio suo cellam exstruxit eamque multis et magnis stipendiis 


€ . . oe . . 
309 Qui cum lassatis pugna sociis urbem captioni pro- 


locupletauit. 
pinquam animaduerteret, hostium seuitiam ueritus offerende ded- 
itionis gratia pacem petiuit, acceptaque fide protinus a pauoris* 


consortibus funiculo submissus regia castra petere non dubitauit. 


43.4. Quo uiso Danorum populus languidius pugnam exercuit, 
periculis suis regi pecuniam emi seque eius cupiditate uictoria pariter 
ac preda fraudari conquestus. Quo rex animaduerso demende note 
cupidine urbem equo circuiens milites ad insistendum hortari coepit. 
Postquam multo labore edito cassam ac difficilem oppugnationem | 
aspexit, reuersus in castra Wartyszlauum admittit. Cuius precibus 
motus dedendi potestatem oppidanis indulsit pecuniamque, quantam 
egre uniuersa Sclauia exsoluere posset, cum obsidibus pactus statuit, 
ut urbem Wartyszlauus a se in beneficium receptam tanquam regium 
munus consortio Sclauice dominationis eriperet. Igitur reuocatis ab 
oppugnatione militibus neque capi urbem neque diripi passus signum 
suum propugnaculis affigi precepit, recepte deditionis indicia pre- 
biturum. Illic cernere erat uallum ab imo in summum ita sagittis 
undique consitum, ut harundine concretum putaretur. Quas nostri 
ingenti studio lectas pharetris reddiderunt. 


310 


43.5. Post hec nauigationem remensi capto Lyubino"" Rugiam 


reuehuntur. Et quoniam Rugiane piscationis tempus superuenerat, 
in commune consultum est eo loci tertia totius classis parte excubias 


° Stephanius; corrigendi A 


%8 The castellan, Vartislav, was the son of Svantibor, who was presumably a brother of 
Prince Vartislav; in that case the castellan would be the cousin of Kazimar and Bugislav. 

°° He founded an abbey, perhaps in 1174, at Kolbacz (German Kolbatz), whose 
territories extended along the banks of the River Plonia, south-east of Szczecin. Cistercian 
monks from the Danish abbey of Esrum were sent there at its inception. 

%10 The fortress of Lubin, near the present-day village of the same name, was situated on 
the south-west coast of the island of Wolin opposite the southern entrance to the Swina 
Channel. 
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almost nothing in common with the temperaments of his fellow- 
citizens, but burned with such enthusiasm for extending and glorify- 
ing Christianity that you would have said he was neither born of 
Wendish stock nor tinged with barbarian characteristics; to recall his 
benighted country from its deluded worship and put forward an 
example whereby it might amend its self-deception, he had called 
from Denmark men who led a monastic existence, built an abbey for 
them on his estate, and enriched it with many handsome revenues.*” 
When his comrades were tired out from the battle and he realized that 
the city was close to capture, fearing the enemy’s ferocity he sought a 
truce so that he might offer surrender; as soon as he had been given a 
promise of safe-conduct, he was immediately lowered on a rope by 
friends who shared his fears and lost no time in making his way to the 
royal camp. 


43.4. When they saw this, the Danish common soldiers became less 
enthusiastic for combat and complained that the king was receiving 
money which they were paying for by risking their lives; his avarice was 
cheating them of both victory and plunder. Observing this, Valdemar 
very much desired to quash such reproaches and, circling the town on 
horseback, began to urge his forces to press on vigorously. But later, 
after they had toiled away laboriously, he discerned that it was a 
formidable, even pointless, undertaking to storm the stronghold, and 
therefore, returning to camp, he granted an audience to Vartislav. 
Touched by the man’s pleas, he allowed the townspeople the chance to 
surrender, after agreeing to accept hostages and a sum so vast that the 
whole Wendish nation could only discharge it with some difficulty; he 
also determined that the town should be wrested away from the control 
of the Wendish community, and that Vartislav should receive it as a fief 
by way of a royal gift. He therefore recalled his soldiery from the 
assault, would not allow Stettin to be captured and sacked, and ordered 
that his banner should be flown from the battlements to give notice that 
the capitulation had been accepted. There you could see arrows 
planted everywhere in the wall, from top to bottom, so that you 
might have imagined it a bed of reeds; our men plucked them out very 
readily and restored them to their quivers. 


43.5. Afterwards he retraced the route by which his ships had come, 
took Lubin," and then sailed back to Rügen; and because the 
islanders’ fishing season had arrived, for the common good it was 
resolved to set watch there with a third of the total fleet, in case their 
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anxiety about foes in the neighbourhood should interfere with the 
people's search for food. The king instructed Cnut Prislavson?' to 
command this squadron, but the other discourteously refused to carry 
out his bidding; he objected that he held no possessions in Denmark 
apart from the narrow confines of Lolland, and this was not worth so 
much that he was eager to run an undoubted risk merely to protect 
the Rugians. That job belonged more properly to bishops, who were 
the only individuals the king employed as his advisers; it was all the 
more unsuitable to pass it to him in that he occupied a place quite far 
removed from Valdemar's inner circle. Infuriated by the young man's 
cheeky reply, the monarch retorted that Cnut had been granted small 
fiefdoms because he deserved only small ones, and in future, if he 
himself had anything to do with it, Cnut would be shorn of honours, 
not rewarded with them. Nor should he think his sovereign's 
intimacy with bishops a matter for reproach; it would be simple to 
find one of their number who would not decline to take the present 
task in hand personally and bring it to a close. 


43. 6. Owing to Cnut's rejection of his order, Valdemar summoned 
Absalon and revealed the young man's answer; next he enquired of 
the prelate whether the ships that he must take command of had been 
made ready. For his part Absalon asked if this was a task that could 
appropriately be carried out by a bishop and then offered his own 
services quite warmly, affirming that it would be tantamount to 
desertion if, in his eagerness to get back to Denmark, he abandoned 
the king and left him exposed to dangers. At this excellent response 
Valdemar was effusive in his appreciation and said how much 
Absalon's character differed from Cnut's; the latter did not have 
the pluck to obey the order, while the former anticipated the 
instruction by spontaneously offering to perform it. 


43. 7. On returning from the king, Absalon told his friends from 
Zealand not to be unenthusiastic in preparing the vessels which were 
going to stay behind, just because he was the one who must be their 
commanding officer. Thorbjorn, the first to answer, responded 
without hesitation, saying that he would stand by Absalon's side, 
for he remembered how the prelate had once helped to restore him to 
his homeland when he had been in exile. Peder Thorstenson declared 
that he could only feel utter disgrace 1f he forsook Absalon, since he 
was intimately connected to him by kinship and by marriage. Sune 
owned that he, no less than the others, had a strong obligation to 
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follow Absalon, because he was known to be very closely related to 
him.?"^ Esbern, the bishop's only brother, confirmed that there was no 
need for Absalon to be deprived of his company either. Almost to a man 
the members of the Zealand fleet made the same kind of declaration. 


43. 8. When he knew this, Valdemar expressed his gratitude to them, 
and to Absalon especially, because his sterling qualities had won for 
the monarch such willing cooperation from his subjects. So it was 
that, when he was left behind to watch the borders of Rügen after the 
king's departure, he enabled the inhabitants to come and go free from 
molestation, but even more importantly secured an untroubled period 
of tranquillity for the Danes, since the Pomeranian fleet dared not 
overstep the boundaries of its home waters. Sven of Arhus with a 
reasonably-sized band of Jutlanders also volunteered to be a com- 
panion and associate of Absalon's labours. 


44. 1. During that time, Tetislav, prince of Rügen, arrived with his 
brother, Jarimar; after thanking Absalon, the prince very generously 
offered to supply adequate provisions for him and his crews while 
they kept guard, and requested that conscientious individuals from 
our force should be appointed to distribute them between the ships. 
But when the Jutlanders grabbed rations indiscriminately before they 
were shared out, Absalon refused to accept the Rugians’ liberality any 
further, apart from having the herring from the catch delivered to 
himself, because he had no wish to repay kindness with an affront. On 
his way home he dismissed the accompanying flotilla of Jutlanders at 
the island of Femo.?? Some of these, less wary than their fellows, 
were coasting the southern shores of Funen when they ran into 
pirates near the fortress established by Cnut Prislavson;*'* they 
thereupon aimed to save their skins by escaping across country, 
and in their consternation felt it no disgrace to vacate their ships. 


44.2. The moment this story reached Absalon he flew into a rage 
and, after quickly collecting the fleet together, bent on carrying out a 
meticulous search, he combed the localities which he knew were 
particularly frequented by the sea rovers. Ceaselessly probing the 
obscure, winding inlets among the islands and the secluded corners of 
the seas, he discovered the pathetic remnants of the captured vessels 
and dismal traces of loot from them. These finds made Absalon even 
more desperate for revenge and, splitting up his fleet, he gave each 
detachment the task of scouring a separate area; he himself sailed back 
to Masnedo with the stronger Zealand squadron. 
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44.3. By departing from the rest and going on ahead, Absalon had now 
moved out of sight of his colleagues’ ships, when, as it chanced, a man 
standing on the shore they were sailing towards waved his cap 
energetically in a way that suggested he wanted a talk with him. 
Absalon, believing this person had some important news to commu- 
nicate and wishing to find out anything he himself was unaware of, 
furled his sail and rowed towards land in a longboat; but after 
recognizing the man?? from a distance, with his first words he 
condemned the fellow for his unreliability, for he had not apprised 
the bishop beforehand that a horde of Wendish rovers had recently put 
out to sea. This individual, in fact, had struck a bargain that he should 
be paid 12 pounds a year in cash on the guarantee that he would bring 
notification to Absalon whenever four or more fast sailing vessels 
weighed anchor with the specific intention of launching a buccaneering 
raid on Denmark. The man had no other way of sustaining the integrity 
of his promise than to affirm that the pirates had already set out before 
he had entered into the agreement. When he had asked Absalon where 
he was bound for and learnt that it was his desire was to return home, 
he went on to point out that Absalon was disbanding the expedition at 
the very point when it should have been starting out. The Wends had 
now assembled a large navy to attack Denmark; but, he said, despite all 
the information he had gained, he was still uncertain about what 
regions of Denmark it intended to aim at. 


44.4. With his anxiety to have prior knowledge of where the enemy 
were going to pounce, Absalon was in a ferment of indecision, so that 
the spy promised he would make further investigation, having care- 
fully enquired whereabouts he should carry his report back to. Absalon 
chose the cliff on Mon,*!° and asked when he should send someone to 
meet him; the other set the limit at the sixth day. Off he went without 
lingering for more than a moment and had disappeared from view 
before Absalon’s accompanying squadron put in. Disliking the pre- 
sence of our Danish soldiers, he made it his business to melt away there 
and then, since he had no desire for his circumstances to become 
known, seeing that he would have to endure the punishment of death 
or banishment if it were discovered he had betrayed the schemes of his 
countrymen. 


44.5. But Absalon made no secret of the matter; when the remaining 
ships arrived, he announced to his comrades the intelligence he had 
received, but withheld his informant’s name, and stated that they 
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were turning back home just at the time when it was more advisable 
to put out the fleet. No one else knew from whom he had obtained his 
facts and they were amazed at his considerable foreknowledge; he told 
them to consider two possible options: whether they preferred to 
repulse the approaching foe with an enlarged fleet or after assembling 
cavalry together. If they approved neither course of action, they 
should tell the dwellers in the coastal regions to leave their properties 
and retreat to safer areas, to prevent their being exposed to the 
barbarity of the pirates. 


44.6. The leading men were in general agreement as to their 
decision, believing it was neither practical to send cavalry to meet 
the enemy when their landing was unpredictable, nor laudable to 
evacuate to the interior the people who lived along the coast, and so 
they determined to fight a naval battle. The ships therefore returned 
to the ports with a view to swelling the size of the fleet, and the 
oarsmen, instructed to leave the rigged vessels, began to scurry round 
in every direction searching for supplies before a further campaign. 
Absalon rode off to Roskilde to attend to some business. However, on 
his return he was suddenly met by the cold of winter, which was so 
intense that it promptly covered the waters with a layer of ice; when 
the peasants of Zealand had collected food and were taking their 
waggons loaded with provisions back to the ships, such a mass of 
frozen mud clogged the wheels that nothing would make them turn. 
The tenacious frost had cemented the sludge to the wood as if it were 
some sort of glue. As a result the drivers had to abandon their carts 
and pile their loads on the backs of the animals that drew them, so 
that they themselves had the task of leading them on foot; and the 
congealed wetness of the slime added a weight to their leggings which 
was more than their shin bones could bear. As Absalon rode past he 
addressed them with words of commiseration, reminding them, 
however, that they were suffering these hardships for their country's 
sake; they answered that it was an even greater misery to be a prisoner 
of the pirates, sitting amidships, and that they gained more pleasure 
than bitterness from their present toils. 


44.7. So, Absalon set off on his expedition and, as he drew near to 
Mon, found waiting to meet him a man he had recently sent to the 
cliff on that island to see what news there was from the Wend 
informant. There he learnt that the Wendish fleet had anchored in the 
harbour of Svold?"^ with plans to attack Mon; they would send ashore 
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44. 10. Their communication put paid to the project set in motion by 
the Wendish navy. In consequence they relinquished all their other 
plans and were content to sail as far as the strait known as 
Gronsund.*”” On its shore stood a cross, raised by the pious 
ministrations of the inhabitants; the Wends set about cutting it 
down, believing that the spectacular overthrow of that wooden 
emblem would redound to their greater reputation as marauders. 
This sacrilegious indiscretion earned its punishment afterwards in 
their dishonourable flight and grievous shipwrecks. They would have 
caught the men of Falster napping, for these fellows were somewhat 
the worse for the previous evening's drinking, had not the scout from 
Zealand slipped with difficulty between the enemy ships and startled 
the inebriates out of their sleep with his cries. 


44. 11. This man let Absalon know of the enemy's coming, so that 
the bishop directed Ingvar and Oluf,?' men of proven perspicacity, to 
go off in light craft from the island of Bogo?” and spy out their 
intentions. Immediately they had set off he grew too impatient to 
awalt their return, and therefore decided to follow in their wake, 
reckoning it even better to precede them than copy their movements, 
in case he had to linger rather a long while for their report and so 
carry everything out too sluggishly. He recalled that it was Wendish 
custom, when they were bringing in an armed force, to be fond of 
making forays just before dawn and then, after a swift completion of 
their activities, aim to beat a hasty retreat. Concerned not to be too 
late in his counter-attack, Absalon prepared his oarsmen in good time, 
ready to play the parts of scout and commander simultaneously. 


44.12. After catching sight of him at daybreak, the Wends turned all 
their poops towards his oncoming vessel and their prows in the 
direction of the high seas, as 1f they had thoughts of fleeing instead of 
fighting an engagement. And when the Zealanders’ ensign was 
unfurled, they sought rapid flight with a violent straining at their 
oars, displaying men’s physique but girlish souls. Absalon pressed 
after the fugitives with gusto and was only halted in his pursuit by the 
sudden outbreak of a tempest, which forced him to retire to Falster 
once more. The waves crashed together with such ferocity that every 
ship was tossed against another and they had a heavy struggle to 
prevent themselves being battered; every vessel alike took a nasty 
pounding, and our own folk would have drowned if they had not been 
quick to withdraw before the storm. 
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had decamped with their wives and children, racing one another to a 
church situated outside the perimeter, for they felt that piety would 
offer them more reliable preservation than warfare and that they 
would evade peril in a home of peace. In consequence none of our 
soldiers would venture to lay hands on their goods, since there was 
the possibility that their lust for spoils might involve them in 
sacrilege, even though in the house of God it would not have been 
wicked to hunt after ill-gotten wealth; nor should the precepts of 
religion have acted as a support and cover for its disparagers. While 
Absalon remained for the time being under arms, Eskil, not wishing 
to neglect any element of his usual devotions, first of all took pains to 
say mass. His mind had conceived such utter scorn for his foes that 
when he was with the troops he wore a robe instead of chain mail. 


45.4. Meanwhile a man named Horne along with Markrad, whom 
Count Adolf of Holstein on his deathbed had left as guardian to his 
son, with harangues expressing a haughty contempt of the Danish 
forces had gathered together an enormous band of Wends and 
Saxons. At a moment when our men happened to be reclining on 
the ground as they were recovering breath for a while during a respite 
from the exertion of cavalry patrol, Eskil asserted that, being a person 
of his years, he was so bruised and buffeted that he could not even get 
astride his horse without a helping hand. Nevertheless, as soon as the 
foe appeared on the horizon, he leapt onto his steed faster than any 
stripling, in a fashion that would have made you imagine his physical 
stamina was not impaired in the slightest; so strongly does merit 
overmaster age. In this way someone who had been excusing himself 
with pleadings about his elderliness later enhanced it with actions that 
smacked more of youth; nothing but manliness could have impelled 
him to this concealment of manliness. 


45. 5. It so happened at this time that a very small detachment of our 
army had chanced to separate themselves from the rest for the 
enjoyment of plundering, when a superior number of enemy soldiers 
appeared; the Danes held it disgraceful to run out of their reach, but, 
not having the courage to take them on in combat, stayed transfixed 
between fear and shame, awaiting their comrades’ arrival. Between 
them and the remainder of our troops flowed the muddy waters of a 
river that was only fordable in one spot. When his standard-bearer 
hung back, Absalon took the initiative and rode across to show those 
following the easy way to overcome this obstacle. Unaware of what 
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was occurring, the enemy stood waiting with more complacency than 
circumspection, for a lofty hill intervened to hide the appearance of 
the Danish cavalry. As a result the band which had earlier become 
segregated from our main body, seeing their comrades so near, did 
not wait for their aid but charged spiritedly at the foe, because it 
might otherwise seem as if they had deferred an encounter owing to 
their own dread, but now aspired to it when they could rely on others’ 
strength. The Wends had been belittling the slender size of the 
Danish platoon when they caught sight of the larger troop, which had 
passed beyond the lower-lying terrain and was now surmounting the 
high ridges; they turned tail, routed without difficulty by those whose 
powers they had denigrated with their extremely insolent attitude and 
language. When arrogance is brought to a halt, it always becomes a 
prime target for derision. 


45.6. At this point some of our militia, if they overtook any escapers, 
were happy to dislodge them from their horses with the blunt end of 
their lances, since they were prepared, as an acknowledgement of 
their common faith, not to strike them down with the steel tip; they 
were concerned that an orgy of slaughter might be more harmful to 
the aggressor’s soul than profitable to his honour. I could believe that 
the recipients might have taken this sort of affront as a kindness. 
Next, when they had secured a vast haul, the Danes remained 
constantly on the shore for as long as it took to refit the Rugians? 
vessels, which the men from Bramnæs had gashed open. 


46.1. In the meantime, while Duke Henry was occupied in 
Bavaria,” all the Saxon counts, thirsting to prosecute a war on the 
Danes, which they believed could be finished off with very little 
trouble, began to muster a remarkably powerful army. While they 
were on the march, they heard from the fugitives they met that the 
Danes were not accustomed to fight their wars with crude peasant 
implements, but ran an efficient military machine, and their forbear- 
ance towards Christians was so remarkable that they preferred to aim 
thumps rather than weapons at the runaways. The troops from 
Bramnzs had been robbed of their horses, not their lives, when it 
would have been quite feasible for their foes to capture and kill them; 
and the sole architect of Danish success was the bishop of Zealand. 
The barons found this astonishing. One of these was Gunzelin, whose 
expert prowess in war had earned him preferential treatment as a 
friend of Duke Henry; consulted by the others on their current 
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enterprise, he advised them to tackle Absalon on the coast, since it 
would not be a major undertaking to contend with the forces of a 
single island. When they questioned him again as to whether they 
could safely join battle with the ruler himself, he replied that not even 
Duke Henry could take that step without hazard. At these words they 
all had second thoughts, quaking at the fury of Danish might, but 
Gunzelin added that he had hit on an idea for a safer course of action. 
Since the entire resources of Denmark had been channelled into a 
campaign across the seas, if for the time being an armed attack were 
directed at parts of Schleswig, the Danes would suffer greater cost at 
home than they inflicted abroad. 


46.2. After listening to these words, Bernhard of Ratzeburg swore 
that he would not carry arms against a province which he possessed 
by privilege as a fief from the king. But even if Valdemar was 
conducting operations overseas, the gates of Schleswig were not so 
totally lacking in defenders that they lay wholly accessible to invaders; 
indeed, sixty thousand Danish soldiers had been set to guard them. 
Hearing these words, the Henry who was acting as deputy governor 
of the Saxon dukedom declared that it was folly for them to intend 
war against the Danes when the latter glowed with love of peace and 
their motherland and took up the sword against the most insubordi- 
nate slaves and foul brigands merely to repel outrage, not to wreak it. 
Since it is regarded as iniquitous to assail innocent people, he said, 
any who dared to defile his hands with the blood of such a law- 
abiding race deserved to suffer the torments of hell. With these 
dissuasions he won a decision to waive the expedition, seeing that all 
judged it best to forgo such a reprehensible form of campaign. 


46.3. For this reason Gunzelin, who had earned his position of 
exceptional intimacy with Duke Henry through heroic martial 
exploits, perceiving that his proposal had been condemned by his 
companions! judgement, believed they ought to follow a policy of 
peace with our country, and therefore made overtures to Sune; when 
the latter showed that he was perfectly ready to accommodate his 
wishes, Gunzelin gained a postponement of war until Duke Henry's 
return from Bavaria. 


47. 1. Afterwards the king voyaged to Rügen and resolved to attack 
the district of Circipen." While he was thrusting in this direction, he 
came up against a vast, slimy bog, a prodigious hazard. Its surface, 
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garbed with soft turf, was certainly luxuriant in its grass, but was so 
incapable of bearing a person's tread that any who set foot on it were 
generally buried beneath it. The mire subsided totally, and they 
would slide down into the muddy abysses of that foul swamp. No 
alternative path offered itself to any who wanted to move forward. In 
order to alleviate the formidable prospect and avoid exhaustion, the 
Danish cavalrymen stripped off their arms and armour and loaded 
them on to their horses, which they then began to lead forward by the 
bridle. Whenever the beasts had been sucked too deeply into the 
mud, they hauled them upright, and when the guides found 
themselves sinking, they were supported by clinging to their steeds’ 
manes; the numerous streams which zigzagged in every direction 
across the marsh the Danes managed to pass over by means of withies 
plaited together to form wickerwork. 


47.2. On this occasion, in fact, certain men showed truly remarkable 
qualities: some of the knights strode forward, leading their mounts 
behind them and burdened with their armour and weapons, refusing 
to cast off the weight because they trusted their own nimbleness. 
Their conduct was all the more notable in that it was so unusual. The 
horses, however, trying urgently to lift their bodies after they had 
plunged into pits, sometimes even sent their leaders under with their 
hooves. The king himself was hoisted on to the shoulders of two of 
his warriors, having stripped himself down to his shirt, and even then 
he barely got through the soggy quagmire. Rarely ever have sturdy 
Danes exuded more sweat. Their amazement at seeing our men cross 
right over the bog brought colossal stupefaction to the enemy, with 
the result that they thought it unsafe to resist opponents who they 
saw had even vanquished nature. Once the army had overcome such a 
tremendous obstacle, they advanced in high spirits, just as if they had 
routed their foes. 


47.3. Next, when they had traversed immense forests, Valdemar 
descried a town surrounded by a navigable fen.??? This settlement was 
better defended by its natural moat than by human skill and a wall 
had only been built along the side which was touched by a bridge 
stretching from there to the mainland. As our force drew near, to 
prevent its access the chief of that stronghold, Otimar, swiftly had 
this bridge levelled with the water, so that only the remnants of its 
piles were left amid the waters. Our soldiers managed to obtain these 
to use as foundations for a new construction and, having brought 
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dread of more severe wounds had so effectively banished the pain of 
lesser injuries. For some time the outcome of a contest of speed 
between the rowers in each boat remained inconclusive, but eventually 
our own sailors overtook and seized their vessel. 


49.4. Then a number of them, not having the courage to wait for 
inevitable death from our blades, leapt into the sea and preferred to 
commit suicide instead of meeting their end at the hands of the 
enemy. It is generally the case that fear of one danger tosses the faint- 
hearted headlong into another. The majority of those who had held 
back from plunging into the waves perished by the sword, though it 
would have seemed right to spare the ones who refused to share the 
inglorious fate of their comrades. Their heads, rent from their torsos, 
were set along the walls of Absalon's fortress, fixed to the same poles 
which had been crowned with those of other freebooters lately 
captured by the Zealanders. 


49.5. This incident struck immense terror into the sea robbers; in 
fact, the harshness of that sight was extremely effective in stamping 
out brigandage. The Wendish captain, who had been taken along with 
a very few of his oarsmen, had conceived a deluded notion that he 
would be released, but when he had happened to catch a glimpse of 
the rotting heads belonging to his fellow-seamen, he had declared that 
he would do just the same to the Danes; as a result he was tortured to 
death in prison, not only having retribution meted out to him for his 
former privateering, but also by his destruction paying the penalty for 
his recent threats. 


49.6. During the same period Esbern and Vedeman spent a great 
deal of effort in voyaging so that they could keep a proper guard on 
their country; they had embarked on a busy raiding action when their 
four ships happened to run into seven swift pirate cruisers. It was 
then that Mirok, a buccaneer of proven valour, unhappy at having to 
confine the promptings of his manliness to the restricted area of his 
own vessel and confident of his own bravery while Vedeman's ship 
was attacking his, jumped onto it by himself, and when the cowardly 
rowers gave way before him, found no one there to withstand him 
except Vedeman. Esbern, sailing past, was happy merely to laugh at 
him and did not bring himself either to harm his enemy or help his 
countryman, for he did not want to be seen to have lent aid to many 
men against one. Esbern continued onwards to capture Strumik, a 
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notable paragon of valour. Mirok, however, could not be forced to 
withdraw before he was hemmed in by troops arriving in another 
ship. The victors accorded him so much respect and consideration 
that on his capture, although he deserved punishment, he received his 
freedom and they recognized his worth in preference to chastising his 
crimes. So, even if his ungodliness merited extermination, a reprieve 
was granted because of his resolute character. 


50.1. At the same time?” Eskil, worn out beyond his strength by 


labours in his homeland, turned his thoughts seriously to a quiet life; 
having with difficulty wrested from the king permission to travel, he 
sought out a renowned French monastery, Clairvaux, where he 
passed a peaceful existence as a private individual and exchanged 
the rugged society of his fatherland for an unforced, gentle sojourn 
abroad, bent on obtaining pleasanter enjoyment of the world with 
foreigners than he would have done among his fellow-countrymen. 


51.1. It was at this time, too, that the inhabitants of Wolgast, 
detesting the cramped space within their walls, began to extend the 
rather confined area of their town; nor were they even satisfied with 
increasing its size, but contrived new fortifications for its protection. 
They fixed stakes at regular intervals all round the ramparts to 
prevent their foes gaining entrance, blocked the shallows close to 
the city walls, and made the deeper stretches of the river inaccessible 
to ships by tipping huge rocks into them. Any other portions of the 
stream suitable for navigation they made impassable by heaping up 
stones and other forms of obstruction there. 


51.2. When the king, because of these barriers, could not gain access to 
the regions he was aiming for in his next expedition, he brought the fleet 
which he had launched against the Wends into Swinemünde, then 
attacked and set fire to the undefended houses of Julin and, redoubling 
the devastation of its buildings, destroyed the stronghold after its recent 
repopulation. Not only did Valdemar ravage the vicinity of Julin, but 
bypassing Kammin itself, desolated the land round it, in the belief that it 
would be quicker to effect and more ruinous to the enemy if he laid waste 
the fertile crops across the exposed countryside rather than battered 
away at their defensive bulwarks, which might hold out anyway. The 
people of Julin, observing that the fresh ruins of their city were 
incapable of withstanding a further siege, were as good as deprived of 
all strength; they had therefore abandoned their native soil and gone to 
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seek shelter in Kammin, favouring others’ city walls in a situation where 
they had slender hope of finding security within their own. 


51.3. Atlength our army was marched away from this territory to the 
district where the town of Osna lay. Shunning its walls, they invaded 
the surrounding tract, for they believed that the certainty of despoiling 
the fields was a more desirable strategy than the uncertainty of taking 
the city by siege, and calculated that it would be somewhat simpler and 
more effective to pursue scattered groups than bring pressure to bear 
on the well-defended inmates. Later, when they were pondering the 
shortest route to sail home, they envisaged that it would serve the 
common interest to open up the obstructed recesses of the nearby 
river, ?* whose estuary, which at one time afforded a passage to 
shipping, was now choked by sand; if only a channel were dug, it 
could be restored to its old condition. But once the magnitude of this 
difficult task had been examined, the scheme was dashed, since the 
king thought it a miserable prospect to try to shovel a way through the 
huge mass of this embankment; he consequently forbade anyone to 
undertake the business, for it appeared to require more effort than was 
profitable. For this reason he once again made for Osna and erected 
siege engines alongside its walls, so that the appearance of an imaginary 
blockade might provoke surrender. But the townsfolk scoffed at his 
pretence and this put an end to the campaign. 


51.4. Now when the king began to prepare another expedition after 
the following spring, the very notice of it terrified his neighbours, and 
because the Wends could see that neither their own forces nor their 
foreign helpers were over-strong when it came to combating Danish 
arms, Pribislav was deputed to dissuade Denmark from war. After 
coming upon their fleet in full trim, he offered money in order to 
strike a pact, whereby he not only stopped it hoisting sail, but even 
negotiated a two-year truce. However, we did not impose the 
stipulations of our common faith on these heathens; although the 
majority of their chiefs acknowledged it, the ordinary people con- 
demned the fellowship of our religion. Even those who were 
nominally rated Christians renounced this title in their way of life, 
violating any commitment to it by their actions. 


52.1. As Henry, who had now settled his affairs in Bavaria, was 
unable to support the Wends against Denmark during this period, he 
courted Valdemar's friendship, though with less sincerity than 
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cunning, and having first sought it via intermediaries, soon afterwards 
officially obtained it at their conference on the Eider. No lasting 
virtue helped to redeem his headstrong nature; and he never managed 
to preserve a permanent, unwavering alliance with our people. He 
considered lying a virtue, cultivated deception instead of moral 
principles, fostered trust by dissimulation, put expediency before 
honesty, and continually vexed us through his scandalous breaches of 
our partnership. In contrast our king was distinguished by striking 
rectitude of mind and unfailing constancy in all things. Why then 
should we be surprised to discover that no firm link of association or 
genuine bond of union could be formed between his virtues and 
Saxon unreliability? 


53-1. About this time a man named Sverre, son of a blacksmith, had 
renounced the office of priest, which he had exercised for some while 
in the Faeroes, and gone to Norway;?? there he had turned from the 
religious to the military profession, attracted by opportunity when a 
certain Eystein was overthrown by Erling.?* By chance he encoun- 
tered Eystein's troops as they were escaping through barren country- 
side, offered himself as their leader, and began to stage a rebellion 
against the victors. To avoid looking as if he did not come from a 
reputable family, he assumed a fictitious lineage and falsely claimed 
that his grandfather was Harald of Ireland and that Sigurd had been 
his parent. He also gave the latter name to his son, who hitherto had 
been called after Sverre's father, Unas. To obliterate all the details of 
his former fortunes and to spread the belief that his name repeated his 
great-grandfather's, he had the nerve to appropriate the glory of his 
assumed line by honouring himself in a new style and so chose to be 
designated Magnus as proof of his descent." This utterly blatant 
falsehood, preserved by the misguided factiousness of his soldiery and 
the gullible favour of the mob, eventually brought the most blood- 
thirsty carnage and outright disaster into the whole of Norway. While 
he was still a private citizen Sverre had made his way to Birger, the 
Swedish jarl,*** and is reported to have given to the priest in whose 
house he had happened to enjoy hospitality the present of a stole, the 
distinctive vestment of a deacon, together with a book containing the 
sacerdotal rites. 

37 Harald Gille had claimed he was the son of Magnus Barefoot, who, according to 
Sverre, must therefore have been Sverre's great-grandfather. 


38 Birger jarl could trace his ancestry back to St Cnut, king of Denmark, through his 
grandfather Folke's marriage to St Cnut's daughter, Ingerd. See also bk. xi, n. 59. 
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provost was scared to speak out because he was apprehensive about 
the relationship between Absalon and Karl’s sons, and with a 
blushing face kept quiet for some time, filled with embarrassment. 
The king instantly guessed the reason for his silence and said: 
‘Absalon’s loyalty releases you from this fear, since Pd have no 
doubt that his regard for my esteem outweighs any natural feelings he 
may have for his relations.' His words gave the old man, whose voice 
was numbed by the perplexity and diffidence of his mind, the 
boldness to relate the facts openly, as he had been told to do. He 
therefore began his narration from when the treason was hatched and 
his report went on to give details of all its stages with proofs of its 
truth; he swore that it was not he but someone else who had acquired 
this knowledge and he himself had merely been asked to make sure 
that these particulars were passed on to his sovereign. 


54.9. Then the king bade him depart and, after heaving deep sighs, 
started to complain, man to man, that neither the obligations of kinship 
nor the deserts of kindness had ever been able to protect him from the 
wicked designs and assaults of his close connections. If he began to 
tolerate their guile by pretending not to notice it, it could bring their 
treachery to fruition, since it was being spun assiduously by such 
powerful men and such intimate acquaintances of his; if, on the other 
hand, he was quick to exact punishment on individuals without trial, 
before their evildoing had received proper publicity, and if he took 
harsh measures against his rivals after certainty of their deceitful 
practices had been derived from a few sources, then it would appear 
as 1f he were liquidating innocent persons by trumping up charges 
against them; he would seem inflamed by his jealousy of true worth and 
to be mounting by various types of accusation to a general obliteration 
of his family, so that he would inevitably be judged the annihilator of 
his relatives and the curse of his kinsfolk. Consequently forbearance 
was hazardous, yet vengeance was infamous, if it were delivered too 
quickly. So he had no idea what sort of revenge to take, for speed would 
cause scandal and delay would bring danger. Nevertheless, he would 
prefer to run the risk of some perilous snare rather than make their evil 
deeds rebound on the originators’ heads, were it not that his death 
would spill over into the immediate ruin of others, for the lamentable 
slaughter of his children and friends would result, soon to be followed 
by civil war, the barbarous invasion of foreigners and the hideous 
devastation of their entire homeland. With frequent groans of distress 
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the king rehearsed these and similar griefs before he told Absalon to 
reflect on what actions would serve him best. 


54. 10. The prelate replied that the king's assessment of the situation 
tallied exactly with his own conclusions and told Valdemar that he 
would lose just as much repute by suddenly lunging into retribution 
as he would if he postponed his own deliverance. Therefore he must 
leave the right of chastisement to the Divine Judge, for He was quite 
able to bring to public notice the sedition He had frustrated; but it 
was also true that a scheme in which a good many were involved 
could not remain hidden from ordinary people for very long. Then 
Absalon urged him to entrust his bodily protection more scrupulously 
to his usual escort, command them never to stand by him unarmed, 
and make sure he guarded his safety no less by nightly watches than 
through daytime attendance. In this way some of the plotters, sensing 
they had been betrayed, would be surprised into giving away evidence 
of their purposes. 


54. 11. His advice was satisfying to Valdemar. As the king departed 
from Roskilde, Absalon, who kept him company, was entreated by Karl 
to act again as royal petitioner on his behalf, as he had done not long 
before. When Absalon complied, the king responded by saying that a 
person was seldom given thanks for a gift when its recipient was 
anxious to repay it by killing him. Also it was incredible how persistent 
deception and subtle pretence resided in the characters of certain 
individuals. None the less, the moment he came into Jutland he would 
extend his liberality to this artful warrior who, he had no doubt, was 
aiming to exert his sway of power, especially over the inhabitants of 
that region. The promise was acceptable to Karl, and, when it had been 
relayed to him by Absalon, he was quite profuse in his show of 
gratitude. His face took on a happy expression and he displayed 
extravagant joy, generated not so much by his delight at being granted 
the fief as by his anticipation of discharging the murder, for the king's 
conscientious dissembling increased the man's feelings of security. 


54. 12. At the same time Eskil, Karl's maternal grandfather, docked 
after a voyage from France?" and gave a reason for him and his 
brother Cnut to make their way to the city of Ribe. A certain Bent, 
their half-brother by their father and a mistress, was a member of the 
king's retinue, but more brave than trustworthy; as Valdemar was 
breakfasting in the open air a few days after he had entered Funen, 
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Bent, either impelled by his unwillingess to go on hiding the deception 
or excited by his passion to carry out the contemplated assassination, 
pushed aside his meal and, tightly clasping the knife which, as it 
happened, he had drawn out to use on his food, he drove it this way and 
that, brandishing and waving it equivocally in different directions, just 
as 1f he wanted to practise the relevant movements and teach himself 
beforehand how to strike blows. Now and again he hid the weapon in 
his bosom and would then extract it again and wind his fingers round it. 
In the meantime he constantly scrutinized the king with eyes which 
seemed to carry no less threat than his hand. 


54. 13. These madman's gestures caused Gertrud, who was betrothed 
to the king's son,” to burst into womanly tears, and she warned 
Valdemar to turn his gaze in that direction; summoning Niels, the 
seneschal who supervised the royal table, with the most surreptitious 
nods he could, the monarch told him in a whisper to look sideways at 
this strange pantomime being acted by Bent; he gave instructions that, 
when the tables had been removed after the feasting, Niels should 
stand closer to the king's side than the rest, ready to intercept any foul 
play attempted by this knight. But the king's stare and that of Bent's 
fellow-soldiers, full of amazement, compelled him to return the knife 
to its sheath. My belief is that this internal agitation was planted in his 
breast by the Almighty, who was responsible both for discovering the 
villainy and for preventing its execution. 


54. 14. Then Valdemar at last ruefully followed the advice of Absalon 
that he had disregarded: after calling the soldiers into his chamber 
(Bent also stood among them), he announced that he was bringing 
them unhappy news which would shock them considerably; it was a 
bitter thing to reveal but it would be fatal to hide it, and he was quite 
convinced that, when he had reported it to one and all, the announce- 
ment would jolt the minds of his friends, envelop them with sorrow, 
and strike resentment into their hearts all the more because they were 
linked to the sovereign by their reverence and ready affection. A ring of 
conspirators who were plotting his death had been brought to his 
attention, not by vague guesswork, but through sound information 
from accessories and unmistakable tokens of the truth, and the 
contrivers were men whom he had always specially entrusted to 
guard his safety. He did not want to reveal the names of these traitors, 
for he preferred to give criminals a breathing space to recover their 
senses rather than strike them down with impassioned charges. He 
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next urged them to make sure that he was protected with even greater 
vigilance, that wherever he walked they must be sure never to 
accompany him without carrying their swords, and that in their duty 
as escorts, hitherto performed with a certain negligence, they should 
henceforth attend him with painstaking conscientiousness, fulfilling 
this with as much care as if each of them, while certain of his own 
integrity, found it necessary to doubt the reliability of everyone else. 
However, they must not imagine he thought they were all blackguards, 
for he knew that a great many of their company were quite prepared to 
face death for his sake, if the situation required it. 


54. 15. Then the soldiers, vying with each other in loyalty, pressed 
loudly for the disclosure of the accomplices, promising that they 
would wreak vengeance on the heads of any who were falsehearted 
towards the king, and would spare none on the grounds of kinship or 
friendship; on the contrary, they would make any persons who 
thirsted for Valdemar's blood suffer the consequences they deserved. 
In response their ruler said they should be satisfied to remain 
genuinely loyal to him and not demand further pieces of evidence. 
Thus his very restrained answer caused the warriors to drop their 
pleas, which arose from awareness of their own innocence. 


54.16. Bent, however, supposed that the other participants had 
betrayed their plot to the king and that with cunning ambiguities of 
deceit Valdemar was guaranteeing pardon for those whom he desired 
to catch unawares and destroy; leaving most of his military attire 
behind, he made his way to Jutland with all the speed he could muster, 
after sending off a message to Magnus, telling him that their league had 
been exposed. The gnawing guilt of his conscience did not allow Bent's 
faithless mind to trust Valdemar's pledges of clemency. Induced by 
these developments Magnus embarked for Lübeck the next night and 
from there sought to become one of Henry's retainers. When Cnut and 
Karl received a similar communication from Bent, they left the city of 
Ribe quietly, boarded ship at Randers, and travelled to Birger, jarl of 
Götaland, counting on their blood relationship with him.** To such an 
extent did the power of a wicked conscience agitate them with sudden 
terror and rob them of all composure. 


54.17. As a consequence of their departure, Eskil, complaining 
dejectedly of his own and his grandsons' fate, was vexed by an 
extremely severe illness. Its intensity made his powers of speech grow 
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instigation of threatening news heard from Bent, and his purpose had 
been to consider more safely at a distance the reason for the king's 
suspicion. Apart from that he professed to be astounded at the way the 
sovereign, led on by empty conjectures, could bear to proceed against 
him, a kinsman whom Valdemar had always treated with every 
privilege of friendship. 


54. 27. Opposing this, Valdemar stressed that Magnus's ingratitude 
was accentuated by his disregard of royal benevolence, and to prove his 
treachery brought into public view the letters containing his signature, 
mentioned earlier, one closed, the other patent; the monarch ordered 
that they should be handed round among the bishops present and 
carefully inspected to discover whether they really had been com- 
pleted with a seal by Magnus. Everyone who scanned them denied 
their spuriousness and so Valdemar commanded they should be read 
aloud to the gathering. The open letter was addressed to the Scanians, 
unjustly vilifying the sovereign for his wholesale oppression and 
urging them all to take up arms against him: Magnus would be their 
leader in the reclamation of their liberty. The closed letter was 
dispatched to Cnut and Karl with the same signature as the previous 
one, instructing them to raise a rebellion in Scania and undertaking 
that Magnus would do likewise in Jutland; this would mean a shortage 
of troops on the king's side, for they would stop reinforcements 
moving to his aid from the larger provinces of the realm. 


54. 28. Now, when the letters had been read aloud completely, they 
expected Magnus to react with some response, yet he maintained 
silence, a proof of his fear. Not only that, but his mind had grown so 
numb that he even lost the power of speech and his perplexed 
countenance displayed signs of his inward confusion. The man's 
reticence was noteworthy, and Absalon wisely intervened to make 
sure that it should not be taken as an admission of guilt; he indicated 
that it was hardly surprising if a person who was unsure how to defend 
himself against newly presented accusations was rather slow to give the 
well-thought-out reply expected of him; he therefore instructed 
Magnus to leave the meeting at once and to gather whatever friends 
he would like to discuss the affair with, so that he could prepare an 
answer. 


54.29. At his words Magnus gained new life and was inspired to hope 
that he might overturn the charge; accepting the adjournment for 
consultation, he called aside Absalon and Tyge, bishop of Vendsyssel.**” 
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The latter had been very much liked by Magnus's father, Erik, 
because of the services Tyge had rendered him as a deacon and this 
man had consequently been singled out from his retinue for 
appointment to a bishopric. His grateful remembrance of this 
elevation meant that he cherished a deep inbuilt affection for 
Magnus in his heart. With loud reproaches arising from his grief, 
Tyge strongly censured Magnus a long while for the monstrous crime 
he had planned, to which the other replied that the letters had been 
maliciously forged by others; but Tyge pointed out that this kind of 
justification was useless, since he could identify without a shadow of 
doubt not only the handwriting, but also the style which Magnus's 
secretary, Lambert, always employed in penning letters. When 
Absalon backed up Tyge's declarations with expressions of agree- 
ment, Magnus was seized by such despair that he asked them in panic 
whether he might be allowed to make amends by a confession. 
Absalon answered that although confession might be a less risky 
course to take, he should not rush into it before the possibility of 
pardon had been discussed and investigated, and advised him to shed 
his consternation and boldly request, either in person or through a 
friend, the opportunity to extend the respite until the next day, so 
that with fortified spirits he might achieve a happier outcome. 


54. 30. Having granted his plea, the king set out on the road in the 
evening, taking the band of nobles he had with him to the home of a 
very wealthy individual called Unne. On the way Magnus, still in a 
state of great agitation, questioned Absalon closely to ask his opinion 
about what kind of defence might serve to meet the charges, and was 
told there was no form which would be free from dishonour or 
danger. It was not practicable to refute an indictment supported by so 
much evidence, nor was it virtuous to refuse to clear himself; the 
result of confessing would be doubtful if there were no definite 
guarantee of pardon beforehand. In giving a truthful answer Absalon 
considered it more honest to deal with Magnus's queries by claiming 
uncertainty rather than promise a specific outcome without warrant. 


54. 31. Magnus next said that, if he could expect his confession to 
elicit forgiveness, he would faithfully reveal all the facts, upon which 
Absalon told him to impart without anxiety any secrets he wished, for 
he would see that not a whisper of these reached the king's ears. 
When the other then became eager to disclose the whole sequence of 
the plot, Absalon would not allow him to relate his story, in case it 
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54.37. When the council had thus finished its business, Magnus 
returned to Funen, while Valdemar proceeded to an island which 
teemed with herds of wild animals,*** for he wished to devote his 
leisure in royal fashion to the chase. Absalon and Asser were sent over 
there by Archbishop Eskil to see if they could obtain a pardon for his 
grandsons, a prospect which he took to be promising from the 
example of Magnus, but they found the king’s mind inflexible. 
Finally, when Valdemar demanded to know whether Asser had 
abetted the conspirators, he stated that he had been aware of their 
plans, but had been quite out of sympathy with them; he had not 
acted in this manner through hatred for the king, but because he 
would have felt shame at being an informer and have found it 
humiliating to betray their trust. This kind of admission was the 
reason why he later suffered a long banishment. Eskil took the 
monarch’s contempt for this deputation so badly that he contracted 
various diseases and spent the winter seriously ill. 


55. 1. Once this season was over, Valdemar summoned the foremost 
citizens of Denmark and Sweden to grace the royal wedding of his 
son.?"? After the nuptials had been celebrated, Eskil sought a private 
audience with Valdemar, during which he earnestly entreated him not 
to reveal too early a secret acknowledgement he wished to impart to 
him. Being told to expect the fulfilment of his request, Eskil said that 
for some time now he had nursed a desire to resign his archbishopric, 
since his impaired strength in old age rendered him unequal to such a 
heavy burden. He did not want to end his days in exalted office, but as 
an ordinary person, free from the cares of administration, and would 
like to exchange his former way of life for that of a monk. When the 
king, simulating affection in his speech, forbade this proposal, telling 
him that the ruler had no right to perform such an act without 
Rome's authorization, Eskil gave him to understand that he had 
letters from the Pope not only permitting him to lay down his office, 
but to transfer its powers to the individual of his choice. In addition 
there was the fact that it was proper for him, as the official 
representative of Rome, to concern himself with finding a substitute, 
in order to ensure that the see should not remain without a successor. 


55.2. The king, starting to feel suspicious, believed from his words 
that he was aiming to select Asser as primate," and felt certain that, 
if Cnut and Karl were to attempt further knavery against him, they 
would receive strong backing from their grandfather; for some while 
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villainy by throwing him in chains and delivered him into the custody 
of Absalon. 


56.3. Then Valdemar made it his business to apprehend Magnus, 
inasmuch as he had proved treacherous towards him yet again and 
deserved retribution for his faithlessness; to do so Niels, his marshal, 
was employed, attended by assistant warriors from Funen, who had 
been given orders to follow him. Magnus's bedroom was surrounded 
in the early hours of the night, when, forgetful of his earlier courage, 
he looked for safety in the shadows, not in weapons, so that he was 
discovered and dragged out from behind the curtains. You could not 
have told whether the capture itself or the demeaning circumstances 
of his capture made him more wretched. Brought face to face with the 
king, he was examined regarding his treasonous plot against Valde- 
mar, but for some time maintained that these allegations had nothing 
to do with him. Eventually when his statements were refuted by the 
evidence of the prisoner and there were no more grounds for pretence 
available, he confessed openly to his crime. I am not sure if his spirit 
was shattered more by the disgrace or by his dread of reprisal. The 
king sent him to be guarded by Thorbjorn in the stronghold of 
Soborg, deciding that he would sentence him to imprisonment in 
preference to execution. 


57. 1. At the same time Wendish pirates, after robbing Valdemar's 
emissaries, captured a vessel loaded with gifts which were being sent 
to him by his father-in-law.? When the monarch dispatched couriers 
to demand its return, the pirates gave a scornful reply. Rightly 
enraged by this insult, Valdemar urged Henry to league with him 
in taking revenge; because they had knowledge of the enemy's 
territories, he also summoned the men of Rügen to join him in a 
military confederacy and, immediately they had sailed up the River 
Swina, made an incendiary attack on the town of Julin, which had 
been deserted by its fleeing inhabitants, while Henry invested 
Demmin. As soon as the latter realized that this assault would be 
difficult and the outcome might be uncertain, he dug a cross-channel 
to divert the river which ran between his camp and the walls,' and 
made it flow past the town on a more distant course. Nevertheless, by 
doing so he provided the foe with the very best means of protecting 
their ramparts, and through his endeavours promoted its defence 
instead of his own attack. These efforts of his ensured that the siege 
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rather than await his doom. It remained doubtful whether he had 
drowned through his recklessness or had swum to safety below the 
surface. When he was once more disgorged by the waters, as usually 
happens, he was busy winding round his hands the cord attached to 
his neck, to prevent himself being hauled back. Sinking yet again, he 
filled the onlookers with the same puzzlement as before; but at last the 
argument as to what might have become of him was settled when they 
discovered his lifeless corpse. 


57. 4. Our army had such a vast multitude of livestock they had taken 
there that each day they had to employ drovers to herd them, but 
owing to the overall devastation of those regions there was little 
danger of these men running off; this desolation had been caused by 
the enormous violence of the fires, which had even deprived the 
swallows of the roofs they normally lived beneath, so that they built 
nests in which to hatch out their chicks on the ships! rudders and 
prows, obtaining the benefit of homes from the enemy. 


57.5. Afterwards the king marched overland to seek talks with 
Henry, who was caught up in the everlasting siege of Demmin, and 
he left the undefended stronghold of Gützkow wreathed in flames. 
His progress was checked when he was notified of the difficulties 
presented first by a particular river, remarkable for its depth, and 
secondly by the awkward terrain beyond it. From here Valdemar 
crossed into the province of Kammin, though, as he traversed it, he 
chose to lay waste the countryside more than to attack any of its 
fortifications; he only made a futile assault on the actual city of 
Kammin before managing to seize ships so that he could transport the 
herds he had laid hands on. This territory was so rich in cattle and so 
useful in supplying provisions, that it afforded our troops food and 
nourishment for two months. 


57.6. Envoys were then sent to Henry, who gave Valdemar instruc- 
tions to put an end to the current military expedition, for he was 
intending very shortly to abandon his pointless siege. As soon as he 
had received these replies, the king ravaged all the intervening lands, 
some with the sword, some with fire, till, after total destruction of the 
foe's possessions, he approached Wolgast. Immediately they caught 
sight of him, its inhabitants, under their leader Zulister, started to 
demolish the farthest section of their bridge in an attempt to stop any 
of their adversaries breaking into the town by that route. A few of our 
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men, with the aid of their companions, succeeded in climbing up 
segments of the bridge as if they were the rungs of a ladder, but were 
attacked by foes who rushed forth in a sortie out of the town. Because 
of their small numbers our soldiers were powerless to resist and all 
gave way, with the exception of Hemming. 


57. 7. He was a lightly armed squire of Absalon’s, fully prepared to 
encounter risks and forever plunging himself into dangerous pre- 
dicaments; while he was confronting his assailants, he took a short 
step to the rear, tripped over the long sword that was fastened to his 
side and tumbled flat on his back. Yet his fall afforded him greater 
honour than inconvenience: amid the countless enemy spears which 
were being fiercely aimed at him, he was protected not so much by his 
own as by Fortune's shield, and the moment he could rise to his 
knees, he drew his blade and laid into the shins of nearby opponents. 
When these were forced to withdraw for a short time, he jumped up 
again to his full height, and as his comrades, finally emboldened by 
shame, ran up to him, he obliged his attackers to beat a retreat back 
into the town. Returning to his own side, he was looked on as a 
marvel, since his body was found to be completely unscathed. 
Consequently they paid respect not merely to his bravery but also 
to his good luck. 


58.1. During this period the dispute over the Roman schism, 
fostered over the course of many years by the totally unyielding 
delusion of the Germans, backed by the emperor Frederick, now 
subsided, trodden beneath the feet of the true pontiff, Alexander, and 
the bond of Catholic unity drew together a divided Church.?*' It was 
at this time, too, that the envoys dispatched by the king and the 
people of Lund, as well as those of Absalon, returned from Rome to 
spread joyful news throughout the country. Though their petitions 
had appeared to embrace entirely different and contradictory aims, 
they were received with such careful attention by the Pope that each 
side was delighted by the way that its wishes had been considered. 
Absalon was told that he must accept the archbishopric of Lund but 
was also allowed to take responsibility for Roskilde. In this way a twin 
ecclesiastical government fell to his jurisdiction and control, the one 
assigned to him by command, the other by permission. What singular 
and unprecedented bounty displayed by the Holy See! The pallium 
was conferred on its refuser, and the insignia which are usually 
bestowed with reluctance on those who seek them were forcibly 
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disregarded the advice of others. The answer came that they were 
particularly inclined towards the option which could earn public 
acclaim. 


1.6. Forced to comply with his colleagues’ decision, Absalon told 
Esbern to rush ahead of him with the spectacular news of their 
achievements, for he did not want the unheralded swiftness of his 
return to strike the king with uneasy forebodings. However, bad 
storms held back Esbern close off the shore of Hiddensee island,° 
and he did not find the right weather for sailing before Absalon, after 
taking hostages, was scudding towards him, blown by the same 
favourable wind. But Esbern executed his voyage all the more 
efficiently because he was keen to outstrip his brother. The king 
happened to sight their ships while he was out hunting and, astonished 
at the rapid speed of the more distant returning fleet, believed his 
followers had been put to flight. Nevertheless, learning the true 
situation from Esbern, his misconceived anxiety turned into an out- 
pouring of joy, though he conceded that war would have been a more 
profitable outcome than peace. Giving this man, too, the warmest of 
receptions, Valdemar showed him courtesies that revealed his utmost 
delight. The next day he not only commended the members of the fleet 
in a fulsome speech, but even honoured them with kisses before they 
were sent away. 


2.1. Afterwards, while Valdemar was staying in Jutland, Cnut and 
Karl,’ having selected a company more notable for its presumption 
than its effectiveness, attacked Halland in a bid to chastise their 
fatherland for the exile they had earned by their own crime. But 
they were spurned by the scores of Hallanders they had hoped would 
support them, with the result that, preferring doom to retreat, they 
drew up their soldiery on the outskirts of the forest that separates 
Halland and Gotaland. Consequently, when the fortunes of battle 
turned out miserably for them, they paid severely for making this 
attempt on their country. Cnut, after receiving repeated wounds, was 
taken prisoner by peasants and found himself sharing a jail with 
Magnus, gaining as a partner in punishment his accomplice in villainy. 
Karl, overcome by a lethal blow, strayed a short distance from the road, 
and laid down his tough spirit amid the soft foliage of the trees, happier 
in death than his brother in being still alive. Valdemar, obtaining their 
inheritance by the law which sentences to loss of property those who 
are answerable to their homeland, acquired an unforeseen increase in 
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4. 3. Without lingering Absalon set off for that province and hastened 
to oppose the raging mob with his nobleman's spirit and steadiness. 
The ordinary people, swept along on the violent billows of public riot, 
put forward complaints of their infringed civil rights in a rebellious 
form of legal accusation. But when Thord began to address the 
meeting, he was plagued with repeated hissing and hostile shouts, so 
that he was forced to give up the attempt. The other supporters of the 
king’s side were also refused the opportunity to speak, and Absalon’s 
was the only voice they were prepared to give ear to without causing 
any disturbance. However, as he became aware that the throng, 
bawling their empty-headed yells and arguments, were unsusceptible 
to sound advice, he felt they must be split up, and gave orders to the 
provincial assemblies that they should divide and foregather in three 
different places, at the same time proclaiming that he would remedy 
all the failures of their leaders. He then rebuked Thord for having 
given him untrustworthy directions when he had called him to the 
scene of a revolt which would be so very difficult to assuage; but the 
other maintained that the insanity of this aroused mob stemmed from 
drunkenness and that this was confirmed by the fact that some 
individuals at the meeting had been heard snoring. For this reason 
Absalon ought to speak to them in the countryside and not in the city, 
to guarantee that those characters bent on quaffing were not afforded 
a chance to be anything but sober. 


4.4. Absalon next addressed an assembly in southern Scania. Here 
he commanded that Peder Enarson, the royal governor, who had 
been abused with envious charges that were more bitter than 
accurate, should be welcomed and given the seat next to his own, 
in order to make him safer from this type of slander, and supplied the 
aid of his own respected proximity, so that no harsher scheme should 
be levelled against his friend. 


4.5. The next day was taken up with a thorough hearing of lawsuits, 
in which Absalon's totally fair judgement resolved all aspects of their 
complaints; when the cases had been disentangled by legal precepts, 
the people were delighted with his mediation and were led to repay 
him with their thanks. After moving on from there, he was given the 
information, relayed by a local soldier, that the populace had been 
stirred up by a revolutionary proclamation and were going to devote 
themselves to a four-day meeting at Hvidkilde." Consquently, 
though he was accompanied by the most powerful men in Scania, 
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experienced generosity. The younger envoys, adroitly dodging the 
missiles which came at them from every direction, swiftly reached 
Sovde to announce these developments. 


4.8. Stunned by the news, Absalon's soldiers, all with different 
plans, cast around for ways of defending themselves: some, ranging 
the meadows, rounded up horses, others, collecting any waggons that 
happened to be available, blocked the ford which stretched in front of 
the island, shallows which Absalon later had protected with brick- 
work; others began to gather rocks suitable for hurling. A band of the 
older fighters urged their leader either to anticipate a siege or to get 
away once they had put down the first wave of assailants and before 
the arrival of a prodigious multitude which they could not cope with, 
but Absalon declared that he approved of neither aspect of their 
scheme, because he had insufficient supplies for a siege and was 
mindful that his role was fatherly rather than ferocious. He would not 
allow human blood to besmirch his endeavours for peace, which he 
had come there to establish, nor would he exchange the duties of a 
benevolent shepherd for the grim task of a slaughterer. No, he 
preferred to organize matters so that the first invaders should be 
beaten back harmlessly and with no bloodshed, for they could easily 
be routed seeing that they had no command to stabilize them. 


4.9. After his warriors had been forbidden to offer violence to any of 
the populace, Absalon, bearing a cross before him, set upon the 
vanguard where they had formed a line on top of a neighbouring 
hill, and compelled them to retreat into the nearest forest; capturing 
the instigator of the uprising, the soldiers, remembering their orders, 
stripped him of weapons and cloak, but contented themselves with a 
mere beating. One of our militia, carried into the tightly packed 
companies of the foe by a headstrong, rather frisky horse, was killed 
in a marshy spot where the commoners pressed in on him, though his 
fellow-soldiers were unaware of it. So Absalon, happy to have 
frustrated this peasant attack, found the coast clear for a return to 
the city while no enemy assault was impending, since they were sating 
the impetus of their wrath by greedily sacking the island. In this way 
the archbishop's noble spirit, pursuing a design as placid as it was 
advantageous, setting tenderness above savagery, and concerned to 
spare his flock, set more honour and worth in harmlessness and 
moderation than in taking vengeance for the injuries he had suffered. 
The farther he withdrew from letting loose the sword, the more he 
deserved praise for his holiness. 
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4. 10. When those men arrived who had been dispatched to mollify 
the assembly, he reprehended them, grumbling because he had been 
drawn into this crisis in all innocence; he wondered why they had 
seen fit to send messages implying that all was safe, and so drag him, 
unprepared and unequipped as he was, into a situation involving such 
enormous trouble. When they said they had suspected nothing of the 
sort and put forward their imperceptiveness as an excuse for their 
blunder, Absalon told them to assess the best current scheme of 
action, so that they could amend their previous miscalculation by 
giving advice there and then. The reply came that, since they were 
furnished with neither arms nor reinforcements, it was essential for 
them to depart for home in order to obtain both these assets, and they 
would reappear the next day, once they were better provided. 
Meanwhile the archbishop should find some carefully chosen 
hiding place; anyone who takes account of his present circumstances 
escapes dishonour. Whether this proposal arose from their malicious 
natures or whether it was due to poverty of invention, let people 
judge who are not averse to learning about these men's subsequent 
actions. Absalon replied that a more honourable course would be for 
him to visit his castle in Zealand, '* considering that he was so little 
accustomed to seeking hideouts. Loathing the disgrace of taking 
refuge in that way, he went off in a ship supplied by Thord. He 
believed that his illustriousness should not be confined in some dark 
hole, conscious that the splendour acquired through his dazzling 
achievements of bravery shone across the tracts of many lands. 


4.11. As soon as he had entered Zealand, Absalon received a letter 
bidding him proceed to Valdemar on the island of Samso, where the 
king was indulging his passion for hunting; Absalon was told to come to 
him in order to deal with necessary affairs of state. There, accompanied 
by Sune and Esbern, the archbishop handled with due vigour certain 
matters that required their attention and eventually told the story of 
the revolt in Scania for the king to hear, the first to be bold enough to 
give news of the disturbances he had experienced. Although the 
monarch seethed with rage and threatened to torture the rebels, 
Absalon's recommendations calmed him down and pulled back his 
determination; he persuaded the sovereign to postpose his desire for 
revenge and to issue a friendly invitation to the Scanian leaders. In 
addition, when these men were on their way to visit the king on Funen, 
Absalon did not shrink from offering them most generous hospitality. 
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support and praise, favouring them with flattery, when they should 
have been chastising them with their swords. This odious truckling to 
the populace gave an enormous boost to their rebelliousness. 


4.21. When the king's supplies had run out and he was about to leave 
Scania, he selected certain men chosen from the people to settle their 
differences with Absalon and these he ordered to sail across to that 
coast of Zealand which has taken its name from the town of 
Helsingborg.'* At his eventual meeting with the king, Absalon cleared 
himself of the charges with substantial proofs of his innocence, and 
demolished the whole fabric of lies with which he had been 
calumniated in his absence; he did it with such strong, abundant 
arguments that his accusers were forced to admit they were in the 
wrong and were moved to crave his forgiveness, so that from being 
his denouncers he made them his admirers. Everyone felt profound 
wonder at his eloquence, and indeed a great many who were there 
said that his speech was divinely inspired. 


4.22. Nevertheless, before the Scanian delegates left in order to refer 
all these points to the decision of their fellow-citizens, they let it be 
understood that they had no powers to resolve the issue without their 
countrymen's consent. In fact, despite their loyal exhortations, the 
populace of Scania could not be induced to give up their insane revolt; 
no steps had been taken to pay tithes to meet the bishops! needs, nor 
had these folk done anything to discharge their Christian duties. 


4.23. Absalon therefore intervened in the next sacerdotal council 
with a letter giving instructions that all the churches of Scania should 
have their doors bolted to punish such abominable, sacrilegious 
obstinacy. At the same time the commons, forewarned of this 
injunction, armed themselves and went off to a meeting in front of 
St Lawrence's Cathedral. To this gathering the priests sent two men 
of their own calling, to explain the inflexibility of the archbishop's 
ordinance, threatening to withhold their religious functions and stop 
the saying of mass, if the people persisted in their refusal to pay 
tithes. A pair of representatives were dispatched by the citizenry to 
issue corresponding threats to the clergy. 


4.24. The commons’ response was that the priests owed their 
sustenance to the populace, not to the archbishop, and were well 
aware that the laity's charitable gifts furnished them with the essential 
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that he was having to war against men, not dogs. He was not therefore 
impelled by the incitement of rage or madness, but by his notable 
resolve to check the arrogance of those citizens and to strike a fear of 
showing similar presumption into all the rest; reckoning that he 
should assume a measure of savagery totally inimicable to him, the 
monarch laid aside forbearance for the time being and forced his 
naturally mild character to emulate deeds of cruelty. 


4.27. The action took place on the bridge with both sides striving to 
push across it first. For some time the fighting hung in the balance 
and the peasantry distinguished themselves in that battle. But 
Absalon’s cavalry, taking a short-cut through unsuspected shallows, 
broke through the Scanian line and won a surprise victory. Many 
ordinary folk were cut down there, while a large number met their 
end in the river; thus those who escaped the steel perished in the 
water. The rest saved their skins by taking to their heels. So, that 
execrable band, overthrown by God’s judgement, paid the conse- 
quences of their impious fury. 


4.28. On his return to Lund the king learnt that an armed mob was 
approaching from the eastern district and, having already conquered 
one army, he must now face another. Advised that he must be quick to 
stage a contest in order to forestall a general convergence of his 
enemies, he was nevertheless detained for some time by the townsfolk 
of Lund, who were demanding some relief of their taxes in lieu of pay 
for military service. Having been granted this request, they were happy 
to have marched out on to the nearest plain, but refused to accompany 
Valdemar any farther on the grounds of having to defend their city. 
This was the reason why the king was rather slow to engage with his 
foes. A crowd of militant peasants had taken up a position at Getinge 
Bridge.^' This senseless mob had heaped huge piles of stones there so 
as to deny access to the bridge. The king, however, crossed the river by 
a ford elsewhere and determined to put the issue to the sword. 


4.29. Yet the rabble were not so much terrified by the sight of the 
king’s weapons as by the ominous precedent of their comrades’ recent 
defeat. Sending certain individuals to entreat the ruler to retrace his 
steps back to the bridge, they promised to abandon their arms. Even 
so, the king was swayed particularly by Absalon, who in his restraint 
recommended that indiscriminate slaughter of these yokels was to be 
avoided. When Valdemar returned to the bridge, the fomenters of the 
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rebellion, prostrating themselves, stretched out supplicatory hands 
towards him, and earnestly guaranteed to fulfil all their obligations as 
his servants. Because there was some doubt about their fidelity, they 
also reinforced their undertakings with an oath. Once this congrega- 
tion of peasants had dispersed, the sovereign and his followers took 
the road back to Lund. 


4.30. Next, after completing a tour of Scania, Valdemar received 
hostages from the people. Though they were compliant in all other 
respects, the only thing they still refused to do was pay their tithes, 
and this even more obstinately. It was the king's major concern to 
induce Absalon to remit them, and he told him to make absolutely 
sure he did not chance to suffer the same fate as once befell Cnut of 
Odense when he pressed for an extension of the tithe laws.” The 
archbishop, holding that it would be as discreditable as it was 
sacrilegious to pare away any of the traditional rights of religion, 
affirmed all the more persistently that he would not comply; he 
declared that even if the king treated the commons' attitude with 
indulgence, it would not stop him resolutely continuing to claim the 
tithe dues from them, although he would not try to enlist anyone to 
share the hazards with him. For this reason the king's safest course 
would be to remain silent on the matter, in case he enmeshed himself 
in popular hatred by helping the Church. Valdemar respected such 
upright and manly steadfastness on Absalon's part, and therefore 
asked, seeing that the other was unwilling to abolish the tithes, if he 
would postpone their enforcement; what fighting could not accom- 
plish, diplomacy might achieve later. Absalon gave in to his plea, 
saying that he would not accept instead of tithes the archbishops’ 
former method of receiving revenue, for he did not want anyone to 
think that he was totally indifferent to the tithe laws. This discreet 
undertaking of Absalon’s healed the rebellion. 


5.1. Later on the emperor disclosed his supreme cunning in an 
attempt on the duke of Saxony, since in his hopes to subdue him 
Frederick depended just as much on his own wits as on his strength. 
Above all he tested his ingenuity on Valdemar, who he believed 
would be fairly sure to assist Henry. Accordingly he sent ambassadors 
to ask for the hands of two of the king’s daughters for his two sons,? 
one of whom he had determined should succeed him on the throne, 
the other having been appointed duke of Swabia; his purpose was not 
really to seek reliable matches for his offspring, but to deprive his 
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adversary of supportive allies, of whom Henry had many. I would not 
be certain whether this request smacked more of subtlety or of 
impertinence. Frederick felt no shame in approaching Valdemar 
with deceptive entreaties to join in kinship with him, even though 
he had once insidiously lured and trapped the king into agreeing to 
pay him homage. 


5.2. The Danish sovereign's friends, seeing through Frederick's 
deceit, told Valdemar that this proposal originated not in the 
emperor's wish for the marriages but from his detestation of 
Henry. These persons who expounded the real motives behind 
Frederick's shrewd move were only prevailed over by the purposeful- 
ness of the queen, who thought it a magnificent opportunity to link 
her own family to the emperor's through matrimony. When the king 
asked how much would be required from him as dowry, the envoys 
answered that they had no idea and referred the matter to Frederick's 
decision. The latter wrote back saying that the king should make it his 
business to travel to Lübeck, where the two of them could settle 
everything more conveniently. Valdemar acceded to his demand. 


5.3. Meanwhile the emperor exerted every sinew of his power to 
overwhelm Henry's territories and accepted the surrender of the 
latter's strongholds which were defecting to him everywhere. The 
reason for their desertion was not so much their love for Frederick as 
their loathing of the duke. Carried away by extreme good luck and a 
long series of successes, and having no inkling that a disastrous 
misadventure could attend someone at the peak of his fortune, 
Henry would habitually chafe the necks bowed beneath his despotism; 
his uncommonly ferocious oppression and unbearably harsh manner 
were as often as not just as vexatious to his own citizens as they were to 
his enemies. After losing his troops neither in war nor through some 
catastrophe, but by the betrayal and desertion of his soldiery, his only 
remaining hope lay in reserves from Holstein; therefore abandoning 
the town of Lübeck because he considered its walls offered him too 
little safety, he lost no time whatsoever in laying hold of ships, which 
took him deep into Stormarn, his farthest place of refuge and escape. 


5.4. Adolf, count of this province,” had been reared from boyhood 
at Henry’s court and received lavish affection there, his fortunes 
increasing with his years, until he was eventually promoted to 
knighthood through Henry’s outstanding partiality and kindness; 
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was a deceit. Valdemar decided that his resources were unequal to 
the larger sum, but promised the smaller, naming as his surety the 
king of Hungary, who was closely related to him.” Added strength 
was given to this agreement by an oath, so that the tie of betrothal 
was enforced by a sacred pledge. Once these arrangements had been 
made, the king returned to the ships, the emperor to his camp. 


5. 10. At this point, after receiving emissaries from the Wends, who 
would not risk sailing to meet the emperor for fear of Valdemar's fleet, 
Frederick was rowed at daybreak in a longboat of the king's to the 
latter's vessel accompanied by a small number of soldiers and climbed 
aboard, to everyone's surprise. Valdemar therefore brought together 
his army captains to take part in a conference, but Frederick made an 
exception of Jarimar, chief of the Rugians, and would not allow him to 
be summoned, though the previous day he had shown him a great 
many respectful attentions and even addressed him flatteringly as 
‘king’, because he was aware that this man was extremely loyal to the 
Danes. Frederick then stated that there was something he was anxious 
to tell Valdemar in secret; on account of the reciprocal contract which 
was to take place between their families, he regarded the king not 
merely as a friend, but a like-minded partner. Frederick informed him 
that he had drawn the Wends with promises so that they might disable 
Henry, but once the latter had been subdued he had no inclination to 
carry out his guarantees, since he was conscious of having at one time 
given Valdemar an undertaking that the Wendish territories would be 
subjugated. He went on to beg the king to let him treat these lands as a 
fiefdom for the moment, to be granted to the two brothers as twin 
lords, although this would be more for show than permanent. 
Immediately Henry had been destroyed, he would ensure that the 
region passed into Valdemar's hands. 


5.11. The king agreed and sought a meeting on the following day; 
there Frederick ceremonially handed over banners and named 
Bugislav and Kazimar dukes of the Wendish lands, thereby causing 
them to trade the ancient, hereditary freedom of their homeland for 
official titles that were colourful but meaningless. If only they had 
realized what a heavy burden they were taking on their backs by 
accepting these insignificant scraps of cloth, they would have chosen 
death before such a gift and opted to live the whole of the rest of their 
lives as private citizens. So, beneath the semblance of preferment they 
went off having involved themselves in the most disagreeable and 
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shameful humiliation, taking back with them to their country a 
thraldom gilded over with the spurious trappings of distinction. 


5.12. There, too, Siegfried, a Thuringian of illustrious birth, was 
betrothed to one of Valdemar's daughters," with the emperor's 
agreement, and after being conveyed in the royal ship celebrated 
the sacred rites of marriage at Schleswig. 


6. 1. Meanwhile, as the fortress which they had toiled to build by 
Swinemünde had been inundated by winter floods from the sea, the 
Wends gathered materials during the rest of the season and at the 
beginning of spring constructed two others in the same area; they 
believed that, if the River Peene were blocked by the town of 
Wolgast, and Swina by garrisons on the coast, they themselves 
would be invincible. Apprised of this rather late in the day, Valdemar 
mustered his troops in order to obstruct their operations and put in at 
Gronsund, but not before he learnt from the Rugians that the 
strongholds had been completed and filled with guards. In particular, 
when he considered carefully the shortage of harbours, he was forced 
to abandon the idea of capturing the forts. 


6.2. Next, calling his son Cnut to him, along with Absalon, Sune, 
and Esbern, he told them that, because he thought it would be 
difficult to attack these castles, he preferred that the assault be 
conducted under someone else's leadership rather than his own, in 
case his efforts did not turn out in accordance with his wishes and the 
glory of so many successful enterprises of the past was dimmed. For 
this reason he assigned supervision of the offensive to Cnut and 
Absalon, first assuring them that less disgrace would be reflected on 
their homeland if they waged a fruitless battle than if he himself were 
unsuccessful; but if they won, they would gain no less renown than if 
King Valdemar had secured victory. 


6.3. Absalon promised to lead the Scanians and Zealanders, but 
refused to take command of the Jutlanders, since he knew they would 
be scornful of his authority, just as they would be of Cnut’s youth. 
Nor was his observation far wrong in its foresight. The king, strongly 
roused by his words, replied that he would go himself, even though 
he was unwell. In fact the stress and worry of his problems had 
brought on an illness, and he collapsed on his bed. His heart was 
tormented by conflicting emotions, eagerness for conquest on the one 
hand, despair of achieving it on the other. Next morning the leaders 
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6.10. When they entered his bedroom in the morning, his friends 
found that Valdemar’s corpse appeared very much as it had when he 
was breathing, and his face retained much of its former quality so that 
you would have noticed none of his features drawn into rigidity nor 
transformed by anguish, and his characteristic ruddy complexion 
seemed to give him the look of a living man. It even appeared uncertain 
whether he had passed away, since all his limbs still preserved their 
previous natural colouring. When his eventual pallor finally assured 
them of his death, his body was transferred to a bier and arrangements 
were made for it to be conveyed to Ringsted for the funeral. This 
township had a distinguished reputation not just for its antiquity, but 
because it held the honour of being his father’s burial place. 


6. 11. To add to the general distress there came the pitiful lamentation 
of matrons, who met the cortège with dishevelled hair, saying that 
they were once again about to experience their original burden of 
slavery; the man was gone who had removed each individual citizen 
from bondage, who freed his fatherland from the dread of pirates, and 
who made coastal and inland dwelling places alike safe from invasion 
by brigands. As soon as they caught sight of Valdemar's funeral 
procession the peasants dropped the rural labours on which they had 
been engaged and filled the countryside with similar wails. It also gave 
them pleasure to support his coffin on their shoulders, so that they 
could perform a last dignified service for him, but they moaned that 
with the king's departure their country was overturned and that a 
universal death, or something even more melancholy than death, 
hung over their wretched heads. 


6.12. As Absalon was on the point of offering prayers?! for the 
welfare of Valdemar's soul, unable to control his grief while he was 
uttering the solemn words, he could not restrain himself from 
sprinkling the altar with his tears, so that he scarcely had power 
enough to steady his voice and hands to complete the divine office. 
On top of that he was occupied with such great sorrow of mind and 
suddenly became afflicted with such a severe and dangerous infirmity, 
that the end of the mass almost coincided with that of his life. It 
might have seemed unbelievable that a personage as great as he could 


fulfil the task begun by the two friends and collaborators, that of freeing Denmark from 
Slav invasions. Saxo's narrative technique in this final scene may be inspired by Valerius 
Maximus’ way of presenting his exemplary stories (see Friis-Jensen, ‘In the presence of the 
dead’, pp. 211—13). 
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have been incapacitated by misery so intense and painful, had his 
affection for Valdemar not been so well known. But Fate, after one 
light of his country had been quenched, would not let the other 
perish; Wendish territory could not be brought beneath the heel of 
the Danes if they lacked a leader, and a nation which under such 
eminent generals had risen to a position of surpassing glory would 
have remained bereft of a defender. The altars, bedewed with the 
tears he shed instead of prayers, gave no slight evidence of his 
spontaneous warm-heartedness towards the king. And I could 
imagine that the incense, made wet by his weeping, emitted a 
fragrance that was gratifying to the Lord. 


BOOK SIXTEEN 


1.1. Assoonas Valdemar’s last rites had been completed and his royal 
body given the noblest of funerals, Cnut, on the advice of his 
counsellors, departed to Jutland with the haste that was needed to 
claim the kingdom and make it secure, and with the aim of engaging the 
allegiance of his father’s warriors. There was no need for him to solicit 
for the title of king now, because he had formally acquired this at the 
time of his anointing. At the assembly in Viborg he found the populace 
well disposed towards him and later, in the gathering at Urne wood,” 
after the unvoiced disaffection of certain individuals had been checked, 
the rest received him with similar goodwill. In this way, with the assent 
of his countrymen, he was made heir to the kingdom. 


1.2. Meanwhile the common folk of Scania, delighted that the king's 
death had slackened the curb on their old capriciousness, resolved to 
levy punishment on their overlords for the defeat they had suffered at 
Dysjobro, since these were the men who had bereft them of their 
relatives, their closest comforts. A fellow named Age Tubbeson 
applied a high-blazing torch to the citizens’ grievances with his 
totally rash declarations, and rekindled the embers of the Scanian 
revolt, which had previously been extinguished and were now almost 


intervention. It is possible that Saxo overestimates Absalon’s influence on the young king 
and his political success; the other main narrative sources available for the period, the 
Knytlinga saga and Arnold of Lübeck's Chronica Slavorum, which both post-date Saxo’s 
work, do not assign any leading role to Absalon. In any case Saxo may have considered it 
opportune to finish his work at a point when the old archbishop still exercised considerable 
influence on affairs of state. 

^ For Urne Wood see bk. xiv, n. 7. 
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buried. To stem this mischief Absalon crossed over to Scania and 
delivered an address more fearless than effective, for the assembly 
were consumed with hostility; as a result the common folk there 
abandoned him, seeking the promoters of their dissent, who had 
chosen a different location in which to harangue them. So brazenly 
defiant and headstrong were these ringleaders that, seated on horse- 
back, they issued a proclamation instructing the whole Scanian 
populace to congregate once more at the same spot in a fortnight’s 
time carrying arms, ostensibly to safeguard their freedom. This 
development obliged Absalon to return to Zealand. 


1.3. His departure caused the onrush of the people’s ferocity to 
sweep forward with ever-growing heedlessness, to burst over the 
homes of Thord and Esbern, and to subject them first to pillage, then 
to flames. In the following days a large number of the Scanian nobility 
also had their houses burnt down. Certainly the heads of the faction, 
in order to predispose the people to even wilder conduct, made sure 
that their boldess was nourished by the property of their lords, and 
aimed to make their labour more cheerful and agreeable by sweet- 
ening it with plunder and continual rewards for their exertions. Many 
of the nobles, therefore, fearing from what had happened to their 
compeers that violence would be directed at their own establishments, 
put all their property in the charge of their friends. Soon, taking to 
sea in their ships, a number preferred to entrust themselves and their 
wealth to the waves rather than to their dwellings, while a certain 
proportion felt that it would be a comforting relief to seek exile and 
join Absalon. When the latter’s knights and those of Cnut perceived 
their own and their lords’ fortunes to be in distress, they decided that 
warfare must repel this outrage; consequently the instigators of the 
uprising, who had discovered at the time of their earlier insurrection 
that rebellion would come to nothing without a leader, called in from 
Sweden a man named Harald, of royal blood? but blunt wits and 
halting speech; he was a character wholly unfit for rule, since neither 
Nature nor Fate had bestowed anything praiseworthy on him apart 
from his aristocratic birth. Therefore one cannot be sure whether the 
greater reproach lay with Sweden for having sent such a fellow or 
with Scania for having accepted him. 


1.4. The nobles were confounded and discouraged by this news and, 
as reports of the enemy’s arrival came and went, they pestered 
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Absalon with anxious delegations, begging at one point that he should 
cross over and help them, at another telling him to remain with his 
troops where he was. For Harald had not as yet invaded Scanian 
territory. However, when he did attack it with soldiers of the Swedish 
king, Cnut, and of Birger, his jarl,* as soon as there was expectation of 
a new leader the people flocked eagerly together and supplied him 
with an unbelievable mass of reinforcements. Relying on these, 
Harald threatened to demolish Lund, whose gates were barred against 
him. 


1.5. Hereupon several of the nobility, who had been drawn together 
by intermediaries and strengthened in resolve by robust mutual 
encouragement, pitched camp by the stream of Lummeá,? though 
others of the royal militia pretended to be unaware of their stand and 
neglected to appear. These lords had been seized by such an ardent 
desire to fight that, despising dangers as utterly as they did the 
commoners, and having no regard for their own sparseness of 
numbers, they raced at the foe pell-mell, each as fast as his horse 
could carry him, undirected and without formation. In fact as they 
charged, they found the fierceness of the wind, which happened to be 
blowing in their faces, harsher than that of the foe they were assailing. 
For the huge force of the gale dashed away their shields as they 
galloped forward, and yet the peasants did not even have the courage 
to turn their chests towards their attackers. In this way the people's 
battle front, more impressive for the multitude than the spirits of its 
combatants, surrendered a bloodless victory and as a result made it a 
matter of uncertainty whether they felt the peril or their disgrace the 
more keenly. In order to be better equipped for flight, with which 
they had anticipated any fighting, they did not scruple to discard their 
shields and throw away their burdensome weapons, since they had no 
confidence in how to handle them. After a portion of them had been 
hewn down and some taken prisoner, Harald made his way back to 
Sweden as a fugitive with Age, the man who had originally instigated 
his attempt on the kingdom. 


1.6. Nevertheless the citizens of Lund, their hearts in suspense over 
the outcome of the clash, furnished aid to neither side, but waited to 
bestow their partiality on the victors. Immediately they saw the issue 
of the fray, they began to crow over the vanquished as though they 
themselves were the conquerors, making themselves partakers of 
others' merits in their greed for praise and booty. 
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delight, prompted him to hope for better news and, once the king had 
been readily told the glad tale of his troops’ victory, he proceeded to 
Scania rejoicing. 


2.2. At first Cnut marked out Frosta^ as a region suitable to be 
sacked and burnt, and he would have devastated it accordingly, if 
Absalon, who had some attachment to it, had not intervened to stop 
him. By acting as mediator he ensured that these who had wronged 
the king in supporting Harald were only punished by the exaction of a 
fine. What boundless mercy, whereby his leniency allowed men who 
were obviously guilty to be released from the blame of an enormous 
crime for a trifling payment! This precedent encouraged the rest to 
hope for pardon, and following the archbishop’s amazingly kind 
gesture they experienced a similar mildness from the monarch. At 
this juncture Cnut displayed an outstanding example of his modera- 
tion, when he surrendered to the entreaties of this one friend the 
retribution which their universal transgression had earned. 


3.1. But how unjust it was for this excellent young prince to be 
tempted by the cunning of a foreign monarch!’ The emperor sent 
several embassies? bidding him come to his court to solicit the 
inheritance of the friendship which had been extended to his father; 
when, however, his well-wishers stepped in to advise against this, Cnut 
wrote as polite a reply as he could, devising phrases to excuse himself 
on the grounds of his recent accession to the throne. Thus Frederick’s 
guile was carefully investigated by the king’s counsellors, for he was 
taking pains to entwine the son’s innocence in the same treacherous 
noose that he had once twisted round the gullible father. When the 
emperor answered in a letter packed with threats that he would snatch 
away the Danish kingdom and give it to someone else, Cnut was 
satisfied merely to write back saying that Frederick, before he seized 
his realm, must, of course, discover a person who was eager to hold 
Denmark as his fiefdom. The frankness of his response not only parried 
the emperor’s intimidations but also showed him what a great measure 
of confidence Cnut placed in his subjects’ affections. 


3.2. Seeing that his admonitions had not prevailed on the king, 
Frederick secretly enlisted the aid of Siegfried, Cnut’s brother-in- 
law,’ and tried through the reinforcement of another man’s voice to 
persuade him to accept what the instigation of his letters was failing to 
achieve. Once Siegfried had come to Denmark, he held forth 
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sororis eius matrimonium teneretur quantisque Cesar uiribus esset, 
exposito Absalonem, Sunonem et Esbernum, qui soli ex amicis cum 
rege admittebantur, tum fidei, quam Kanuto, cuius tutores existerent, 
deberent, tum fidutie, quam eiusdem pater in eorum pectoribus 
reposuerat, admonitos orare coepit, ^ ne amicorum nomine hostes 
agendo creditum sibi pupillum annis et consilio tenerum graue et 
intolerabile belli onus suscipere iubeant, eumque sub titulo tuende 
libertatis regno exuant. Quin‘ potius salutaribus illum consiliis 
formare/ cure habeant Romanique imperatoris curie ascribi deforme 
non ducant. 


3.3. Respondet Absalon de se dubium non esse, quin utiles, si nosset, 
monitus Kanuto libenter fuerit porrecturus. A quo ita Cesaris 
amicitiam expeti uelit, ut proprie eius maiestatis decus incolume 
seruaretur. Nam et Waldemarum Frederici partes amicitiamque 
secutum nihil fide eius aut promissione fallacius repperisse. Proinde 
Syfridum nosse debere Kanuto Cesarique equum regnandi ius esse 
neque minore cum libertate hunc Danici regni quam illum Romani* 
imperii gubernacula continere. '? 


3. 4. Igitur indignante Syfrido plenaque minarum ac fastus responsa 
fundente: ‘An tu’, inquit, ‘ex temetipso Daniam pensas eamque ut 
Thuringiam’'' a Cesare, cum uolet, quam facillime capi posse 
existimas? Proinde abi imperatorique tuo perfer Danorum regem ne 
minimam quidem obsequii partem dignitati eius ac nomini dela- 
turum.’ Dignum hoc contemptu dixerim, qui propior alieno imperio 
quam proprie affinitati tam inuisam Danice libertati legationem suo 


monitu administrare sustinuit. 


3. 5. His auditis Cesar spernenti se regi, quia bellum nequiuit, odium 
inflixit, animo non ferro contemptum ulturus. Spe tamen potiende 
Danie non omissa ciuilium in ea malorum motum expectandum 


© Gertz; haberi A ^ cepit A * Madvig; Qui A ^ A (cf. e.g. Horace, 
Satires i. 4. 120 sic me Formabat puerum dictis); informare Knabe, perhaps rightly (cf. above 
al xiv. 23. 1 rex . . . prudentioribus monitis informatus) * Müller (cf. Compendium 
Thuringiam, Krantz Turingiam); Thyringiam Stephanius; Thyringam A 


10 Tn Saxo’s narrative these words of Archbishop Absalon constitute the climax of the 
controversy between King Cnut and the emperor; they seem to paraphrase the later well- 
known maxim: “The king is emperor in his own realm’, ‘rex imperator in regno suo’. 

! Orlamünde is in Thuringia. 
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thought that a revolt caused by domestic evils might be anticipated 
there, and trusted that a people split by civil war could be attacked 
with less risk to his own troops. Observing nevertheless that, after he 
had been seeking such an opportunity for some time, Fate still denied 
him it, in an endeavour to induce him to make war on the Danes, he 
started giving numerous presents and lavish promises to Bugislav, 
prince of the Wends; this man had lately inherited the country from 
his brother, Kazimar, who had died without issue." 


4. 1. Bugislav yielded to his promptings with greater readiness than 
wisdom and, since he had not the audacity to propose war on 
Denmark plainly and openly, dredging up reasons for a quarrel, 
initially began to behave in a belligerent manner towards his uncle, 
Jarimar, lord of Rügen, putting his awe of the emperor's warriors 
before the most intimate bonds of kinship. As soon as Cnut had 
been informed by Jarimar of this issue, he had ambassadors sent to 
Bugislav to enquire the cause for such sudden ill-usage of his relative. 
The Wendish prince swore that he had suffered no wrong from the 
king or the Danes, but was retaliating for an outrage dealt him by 
Jarimar; he earnestly requested that the dispute between them both 
should be referred through envoys from each party to a judicial 
enquiry held by the king, after the two sides had meanwhile laid down 
their weapons, and he demanded also that Cnut should be the 
architect of their mutual peace, for he wanted to affect a convincing 
candour with these counterfeit words of goodwill. 


4. 2. So, as the king had no apprehension of a treacherous plot, a day 
and locality were appointed for the pleading of the case. After he had 
brought together a large group of the nobility on the island of 
Samso, so that they could settle this business and also correct 
certain faults in the civil law, he there received the representatives of 
both parties. Their dispute was given a formal hearing, during which 
a number of charges were thrown at Jarimar with more eloquence 
than veracity, but the absence of the principals prevented any 
decision being made; Bugislav's envoys then swore a voluntary oath 
affirming that their lord was prepared to appear himself as one of the 
participants in the present case as soon as Cnut should decree it. 
Thus the ambassadors, no less than the one who had dispatched 
them, bent their wiles to delude the king. 


4.3. Cnut, valuing their guarantees with more complacency than 
caution, quickly dismissed the council and withdrew to Jutland, since 
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to obey that with astonishing keenness they vied with one another to 
meet the time set for them, or even to precede it. 


4.6. Nevertheless, although Cnut had received the message in Jut- 
land, his remoteness coupled with the tight schedule for the 
rendezvous did not allow him to be a partner in Absalon's project. 
Only six ships were sent over from Funen, fourteen from Scania, 
since the rest had been hindered by their slowness. Their remarkably 
small numbers might have appeared a cause for blame, had they not 
been able to plead the excuse of living so far away. Absalon's fleet had 
entered the appointed bay on the eve of the feast of Pentecost.'^ In 
order not to lose time or energy they made it their business to sail to 
Hiddensee island the same day. There they were met by messengers 
from Rügen, who informed them that it would be necessary to wait 
till they could be certain at what point on their soil the enemy 
invasion was aimed. They had heard that Bugislav had landed on the 
island of Koos,” which lay alongside Rügen. Yet though he was now 
almost on the verge of striking at hostile country, this prince did not 
restrain himself from flouting temperance and indulged in extensive 
bouts of drinking. In fact his soldiers were both nourished and 
vitiated by giving themselves up to feasting, with such excess that 
it seemed as if they had come to attend a banquet rather than a war. 


4. 7. Nevertheless, when Absalon had yielded to the advice of these 
envoys, they returned the following day with information that 
Bugislav was about to disembark his troops opposite the island of 
Strela; so, even though dusk was approaching, after seizing his 
banner, the archbishop made for the shore as swiftly as possible in a 
small boat. Then by means of a herald he summoned a meeting of the 
captains and gave out as brief a message as possible to his warriors; 
taking great pains with his exhortation he filled them with enthusiasm 
by mentioning that in his dreams he had seen figures picturing a 
definite victory. The sole response of his followers was that they were 
thirsting for battle; and if they encountered it, they said, they had no 
doubt they would win. Their passionate spirits were derived from a 
long familiarity with success and also from an inbred gallantry in their 
Danish blood, so that they deserved to be able to depend on the 
prediction which was their rallying-cry. 


4.8. Because he was nervous of the undetermined route through 
straits whose depth was unknown, Absalon awaited the dawn and 
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5.2. Even so, the Pomeranians' plan was not so much an unheralded 
raid on enemy territory as to sail about hither and thither so as to play 
cat and mouse with the Rugian cavalry, who were anxious to defend 
their coastline. On sighting the Danish fleet, they believed that 
Borivoj," accompanied by the West Wends, had arrived to bring 
them aid, for the murky atmosphere would not allow them to discern 
the number and cut of our vessels. Nor did it enter their heads that 
Danes, whose geographical position was so far removed from the 
Wends' homeland, could have voyaged to that region in such a 
narrow space of time, since their sentinels, much too unconcerned, 
were performing their watch duties with far less conscientiousness 
than they should. 


5.3. Hence Bugislav, thinking that the Rugian fleet was being directed 
against him, wished to encircle it with a hundred and fifty of his light 
warships; the remainder of his fleet he stationed as if in line of battle 
with anchors cast; between these and the mainland he moved the food 
transports, which were somewhat more impressive-looking than the 
raiding vessels; that was because he wanted to simulate the appearance 
of an armed multitude with a display of useless hulls. This façade 
caused Sune to imagine Bugislav had been lent German reinforce- 
ments. However, as the mist eventually thinned, Absalon, seeing 
merely small enemy boats passing him, said laughingly that not all of 
them would return home safely by any means. 


5.4. So, having stiffened the resolve of his comrades with strong 
encouragements, Absalon advanced against the enemy fleet, sailing at 
the forefront, just as he was foremost in authority. He was warned by 
Sune, who supposed their adversaries to be strengthened by German 
confederates, not to attack with over-precipitate haste, but to slacken 
the pace of rowing and instruct the soldiers to arm themselves; but 
Absalon answered that there must not be the slightest delay, since 
their foe was now hemmed into a corner where it could neither join 
battle without hazard, nor take flight unscathed. There was therefore 
nothing to stop him giving himself a speedy victory. Yet when Sune 
renewed his cautions, Absalon's warriors began to encase their bodies 
in armour while several continued at the oars. Their preparations 
remained unnoticed by their opponents through the help of the fog, 
which was still dense and persistent. When, however, the young 
Danish manhood came to close quarters, unable to endure silence any 
more than waiting they raised their standards and did not restrain 
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themselves from singing loudly to give expression to their vehement 
passion for combat. Absalon's banner, which was never normally 
unfurled without putting his foes to flight, revealed the Danes' 
presence to the Wends and simultaneously instilled in them a 
reluctance to engage. 


5.5. They then weighed anchor in the highest state of alarm, and 
began frenziedly to urge on their fleet, so that the distance they had 
sailed over a long stretch of time they now retraced in a small matter 
of hours. Countless Wends who had been held back from escape by 
the bulkiness of their vessels or the slow raising of their anchors chose 
to plunge into the depths and end their lives amid the waves instead 
of among weapons. You might have viewed their ships full, then 
empty, almost at the same moment. Yet those who had jumped 
overboard could still not be saved by swimming, since the currents 
from the abysses below caught fast hold of their submerged bodies. 
How powerful must we reckon the strength of their terror, which, 
when they had absorbed excessive quantities of it, made them even 
unable to spare their own lives! Such a huge influx of men tried to flee 
for safety aboard eighteen of the vessels that these split and brought 
destruction to their shiploads. Few of them had any inclination to stay 
for the enemy. Indeed one man’s panic was so absurd that, in reacting 
strongly against his comrades’ example, he chose to fashion a halter in 
the rigging and hang himself rather than submit to death at his 
adversaries’ hands. A good many Danes were at first astonished, but 
afterwards scoffed at his act; then seduced by the attraction of loot, 
they began to show greater laxity in closing with their foes. 


5.6. As he went by, Absalon cautioned them not to pursue plunder 
in preference to hounding their opponents; with a mere seven vessels 
he never stopped chasing virtually an entire navy of fugitives, truly 
full of that assurance with which he had so many times succeeded in 
viewing the backs of his foes. As they dispersed, the Pomeranians did 
not weigh up the slender number so much as the valour of their 
pursuers. The horde who manned a flotilla of something like one 
hundred ships, having no confidence that they could escape by sea, 
took to the land and there wandered weaponless and stupefied 
through wild, uninhabited bush. Jarimar's ardent passion to protect 
his country made him, too, more eager for enemy blood than for 
spoils. 
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5.7. By rowing at a furious rate those of high rank among the enemy, 
aboard thirty-five ships, managed to elude Absalon's clutches. None 
the less, when they perceived that only seven vessels were pressing 
hard on their heels, they judged their flight not just dismal, but even a 
cause for shame, and so they twice made some effort to steady their 
pace, as though meaning to put up a fight. In response, although his 
friends begged him to wait for the rest of the fleet to arrive, Absalon 
in no way allowed his oarsmen to relax their energies, but continued 
to advance unwaveringly, swearing that he must take more advantage 
of his enemies’ agitation than the support of his brothers-in-arms. 
Realizing his determination, the Wends were totally drained of 
courage and put their consternation before disgrace, with the result 
that they started to clear their vessels of freight and made them 
swifter for getting away by pitching their arms and their horses into 
the deep sea. Then, striking the waves more sharply, they persisted in 
their hasty retreat until they took refuge in the River Peene. Absalon 
did not hang back in the slightest, but tailed them ceaselessly to that 
point before returning in the evening to his associates, who had been 
devoting themselves to plunder. None the less he could not bear even 
to share in these spoils, considering it handsome enough if he himself 
gained abundant renown, his soldiers copious booty. So it was that, 
out of soo ships, thirty-five made their escape, eighteen were 
destroyed, while the rest yielded to the authority of Danish power. 


5.8. That day, therefore, when the enemy navy was blinded by 
Absalon's brilliance and was compelled either to make its getaway or 
suffer annihilation, brought an end to innumerable terrors and 
maritime perils, cleared the harbours of Zealand and the Baltic Sea 
of deadly pirate attacks, caused the savage ferocity of the barbarians to 
bow beneath the yoke and rendered our motherland mistress of the 
Wends, even though she was scarcely in possession of her own 
independence. A rare and effective kind of victory indeed, when it 
succeeded in utterly overthrowing the enemy's total strength! Yet 
whereas for the Wends it entailed a welter of bloodshed, it cost the 
Danes nothing. Only four men from Rügen were lost, but whether 
from the allies’ or their foes’ missiles is not certain. 


5.9. The next day eighteen Scanian ships arrived on the scene, but 
Absalon, judging the crews by their willingness to come rather than 
their lateness, gave instructions that they should take a portion of the 
plunder along with the victors. Wishing to ascertain what plans the 
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Wends then had in mind, he devised an ingenious scheme for spying: 
on the pretext that there had existed a good, long-standing association 
between them, he arranged for Bugislav, by means of ambassadors, to 
be charged with treachery, and demanded that he anticipate an 
outrageous affront to the king by a firm endeavour to appease him. 
In response Bugislav reconciled himself to pretending that no heavy 
disaster had been inflicted on him, to the extent that, praising his 
adviser's kindness, he promised to follow his guidance. However, the 
ordinary Wendish people had had so much fear instilled into their 
hearts by their earlier flight that, on sighting the envoys' ship, they did 
not blush to run away yet again. 


5.10. Later Absalon, believing it would be a fine thing to send a 
distinguished messenger who would forestall any hearsay about his 
achievements, arranged to send home Tage, who came from an 
illustrious Funen family,” with Bugislav’s tent, which had fallen to 
him as his share; not only would he inform the king of the archbishop's 
triumph, but would back his statements with the notable prize he bore. 
Absalon also employed Tage to urge his sovereign to mount an 
expedition which must precede harvest-time and thus prevent the 
Wendish powers from furnishing themselves with fresh troops. After 
collecting together an assembly of Jutlanders at Viborg, Cnut told Tage 
to do his duty and relate an appropriate account of Absalon's successful 
action; in this way he could also utilize the news-bringer as the 
motivator of his campaign. By carrying out this design he developed 
in everyone's mind a very strong incentive to launch a fleet. 


5.11. As soon as the emperor received a report of this decisive 
setback and learnt that the exploit had been achieved under Absalon's 
sole leadership, he cast out of his thoughts all hope of possessing 
Denmark together with any confidence that he might assail it; thus he 
rejected his own forces as inadequate because he had accomplished so 
little by resorting to another's. Absalon afterwards heard from his 
knights who were currently performing military service in Constan- 
tinople? that the fame of his victory, travelling with unbelievable 
speed, had been noised abroad even in that city. 


6.1. The garnering of new crops assisted the enemy's dwindling food 
stocks, for a delay in the king's departure gave them a very welcome 
respite, during which they were able to provide corn for their 
townships. Galvanized by rumours of this Danish expedition, the 
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people of Wolgast filled the deeper reaches of the River Peene with 
piles of rocks, so as to deny ships access to their city walls. But 
Absalon, keen to clear these sections of the river bed, did not hesitate 
to plunge his body into the waters in order to induce the young men 
to join him; by freeing as much of the stream from boulders as was 
sufficient to allow the fleet through, he brought it back to a navigable 
state, despite the fact that the townsfolk had been hurling missiles 
from their war machines with such precision that their shots raked 
those same stretches of the river with some accuracy. Even so, 
Absalon and his helpers removed the obstruction to make a passage 
and contrived an easy approach for his comrades to move up and 
besiege the city. 


6.2. Though the siege had begun, a forest of stakes below the 
waterline, planted to form a pallisade in front of the town, did not 
allow our vessels to pull in very close. The young Danes, eager to 
display their bravery and overcome this hindrance to an assault, once 
the ships had cleared the deep stretches did not hold back from 
descending into the water on foot and striding forward through the 
shallows. On their side the citizens started to fling spears down at the 
Danes not far beneath them, as well as using their ballistas to assail 
the ships, which lay at a greater distance; certainly you could imagine 
it would have been preferable for our men to evade rather than 
endure the brunt of those well-aimed volleys. The danger was critical, 
and it was a problem to avoid it as massive stones rained down on the 
crowding vessels, so that the Danes reckoned their relief lay either in 
flight, or crouching, or wary movements, rather than trusting to their 
armour to give any help in neutralizing the impacts. 


6.3. Making his way amidships, Absalon managed through continual 
ducking to evade the hard rocks slung by the catapults. A barbarian 
who had chanced to emerge from the fortifications recognized him 
from the emblem on his shield and pointed so that the shooters could 
aim at him. Asked by someone if he had noticed how the barbarian 
singled him out, the archbishop answered that the man felt a deep 
concern for him, simultaneously making fun of his enemy and the one 
who had warned him. In my opinion this willingness to joke about his 
perilous situation while encompassed by threats to his life bore the 
mark of a fearless mind. So much did pressure of circumstances give 
an absolutely sure proof of his unflinching courage. 
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quickly beaten off through the efforts of bowmen dispatched by 
Absalon and Cnut, they repaired to firm soil, from which it would 
be easier for them to molest our fleet; from there they hurled shouts no 
less than javelins at our men, and began to abuse them with voluminous 
insults about their cowardice, just as if they had vanquished them 
already. Observing this, the remaining townspeople laid hands on the 
rowing-boats that were moored everywhere, and, having abandoned 
their defence of the city walls, made for the opposite bank with the idea 
of looting the shelters which the Danes had quitted. When our soldiers 
left these behind, they set fire to them, and the smoke rising from the 
flames made it impossible for the Wends to discern the king’s cavalry, 
who were waiting on land for our ships to pass by. As soon as the 
enemy, unprepared and terrified, found themselves charged by these 
knights, some fled to their skiffs, while others fell beneath the sword on 
the shore or met their end in the river water. Swimmers were shot dead 
by our archers, those in boats were capsized and reaped a well-earned 
punishment for their mockery of the Danes. In this fashion the people 
of Wolgast, who a little earlier had lorded it over our men with spurious 
jibes, now bewailed the wretched fates of the fellow-citizens who had 
been slaughtered before their eyes. 


6.7. Immediately the inhabitants of Osna heard tell of these activ- 
ities, they speedily went about burning the houses situated outside 
the town, so that the enemy might not use them to set their municipal 
walls ablaze. So, they voluntarily robbed themselves of homes to win 
solid protection for their city, and by becoming poorer in dwellings 
they gained greater safety behind their ramparts. The countryside 
was left to the king and his pillagers. At Cnut’s decision Absalon was 
instructed to assault and take the territories round Julin and the 
strongholds on the River Swina; there the archbishop sent his 
brother, Esbern, ahead to Swinemiinde; commanding the naval 
squadron assigned to him, he had orders to capture those fortresses, 
if Fate permitted, or to block their garrisons’ escape, until such time 
as Absalon himself came back from Julin. When Esbern arrived, he 
discovered their gates wide open, the defenders doubtless being on 
the run after a covert withdrawal before their foes could reach them. 
Both forts were set on fire. Absalon learnt of this after he had himself 
demolished Julin and all its appurtenances, not only by descrying the 
smoke afar off, but also from the verification supplied by his 
reappearing comrades; he then made his way back to Cnut, glad 
that his brother’s labours had relieved him of a major area of concern. 
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the threshold of their city from harm. Satisfied with this meritorious 
achievement, the young Danes chose to withdraw gradually to their 
own ranks, for an appraisement of their meagre numbers overcame 
their temerity and stopped them from forcing themselves upon the 
city any further. 


8. 5. When the king with the rest of his troops followed hard upon 
this advance by the young men, he dismounted close to the walls in 
order to make a fairly thoughtful inspection of the stronghold to see 
whether it could be stormed. As he resumed his saddle and 
encompassed the fortifications with his squadrons, certain priests of 
a religious order,” with feet bare to signify the grief of their crushed 
and dejected spirits, arrived in ceremonial procession carrying their 
ecclesiastical emblems; after reminding Cnut of his father’s piety, on 
bended knees they entreated him to spare their churches, begging 
him not to set fire to sacred and secular dwellings indiscriminately, 
nor to unleash such ferocity on his enemies as to destroy the buildings 
of their communal worship, for in committing so foul a deed he 
would blemish all his own and his ancestors' virtues. They added that 
Bugislav, too, requested friendly assurance and protection to allow 
him safe conduct to the king. Cnut replied that it was not his purpose 
to attack God, but men, and that in his intention to wage a just war he 
was averse to sacrilege. When they pointed out that were he to burn 
down that part of the municipality which was situated outside the 
walls of Kammin he would include in the general conflagration the 
churches which lay adjacent to people's homes, their appeals assuaged 
his anger and he thought it better to let his enemies’ abodes remain 
unscathed sooner than do violence to divine and human precincts 
alike. Jubilant because he had delivered the town to them in response 
to their prayers, they affirmed their gratitude for his benevolence and 
departed in glad exultation, which they expressed in a chorus of 
hymn-singing. 


8.6. Once he had secured the safe conduct he had requested, Bugislav 
sought out Absalon and asked if he and Jarimar would come to meet 
him the following day, since he wished to employ the same men he had 
found amicable in so many talks as intermediaries for making peace 
with the king. Absalon suspected that his words were not truly 
dependable but meant to deceive, and so he refused to intervene to 
prevent the province being ravaged by fire, in case they should seem to 
have travelled so far under false pretences. Bugislav claimed that he 
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Christian churches established among West Slavs, Danes, Poles, Russians. 


Martyrdom of St Adalbert of Prague in Prussia. 

Polish archbishopric founded at Gniezno. 

Building of cathedrals of Holy Wisdom at Novgorod and at Polotsk. 
Ousting of German missions and rule from West Slavs. 
Adam of Bremen writes his History of the Archbishops. 
Martyrdom of King Canute IV in Denmark. 

First Crusade to Jerusalem. 

Pilgrimage of King Eric of Denmark to the East. 
Establishment of Lund as metropolitan of the North. 
Appeal for war on Slavs in Magdeburg diocese. 
Russian outpost among Estonians at Odenpäh. 


Hospital of St Mary for Germans founded at Jerusalem. 


Missions of Bishop Otto of Bamberg to the Pomeranians; bishopric at Wollin. 


Bernard of Clairvaux composes Rule for the Templars. 

Danes raid Rügen; Saxons build stone fort at Segeburg. 

Saxon conquest of Wagria and Polabia. 

Cistercians enter Sweden and Denmark. 

First Northern crusade, against the Baltic Slavs. 

Revolt and subjugation of the Abotrites by the Saxons and Danes. 
Conquest of Rügen by Valdemar I of Denmark. 

Alexander III authorizes crusade against the east-Baltic heathen. 
Fall of Duke Henry of Saxony. 

Pomeranian Slavs submit to Canute VI of Denmark. 

Estonians raid Uppsala. First mission to the Livs. 

Innocent III authorizes the Livonian crusade; Bishop Berthold slain. 


Bishop Albert establishes the see of Riga and Order of Sword-Brothers. 
Conquest of the Livs and Letts by Bishop Albert and crusaders. 


Innocent III consecrates Christian bishop of the Prussians. 
Honorius III authorizes crusade against the Prussians. 

Valdemar II founds Reval and begins conquest of northern Estonia. 
William of Sabina's first legation to the east-Baltic churches. 
Frederick II's Bull of Rimini grants Prussia to the Teutonic Order. 
Gregory IX authorizes the Teutonic Order to conquer the Prussians. 


Teutonic Knights and crusaders conquer the western Prussians. 
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1429 


1433 


Sword-Brothers annihilated by the Lithuanians at Siaulai (Saule). 
First crusade against the Russians; Swedes beaten on the Neva, Pskov taken. 


Teutonic Knights defeated at Lake Chud. Prussians revolt. 


Treaty of Christburg. Conquest of middle Finland by the Swedes under Birger Jarl. 


Conquest of Samland. 

Revolt and final subjugation of the southern Letts, the Curonians and Prussians. 
Conquest of Semigallia by Teutonic Knights of Livonia. 

Swedes establish outpost of Viborg (Viipuru) in Karelia. 

Civil war in Livonia. 

Swedes build fort of Landskrona on the Neva. 

Crusaders from Rhineland assist the Teutonic Knights against Lithuania. 
Teutonic Knights occupy Danzig. 

Headquarters of the Teutonic Order moved from Venice to Marienburg. 
Novgorodians raid Finland and burn Abo cathedral. 


Treaty of Nóteborg ends Swedish-Novgorodian war. Peace of Vilnius between the 
Teutonic Order and Gediminas of Lithuania. 


King John of Bohemia's crusade; Prussia at war with the Poles and Lithuanians. 
Prussia makes peace with Poland. 

Emperor Lewis IV authorizes the grand-master to conquer Eastern Europe. 
Revolt of the Estonians against the colonists. 

Valdemar IV of Denmark sells Estonia to the Teutonic Order. 

King Magnus of Sweden invades Russia. Prussians beat the Lithuanians at Strawe. 
King Magnus's second crusade. 

Prussian Knights and crusaders capture Kaunas. 

Urban V's crusading Bull urges continued war on Lithuania. 

Cannon used by the Teutonic Knights on the Niemen. 

The Order takes Vilnius and Trakai. 

Prince Jogailo of Lithuania baptized and made king of Poland. 

The Order seizes the Polish duchy of Dobrzyn. 

The Order conquers Gotland and is ceded Samogitia by Witold. 

Dobrzyn returned to Poland. Samogitia subjugated. 

Samogitia revolts. Dobrzyn reoccupied by the Order. 

Poles and Lithuanians defeat the Order at Tannenberg. 

King Wladyslaw IV invades Prussia again, and retires. 

Poland and the Order appeal to the Council of Constance. 


The Order cedes Samogitia to Witold by the peace of Lake Melno. Last German 
crusaders reach Prussia. 
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Detachment of Teutonic Knights sent to defend Hungary against the Turks, at request 


of Emperor Sigismund. 
Polish-Hussite army invades Prussia. 
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but the bulk of the population lived away from the inland sea, on the Atlantic side 
of the dividing central Scandinavian range they called ‘the Keel’, and during this 
period were more involved with the British Isles, the Faroes, Iceland and 
Greenland than with the great North-East. The events of the next 300 years were 
to draw them increasingly away from the West, and more deeply involve them in 
the politics of Danes, Germans and Swedes, but for the time being they can be left 
to one side. 

The Swedes and Gótar, who had been joined into one commonwealth for 

centuries, were by contrast almost wholly east-facing; they had no western 
coastline until the thirteenth century, only an upriver port at Gamla Lódóse, and 
their coastline on the other side began round Kalmar and went north as far as the 
Bothnian Gulf. Inland, the Swedes were settled most thickly in the area of modern 
Stockholm and Lake Malar, the Gotar in the area of the two great lakes Vátter and 
Vàner. South of them there was a mountainous and forested region called 
Smaland, where settlements were very sparse and political affiliations somewhat 
unclear, and the coastal district called Blekinge, over which the king of Denmark 
had had some sort of authority since the time of Old Canute - which was how 
Canute ‘the Great’ was usually described. Then came the Danes: the Scanians and 
Hallandingar, inhabiting the fertile and temperate coastal valleys of what is now 
south-west Sweden; the Danes of the islands, of whom the most numerous were 
the Zealanders; and the Jutlanders, who occupied the whole peninsula down to 
the Eider and Kiel Fjord. 
Most Danes and Swedes were peasants, living in small rural communities, raising 
grain crops — chiefly barley, sometimes wheat, oats and rye — and keeping cattle, 
swine and ponies. The pattern of agriculture varied, but on the whole the 
resources of a village were shared out in much the same way as you would find in 
southern England at this period: two-or three-field crop-rotation, cleared grazing 
land in commons, fenced or unfenced according to season, with collective 
responsibility for keeping boundaries and respecting local custom. Outside this 
pattern there were the ‘fringemen’, who lived off the forest, coast and mountain 
by fishing, trapping, hunting and mining, and the burghers — artisans, tradesmen 
and innkeepers settled in boroughs and ports. This was the working population. 


Foreign observers, such as Adam of Bremen, were moderately impressed by the 
prosperity attained at least in Denmark: they could see abundance of corn, cattle, 
horses and butter, and tall, well-favoured people, if somewhat uncouth and boozy. 
However, medieval writers tended to judge a nation’s prosperity by the level and 
style of the consumption of its ruling class, and they have to be corrected by 
referring to other standards. The archaeology of medieval Danish villages reveals 
little trace of fatness: the villagers were living close to starvation, in the shadow 
of the three great menaces of the time — bad years, bad health and greedy 
landlords. For the peasants were to a large extent unfree: either thralls, or villeins 
owing service to lords or poor men working for others. 

The village and its inhabitants were sometimes owned by one man; sometimes 
the economic units into which its resources were divided — the ba — were 
separately owned, or halved and quartered among owners; but in any case it was 
landownership, great or small, which sorted people out. All over the fertile 
districts of Denmark and Sweden villages were overlooked from far or near by the 
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ring-fence and high-roofed hall of the landowner or bailiff, who took some of 
what the others could raise, and by the rather similar-looking church, which took 
a little more. In other places, the village freemen kept the biggest share of the 
community's land in their own hands, and set their few slaves or hired men to 
work it. Out in the woods, particularly in Sweden, there were many communities 
of free peasants who both ploughed for themselves and carried the sword or spear 
of respectability; but, on the whole, where there was a freeman, there was also a 
slave. And, despite the huge differences in wealth between poor and rich freemen 
— between the owner of half a bal, and the owner of 500 bal, as we find in twelfth- 
century Denmark - they shared a legal status: they were the bonder (‘dwellers, 
inhabitors’), who made up the political nation, whose forebears had done well 
from military service, piracy, trade or, perhaps, good husbandry. 

Most Danish and Swedish bonder owed some form of allegiance or respect to 
the powerful dynasties, the kingly lines, which personified the peoples and 
exercised public authority as well as owning private wealth. They were newly rich 
families which had clothed themselves in royal traditions that went back to the 
legendary past; the Knytlings of Denmark copied English and German rulers. 
However, despite the importance of the kings, for most practical purposes the 
bonder were self-governing, in peace if not in war. Each local district (herred in 
Denmark, hundrad in Sweden) was run by an assembly of landowners, the ting or 
thing, which could meet as often as once a week; and each province, group of 
herreder or island lay under the jurisdiction of a larger assembly, meeting perhaps 
twice a year, the landsting. 

The landstinge were used by kings as military musters, and political councils, 
and the smaller assemblies were expected to hear the king's representative and 
follow him to war or peace-keeping duty, but in both cases the ting was normally 
ruled by local opinion and local grandees, the ‘honourable’ men. Social stability 
rested on these sessions — peace between kin-groups, collective intimidation of the 
unfree, pursuit of the outlaw, fair dealing in trade, demarcation of boundaries, the 
deterring of intruders. And, when the king died, plenary gatherings of the bonder 
assembled to acclaim or reject members of the royal families with a claim to 
succeed - even if this sometimes only meant ratifying, or anticipating, the verdict 
of battle. In the early twelfth century the freeman and his lord were still running 
Denmark and Sweden without much interference from above, and kings who fell 
foul of assemblies were badly treated. In 1131 the son and heir of King Nicholas 
of Denmark was accused of murder and publicly defamed by the ting at Ringsted, 
and the King had to exile him to Sweden to avoid bloodshed; in 1153 Sweyn 111 


was assailed by jeers, hisses and stones at the Scanian landsting?. In Sweden it was 
worse: if the king wanted to attend an assembly among the Gótar, he had to be 
formally inducted, and when King Ragnwald rode up unasked to the ting at 


Karlaby in the 1120s he met ‘a shameful death’.? However, times were changing; 
kings were growing stronger. 


They were much richer than other landowners. In both countries they held 
accumulations of royal estates and the right to stipulated amounts of food, drink, 
silver and transport in each district. They could ride or row from place to place 
with armed retinues, ‘eating their way round their kingdoms’, and spending the 
great festivals at their larger halls entertaining the great men; the gluttony and 
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drunkenness of which they and the Slavic princes were accused must have been in 
part a consequence of this form of social control. In addition, the Danish king had 
rights over his burghers - mint money, a ‘midsummer-geld’ from town property- 
owners, tolls, protection money from guilds and foreigners - plus a right to take 
fines from certain kinds of malefactor, a right to appropriate wrecks on the 
kingdom's shores, and rights over various natural resources; and he took the 
inheritances of heirless men. All this brought in wealth, and his position was 
further strengthened by a qualified right of command over the two national 
organizations which all men were bound to obey: the letbing, or military levy, and 
the Church. The letbing has been mentioned above (p. 15), and its working will be 
described below. The Church had taken a long time to get established (c. 815 to c. 
1020), but by the 1070s there were seven bishops carrying out their duties under 
the protection of the Danish king, and these duties included attendance at local 
assemblies, helping in local defence and assisting the ruler with advice, 
hospitality, writing and prayer. Until 1103 they acknowledged the archbishop of 
Hamburg-Bremen as their spiritual overlord, although it was the king who put 
them into their sees; after 1103 the bishop of Lund became metropolitan 
archbishop of the Scandinavian churches, and the king of Denmark had a 
Reichskirche of his own, like the Emperor. 


Denmark was beginning to look like the other kingdoms of Latin Christendom, 
and under the rule of Nicholas (1104-34) and Valdemar I (1157-82) the 
resemblance was to become much more marked. The first charters and stone 
churches had appeared in the 1070s; the first monastery shortly afterwards. Pope 
Gregory VII had written to the Northern kings as members of the Christian 
commonwealth, and Paschal II recognized the murdered Canute IV (d. 1086) as a 
martyr for the Catholic faith. St Canute's brother, Eric I, went on a pilgrimage to 
Byzantium, and the great nobles were following the example of the kings in 
endowing churches; sometimes they became bishops, and it was no longer 
necessary to import most of the senior clergy from Saxony or England. In the 
tenth century the kings had accepted the name of ‘Christian’ on behalf of their 
subjects; now this inoculation had taken effect. 


The process of assimilation to Western models took longer among the Swedes - 
there was a time-lag of about fifty years — but it went in the same direction. The 
last openly heathen king died at the end of the eleventh century, and until then 
the shrine of the old god Frey stayed open at Uppsala; the backwoodsmen of 
Smáland were said to have been untouched by Christianity in the 1120s, and 
pockets of resistance survived much longer in other remote areas. However, in 
about 1120 a papal scribe was able to list seven out of the nine main districts of 
Sweden as bishoprics, and in 1164 the kingdom was granted an archbishop of its 
own, albeit subject to Lund. The consolidation of royal power also took longer — 
partly as a result of the weakness of the Church, partly because of the rivalry 
between competing dynasties between 1156 and 1250, and at first because of the 
continuing division between Swedes and Gótar. Sparser settlement, poorer 
communications, colder winters and huger forests made control harder to 
establish; but the essentials were there. 


Christianity had not pacified these peoples. They were still dominated by 
fighters, brought up to kil and be killed, whether they lived as princes, 
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landowners or swordsmen; and between the fighting classes and the rest there was 
a barrier of birth, breeding and outlook reinforced by heroic tradition and law. 
‘By law shall the land be built’ ran the new saying, but the landowners made, 
remembered and administered the law, and foreigners found it brutal and un- 
Christian. When Canute IV had tried to soften it in the 1080s, he had met with 
fierce hostility; it was not until the second half of the twelfth century that it could 
be written down and humanized to some extent. It was not solely a matter of 
legalized oppression. The outrageous offender, even if he were rich, could be 
outlawed — as with King Nicholas’s son in 1131; the king had an interest in 
settling cases of open violence and feud, since he stood to gain his fine; and the 
procedures by which feud, pursuit of stolen goods, and inheritance could be 
carried on, were governed by notions of right. Until the 1130s there were no 
walled towns, private fortifications or extensive private jurisdictions to favour the 
strong yet further. Church law had to be modified and justified before it became 
binding in the courts for the Scandinavians, who had accepted Christ without 
rejecting their ancestral voices. They showed it in many ways. They persisted in 
using the old names: among the Danes, Sven, Erik, Harald, Aki, Toki, Bovi were 
still much commoner than Nigles, Peter, Kristoffer. They listened to the old 
poems and paid Icelanders to recite. They continued to practise divorce, and, 
above all, displayed ruthlessness in revenge. Between 1131 and 1135 the 
numerous Danish royal family was almost wiped out in a war of vendetta, and on 
one occasion King Eric ‘the Unforgettable’ is reported to have had eight children, 
his own nephews and nieces, murdered in cold blood to round off a quarrel with 


his brother, whom he had already killed;!? six bishops had died in battle against 
this Eric, yet he gave land to the canons of Lund and the monks at Ringsted, he 


was said to rule ‘by the favour of divine clemency'!! and he was reckoned a 


righteous man by the historian Saxo at the end of the century. Such men 
worshipped success; Christ would grant it, and give shelter to the blood-stained 
soul after death, and in return he expected baptism, liberality to his priests, 
penance, burial in hallowed ground - little more. 

Landowners and hired swords who lived by these rules were as much a terror to 
their neighbours across the Baltic as had been their Viking ancestors, but by 1100 
the pattern of their overseas enterprises had changed. In the East there was 
employment for warriors at the Russian and Byzantine courts, and war-bands 
continued to take that road; but opportunities for acquiring hegemony and land 
were fewer. We read of no Swedish kings leading raids into Finland between the 
1050s and the 1140s; the Russians kept an increasingly tight hold on the trade- 
routes and on the tributary peoples who supplied the furs, and the Swede who 
hoped to make his fortune had either to engage in trade as a merchant or to serve 
his time as a paid mercenary in the Varangian Guard, along with Danes, 
Norwegians, Icelanders and Englishmen. The money was there, but the 
competition was stiffer. 

In the West, the alluring prospects which had led so many Danes to put to sea 
between 800 and 1075 were no longer so inviting. In 1069, 1075 and 1086, 
Sweyn II and Canute IV made serious attempts to begin the reconquest of 
England, but each attempt met with diminishing success; the last never sailed at 
all. The recalcitrant crews disbanded without permission, and, rather than pay a 
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fine for neglect of duty, rose up and hunted their king to his death. As an English 
chronicler put it, ‘the Danes, who were once regarded as the most loyal of all 
peoples, became guilty of the most faithless and treacherous conduct 


imaginable’.!* There may have been many reasons for this, but it will be enough 
to consider three. 


In the first place, the captains were probably able to profit as much by staying 
at home as by risking a dangerous voyage to a well-defended island. The great 
families had accumulated too much land and money at home to go on adventures; 
the man who could get his own way in the ting, work his peasants or finance a 
trading-ship had no need to go to England for gain, and the hungry fighter would 
find ships enough to prey on in home waters. Even the fleets which reached 
England in 1069 and 1075 behaved as if they were out for a quick profit and a 
safe journey home, rather than the territorial conquest of 1016. 


Secondly, Danish kings were no longer rich enough to keep pace with the cost 
of effective warfare in the West. Sweyn Forkbeard and Old Canute had kept a 
large mercenary army, but, when Canute's successors lost England, they lost their 
main source of revenue, and were only able to maintain a small retinue of trained 
fighters. Sweyn II had begged Edward the Confessor for the loan of fifty ships’ 
crews in 1052, and had been refused. When his son Canute IV was killed at 
Odense in 1086, he had only twenty warriors about him. The great fleet that had 
deserted him had been a fleet of the wrong sort, its crews not trained in siege 
warfare, or equipped for a cavalry campaign. Other kings were wiser: his brother, 
Harold ‘the Soft’, and his Norwegian contemporary, Olaf ‘the Quiet’. 


Thirdly, there were more immediate military problems at home: the coasts and 
frontiers of Denmark were being regularly raided and despoiled by the Baltic 
Slavs. The Danes had become a Herrenvolk on the defensive. 

Of the three remaining groups of Northern peoples, the closest to the 
Scandinavian was the Slavonic, and in particular those West Slavs who occupied 
the coastlands and hinterland from the bay of Kiel to the Vistula, including the 
islands of Fehmarn, Poel, Rüigen, Usedom and Wollin. They were divided into a 
number of nations. From the Saxon and Danish frontiers to the Trave were settled 
the Wagrians, and from the Trave to the Warnow the Abotrites — two kindred 
peoples loosely united with the Polabians of the Elbe basin under one dominant 
dynasty. From the Warnow to Rügen, round the Oder mouths and up the Peene, 
was an unamalgamated group of tribes which was given the collective name of 
Liutizians or Wilzians — ‘terrible’ or ‘wolf’ people; the northernmost, on Rüigen 
and the coast facing, were the Rugians or Rani. The languages spoken by the 
Abotrites and Liutizians were somewhat different from those of their Sorb and 
Lusatian neighbours to the south, and are classified as the West Lechic; the East 
Lechic include the languages of the Poles and the nation which peopled the 
remainder of the West Slav coastland from the Oder eastwards to the Vistula — the 
Pomeranians, or ‘dwellers on the shore’, later differentiated towards Danzig by 
the names Pomerelian and Cassubian (‘shaggy-coatmen’). 

The Baltic Slavs were the most recent arrivals in the North. They had moved in 
from the south-east, and occupied areas left vacant by migrating Germans at 
various dates from the first to the sixth centuries. By the eighth their boundaries 
were stable, although the struggles for supremacy within each nation led to some 
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adjustments later. Adam of Bremen recognized that they were related to the 
Bohemians and Poles, and could therefore be described as forming part of the 
population of the large Central and East European area he called Slavia. Latin 
writers called them Slavs, but distinguished them from the Poles, Russians and 
Czechs, whom we also call Slavs; Scandinavians and Germans called them Wends. 
At this period they differed in some respects from all their neighbours, but they 
also had much in common, and this deserves to be emphasized. 

For the Wends were mostly peasants, like the Scandinavians: tillers and 
herdsmen living in small villages and raising corn, flax, poultry and cattle, with 
fishing, bee-keeping and trapping as side-lines. The common unit of land value 
was the kuritz or ploughland (always uncus in Latin, as opposed to the mansus, or 
German Hufe); the peasant paid a grain tax on this, and additional renders on any 
other kind of work he was engaged in. He appears in the early charters as a thrall, 
appendant to the unci he worked, or a contributor to the many payments owed by 
his village; and other evidence suggests that he was often a captured or purchased 
prisoner, held in hereditary servitude. 

As in Scandinavia, the agricultural surplus maintained a landowning class: 
either country magnates living in forest strongholds with their retainers, or 
communities of warriors and burghers settled in towns. Slav society was intensely 
militarized. It had developed in the ninth and tenth centuries under pressure, 
between the hammer of the Vikings and the anvil of the Reich, and for long 
periods the Abotrites and Wagrians had been obliged to pay tribute to Danish 
kings and German bishops and marcher lords. The dominant class that emerged 
had held on to its territories and peasants by learning from the enemy and 
exploiting its own people to maintain effective armies, fleets and fortifications. 
The wider settlement areas were subdivided into small territories organized round 
one or more earth-walled, stockaded and moated forts, usually under the control 
of the ruler's governor, or voivot. The voivot exacted military service from the 
warriors, and taxes from the peasants, and supplied the prince with hospitality 
when he came on his visits, which could be either occasions of prolonged feasting 
and public assembly, or shows of force and punitive intimidation. The prince was 
called knes, and as in Scandinavia acted as the leader of his people in general, and 
as the chief of an extended family of princely kinsmen, all of whom had claims of 
some kind to land and jurisdiction; but his power was limited. 


For there were territories and territories. Some were hinterland forest areas, 
where the knes had land of his own and his voivot was unchallenged; others lay 
along the great waterways and inlets, and formed the 'town-lands' of thriving 
communities with a will of their own and the power to assert it. Alongside the 
geography of tribe, territory and principality lay the geography of urban 
communities. In the tenth century the Wends had already been grouped round 
small circular or oval earthworks, which early texts refer to as civitates. The effects 
of war, trade and reclamation tended to favour a small number of these at the 
expense of the rest, and the result, in the eleventh century, was a line of 
precocious town communities lurking crab-like a few miles up every estuary from 
Denmark to the Vistula. They reveal the stages of their growth in their plans. At 
the highest points came the gard (grod) or palatium, a barracks, citadel and 
residence, usually reinforced with a moat, earth-wall and wooden towers. Below 
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it, within a ring-wall, was the urbs, or suburbium, originally a place of refuge for 
the district, later a space crammed with the houses of nobles, artisans and 
merchants, except for one or more patches of holy ground where there were small 
timber temples. Outside the walls there was often a further concentration of 
dwellings, for fishermen, peasants and small traders, and a market. The pattern 
varied according to local terrain (the three hills of Stettin, for example) and 
according to the stage of development reached, but it formed a marked contrast to 
the simple quadrangular town-plotting of Denmark. 

None of these towns was built directly on the coast; they were on inlets, rivers 
and lagoons - on top of a cliff, in the case of Arkona - where the balance between 
accessibility and security had allowed them to grow. Following the line from west 
to east, we begin thirty miles from the Danish and Saxon borders, with the ‘old 
fort' of the Wagrians, Stargard to them, Brandehuse to the Danes, Oldenburg to 
the Germans. This coast was far too exposed to raiders for settlement, and 
Oldenburg could only be approached from the sea by going round to the east and 
sailing in along a fifteen-mile series of interconnecting lakes. Nevertheless, it was 
a sizeable port, and the inhabitants had grown rich on trade and piracy. A Saxon 
bishop had lived there in the tenth century, but the people had rejected his faith, 
and in the twelfth century the church was a ruin outside the walls and the temple 
served as the cult centre of the Wagrians. 

From there a track ran southwards — not by the coast, but inland, through dense 
forest — for thirty miles, to the Trave, where an embryo town, Liubice or Old 
Lübeck, was beginning its existence under the protection of the knes, it was no 
more than a fort, some huts and an anchorage at this date, when the chief 
Polabian 'city' was the lake settlement of Ratzeburg, connected with the Baltic by 
a tributary of the Trave. The ‘great city’ of the Abotrites was Mecklenburg 
(Veligrad), five miles upstream from Wismar Bay, dominating the outfall of a 
wide network of lakes and rivulets. On the next large inlet to the east, the 
Warnow, there were the beginnings of the future city of Rostock — a temple, 
anchorage and merchant settlement seven miles upriver that was soon to outgrow 
the large fortifications where the Kissini took refuge nearby. 


Here the Abotrites ended; here the Rugians began, and the traveller would look 
in vain among their marshy and forested continental domains for places larger 
than villages and forts. However, on their island fastness of Riigen there were two 
remarkable townships: Arkona, on the very north-eastern tip of the island, looking 
out to sea over tall white cliffs; and Karenz (modern Garz), a lake town in the 
southern part of the island. Arkona appears to break the normal rule of keeping 
away from the shore, but the appearance is deceptive: the cliffs were too steep 
and the shore too dangerous for a direct approach from the sea, and all shipping 
had to go round by the shallow inlets which flood the central part of Riigen, or 
risk a landing to the south, where the cliffs are lower. Much of this town-site has 
since been eroded, but excavation has borne out the description of it given by the 
twelfth-century Danish historian Saxo. It needed no castrum or citadel, thanks to 
the headland on which it stood, but this was cut off by an earth and timber wall 
rising to some 100 feet, penetrable only through an even taller fortified gate- 
tower. Then came a curved sector of housing; then an open space; and then - 
probably on ground now washed away - the temple of the god Svantovit, which 
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served as an international centre of pilgrimage and contribution, and a treasury, 
as well as the focus of public worship. Here came merchants from all over the 
Baltic; here the Rugian warriors met in council, and took their orders from the 
high-priest and his miraculous horse, which no man was allowed to ride. The 
defences of Karenz, in the south, were lake, river and marshland, reinforced by a 
more conventional ring-wall. By 1168 it appears to have been developing from a 
refuge fort into a populous settlement; Saxo describes densely packed housing, 
stinking to heaven, and archaeologists have found three small spaces left clear for 
the temples on the higher part of the town. 


The Liutizians settled along the Peene had several well-protected towns, of 
which the most important was the furthest upriver, Demmin (the ‘smoke-place’). 
That was where three rivers met, and where overland traffic from Mecklenburg 
and Holstein could embark on the thirty-mile downriver voyage to the sea; a key 
stronghold of the Pomeranian dukes and princes after they conquered it in the 
early twelfth century, it had been formerly the citadel and cult centre of the 
Redarii, the home of the god Radigost. 


The mouth of the Oder was dominated by the old city now called Szczecin 
(pronounced ‘Schet-sin’) by the Poles, Stettin by the Germans; it may have been 
Szcztno to the Pomeranians, and the Danes called it Burstaborg, ‘Bristle-borough’. 


This was ‘the mother of the cities of the Pomeranians’,!* with walls enclosing 


three temple-crowned hills in pagan days (before 1127), and a reputation for 


impregnability: ‘as safe as Stettin wall’ ran the proverb, according to Saxo.!^ Here 
the missionary, Otto of Bamberg, found a community of 900 families, and among 
them a great man rich in relations and retainers, Domislav, who was reckoned to 
have a household of 500 and laid down the law for his fellow citizens. Another 
magnate was able to put to sea with his own fleet of six ships, and the multitude 
of slaves brought in by such adventurers must have swollen the population to 
several thousand, among whom the temple priests formed a powerful clique. For 
this was a place to grow rich, where four trade-routes met and river boats met 
sea-going vessels and exchanged cargoes; a city that in 1127 could fight, and win, 
a war with the Rugians. 


The daughters of this mother were Wolgast (Vologost), Usedom (Uznam), 
Lebbin (Liubin), Wollin (Wolin) and Cammin (Kamien), to put the German forms 
first. They lay on the reedy channels by which the Peene and the Oder push out to 
the sea from the Gulf of Stettin — all defensible places with markets and ports, 
competing with each other for trade and able to defend themselves with fleets and 
armies. Wollin had once been the greatest of them, the Jomsborg of the Vikings, 
ruler of the Oderine islands, but had declined with the silting up of the Dziwna 
outflow and the diversion of overseas trade to Stettin, and by 1100 was rivalled 
by Cammin. Nevertheless, the earliest missionaries baptized 2156 citizens there in 
1124, and founded two churches to serve them. Wolgast levied toll on the Peene 
traffic, and controlled the surrounding districts both on the mainland and on the 
island of Usedom; the viovot had a two-storey house in 1127, and there was a 
temple, a city magistracy and conspicuous riches. 

East of the Oder, along the empty Pomeranian coast, and up the river Perseta, 
you came to Kolberg (Kolobrzeg), a town of unique importance on account of its 
salt-works, and, further upstream, Belgard (Bialogard), where the Polish ruler had 
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established a short-lived bishopric in the tenth century, and where the knes of the 
Pomeranians now had his chief residence. From there to the south of the Vistula 
the coastlands were empty, and a track ran through hill country towards the port 
of Danzig (Gdansk), then overlooked by a grod and suburbium on an offshore islet, 
and governed by an agent of the duke of Poland. 

This catalogue includes the most important of the Wendish towns, and, even if 
their average population may not have been comparable with the numbers of 
Rhineland or Flemish boroughs in this period, it was most impressive by the 
standards of the thinly settled Baltic region. Only Schleswig (Slesvig), in Denmark, 
could compare with these places, and other ports and market-places among the 
Scandinavians would have looked small beside them. Moreover, they had a 
special influence on the societies in and round them. 


Consider the power of the prince once more. He was a great landowner in the 
countryside, the lord of the biggest retinue of mounted warriors in the land, and 
receiver of taxes and food supplies from his people; he also appears to have 
commanded abject reverence, in excess of what a Dane or Swede would have 
shown his king, with kneeling, acclamation and foot-kissing. His blood was 
sacrosanct, and in the case of the Abotrite princes had been inherited from a line 
going back at least to the early tenth century. Yet the powerful men who accepted 
his authority, and served him with their own retinues, were often town-dwellers, 
who met together either with the whole citizenry in open assembly, or in the 
‘senates’ and ‘magistratures’ mentioned by Latin authors, to settle their own 
affairs, even to decide on peace or war. The business of these magnates was often 
raiding foreign coasts or rival cities, and it could lead to warfare involving the 
whole nation. In such cases the knes would be summoned to help, and give 
command of the city forces, but normally it appears that the relationship between 
urban communities and princes — especially between the Liutizian cities and 
Pomeranian princes — was a fairly loose one. The prince sent in his voivot to hold 
the fort and gather the tolls, taxes and services; the strong men of the city minded 
their own business and followed policies dictated by local interests. 


Among the Abotrites, it would appear that in the period 1083 to 1127 the knes 
was able to build up such a strong private army, with the help of Saxon and 
Danish mercenaries, that his hold on the towns was a tight one. It is noteworthy 
that this ruler, Henry, was a Christian, educated abroad. And, when his dynasty 
was overthrown after his death, civil war, Danish and Saxon incursions, and losses 
of territory in Wagria made the warlord an indispensable leader. By contrast, 
among the Rugians, the knes was merely a landowner deputed to lead the troops 
whenever the 'senate' decided; and the senate was dominated by the high priest of 
Arkona. 

For the paganism of the Wends was bound up with their civil organization. 
Their whole country was studded with holy places — groves, oaks, springs and 
rocks — where the peasants made offerings and held rites of propitiation and 
festivity; and they envisaged the world as peopled by a numerous holy family of 
gods, subordinate to a divine patriarchal spirit in the sky. Such rural shrines were 
also to be found among the Danes, Swedes and Saxons, in out-of-the-way districts, 
and were able to co-exist for centuries with the official Christianity of the parish 
church; it was too deep-rooted to erase completely. What gave a different 
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dimension to Slav paganism was the existence of a priesthood able to elaborate 
and intensify worship by constructing images, cult objects and temples, and the 
development of master cults within the cities, where special skills in augury and 
ritual made the priests leaders of the community. Out in the woods, they cannot 
have done too well; Otto of Bamberg found one of them living almost entirely on 


the fruit of his single sacred nut-tree.!? But in the city temples it was a good life. 
The men of Gützkow had spent 300 marks on putting up a temple to their god, 
and regarded it as so beautiful that they could not bear to pull it down, even after 
they had accepted baptism. At Stettin there were four temples, and sacred houses 
where the nobles met to feast off gold and silver. And at Arkona the shrine of the 
four-headed idol Svantovit was enriched by a tax levied on all the Rugians, and by 
voluntary contributions from overseas, from worshippers seeking luck or advice. 
The whole nation was said to attend the harvest festival in front of his temple, 
bringing cattle to sacrifice; and the high-priest — the only Slav allowed to grow his 
hair long - decided whether they were to have war or peace. He had his own war- 


band of 300 horsemen, all the bullion taken in war, and his own estates. 16 


This rampant idolatry was to receive a setback when the Pomeranian princes 
accepted baptism and authorized German missionaries to destroy the temples and 
build churches; the missions of 1124 and 1127 administered a shock from which 
the temple organizations of the Oderine cities never recovered. And in the same 
period, knes Henry of the Abotrites was allowing Saxon priests to attack some of 
his people's shrines with axe and fire. But, after Henry's death, the rising war- 
leader Nyklot fully identified himself with the old faith, and remained heathen 
until his death in 1160; and the Rugians, strong and independent, kept up their 
cults, temples and sacrifices till 1168. In no case did a city abandon its gods 
without pressure from the prince, and even with this pressure the reaction was 
sometimes fierce and bloody. 


Why then should some princes have attacked paganism, and others favoured it? 
They all wished to increase their power; and substituting a princely church, and 
priests who were in their service, for city-run temples and local priesthoods would 
be an obvious advantage to them. Nevertheless, as they said in Stettin, the new 
god was a German god, and a prince who was holding the frontier against the 
Germans might well object to letting him through; the Wagrians and Abotrites 
probably remembered the dark days of the tenth century, when they had been 
made tributary to Saxon bishoprics and forced to pay 'Slav tithe'. Behind the 
somewhat unassuming Saxon missionary Vizelin (active among the Abotrites c. 
1125-54) there was a land-hungry crew of Saxon frontiersmen, who were now 
trying not merely to tax the country of the Slavs, but, further, to steal it. The old 
gods who had inhabited it for so long might prove better allies than enemies to a 
knes who had determined to fight for his independence. The military situation 
made paganism attractive to Nyklot; on Rügen the prince appears not to have 
been important enough to interfere with the religion of his people. Not until the 
Danes had destroyed the idols in 1168-9 do the Rugians appear to have accepted 
the sole leadership of a secular ruler and his family. 

Thus, by 1100 the West Slavs living along the Baltic were a vigorous and 
thriving people with a peculiar form of political organization which represented a 
compromise between the interests of town communities and the interests of 
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territorial princes. The compromise appears to have been successful, in that both 
powers continued to grow, and were able until the 1140s to defeat foreign 
aggression. The princes needed the long ships of the cities to wage war, and the 
cities needed the protection of the princely land forces; when they combined, the 
other Northern peoples had reason to fear. A Slav war-fleet looked very similar to 
a fleet of Vikings, and might, as in 1135, range as far north as the southern 


Norwegian town of Konghelle, and be mistaken for an armada of Danes.!7 But, 
when the ships got near, the onlookers would recognize the cropped heads of the 
crews, and hear the characteristic shrieking and jeering of the Wends preparing to 
fight; it was time to run, or be brave. On land, they were experienced cavalrymen, 
wheeling and charging unexpectedly on small horses which would be called 
ponies nowadays; the magnates appear to have owned studs and stables of these 
animals — as they owned the ships — and to have mounted their dependants on 
them in time of war. These horsemen were not as heavily armoured as Saxon or 
Danish cavalry, and relied on speed and surprise rather than on sword- or spear- 
play in close combat. The lack of heavy horse was to prove a disadvantage, but, 
for the purposes of raiding, ambushing, and pillaging, the Wendish 'rough-rider' 
was good enough. 

Four hundred miles east of Danzig, another branch of the Slav people had 
settled in the Northern world and become an important political and economic 
force. The ‘East Slavs’ of Polotsk and Novgorod had entered the region before the 
ninth century, cleared themselves a space for settlement in the forest and along 
the great rivers, and accepted ruling dynasties and Christian missions from Kiev in 
the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The name of ‘Rus’, whatever its 
origin, was applied to them in this period (Adam of Bremen calls them Ruzzi), but 
they themselves saw Russia as the country to the south, where the great prince 
lived and the bishops came from. For what distinguished them both from the 
Baltic Slavs, and from the surrounding peoples, was their Christianity, symbolized 
by the cathedrals of the Holy Wisdom at Novgorod (built 1045-52) and at Polotsk 
(c. 1100), and the Holy Trinity at Pskov (c. 1137). As Christians, as city-dwellers 
and as subjects of a prince (kynaz), the Russians of the North were representative 
of Byzantine civilization; as traders and farmers they depended on what they 
could extract and sell from the forest peoples that surrounded them: slaves, fur, 
wax and honey. Novgorodian society at this period was already more complex 
than that of the Balt and Fennic peoples in the same region, involving the 
organization of peasant labour on large estates, and dominant cadres of nobles, 
landless warriors, merchants, monks and priests. It was an expensive complexity, 
which could not have been sustained solely on the proceeds of the arable land, 
which the Slav peasant was tilling and slowly enlarging, along the rivers and 
lakes. Regular imports of foodstuffs and forest products from the entire North-East 
region were a necessity, and the Russians had established themselves as the 
economic masters of this region by peopling the vital points where all trade-routes 
met and crossed. The Novgorodians round Lake Ilmen commanded the porterage 
to the upper Volga, with a hold on lakes Ladoga and Chud through the towns of 
Ladoga and Pskov; the Polochians on the upper Dvina commanded the porterage 
to the Dnieper. By holding these corridors they ensured that the whole volume of 
Baltic-Black Sea-Caspian trade would pass through their hands, and that the 
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Lithuanians. Some throve at the expense of their neighbours. Some lost land to 
outsiders — as the Pomesanians and Pogesanians of Prussia had been pushed back 
from the Vistula by the Poles before 1200, and the Letts of Jersika had been 
subjugated by the Russians. Tribes could combine in warfare, but there is no 
evidence that the whole collection of tribes we call a nation ever came together 
for a common purpose until after the twelfth century. The Prussian tribes never 
acted as one, perhaps because until the crusades any one or two were able to deal 
with outside aggression; the Lithuanians were welded together by the vigorous 
leadership of a line of rulers that came to power in the early thirteenth century. 
What gave the nations their identity before that was their exploitation of broadly 
homogeneous settlement areas, a common language and common religious cults. 
The discernible social developments of the period 1000-1200 - militarization, 
lordship, class-distinction, accumulation of heritable wealth — were not 
necessarily leading to greater cohesion or solidarity between the tribes. For 
example, the five ‘jurisdictions’ we find among the Curonians in the ninth century 
had become eight in the thirteenth century, and as late as 1219 the Lithuanians 
obeyed five great chiefs and sixteen lesser ones. 

Like the Slavs, the Balts were farmers, clearing land by burn-beating and tree- 
cutting, ploughing it both with wooden and with iron-tipped ploughs, and raising 
crops on a two- or three-field rotation: mostly inferior wheat (spelt), rye and 
millet, but they knew about legumes, oats and barley. They harvested both with 
sickle and with scythe, raised cattle and horses, grew flax and wove linen. They 
had been settled in this region so long that they had little to learn about getting a 
living from it, and they had mastered the art of winning valuable commodities 
and foods from the surrounding forest and sea: from the forest, honey, wax and 
furs; from the sea, amber, the petrified resin of the fir-tree washed ashore along 
the coast of the Prussian peninsula of Samland. Since Neolithic times this 
substance had been exported to southern Europe and exchanged en route for 
Mediterranean artefacts; it remained for centuries the most profitable product of 
the Baltic. The exhaustion of rival deposits on the west coast of Jutland left the 
Prussians a monopoly, and Scandinavian merchants, also interested in furs and 
slaves, dealt with them, and even settled among them, at the ports of Truso and 
Wiskiauten in the period 700-900. During those years the Vikings may have 
secured the sort of lordship over some Prussians that they were to gain over Slavs 
and other Eastern peoples, but the evidence for this is slender, and King Alfred's 
informant Wulfstan reported the Prussians to be a strong and independent nation. 
The Curonians appear to have been tributary to the Swedes in the ninth century, 
but, long before 1100, both they and the Prussians had emerged as redoubtable 
seafarers, trading and raiding on their own account, in vessels not unlike those of 
the Vikings. 

The leaders of the coastal Balts took to the sea; but all the Balt nations were 
strengthening their defences by building large earthworks topped by wooden 
walls and towers, and by accepting the authority of warlords. These leaders — 
‘kings’, ‘captains’ and ‘dukes’ in foreign sources — were the organizers of the tribal 
aristocracy, the warriors who could equip themselves with horses and weapons, or 
knew how to use them. Such fighters, at least before 1200, probably consisted of 
most of the able-bodied men of the tribe, and must therefore have included small 
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cultivators who would have been classed as unfree or unmilitary peasants among 
the Danes and Slavs; they went to war in clothes of linen and wool, their bodies 
protected by shields and helmets, and were familiar with both the stirrup and the 
spur. Their leaders decked themselves in more elaborate equipment, and 
enhanced their position by accumulating loot and slaves, but it would appear that 
in 1200 the building-up of large private estates of land had not got very far 
among them. According to Wulfstan, the Balts of his day competed for a dead 
man's wealth by horse-races after his death; in the thirteenth century 
landownership was vested in extended kin-groups rather than in individuals. 

Slave-ownership and accumulations of silver currency bars were the most 
important differentials of wealth; perhaps wives were as well. The Curonian chiefs 
appear from the archaeology of their graves to have enjoyed as high a standard of 
living as any other Northern social group at this period; they could certainly 
dispose of iron, precious metal, jewellery, women and manpower in as much 
profusion as the Scandinavian landlords whom they preyed on and bargained 
with, and the size of the great earthworks at Impiltis (12⁄2 acres) and Apuole 
attest their military potential. The price for this prosperity was paid mostly by the 
peasants of Sweden and Curonia, who for fear of raids and captivity were unable 
to live along their fertile coastlands, and by the prisoners the Curonian chiefs 
imported for ransom, forced labour or trade. 

The Lettish chiefs maintained their hold on the Dvina valley by setting 
themselves up in similar huge fortifications, which served as settlements and 
trading-posts for their dependants; their remains can be seen at Lielupe, Tervete, 
Daugmale, Jersika and elsewhere. They had recently learned how to conserve fuel 
by using stone or clay stoves rather than open hearths, and the Dvina supplied 
them with a constant flow of customers for their wares, and of the silver, wool 
and weapons they took in exchange. There were Russian tribute-posts at Jersika 
and Kauguru (Kukenois, Kokenhusen), but the Letts were not Russified, and for 
the most part they held their own against all comers. It could be said of them, as 
Bartholomew the Englishman wrote of the Lithuanians in the 1230s, that they 
were 


stalworth men, strong werriours and fers. The glebe of the cuntrey... bereth wel corne and 
fruyte and is ful of mores and marys in many places, with ful many woodes, ryvers and 
waters and wylde beestes and tame; and is strengthede with woodes, mores and marys, and 
hath litel other strengthe but woodes, mores and marys. Therefore unneth that londe maye 


be assailed in summer, but on wynter, when waters and ryvers ben yfrore. 18 


This tendency to dig in, fight back and grow rich had not endeared the Balts to 
Christendom, or opened their country to Christian missions. Boleslaw the Terrible 
of Poland had sent St Adalbert of Prague to the Prussians in 997 and they had 
martyred him; Sweyn II of Denmark told Adam of Bremen that he had had a 
church built among the Curonians, but nothing more is heard of it. The cult of 
holy places, plants and animals, the cult of the dead (veles) and the cult of gods 
were the essential guarantees of the health, security, success and identity of the 
family, village and tribe, and the wise men and women who understood the rites 
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were treated with the utmost respect. Festivals of fecundity, and funerals 
involving the sacrifice of horses and humans, were the high-points of the year, 
and the lesser domestic rituals were to survive in some areas down to the 
eighteenth century. And, just as the paganism of the West Slavs appears to have 
gained in vigour under assault from outside, so the paganism of the Balts was to 
reveal remarkable powers of development wherever it was saved from the first 
impact of the Church Militant by determined war-leaders. The sacrificial fire-place 
and four-headed pillar under the cathedral cemetery of Riga were not the end of 
the story. 

North of the Dvina valley, the country changes. First come the boggy highlands 
and rocky coasts of Estonia, where the oak, the ash and the elm no longer 
predominate, and pine grows thicker; ‘the glebe thereof bereth menelich corne’, 
wrote Bartholomew. ‘This lond is moyste with waters and pondes. There is plente 
of fyshe of the see, and of layes and pondes: there ben many flokkes of bestes.’ 
East of Lake Chud (Peipus, Peipsi), where the last swans nested, and then north, 
lies the great coniferous forest, drained by wide rivers in north-western Russia 
and threaded by a complicated pattern of bogs, lakes and streams in Finland. We 
approach the climatic frontier, where arable soils dwindle and the calendar 
defeats the farmer; flour is eked out with ground pine-bark, there are no bees and 
no orchards, hen's eggs are a delicacy. Gathering, trapping and hunting play a 
much larger part in the life of the farming communities. Summer is sometimes 
brilliant, always brief; the shadow of winter lies over the whole year. 

In this region, Swedes and Norwegians came and went, and the Slavs had 
settled; but the true natives were the nations speaking Finno-Ugrian languages, 
the least numerous of the old Northern peoples, though the ones spread over the 
widest homeland, a belt 500 miles deep running a thousand miles from the 
Bothnian Gulf to the Urals, interrupted only by a Slavonic finger pointing north 
from Polotsk to Pskov and Novgorod. These peoples appear to have migrated 
westwards before 1400 bc and to have reached Finland via Estonia in Roman 
times; at least, some went there, and others, the Livs, pushed south to the mouth 
of the Dvina, while the Estonians (Chuds to the Russians) kept to the highlands 
and southern coast of the Finnish Gulf, and settled the islands of Dagö and 6sel 
(Hiiumaa and Saaremaa). They settled in tribes with defined territories, like the 
Balts; there were three among the Livs, fifteen or sixteen among the Estonians, 
and each territory encompassed groups of settlements called kilegunde — Kilegund 
being the word later used for ‘parish’. 


At the head of the Gulf of Finland, between Novgorod and the river Narva, 
lived the Vods. North of the Gulf were four separate peoples, usually named Finns 
by later Western sources. The Kainulaiset were settled round the Bothnian Gulf. 
On the south-west tip of Finland were found the Suomi, or Finns proper (called 
Turci, as in the port of Turku, by Adam of Bremen), a partly baptized and semi- 
tributary gens of experienced tillers and fishers keeping to the edge of the great 
inland forest. To the east of them came the Hämäläiset (Tavastians to the Swedes, 
Yam to the Russians), who lived by the lakes of middle Finland and used the 
empty southern coast for their summer hunting trips. Then came the Karelians 
(Korel to the Russians, Biarmians to the Norwegians), who settled and hunted 
along a wide strip from Lake Ladoga to the White Sea and the north end of the 
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Bothnian Gulf. They moved north in summer for the fishing and fur-gathering 
from tributary Lapps, and south again in winter to trade with the Russians. 

These were the westernmost members of the great Fennic family; but even 
Adam of Bremen was aware that further east came a whole new Fennic world, 
which, by the twelfth century, Russian writers liked to regard as their own. The 
author of the Primary Chronicle, a monk of Kiev, tells us their names: the Ves, the 
Eastern Chud, the Pechera, the Perm, the Cheremis, the Merya, the Mordva and 
others — all these were reputed tributaries of Novgorod, as were the Vods, 
Estonians and Karelians in the west. It appears that they did sometimes pay 
tribute - and sometimes they killed the collectors; but what bound them to the 
Russians was the attraction of the Novgorod fur market, and the goods the 
Novgorodian concessionaires were able to offer in exchange for furs when they 
met them at their trading-posts. It was a relationship that left both parties to go 
their own way for most of the year; indeed, it depended on their doing so. And 
this was the kind of link that most Fennic peoples accepted either with outsiders 
or with each other; in no case, by this date, does it appear to have hampered their 
autonomy or interfered with their distinctive cultures. 

Consider the life of the nations living in Finland. The Tavastians and Suomi had 
adopted a pattern of settlement that consisted of a log-hut and smaller buildings, 
surrounded by a stockade, where an extended family and its slaves lived under 
the authority of its head, the talonpoika. A group of such family hamlets would 
have a common identity as a clan, suka, and a group of clans would share the use 
of a hill-fort and call themselves a tribe; but the word used, heimo, was borrowed 
from the Balts and did not represent the same all-absorbing unity as among the 
Letts, or even the Estonians. It was an association for more limited purposes, 
including war; and, in so far as invasions by the Swedes and Russians seem to 
have been unsuccessful before the twelfth century, these purposes were achieved. 
There were no kings or chiefs to rule the tribes; but in each suka the heads of 
families convened to make the necessary distribution of arable, hunting and 
fishing rights in the home fields and extended range of forest and lake exploited 
by the clan. A rich paterfamilias with a horse and armour might be deputed to 
lead a war-band drawn from a whole tribe, and a ‘chief father’, isdanta, would 
head the more restricted associations of hunters who went north in search of 
game, furs and slaves. This was a system not dissimilar to that of the nomadic 
Lapps, described in the first section of this chapter, and among the Karelians the 
resemblance was more marked, down to the use of the bark or skin wigwam. It 
represents a cunning adaptation of the group existence necessary to farmers to 
meet the exceptional asperities and opportunities of the Finnish landscape, unable 
to provide the regular grain surplus that would be needed by a caste of military 
specialists. It was not primitive. 


Both the Suomi and the Estonians had been raided and enslaved by Swedish 
Vikings, and had learned how to defend themselves, retaliate, and trade on their 
own account. The Norwegian hero Olaf Tryggvason was supposed by his twelfth- 
century biographers to have been held in Estonia as a slave while he was young; 
he fell to the share of an Estonian Viking called Klerkon, along with another boy 
and an older man, and 'Klerkon thought Thorolf too old to be a thrall, and unable 
to do slave work, and killed him; but the boys he took with him and sold them to 
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a man called Klerk, in exchange for a good goat. Still a third man bought Olaf, 


purchasing him for a good cloak or garment.’!? Henry of Livonia reported how in 
the early thirteenth century the Estonians on ósel ‘were accustomed to visit many 
hardships on their captives, both the young women and the virgins, at all times by 
violating them and taking them as wives, each taking two or three or more of 


them’.2° 


Slaves and furs came to market at Reval (Tallinn) on the coast, or at Dorpat 
(Tartu) inland, already noted as important places in the geography that Al-Idrisi 
wrote for King Roger 11 of Sicily in 1154; or they could be carried across to 
Gotland and marketed at Visby. There were also trading-posts in Finland, and Al- 
Idrisi described one of them as a ‘great and flourishing town’; but his informant 
was not impressed by the prosperity of the people round about; and he thought 
the Estonians spent the winter in caves. They did not, but some had underground 
refuges, and they were notoriously difficult to attack. ‘The men were sometyme 
strange, fyerce, and cruelle, and unsemely,’ wrote Bartholomew the Englishman, 


‘and far from good beleve’;2! for most Estonians were resistant to Latin 
Christianity until the twelfth century, worshipping trees, ancestors, and the army 
of spirits with which they peopled the woods. The wise-man of the family, and the 
shaman, held the gates of the invisible world; sacrifice brought health and 
success. 


INTERACTIONS 


All these peoples were linked to each other primarily by the exchange and 
purchase and transportation of goods and slaves. The volume of portable wealth 
which it paid to carry depended to some extent on local demand and 
consumption, but also on the appetites of a much larger world; hence the 
dominance of the Danes, Wends and Russians, who held the gates to Western, 
Central and Eastern Europe. They carried the furs, wax, amber, dried fish, and 
slaves to the markets of the borderlands, or attracted foreign merchants to their 
own, and they accumulated the biggest share of silver and imported luxuries. 


Their contacts with each other, and with their richer customers, had therefore 
to be peaceable — up to a point: the point at which trading of goods ended, and 
competing to obtain them began. Thus we find certain places and conditions in 
which merchants and others agreed to live and deal together according to 
established rules, despite the fact that when they travelled between these places 
they had to go armed and ready to fight all comers. At Schleswig, for example, 
there were fixed communities of Danes and Frisians, and a continual coming and 
going of Saxons, Wends, Swedes, Norwegians and Russians; at Stettin market you 
would meet Poles, Germans, Danes, Rugians, and at Wollin, according to Adam of 
Bremen, these and ‘Greeks’ as well — it was the same on Gotland, at Sigtuna, and 
at Novgorod. In these places there was a market-place embracing all comers, 
whether by arrangement among merchants, as with the old Swedish Law of Birka 
(named after a market town abandoned after 1060), or by negotiation with the 
territorial ruler, as with the Law of Schleswig and the commercial sections of the 
earliest Russian codes. At Schleswig the king's agent exacted certain law-fines, 
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tolls and annual renders from the settled artisans; in exchange the burghers could 
fix the weight of their money, admit any foreigners not at war with the king, and 
have peace; skippers had full rights over their crews and cargoes. 


The intervention of the king is significant. Rulers stood to gain by increase of 
trade, and in the twelfth century they took an increasing share in it. They 
patronized foreigners who could bring them wealth, information and military 
skills or entertainment, and tried to create conditions which would attract them 
and favour their own merchants. The adventurer from Iceland, Norway or Saxony 
would usually get a welcome at the court of the Danish king; the knes of the 
Abotrites was surrounded by Saxons. The Russian princes insisted that, if a 
Russian borrower went bankrupt, his foreign creditors were to get satisfaction 
first, and that rates of interest for long-term loans should be low, to suit the long- 
distance trader, who would have to travel far before he got a return on the money 
he had borrowed. If a trader lost his goods through shipwreck, he was allowed to 
make good his debts in instalments, instead of having to sell up at once. And 
already, by 1117, the Danish king claimed a right to wrecks on his coast, rather 
than letting them be broken up and pillaged by the shore-dwellers as in ancient 
times. 


This common pursuit of wealth was the privilege of a small class of specialists, 
the international trading elite which could provide itself with transport, goods, 
languages and weapons. Between them and their less-privileged suppliers of 
wealth there was continual suspicion and hostility, tempered by occasional 
compromise. 


Such, for example, was the case with the link between the Scandinavians and 
Russians on one side, and the fur-providing tribes of the Far North; this was 
formalized by the Norwegians in the arrangement known as the Finnkaup, a 
monopoly granted by the king to one of his northern magnates, who was entitled 
to travel into Lapland with a small army each winter and collect a tax from the 
nomads while selling them goods (finnferth). The army was necessary to punish 
the Lapps for defaulting on their skatt payment and to drive off Karelians who 
were attempting the same kind of exploitation with an eye to the Novgorod and 
Finnish market. By such means, the Norwegians were reputed to have made 
enormous profits; but it was a business that involved continual robberies, 
burnings and killings, and had to be kept going by punitive expeditions, 
sometimes led by the Norse king. It was the same for Novgorod: to reinforce the 
Russian trade monopoly with the surrounding Fennic nations, the prince would 
periodically have to go out and slay, burn and terrorize until the chief men bowed 
the knee and sent in the vykbod of fur bundles. There was no love and little trust 
on the fur trail. In 1193 the Chronicle tells how a force under Captain Yadrei rode 
all the way to the Yugra, on the lower Ob, took a fort, and camped by another 
settlement to wait for the submission of the Yugrians; but one of Yadrei's men, 
Savko, conspired with the Yugra chief, and the captain was persuaded not to 
attack. 


*We are gathering silver, and sables, and other precious goods: do not ruin your serfs and 
your tribute,’ said the Yugra, but in fact they were collecting an army. Then they said, 
‘Select your bigger men and come into the town.’ And the captain went into the town taking 
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with him a priest and Ivanko Legen, and other bigger men; and they cut them down on the 
eve of St Barbara; and they sent out again and they took thirty of the bigger men; and these 
they cut to pieces, and then fifty, and did the same to these. 


Then more were killed, at Savko's own request, and the weak and exhausted 
remnant was cut to pieces by an attack from the fort; eighty men got back to 
Novgorod the following spring, but misfortune had turned them against each 
other: 


Their own fellow-travellers killed Sbyshko Volosovits and Zavid Negochevits and Moislav 
Popovits, and others bought themselves off with money; for they thought they had held 


counsel with the Yugra people against their brothers, but that is for God to judge. 22 


On the Baltic and its coastlands there was a no-less-deadly state of war brought 
about by competition between the elite slavers and traders of Denmark, Sweden, 
Curonia, Slavia and Estonia. In the period 1100 to 1250 this was to escalate into a 
series of full-scale wars involving the whole military resources of these countries 
and the permanent subjugation of peoples. The reason for this escalation is not 
altogether clear, but in the case of the Danes and the Wends an unequal 
distribution of resources between the nations appears to have much to do with it. 
The Slavs were increasing in numbers, as the size of their cities testifies, and 
therefore needed either more abundant crops or larger territories; but their soils 
were for the most part markedly poorer than those of lowland Scandinavia, and 
their land boundaries could be neither held nor pushed back without constant 
exhausting warfare against Saxons and Poles. To bring more land under 
cultivation they needed the cheapest form of labour — prisoners of war; to increase 
the supply of foodstuffs to their towns they needed the profits of trade and 
pillage, which included cattle, sheep and grain as well as bullion and slaves. 
Moreover, they had to fill the gaps in their own herds and workforce left by 
Danish raiders. More and more, the Slavs were compelled to keep their economies 
going by overseas raiding; while the Danes, who had better land and a population 
more evenly distributed over it, were finding that the balance of power was 
turning against them. Danish traders could compete successfully with Wends in 
the market, but they could not defend their coasts; this needed concerted action 
by king and landowners, preferably with the assistance of the Saxons, and 
required a greater degree of political cohesion than they possessed in 1100. 


Thus trade was leading to a new kind of war; but war was an old story in the 
Northern region, and at all times it tended to follow a pattern, even rules. This 
pattern must be examined as the second most important interaction between the 
peoples. 

Like trade, it was the pursuit of elites, and in its simplest forms could be merely 
an extension to a family feud. In the early 1040s an Abotrite prince sent his sons 
on a raid to Denmark; they were captured and killed. To avenge them, he 
collected a large army and marched overland to devastate Jutland. The invaders 
happened to be intercepted by the Danish king Magnus the Good, and were 
destroyed in their thousands on Lürschau Heath, north of Schleswig. In the 1120s 
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another Abotrite prince, Henry, had a son killed by the Rugians. He marched to 
avenge them with a force of Slavs and Saxons, but there was no fighting: the 
Rugians paid compensation and the army marched home. In 1152 the Swedish 
king's son abducted the wife of a Danish noble, and her sister, and slept with both 
of them in turn. The king of the Danes, Sweyn III, decided that the dishonour was 
national, and led a full-scale invasion into Sweden with the intention of 
conquering the country, despite the fact that the king of Sweden was suing for 
peace and his son was dead. These examples indicate how normal modes of 
upper-class behaviour - private raiding, wife-snatching -— could in certain 
circumstances generate enough heat to bring about full-scale war; but not always. 
To turn a private into a public quarrel, there had to be a shared interest between 
the war-leader of a people, his magnates and the available trained manpower, and 
this was not always there. It had not been present in 1086, when Canute IV of 
Denmark wanted to attack England; nor, a generation later, when King Nicholas 
wanted to invade the Abotrites, and his chief officer, Elef, stood by at Schleswig 
with his horses and let him be defeated. With these loosely organized countries, 
wars tended to be transient intensifications of the constant and casual friction 
between ruling classes, and rarely produced long-term effects. 

Even when rulers were able to organize armies to serve political ends, they 
were seldom able to gain territory or subjugate populations. Canute the Great had 
seen Norway slip from his grasp before he died, and his son Hardacanute lost first 
England and then Denmark. The devastating campaigns led by the Polish rulers 
into Pomerania from 1090 to 1128 led to nothing more than an uneasy 
arrangement between the two sides, with the Poles keeping their distance in 
future. They fared no better on the right bank of the Vistula; ‘let us leave the 


Prussians with the brute beasts', wrote the first historian of Poland.?? 


This apparent inconclusiveness of Northern wars was partly owing to the 
limited aims of the men who fought them. Rulers were content with a show of 
submission and the payment of tribute; if that was not obtained, they would burn 
and loot and withdraw, and their poets would assure them that they had achieved 
a great victory. They were not trying to change political geography. 

In addition, techniques of warfare were limited by natural obstacles which 
made large-scale campaigning and annexation virtually impossible. All over the 
North, it was accepted that there were two kinds of campaign. One was the 
summer raid, which went out either before or after the harvest, usually within the 
periods May-June and August-September. Since land communications were at 
their worst in March-April and October-November, with melting snow and 
autumn rains, it was essential not to exceed these limits, and the preferred 
method of fighting a summer campaign was always by sea, when this was 
feasible. Winter campaigns usually went overland, taking advantage of frozen 
bogs and rivers, and went out and back either before or after the Christmas or 
Midwinter feast; cold spells and shortage of foodstuffs usually made them either 
small or short affairs. 

There were good reasons for these conventions. The Russian Primary Chronicle 
tells how in 1103 the prince of Kiev's retainers advised him not to set out on a full 
expedition in spring, because this would mean requisitioning the peasants' horses 
while they were needed for ploughing: advice which could have been given even 
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more forcibly in Novgorod, where horses were scarcer. And a winter force that 
was too numerous, or ran out of supplies, was in for a disaster — as when the 
Danes invaded Sweden early in 1152, deliberately waiting for the frost in order to 
be able to take short-cuts over the lakes. But, when they reached the interior, 
according to Saxo, 


an unusually deep fall of snow had covered the entire countryside, and the cold was so 
intense that when frost-benumbed children were put to the breast they died even as they 
drank the milk, and mothers, on the verge of a similar fate, clutched their dead offspring in 
their expiring embraces. The Danes were also hit by the same inclement weather, and failed 
to spend the night in camp or keep military watch; some looked after themselves by the 
camp-fire, some under roofs, dreading the cruel climate, not the war. They all kept a better 
watch on the skies than on the enemy. 


After some fighting, the king wanted to advance, 


but the excessive cold, and the lack of horses, which had been caused by the bad roads and 
no fodder, prevented him. Then those who had been reduced from cavalry to infantry 
loaded their fellow-soldiers' horses with their baggage, and these, being overburdened, stole 


back home without the king's knowledge.24 


Such campaigns were better fought by the Karelians, and the partisans of the 
Norwegian pretender Sverrir in 1175-9 — by small bodies of picked men using skis 
and hunting skills; but those forces could do little in densely populated lowland 
areas, where their fewness would tell against them, and it was lowland areas that 
it paid to raid. 

Expeditions by sea were also much restricted by weather and season. The open- 
decked warship was apt to be immobilized by contrary winds, and foundered in 
gales. To assemble a great fleet took time and planning; to have the fleet set sail 
in the right direction before it had consumed its own provisions required luck. 
This was what compelled King Valdemar I of Denmark to put to sea in a cross- 
wind in the summer of 1159; he had waited so long for calm weather that he had 
to risk his men's lives by drowning, or go home. Their ships took such a battering 
that most were compelled to put back; the king had to leap from his to another, 
sword in one hand, standard in the other, and the few crews who kept going had 


to keep rowing while they ate their rations.2° It was a heroic crossing, but a risk 
that most levy-captains preferred not to take. 

The longer the campaign lasted, the greater the chances of running into bad 
weather; a large amphibious operation was perhaps the most risky of all 
undertakings, given the combined chances of disaster on land and sea. It was not 
until the 1130s that the Danes and Slavs began transporting horses with their 
levy-ships, and thereby increasing the range of landing-parties; and, both before 
and after that innovation, there were good reasons for not putting to sea with a 
large proportion of a country's warriors too often; as King Valdemar was 
reminded when he led his levy-fleet literally up a creek in the marshes of the 
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concerns. After the loss of Jerusalem in 1187, the need to regain the Holy City 
and to repeat the glories of 1099 led to the creation of a firmer concept of the 
crusade, and of machinery to make it real. It became a way of winning spiritual 
merit, by fighting or otherwise, instigated by popes through a system of 
persuasion, threat, and reward, aimed at recruiting warriors to serve Christianity 
wherever the faith was in danger. Its rhetoric, law, ritual and finance were 
‘routinized’. But until then, holy war was an imprecise term. 


Why, then, did the papacy decide to bring this weapon to bear on the pagans of 
North-East Europe in 1147? This region had known many previous invasions by 
Christian armies, usually under the leadership of the imperial dynasts; 
Carolingians, Ottonians and Salians had subjugated Danes and Slavs and forced 
them to accept baptism and obey bishops. But by the end of the eleventh century 
this tradition had run out of momentum. The Danes had become an independent 
Christian people; those Slavs who had rejected Christianity no longer had a strong 
claim on the attention of the emperor, since he was now preoccupied with the 
Rhineland, southern Germany, and Italy. The great north-German archbishoprics 
of Bremen and Magdeburg were left to fend for themselves, and did so by 
encouraging peaceful missions — those of Vizelin, Norbert, and Otto of Bamberg in 
the 1120s. The Saxon counts and dukes who had once profited by eastward 
imperial expeditions were alienated from the later Salians and unable to wage 
wars of conquest on their own. They had not forgotten their ‘imperial destiny’, or 
their claims to Wendish territory, but their pugnacity now took the form of 
frontier raids and reprisals between evenly matched and somewhat ineffective 
warlords. In 1108 there was an appeal in Magdeburg diocese for westerners to 
come and grab land from the Wends, and the Saxon duke Lothair made at least 
three vigorous inroads into Slav territory between 1110 and 1124, once reaching 
as far as Rügen; but the result of his wars was not to extend either the Empire or 
the Church. His captain Adolph of Schauenburg was left to hold Holstein as best 
he could, and this was only possible in alliance with the powerful Abotrite ruler 
Henry. Lothair became king of the Germans in 1125, and his attention was drawn 
to the south; the north-eastern frontier was largely left to the frontiersmen, and 
when Lothair died in 1137 a succession dispute left them without their traditional 
war-leader, the duke, for some years. 


By 'frontiersmen' I mean the Saxons living across the Elbe, in ‘Holsatia’ or 
‘Nordalbingia’ — the Western half of Holstein, behind the hedges and woodlands of 
the Limes Saxonicus. Saxons had a carefully nurtured reputation for bigness, 
bravery and brutishness; the Holsatians were reckoned lawless, fearless and 
ferocious even among Saxons. As might be expected along a frontier, a large 
proportion of them were free, technically noble, skilled at arms, and apt to make 
up for the poor living they got from their war-stricken farmlands by mercenary 
service or raiding. Dukes and kings had employed them, but seldom trusted them; 
they were kept in hand by distributions of spoil and the threat of Slav invasion. 
Whether to avenge a Slav raid on Segeburg, or because of rivalry between faction- 
leaders within Saxony, a group of these men suddenly decided to establish 
themselves as landowners in the country east of their ancient frontier. Between 
1140 and 1143 some dozen noble families pushed into Wagria, displaced the 
Wendish Chiefs, built forts and halls, and settled. Their count, Adolph II, and his 
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rival, Henry of Badewide, a claimant to the county, advanced further east into the 
lands of the Polabians, and took possession of the forts and towns of Lübeck and 
Ratzeburg. After 300 years, the Limes was no longer a political frontier. This was 
land-grabbing, not crusading, but, since the missionary Vizelin, who had been 
working in the area for fifteen years, could now be set up as a bishop (at 
Oldenburg; later at Lübeck) the result was a gain for Christendom; and the 
methods used by the invaders to grab and hold their land indicated how future 
‘holy’ wars might be fought. Small forces of heavily armed knights, and small 
stockaded blockhouses were sufficient to open up and subjugate the new territory; 
then colonists were brought in to clear unsettled areas and increase the revenues 
of the new landlords, and with the colonists came mission-priests to ‘tame’ and 
tithe the Slavs. This breaking-up of traditional Slav patterns of authority and 
society was something new, since the German conquerors of the tenth century had 
merely levied tribute and military service from the countryside and had lived 
much like the Slav warlords whom they had ousted. Their bishops had taken 
money in lieu of baptism, and life had gone on as before; now the Slav peasantry 
were detached from their hereditary lords and religion, and compelled to 
surrender grazing and forest lands to immigrant cultivators. By 1145 the Wendish 
overlord Nyklot had lost his western provinces for ever, and, further south, the 
Slavs of the old Nordmark had partly accepted the rule of the Saxon margrave 
Albert the Bear. 


At this point the news that the Muslims had conquered the Christian 
principality of Edessa reached Western Europe, and Pope Eugenius III proclaimed 
an expedition to save the Holy Land. The main propagandist and organizer of the 
crusade was the influential Cistercian abbot St Bernard of Clairvaux. In the course 
of the year 1146 he succeeded in persuading large numbers of knights in France 
and southern Germany to take the cross and prepare for the journey eastwards 
under their kings, Louis VII and Conrad III, but outside these countries the 
response was less satisfactory; neither his golden voice, nor the brazen tongue of 
his letters, could stir up the Spaniards and north Germans to join him in the 
multitudes he had hoped for. Eugenius saved the situation in Spain by authorizing 
Alfonso VII of Castille to attack the Spanish, instead of the Syrian, Muslims; a 
similar measure occurred to Bernard on 13 March 1147, when he attended a 
Reichstag at Frankfurt and found the Saxon nobles clamouring to be allowed to 
attack the pagan Slavs on their own eastern frontier. He referred the matter to 
Eugenius, and on 13 April 1147 the Bull Divina dispensatione authorized the 
Christians of Northern Europe to make war on their own heathen, under Bishop 
Anselm of Havelburg, instead of marching to Jerusalem. The privileges, merits 
and insignia of these crusaders were to be exactly the same as those of the rest, 
but their aim was quite different. For St Bernard, the crusade was defined not by 
where it went, but by what it did. He urged crusaders to fight the heathen ‘until 
such a time as, by God's help, they shall be either converted or deleted'. There 
was to be no truce, no taking of tribute from the unconverted; baptism or war 
were the alternatives. 

Neither the idea of the crusade nor that of compulsory baptism was new to the 
Danes, Saxons and Poles who responded to this appeal. Contingents from all three 
peoples had gone to Jerusalem either to fight, or as pilgrims, or both, and had 
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received the remission of sins and other benefits that such journeys earned. Their 
ancestors had themselves sometimes had Christianity imposed on them, under 
threat of death if they refused. The Danes may even have followed this rule in 
1135, when they captured Arkona and baptized the garrison, although the results 
had not been encouraging. The Poles had tried to bring the Pomeranians to the 
Church in the same way. However, they were not accustomed to waging war on 
their own neighbours for spiritual rewards, or to rejecting offers of tribute. When 
the Saxons demanded to be let loose on the Slavs, they did so for good old- 
fashioned reasons, either to get submission and tribute, or to seize more land; for 
the Danes it was an opportunity for revenge and retaliation against the pirates 
and slavers, and for the Poles a chance of intimidating the Prussians. The fact that 
knes Nyklot and his people were heathen was a secondary consideration; what 
stiffened the sinews of the assembling armies was his sudden invasion of Wagria 
in June 1147, when he devastated the new settlements and made it plain that he 
meant to have his own again. 

So the late summer of 1147 saw an imposing attack on the Abotrites by two 
Danish fleets and two Saxon armies. The contenders for the Danish throne, Canute 
V and Sweyn III, sank their differences for the time being, and co-operated with 
Archbishop Adalbero of Bremen, the young Duke Henry the Lion of Saxony and 
one force of Saxons in a pincer-movement directed at Nyklot's new outpost at 
Dobin; the other Saxon army marched under the legate Anselm from Magdeburg 
to the Liutizian stronghold at Demmin, a distance of over 135 miles. Nyklot seems 
to have played his hand very shrewdly. Dobin was a small place, off the beaten 
track, surrounded by marsh and lake, when he himself drew attention to it by 
fortifying it that very summer; yet it kept two armies busy, while a third had to 
keep watch on the Danish fleet in Wismar Bay. Nyklot got the Rugians to attack 
this fleet by sea; the other army of Danes was mauled by a sally from Dobin, in a 
position where the lake cut them off from Saxon aid, and before long the two 
kings were racing back to Denmark to continue their civil war. Duke Henry and 
the archbishop stayed by the fort until the garrison agreed to accept baptism, then 
quickly withdrew, without doing farther damage. When some of the more 
enthusiastic crusaders wanted to lay the countryside waste to force a surrender, 
the Saxon knights objected, ‘Is not the land we are devastating our land, and the 


people we are fighting our people?’2° They did not want to kill the goose that laid 
the eggs, even for the good of their souls. 

The army that marched to Demmin was full of bishops (Mainz, Halberstadt, 
Münster, Merseburg, Brandenburg and Olmutz, as well as the legate, Anselm of 
Havelburg), and succeeded in burning one heathen temple and its idols at 
Malchow; but it also contained two land-hungry Saxon marcher barons, the 
margraves Conrad and Albert the Bear, and on their instigation was diverted 
eastwards to besiege the Christian city of Stettin. Crosses appeared on the walls; 
the Pomeranian bishop, Albert, and prince, Ratibor, came out to explain: wrong 
bird! The leaders parleyed, the men grumbled, and, grumbling, trailed off home. 


So the first Northern crusade was not an unqualified success, whether as a 
military enterprise or as the fulfilment of an ideal. Prince Nyklot was left in 
control of the Abotrites east of Lübeck, a heathen warlord in a heathen country, 
who had bought peace from the Saxons by a token submission. The baptism of his 
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warriors had no visible effects: the idols, temples and sanctuaries remained. The 
experiment in co-operation between Christian rulers had misfired. Not a foot of 
ground had been added to Christendom. *We did what we were told, but it didn't 


work',?7 wrote Abbot Wibald of Corvey, who had marched to Demmin in the hope 
of staking a claim to the island of Rügen. The baptisms were 'false', said the 
chronicler Helmold, and even when the Slavs liberated some of their Danish 
captives, as stipulated, they kept back all those who were still fit for work. There 
was bad blood between the different nations: the Saxons thought the Danes 
useless as allies, and there was a rumour that they had been bribed by the Slavs to 
stand by and let the Danish contingent be massacred. There was disunity between 
the bishops, who wanted souls as well as land, and the barons, who wanted land 
or tribute. There was disunity between the leaders, who went home as soon as 
they could patch up a treaty, and the rank and file, who wanted to fight on, 
presumably to get bigger shares of loot. 

On the other hand if this campaign had not been undertaken as a holy war, it 
would have seemed fairly successful. It rounded off the Saxon occupation of 
Wagria and Polabia, and made Prince Nyklot a tributary and ally of the Saxons; it 
produced a certain amount of loot, freed a certain number of slaves, and suffered 
only one serious defeat, when the Danes were thrown back at Dobin. This was not 
bad for one late summer behind the Slav frontier. There had also been a 
demonstration of the strength of Christendom in the old-fashioned sense. A temple 
had been burnt, heathen warriors had been dipped in the waters of salvation, and 
a wide range of peoples had been seen co-operating in the cause. For the war on 
the Wends, which was waged by the Saxons, the Danes and contingents from 
imperial Burgundy, Poland and Moravia, was at least, in the words of a Czech 
chronicler, a commotio christianorum: a rally of the faithful. And the following 
year, the Pomeranian prince Ratibor came into Germany to reaffirm his 
Christianity in public. 

It was only from the point of view of St Bernard and the clergy of the Slav 
missions that the campaign appeared a failure. It was they who had decided to 
make the permanent conversion of the Slavs the main aim of the undertaking, and 
it is worth asking why they imagined that this could be achieved through a 
military campaign. On the face of it, the assumption was absurd, and the 
Pomeranian bishop who saw the crusaders off from Stettin said so: ‘If they had 
come to strengthen the Christian faith... they should do so by preaching, not by 


arms.’28 


There were two answers to this. One was the belief that, before the preachers 
could have their say, and touch the hearts of their pagan listeners, the devil had 
to be physically defeated and sent about his business. He had visible agents in this 
world: the dark spirits who inhabited the idols and groves worshipped by the 
heathen, and the free-ranging spirits of the air, who spread their wings over pagan 
armies and assisted in their battles. For idols were vain, but not empty: from 
Roman times onwards, Christian missionaries who destroyed them had glimpsed 
their dusky tenants as they slipped back to Hell, sometimes in the shape of beasts 
(as at Arkona in 1168), sometimes as a swarm of flies (as at Giitzkow in 1127); 
and the diabolic army that marched in the sky was sometimes visible to all. 
Smashing an image, or routing a force of heathens was an act that could be 
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interpreted as a blow against the spiritual forces that misled mankind. Such blows 
had to be struck, or the truth would never become visible to the heathen, for the 
bigger demons were captains in an army that included myriads of smaller ones, 
each billeted in the soul of an unbeliever and holding his senses and his mind in 
thrall. Before baptism came exorcism; if this ceremony meant anything, it meant 
that the unregenerate pagan was possessed, and the lives of the saints afforded 
many examples of the possessors leaving the mouths of converts in the shape of 
small black men, visible to some, if not all. Like all explanations of human 
behaviour, this one had pretensions to scientific status; and, like all scientific 
explanations, it had its comic side; but the sources make it clear that until the 
eighteenth century large numbers of educated people took it seriously, and saved 
their laughter for the deluded heathen who worshipped base matter and vile 
spirits when they might be worshipping God. The whole idea of diverting some 
crusaders to attack Northern ‘barbarians’, while others marched to the Holy Land, 
depended on a global strategy against the army of darkness; St Bernard knew that 
even if the devil were humbled by the defeat of his Near Eastern army, his rule on 
earth would continue until all the nations were converted, and he concluded that 
the battle for the North was a necessary prelude to the Last Days. How did he 
know this? The accumulated libraries of Christian teaching on the subject of 
idolatry, conversion and eschatology were on his side; the new-found freedom of 
church leaders to put doctrine into practice gave him confidence and credibility. 


This doctrine was perfectly compatible with the belief that the heathen ought to 
be reasoned into Christianity, by preaching, teaching and example —— ‘weaned on 
the milk of learning'. Once the superhuman forces had been defeated, the humans 
would be receptive to gentle words; but first things first. There was no missionary 
among the Slavs or Prussians so mild that he was not prepared to take his axe and 
his torch to a sacred tree, image or temple, regardless of the protests of the local 
people; and any weapon was good enough to discredit or dismay a heathen priest. 
You could not be nice to Satan. His ‘bonds’ had to be forcibly snapped before 
those who had been his slaves could be taught to use their limbs. And there can 
be little doubt that in some cases this worked. There is a story about Otto of 
Bamberg's mission in Stettin (1127) which sums up the way these preachers set 
about their work: 


. one day he found boys playing out in the street. He greeted them in their barbaric 
tongue, and even blessed them with the sign of the cross in the Lord's name, as if joining in 
their fun, and when he went on a little way he noticed that they had all left their games and 
gathered together to stare; as boys of that age will, they followed behind the bishop 
admiring the appearance and dress of the strangers. The man of God halted, and addressed 
those round him in a kindly way, asking if any of them had been baptized. They looked at 
each other, and began to point out those among them who had been baptized. The bishop 
called them to one side, and asked them if they wanted to stick to the faith which goes with 
baptism, or not. And, when they affirmed that they wanted to hold fast to their faith, the 
bishop said, ‘If you want to be Christians, and keep the faith of baptism, you should not 
allow those unbaptized infidel boys to join in your game.' Immediately, like joined together 
with like, as the bishop had suggested, and the baptized boys began to reject and abominate 
the unbaptized, and stopped them from sharing in any of their games. And so it was 
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beautiful to see how these boys gloried in their profession of the Christian name, and 
became more friendly and keener to pay attention to their teacher even in their games, 
while those boys used to stand off at a distance as if confused and panic-stricken by their 


infidelity.29 


In the end, says the narrator, Herbord of Michelsberg, the excluded boys begged 
to be baptized. The anecdote illustrates how a conscientious missionary was 
prepared even to demoralize children in order to win them over to Christ; if it 
took fire and sword to work the same change in adults, that fire and sword were 
also blessed. In this way the pious soul-seeker and the freebooting warrior could 
be yoked together as partners. 


And it was these missions which provided the other main justification for wars 
of conversion. By 1147 they had met with some success in Pomerania, and were 
active among the Abotrites and Wagrians and Polabians, but their work was 
unfinished: paganism was resistant and hostile throughout Nyklot's country, and 
among the Liutizian cities. Nevertheless, both these areas had once been tributary 
to the Christian empire of the Ottonians, and the memory of earlier attempts at 
conversion was kept alive by ecclesiastical tradition, and by Adam of Bremen's 
great Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum. Adam had pointed to the past — 
the ruined churches dating from the period 930-85, the martyrdoms and 
persecutions of converts and missionaries — to awake the modern age to its 
responsibilities; and it was tempting to construe this tradition as ground for a 
territorial claim on the lands inhabited by those who were still heathen. 
Reconquest was the objective of some Spanish crusaders of the twelfth century, 
although the lands they invaded had been lost nearly 500 years before; in the 
North, there developed among churchmen a similar belief that soil irrigated by 
martyrs' blood had been marked out for Christian rule, and that this blood cried 
aloud for vengeance. From this point of view, the heathen had no right to occupy 
their territory in peace: they were usurpers, who ought to be punished quite apart 
from their service as conscripts in the army of Satan. Many had been baptized and 
had then relapsed; they were guilty, not merely ignorant. The war waged against 
them was therefore defensive — of established Christian interests; and, if it was 
defensive, it was ‘just’. 

These ideas encouraged one group of ecclesiastics to expect great things of the 
crusade of 1147, and the partial failure of the experiment disappointed them. 
Events had shown that it was not enough to recruit an army, sign it with the cross 
and send it into battle, because only a small number of those involved were 
prepared to put conversion and territorial annexation in front of the other 
possible gains from such a war. At this date the number included St Bernard 
himself, Pope Eugenius, Legate Anselm of Havelburg and the more reform-minded 
of the Saxon bishops, and the lower clergy engaged in Slav missions; it would be 
necessary to increase the size of the group, and make their ideas more popular 
before further success could be expected. It would also be necessary to elaborate 
the system by which crusaders were recruited and led. 


SUPPORTERS AND CHRONICLERS 
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St Bernard died in 1153, a disappointed man, but thereafter the influence of his 
teaching spread. The process was helped by the founding of Cistercian and other 
houses in Northern regions where monks and nuns had hitherto been rare or 
unknown, and by the promoting of bishops who were members of the order, or 
friendly towards it. Between 1150 and 1200, Denmark, Sweden, Saxony over the 
Elbe, and the Wendish lands underwent the shock of monastic colonization, which 
had been spread over centuries in Western and Mediterranean Europe, and 
absorbed in a short period much of the civilization that came with it: new ways of 
praying, educating, reasoning, building and writing. In these regions, the 
Cistercians, Premonstratensians and other ‘modern’ movements did not have to 
fight for their place within an old-established framework of monkish life, as in 
England or France; they were largely free to create monastic life from nothing, 
according to their own rules, and to intervene boldly in worldly affairs to 'cut 
corners'. Among other things, these monks and their friends were agreed that to 
wage war on heathendom was among the first duties of Christian rulers and their 
subjects, and to promote conversions among the heathen a laudable aim for all 
monks. 


Three men may be singled out as examples. The most influential was Eskil, a 
Danish nobleman who succeeded his uncle as archbishop of Lund in 1138 and 
ruled there for the next forty years. One half of him was a prelate of the old 
school: he had been married, he built castles, led armies, made kings and tried to 
unmake them, accumulated vast treasures and fought for the privileges of his see 
and family with vindictive zeal. The other half was different. He had met St 
Bernard and had visited Citeaux. He was so impressed by the man and his order 
that he swore to join Clairvaux before he died, and lived out most of his 
archiepiscopal reign under the shadow of this future renunciation of the world, 
which finally took place in 1177. He encouraged Cistercians to settle in his 
province, and sank his differences with King Valdemar whenever that ruler was 
prepared to back the causes he believed in, especially the war on the heathen. He 
was an invaluable ally on crusade, because he talked the language of the soldiers 
and carried with him a network of noble kinsmen, as well as believing in the 
spiritual value of what he was doing. It was the threat of his anathema and the 
example of his personal participation which got Valdemar's first attack on the 
Rugians under way in 1159; it was his rebuke that stopped the Danes from resting 
under their ship-awnings while pursuing the Rugians in 1160 (‘What! Buried 


before you're dead?'99); and it was he who in 1168 insisted that Valdemar stop 
his men from plundering Arkona, once the inhabitants had agreed to accept 
baptism and pay tribute. He probably had a hand in the sending of monks across 
the Baltic to Kolbacz and Dargun in the 1170s, and certainly assisted the 
consecration of the first missionary bishop to the Estonians, Fulk, in 1167. 

Eskil's successor, and somewhat uneasy partner in war and the encouragement 
of monasteries, was another magnate's son turned bishop, Absalon of Roskilde 
(1158-92) and Lund (1178-1202). Absalon was also a patron and friend of the 
new orders, and a fanatical enemy of heathendom, but his approach was simpler 
than Eskil's: he had been brought up with King Valdemar, and believed that the 
Church's best interest lay in supporting the king's, and in extending his power as 
widely as possible. This meant fighting all his wars, not merely those against the 
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heathen, and spending most of his life in the saddle or on the gangway of his ship; 
tactics, reconnaissance, raiding, military discipline, coastal patrols, espionage, 
subversion and terrorism were an essential part of his public duty as he saw it. 
From the start, according to the historian Saxo, who described much of his life 
and served him, ‘he deemed it vain to foster religion inwardly, if he let it founder 
outwardly, and he acted the pirate as much as the prelate. For it is no less 
religious to repulse the enemies of the public faith than to uphold its 


ceremonies.?! This is a long way from what is generally thought of as the 
Cistercian ideal, and, indeed, Absalon was no monk and never renounced the 
world; but his obsession with defeating and converting the unbeliever made him a 
powerful exponent of the crusading idea, and his ability to back this idea with the 
whole military strength of his king and country gave it a gruesome reality. He was 
no mere Slav-hater: he appears to have enjoyed good relations with those Wends 
who were not at war with him, and to have willingly served them as liaison- 
officer with his king. But, when it came to war, he outdid his comrades in arms; 
he was even prepared to prevent peace offers from being interpreted to the king if 
he thought they were not worth listening to, and might interrupt a successful 
assault. 


Among the Saxons there were equally aggressive clerics, but the occupation of 
Slav lands by Saxon invaders made the problem of conversion as immediate as 
that of military power. The work of Vizelin was carried on after his death in 1154 
by several disciples, but perhaps his most influential successor was Bern, a 
Cistercian monk from Amelungsborn in Saxony who became a mission-bishop 
among the Abotrites from 1158, first at Mecklenburg, then at Schwerin. Bern 
persuaded the local ruler, Nyklot's son Pribislav, that he had more to gain by 
fostering the Church and joining in the war on heathendom than by opposing it as 
his father had done. This achievement was all the more remarkable as between 
1160 and 1167 Pribislav was driven out of his ancestral land by Bern's patron, 
Duke Henry the Lion; and, when reinvested as the prince of Mecklenburg, he had 
nothing to thank for it except his own hard fighting and political shrewdness - it 
was not a reward for his conversion, which had taken place in 1160, before his 
disinheritance. Pribislav became an ally of the Saxon duke, an enemy of the pagan 
Rugians, a friend of the Cistercians (who came to Doberan, the abbey where he 
buried his wife in 1172) and an active assistant in Bern's work of conversion. In a 
sense, Bern achieved by diplomacy and persuasion what the crusaders failed to 
achieve by war; but not really. He believed in fighting for the faith, and in the 
violent extirpation of paganism, as is shown by his joining in the 1168 campaign 
against Rügen, but the prestige he enjoyed among the Abotrites was not due only 
to the knowledge that the Saxon duke and his armies were behind him. He merely 
learned by bitter experience that conversion is much easier when the local ruler is 
on your side, and took pains to bring this about; as a result, the landless mission- 
bishop whom Pope Adrian IV had sent out in 1158 died in 1191 a rich and 
powerful prelate with a thriving and expanding diocese, covering all the mainland 
territory of Rügen as well as the Abotrite lands. There was a Saxon count at 
Schwerin, Gunzelin, who made his fortune on a small share of conquered Slav 
territory, but the bishop did better, in terms of both wealth and political 
importance; it cannot have harmed the popularity of the idea of converting the 
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heathen to demonstrate that missionary work brought material rewards. 


These three examples will be enough to give an idea of the sort of church-leader 
that fostered the crusade against the Wends in the period after 1147. The belief 
that fighting the heathen was good for the soul was older. It appears in the 
‘Magdeburg Appeal’ of 1108, and in the Song of Roland (c. 1135). Saxo has a story 
about an old German knight who, in about 1166, reproached Duke Henry the Lion 
for not pursuing the war on the Slavs with sufficient vigour. He reminded the 
duke that he had been ‘dedicated’ to fight this war by his guardians while still a 
child, and would incur God's anger by neglecting their vow. ‘For my part,’ he 
claimed, ‘I have received three wounds in my body while serving in that war 
promised long ago. And, if, while fighting in the same cause, I had added two 
more to these, I would presume at the Last Judgement to look with audacious 


eyes at the wounds of Christ, which would be the same number as mine.'?? The 
story is an obvious invention, but it shows the sort of attitude the veteran 
crusader might have been expected to have, and the writers who describe these 
wars are apt to decorate their narratives with miraculous incidents that proved 
the spiritual value of the fighting. 

The most important of these writers are Helmold and Saxo Grammaticus. 
Helmold, a Saxon priest working in the frontier parish of Bosau in Wagria, wrote 
his Chronica Slavorum (‘Chronicle of the Slavs’) in two stages between 1167 and 
1172, as a continuation of Adam of Bremen's Gesta. He had been trained under 
the influence of Vizelin, in his house of regular canons at Neumünster (Faldera), 
and was chiefly concerned with tracing the conversion of the Slavs to Christianity. 
This aim provided him with an inflexible standard of judgement: the peoples, 
princes and policies that aided conversion were good and worthy of record, and 
all that impeded or ignored it was bad and fit only to be condemned. The wars on 
the Wends were not always to his liking, because they often failed to win souls; 
and the reason for this, he insisted, was that they were waged not primarily to 
extend the Church, but in accordance with the 'selfish' political ends of the duke, 
his vassals and the king of Denmark. In the old days, the emperors had neglected 
their duties in the North, and thus ‘the imperial Henrys certainly retarded the 
conversion not a little’; in more recent times, Christian princes were either too 
friendly with the heathen, or too greedy for their lands and silver to care about 
their souls —— ‘the princes used to protect the Slavs for the purpose of increasing 
their incomes’, and until 1167 ‘no mention has been made of Christianity, but 


only of money',?? in all Duke Henry’s Slav wars. Nevertheless, Helmold was not 


against war; it merely had to be the right kind of war, fought with the right 
motives against the right target. If Henry and Valdemar would only combine and 
attack the heathen, all would be well; if they would only follow up victory with 
religious indoctrination, there would be rejoicing in heaven. Helmold was a firm 
believer in a crusade that never happened. He is interesting both because of this 
misplaced idealism and because of his interest in the Slavs themselves, their 
beliefs and reaction to Christianity; nearly every generalization about the 
paganism of the Wends goes back to his text. 

The Danish historian Saxo wrote his ‘History of the Danes’ (Gesta Danorum is 
the title of the most recent edition, probably wrongly) between about 1185 and 
1215, using the reminiscences of Bishop Absalon for the period after 1150 or so. 
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Nothing is known about Saxo, except that he was a cleric of vigorous literary 
pretensions whose father and grandfather had fought for the king, and who served 
Absalon and glorified him. For Saxo, the war on the Wends was the Punic War of 
the Baltic, a wholly magnificent effort by a warrior nation under the leadership of 
two heroic saviours: Absalon and Valdemar. He was interested in the spiritual 
regeneration of the heathen Slavs, but much more interested in the political 
regeneration of Denmark, and he seems to have believed that both aims were 
equally acceptable to God. He was writing at a time when Denmark was a 
powerful and prosperous kingdom, and his concern was to give this kingdom a 
past as glorious as the present. He is, therefore, a highly tendentious and selective 
writer. However, his blind faith in the rightness of war and Realpolitik makes him 
an excellent witness, both of campaigns and of the attitudes of campaigners; he is 
not, like Helmold, embarrassed by spiritual reservations. 


The two main reasons he gives for the war on the Wends are retaliation and 
imperialism, and there is no reason to quarrel with this interpretation. By 1158 a 
generation of coastal raids had brought Denmark low: 


piracy was so unchecked that all the villages along the eastern coast, from Vendsyssel to the 
Eider, were empty of inhabitants, and the countryside lay untilled. Zealand was barren to 
the east and south, and languished in desolation. The dearth of peasantry made it the home 
of robbers. Pirate raids had left nothing of Funen, except a few inhabitants. Falster was 
bigger in courage than in size, and compensated for the disadvantage of its smallness by the 
bravery of its natives. For it was untouched by the yoke of tribute, and kept the enemy 
away either by treaty or by force. But Lolland, although bigger than Falster, nevertheless 
sued for peace and paid tribute. Other places were desolated. Thus there was no confidence 
either in arms or in forts; and the inlets of the sea were obstructed by long pales and stakes, 


so as not to let the pirates in.34 


Helmold testifies that the Wendish slave-markets were thronged with Danish 
captives at this time, and condemns the Danish kings for doing nothing about it. 
Thus the natural desire to ‘get their own back’ must have led many Danes to join 
in the campaigns of King Valdemar both before and after the conquest of Rügen in 
1168-9; but the king himself was increasingly concerned to acquire new territory 
and vassals along the south coast of the Baltic, and become the ruler rather than 
the scourge of the Wends. Saxo approved of both these ambitions; good servant, 
bad master, was his view of the Slav. Nevertheless, he atttached importance to the 
religious consequences of the wars, and was fully convinced that the Danes were 
fighting the devil as well as the visible enemy. The destruction of idols and the 
rooting out of'vain superstition’ were the by-products of Danish aggression, but 
none the less admirable for that, and he justified the continuing of the war against 
the Christian princes of Pomerania in 1170-85 by claiming that their subjects 
were not true Christians, but still half sunk in heathendom. The argument is 
specious, but it is interesting that he thought it worth making; and he even 
explains the downfall of Henry the Lion in 1181 as the result of the duke's failure 
to respect the Church at home or extend it among the Slavs. His work shows how 
the crusading fleece had become wearable by even the most self-confident wolf; 
why, for example, Valdemar had a pilgrim’s palm-frond stamped on one of his 
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coin-dies, and appears to have used the white-cross flag of the Hospitallers as his 
war-banner. 


THE SLAV WARS OF HENRY THE LION 
AND VALDEMAR THE GREAT 


After 1147 the war on the heathen Slavs was fought without the benefit of papal 
authorization, or any of the apparatus of a formal crusade; there was no vow, no 
ad hoc legatine commission, no special preaching or promises of crusade 
privileges. Pope Alexander III congratulated Bishop Absalon on the conquest of 
Rügen in 1169, but the news had come to him out of the blue; it was not part of 
papal strategy. When Alexander did send a crusading Bull to the Christians of the 
North, probably in 1171, its wording suggests that he thought the Slav wars were 
over, and that the new target should be the Estonians of the east Baltic. And the 
next appeal was Audita tremendi, calling all the faithful to the defence of the Holy 
Places and the reconquest of Jerusalem (Christmas 1187); there was no allowance 
there for collateral action in the North, and in the event it brought a force of 
Danes and Norwegians to Palestine. However, the campaigns of Henry the Lion 
and Valdemar against the Wends may be viewed as wars carried on successfully in 
the shadow of the unsuccessful 1147 crusade. 


Both rulers were religious enough. Henry went on an arduous pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem in 1172-3, and Valdemar donated half his patrimonial lands to Danish 
churches. But neither could afford the luxury of a religious war. They fought to 
increase their wealth and prestige, and did so by fighting each other, if necessary, 
the heathen Slavs at other times, and the Christian Slavs also. For ten years after 
the 1147 crusade, Henry and his Saxon vassals, Adolph of Holstein and Henry of 
Ratzeburg, appear to have enjoyed good relations with Prince Nyklot of the 
Abotrites and Prince Ratibor of Pomerania, while heathen pirates from both 
principalities ravaged the Danish coasts and grew rich. Some of the profits passed 
into Saxon hands as tribute and blackmail. The situation changed when Valdemar 
began paying Henry to help him and Nyklot got out of hand. A brief punitive 
expedition by the duke in 1158 failed to cow him, and the success of Valdemar's 
two seaborne raids on the Rugians in 1159 must have suggested to the duke that 
combined operations might produce better results than letting things remain as 
they were. Hence the joint campaign of 1160, in which Valdemar worked along 
the Abotrite coast, keeping the Rugians busy, while Henry led an army deep into 
the hinterland; Nyklot was killed and his sons were driven across the Warnow. 
Most of the Abotrite lands were partitioned among the duke's henchmen and 
bishops. 

The next time the two rulers co-operated was in 1164, after Nyklot's son 
Pribislav had briefly regained his father's lands through a general Abotrite revolt, 
and had destroyed one Saxon army at Verchen, near Demmin. This time Henry 
marched to Demmin, and the Danes sailed up the Peene to cow Pribislav's 
Liutizian allies; Pribislav was driven out, and the Danes attempted to colonize the 
Peene port of Wolgast. Neither victor held on to his gains: the Liutizians began to 
harass the Danes as before, and, according to Saxo, a further Abotrite revolt, 
engineered by Bishop Absalon, drove the Saxons back to the west. A treaty 
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between Henry and Valdemar stipulated that they were to share future conquests; 
in 1168 — or possibly 1169 — Valdemar conquered the lands of the Rugians, 
destroyed their temples, carried off their treasures and made their prince his 
tributary. Henry wanted half, and in the ensuing war he encouraged the 
Wagrians, Abotrites and Liutizians to fight the Danes for him, until Valdemar 
bought him off, in midsummer 1171. 

This left the Danes free to raid the Oder mouths at will, and drive the Liutizians 
off the sea; in 1177 Henry joined Valdemar in a last joint campaign, anxious not 
to miss the pickings which were now falling to his rival, and in the following year 
the Pomeranian princes Kazymar and Bogislav, who protected the Liutizians, were 
compelled to make peace. 

The downfall of Henry the Lion, and the dismemberment of his duchy in 1181, 
left the Pomeranians and Abotrites without a protector to save them from Danish 
aggression, and the rulers of both peoples became vassals of Valdemar I’s sons, 
along with the Saxon frontier counts of Holstein, Schwerin and Ratzeburg, who 
had done well out of the war and had held on to the western Abotrite lands 
annexed in the 1140s, entrenching themselves by importing colonists and 
Germanizing their territories. But the possibility of further conquest towards the 
east appeared slight. 


However, in the period 1159-68 the Danes were learning how to fight a 
different sort of war. They were using the old technique of the Viking raid — a 
surprise landing on the shore or upriver, a quick sweep inland for slaves and 
booty, an embarcation rapid enough to forestall enemy retaliation — to pursue 
strategical aims. In 1160 and 1164 these aims were dictated by Duke Henry, 
whose land army needed diversionary action and transport; but, at the same time, 
King Valdemar and Bishop Absalon were working out a way of forcing Rügen and 
Wolgast to make peace, by devastating their territories at home while hunting 
down their shipping in Danish waters. The Danes had little experience in 
siegecraft, and found difficulty in taking any fortress that could resist direct 
assault. The number of their heavy cavalry was limited by the allowance of four 
horses to a ship. Nevertheless, by repeatedly burning the unwalled suburbs of Slav 
forts, and by going through territories at harvest time burning the grain on the 
stalk and driving off cattle, they could do enough economic damage to bring the 
cities to their knees. In times past, the Slavs had been able to recoup such losses 
by counter-raids on the Danish coast, and Helmold had written, ‘they think 
nothing of the attacks of the Danes; in fact, they think it sport to measure arms 


with them';?? but by 1170 Denmark was protected by new stone and brick towers 
(Nyborg in Funen, Sprog? in the Great Belt, Kalundborg and Tárnborg in western 
Zealand, Vordingborg in the south and Copenhagen in the east) and by continuous 
coastal patrols — at first organized by Absalon and his kinsmen, later made a 
permanent obligation on bachelors liable to letbing service. After their defeat off 
Falster on 6 December 1172, Slav raiding fleets never ventured into Danish waters 
again. And in their own coastal waters and rivers their warships could do little to 
deter the invading snekker, which had the advantage over them in height and 
length, and were not much deeper in the water. They could be hindered by 
archery from disembarking, and Duke Henry appears to have sent the Pomeranian 
dukes two experts to improve their men's shooting in the 1170s, but there was an 
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answer to this: both the crossbow and the Norwegian longbow were used to 
return fire from ship to shore. Bridges, fishing-weirs and underwater obstacles 
could be used to block rivers for a while, but they were dismantled or cleared 
without much difficulty, and permanent booms or bars would have been as 
harmful to the Slavs as to their enemies; furthermore, the shore-forts which the 
Pomeranians put up at the mouth of the Swina were swept away by storm floods. 
Therefore, when the Danish and Rugian fleets began operating in concert against 
the Liutizian cities, the land armies of the Pomeranian princes could do little to 
protect them. 


At this stage of the war, the raids alternated with the arrival of Danish monks to 
occupy Pomeranian abbeys. Cistercians from Esrum in Denmark came to Dargun 
on the Peene (1172) and to Kolbacz near Stettin (1175), and Premonstratensians 
from Lund to Belbuk (1177) and to Grobe. This spiritual penetration meant co- 
operation between Danish clerics and Slav princes, but never lessened the 
savagery of the raiding fleets. While the monks sang, the warriors so devastated 
the lands round the mouths of the Oder that the cities of Wolgast, Usedom, Wollin 
and Cammin became temporarily uninhabitable. A great sea-fight in the 
Greifswalder Bodden (19 May 1184) destroyed the Liutizian—Pomeranian fleet in 
its last effort to regain control of the Wendish littoral by invading Rügen, and 
thereafter both ‘Hither’ and ‘Hinter’ Pomerania were defenceless. At Cammin, in 
1185, Prince Bogislav made one sally against the invaders, wheeled to avoid an 
unexpected counter-attack, fell off his horse and raced back to safety on foot. He 
had had enough. The following day he opened negotiations with Archbishop 
Absalon, and that night he was carried back to his tent from Absalon's ship, dead 


drunk.?6 There was nothing left for him to do but surrender the whole of 
Pomerania to Canute VI, and trust the king to let him continue ruling there as his 
vassal; yet he had never once been able to meet him on land with fairly matched 
forces, nor had the Danes successfully besieged one of his strongholds. 


The later stages of this war made it clear that the destruction of heathenism and 
the implantation of Christian churches and abbeys had been only one of several 
ways in which Slav populations were made politically subject to outside invaders. 
But Slav rulers themselves made use of the same method, and were thereby able 
to survive as effective territorial princes. The Pomeranian prince Vartislav had 
understood this in the 1120s, when he sent Otto of Bamberg to baptize his 
recently annexed Liutizian subjects, and when in 1140 he got Innocent II to 
appoint an independent Pomeranian bishop. His brother Ratibor and his sons 
Kazymar and Bogislav, Prince Pribislav of the Abotrites, and Prince Jaromar of 
the Rugians all followed the same policy, as far as the Danish and Saxon raiders 
would let them. The fight for power and the fight against heathenism were 
related, but they were carried on by Slavs, Saxons and Danes indifferently. 


On two occasions it appeared that combined operations by Christian powers 
had succeeded in overthrowing ‘the forces of darkness’. That was in 1160, when 
Prince Nyklot was killed and the idols of his people at Mecklenburg, Rostock and 
elsewhere were broken by the invaders, and in 1168, when the Danes, aided by 
the Pomeranian princes, overthrew the gods of the Rugians and baptized their 
worshippers. So in November 1169 Alexander III wrote to Absalon of his joy on 
hearing that King Valdemar 
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inspired with the heavenly flame, strengthened by the arms of Christ, armed with the shield 
of faith, and protected by divine favour, has defeated those hard-hearted men by the might 
of his valiant arm, and has strenuously recalled them from their most scandalous enormities 


to the faith and law of Christ, and has also subjected them to his dominion. 37 


And Saxo gives graphic descriptions of the ‘scandalous enormities’: the religious 
practices of the Rugians, the cult of the four-headed god Svantovit, and the 
worship of the lesser idols Rugievit, Porevit and Porenitz. In their place the king 
founded churches and manned them with Danish priests; the purpose of 
Alexander’s letter was to place Rügen under the bishop of Roskilde, as part of his 
diocese. 

It is worth noting the differing political consequences of the two victories. From 
1160 to 1166 Henry the Lion, probably in accordance with the wishes of his 
Saxon vassals, tried to diminish or root out altogether the native Slav dynasty, 
and bring the people under direct Saxon rule. Since 1143, some frontiersmen, 
including Bishop Gerold of Wagria and Count Henry of Ratzeburg, had been 
inclined to tame their Slav subjects by forcing them to emigrate from favoured 
areas, and introducing Saxon and Flemish settlers. There was a feeling that Slavs 
were untrustworthy and incorrigible, and for a while the duke appears to have 
shared it. But the great revolt of 1164, and the ensuing wars, convinced him that 
the policy of dispossession was too troublesome to continue; besides, many Saxon 
leaders also revolted against their duke in 1167-8, and it was always convenient 
to have Slav allies to keep them in check. Therefore Henry reinstated Pribislav as 
‘prince of Mecklenburg, Kessin and Rostock’ and in effect restored the principality 
of Nyklot which he had destroyed in 1160. Valdemar seems to have learned by 
this example. When he had conquered Rügen, he set up the existing prince, 
Jaromar, as immediate ruler of the people, and left him to govern as he pleased 
provided he supplied the Danes with tribute and military service; the bishop of 
Roskilde and the new priests were given lands that had formerly belonged to the 
heathen gods and their priests, but otherwise the Rugian nobles were left in 
possession. The war on the Wends was in one sense a competition between duke 
and king for reliable Slav vassals, and in this competition the destruction of pagan 
regimes was merely a preliminary to the building-up of more amenable political 
structures. 


The idea of the war of conversion therefore emerged unscathed and 
strengthened from the brutal power-struggle of 1147-85. Northern rulers were 
made aware of its value as a key to political aggrandizement and greater wealth. 
From baptized communities came tithes of silver and grain — the bishop of 
Roskilde got seventy tons of corn a year from the faithful of Rügen — and the new 
abbeys and churches reimbursed their patrons with taxes and hospitality. A 
converted country could be ‘opened up’ to settlers from Christian lands, who came 
voluntarily rather than being captured and driven in as slaves, and paid for their 
plots and houses in rent. The monks led the way. ‘Whereas it is well known,’ runs 
a charter of Bogislav of Pomerania, ‘that the greatest part of the common people 
subject to our jurisdiction are rude and uninstructed in the discipline of the 
Christian faith, we have no doubt that if we support good provosts and men of 
holy life we shall succeed in making our unbelieving people recognize the true 
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faith.°8 His brother Kazymar's charter to Dargun abbey points to the other 
advantages. He granted the monks 


full power and perfect freedom in calling to themselves and settling wheresoever they wish, 
on the possessions of the aforesaid church of Dargun, Germans, Danes, Slavs or people of 
any nation whatsoever and men of all callings, and of exercising those callings, and setting 
up parishes and priests, and opening taverns just as they please whether after the custom of 


our own people, or as the Danes and Germans do.39 


*... setting up parishes and priests, and opening taverns’ were to be part of the 
same process, which early in the thirteenth century was to include the founding of 
new towns on the Lübeck model along the ‘Wendish coast’ - Wismar, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Greifswald; all stood on attractive sites which the slave-traders and 
pirates had made uninhabitable before. With such prospects in mind, Germans, 
Danes, Swedes and converted Slavs viewed with relish the prospect of further 
*wars of conversion' in the east Baltic. 


The papacy also began to take a more continuous interest in this prospect. 
Alexander III had congratulated and rewarded Valdemar I of Denmark not only as 
a 'crusader' but also as a recent adherent in his struggle with the Hohenstaufen 
emperor and his antipope. Archbishop Eskil and the new crop of Cistercian abbots 
drew his attention to the difficulties and dangers of the Northern churches, 
troubled by unruly magnates and lawless parishioners, and still hemmed in by the 
pagan world of the east Baltic. Wars between kings, piracy at sea, violent disputes 
over land-titles, vengeful outlaws and ruthless brigands made the whole Northern 
world seem stony soil for the ideal of Christian harmony which Alexander shared 
with the clerical elite of Scandinavia. It would encourage a better order if the 
weapons of secular society could be turned outwards against the heathen; and in 
the crusade the papacy possessed the means of bringing this about. Therefore, in 
either 1171 or 1172, the pope issued the crucial Bull Non parum animus noster, 
which placed the war against the pagans of the North — Estonians and Finns, in 
this case — on exactly the same footing as pilgrimage to the Holy Land: 


We therefore grant to those who fight with might and courage against the aforesaid pagans 
one year's remission for the sins they confess and receive penance for, trusting in God's 
mercy and the merits of the apostles Peter and Paul, just as we usually grant to those who 
visit the sepulchre of the Lord; and if those who perish in the fight are doing their penance, 


to them we grant remission of all their sins, 40 


The fighting was not only to be defensive. They were to fight 'intending to 
spread the religion called Christian with a strong arm'. 

For the time being, the princes of the North were too busy fighting each other 
to pay much attention; it was not until 1184 that the Danes made ready to go on a 
large-scale raid to Estonia, and then they were distracted by the outbreak of their 
last war with the Christian Pomeranians. Once this was over, both the victors and 
the victims of the Wendish wars looked east for profit and salvation. For the 
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THE ARMED MONKS: 
IDEOLOGY AND EFFICIENCY 


The story so far has been of the conquest of the west-Baltic heathen by Saxons and 
Danes. With the thirteenth century, the warships and field-altars set out for the 
eastern Baltic, and the picture becomes more complicated. In this chapter and the 
two following, parallel events and themes will have to be dealt with successively. 
New forces and people from outside the North make their appearance in this 
region, and the first thing that must be dealt with is an element that came to 
shape the whole history of Prussia, Livonia and Estonia: the religious military 
order. 


VARIETIES OF MONASTIC KNIGHTHOOD, 1128-1237 


These associations of monkish knights were not originally intended to colonize, 
domineer, convert the heathen or make profits. The first aims of the Templars, for 
example, were to live lives of poverty and chastity while defending or recovering 
the Temple and Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem. The German Order of St Mary 
began in the same way. However, the accidents and adjustments which led them 
to become conquerors and rulers involved their committing the worst excesses of 
the world they had renounced. The atrocities of the Teutonic Knights fill books, if 
not this one. 


Violence and religion had long been friends before this particular merger was 
arranged, even if only metaphorically. ‘Thou art God's soldier’ wrote St Paul (2 
Timothy 2.3); but ‘the weapons we fight with are not human weapons; they are 
divinely powerful. Yes, we can pull down the conceits of men...' (2 Corinthians 
10.4): by prayer, not by the sword. But later, the term God's or Christ's army was 
applied to conventional fighters engaged in a meritorious cause, such as a 
crusade. This perpetuated a very old tradition from the days when, in Gibbon's 
words, ‘the attachment of the Roman troops to their standards was inspired by the 
united influence of religion and of honour’. 

These, like other, pagan traditions, had been refined and transformed when the 
Christian emperors took over the old imperial army and civil service in the fourth 
century. The army had been united in its dedication to the divine emperor; now it 
was dedicated to Christ through the emperor. Military service was resanctified; by 
serving Rome with the sword, the legionary served the Church and saved his own 
soul. A priest was not allowed to become a soldier, because a mediator between 
God and man had to be free of the taint of blood; but, as late as the twelfth 
century, the Romans of the Byzantine Empire accepted that a professed monk 
could continue to serve in the imperial army. 

This set of beliefs was extremely durable. It was good enough for Justinian and 
his successors at Constantinople, and it was good enough for Charlemagne, and 
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the Ottonian and Salian emperors of the west. But here, in the eleventh century, it 
broke down. By this time the Western emperor was only one among hundreds of 
military paymasters; anyone who could afford a warhorse, armour and weapons 
was liable to exercise the military art without respect for the old conventions of 
what was called ‘public war’ — that is, war on behalf of the emperor. There had 
always been such men, but Roman lawyers had dismissed them as brigands, and 
the Church had condemned them. Now they were so numerous that, if the clergy 
were to continue moulding society to a Christian model, they would have to come 
to terms with them. Bishops and abbots could only maintain their rights and 
property by waging private war, which meant employing whatever warriors they 
could get, and sometimes leading them in person; it was no longer realistic to 
bless imperial troops and curse all the rest. 

Therefore the clergy had to try and harness the amenable, and suppress or 
correct the noxious. Monastic knighthood emerged as one of three ways in which 
this was done. 


The first was by encouraging discipline and taboo - to begin with, by restrictive 
agreements among the princes and prelates who employed the warriors. The 
Truce of God, the Peace of God, and some aspects of the Bann or King's Peace of 
individual rulers were examples of this. Oaths and treaties also limited the 
occasions of warfare to certain stated grievances, and the sanction of 
excommunication was applied to those who broke the rules. The second way was 
by promoting Holy War, which meant the recruitment and organization of 
warriors and clerks to serve what they considered to be the common cause of 
Christianity, whether in Spain or in Palestine. 


However, these two devices did not succeed in turning military service into a 
Christian calling. Most clerics agreed that it was better not to fight at all than to 
fight with restraint and honour. By the early twelfth century it was clear that 
spiritual propaganda had not transformed the knights of Western Europe; only 
that the rising cost of equipment had made them a more exclusive class, with 
occasional crusades providing an outlet for the more adventurous, guilty or 
desperate. And most of the persistent fighting could not be fitted into the two 
acceptable categories of Just War and Holy War. 


The third way came into being thanks to the encouragement and publicity of St 
Bernard of Clairvaux. He believed both in limiting home warfare and in crusades, 
but he wanted more; and in the 1120s he believed he had found it, in the shape of 
a small force of knights who had bound themselves to serve in the crusading 
kingdom of Jerusalem for life. In effect, they had taken to religious life without 
ceasing to be warriors. He was so impressed that he wrote his treatise De laude 


novae militae*! to inspire these knights and publicize what he took to be their 
ethos. 

For he believed that they had reconciled spiritual and earthly warfare. The ‘new 
knighthood' fought two manifestations at once: the Satan in themselves, 
represented by the imperfections in their bodies and minds, which were repressed 
by vows of chastity, poverty and obedience; and the outward Satan, manifested in 
the troops of Islam, whom they encountered in battle. Both were sacred duties; 
each was assumed to support the other. For St Bernard's concern was both with 
the ‘cause of Christendom’ and with the soul of the individual warrior. He was a 
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firm believer in the ruling class, but he wanted its members to be aware of their 
responsibility to God for the position of power in which he had placed them; since 
this position involved fighting, fighting had to be justified. Too often, a knight lost 
his soul in a meaningless private war, or even a tournament; but such dangers 
could be avoided if the battle was against both self and enemy at the same time. 
The Cistercians had made labour, as well as prayer, a path to God. Why not war? 
It was a subtle view, but rested on clumsy and conventional assumptions. One 
was that the end justified the means. Another was that war for the defence of the 
Holy Places was, or could be, a spiritually meritorious occupation. Another was 
that Muslims were merely robot agents of Satan's foreign policy. Such beliefs were 
both popular and respectable at the time, particularly among crusaders. The 
author of the Chanson de Roland summed it up by making Charlemagne's 
archbishop bless the Christian host before battle with the Saracens, and, ‘as their 
penance, he ordered them to strike’. ‘If you die, you will be holy martyrs. You will 


have seats in Paradise the Great.’42 


This attitude had no clear theological foundation. From the time of Gregory the 
Great, a long line of churchmen had argued in favour of a kindly, rational and 
accommodating approach to the unbeliever, and Bernard himself was later to 
claim that, since the Church was destined to bring the whole world to Christ 
through conversion, it was better to argue with the heathen than to fight them. To 
justify the New Knighthood he assumed that the Templars would only be fighting 
defensive wars, but on the whole he preferred to avoid the problem. He 
sanctioned the current detestation of Saracens, and let the prevailing obsession 
with Jerusalem carry the armed monks on its back. 


Thus even in the title-deeds of military monasticism — Bernard's De laude, and 
the Rule composed for the Templars (1129-36) - there were ideas which set the 
new Orders at an angle from some Christian traditions; but this was no 
disadvantage. By 1200 the Templars, Hospitallers and Spanish Orders were rich, 
famous and effective, for in addition to St Bernard's theoretical advocacy they 
enjoyed three further advantages. 


The first was the continuing support of the Cistercian Order and its friends, 
which assured them of patronage and encouragement from a whole international 
complex of abbots, bishops and scholars — the dominant spiritual force of that 
century. They were ivy on the oak that sprang from Citeaux. But equally 
important was the second advantage, their military efficiency, particularly 
noticeable in a precarious military situation. Their Rules gave them the discipline, 
dedication and morale which other crusaders lacked. They were able to recruit 
selectively, train systematically, replace casualties automatically, and demand 
lifelong service as a matter of course. It so happened that the Rule of the Templars 
was a marked advance in military organization, although this was not its main 
purpose. And, thirdly, the Orders were given lands and money for which they 
were not accountable to anyone except the pope. Since they were fighting a war, 
they invested much of this wealth in castles, and castles brought dominium — 
political power over the surrounding territory. 

With these assets the Templars and Hospitallers became the backbone of the 
Latin cause in Palestine, and therefore an essential component of what was 
thought to be the right order of things. Which is not to say that they were above 
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criticism. They were complained about almost from the beginning, and their 
success attracted increasing hostility, but the substance of these criticisms was 
that the Orders were not living up to the high ideals that they professed — not that 
there was anything wrong with those ideals. It did them little harm, because at 
least they could be seen to be shedding their own and Saracen blood in Palestine. 
They may not have succeeded either in keeping or in recovering Jerusalem, but 
without their help Outremer would fall. 

Therefore, when the emperors Henry VI and Frederick II planned crusades of 
recovery, it was natural that they should invest in the military Orders, and that 
they should favour a small group of German knights and priests that had come 
together at Acre during the Third Crusade. It was accepted that crusading kings 
should be responsible for recruiting national contingents for crusading armies, 
and these Hohenstaufen rulers seem to have hoped that a German brotherhood 
would help them in their task of focusing and maintaining German interest in the 
Holy Land. 

So the Teutonic Order of St Mary's Hospital in Jerusalem was singled out for 
development by a group of influential princes, and by the popes, at a time when 
its late arrival and puny growth would seem to have earmarked it for 
amalgamation with one of the two big Orders. It began about 1190 as a makeshift 
field-hospital at Acre, apparently using the title of St Mary's, Jerusalem, as an 
allusion to the German hospital in the Holy City, which had been lost to Saladin 
three years earlier. These hospitallers were later given property in the city of Acre 
and round about, and recruited a small police force of knight-brothers; there were 
probably no more than a dozen to twenty until after 1210. Henry VI got them a 
charter of incorporation from the pope, and permission to use the Rule of the 
Templars without having to obey the Master of the temple, but his sudden death 
in 1197 stopped his crusade, and the Order was left idle. 


His son, Frederick II, took the cross in 1215, got the Order’s privileges 
confirmed and extended, and promoted its master, a Thuringian knight called 
Hermann of Salza, to the rank of a prince of the Empire — presumably so that he 
could work with born princes on a footing of social equality. Both emperors and 
their friends, but particularly Frederick, made donations of land in Italy, Greece, 
Germany and Palestine. From 1190 to 1210 the Order received eighteen recorded 
donations; from 1211 to 1230 sixty-one, of which seventeen came from Frederick 


and his son.?? At the end of this period the Teutonic Order was a thriving 
institution, a sturdy miniature version of the other two Orders, with only one 
important difference: its knight-brothers and priests were all, or nearly all, 
German. However, since its estates lay all over the Mediterranean, as well as 
north of the Alps, it could still be described as an international Order. 

Both the Hospitallers and the Templars were still inclined to regard it as a 
potential candidate for incorporation. In the 1240s its master, Gerhard Malberg, 
went over to the Templars, and the Hospitallers were urging the popes to assign 
them the Teutonic Order as a dependent brotherhood. And throughout the first 
century of their existence, to 1291, the knight-brothers of the Teutonic Order 
remained a copy of the Templars and were dedicated primarily to the defence and 
advancement of the Latin colonies of the Near East. Their headquarters was the 
hospital at Acre, their chief citadel the castle of Montfort or Starkenberg thirty 
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miles inland, which was built to dominate the territory gained in 1229 by 
Frederick's crusade. When they assembled in general-chapters, the venue was 
always Palestine. The Magister generalis, whom the Germans called Hocbmeister, 
and we 'grand-master', spent much of his time at the papal and imperial courts, 
where crusading policy was formulated, but his deputy, the grand-commander, 
Grosskomtur, remained at Acre administrating the order through four local 
officers: the marshal, the hospitaller, the treasurer, and the Trapier, literally 
‘master-draper’ or quartermaster. The names of these officers, and the whole 
administrative structure, were borrowed from the Templars; and when, in about 
1220, the Teutonic Order was authorized to make its own statutes, the result was 


a virtual transcription of the Rule of the Temple.^^ The Order assisted crusaders of 
all nationalities, and attracted donations from all over Europe: from the kings of 
Castile, Sicily, Armenia, England, Sweden and France, as well as from German 
princes. When in 1258 it at last got the Templars and Hospitallers to acknowledge 
it an independent equal, it was because it was at one with the other Orders in 
their commitment to the Palestine crusade, and rich enough to hold its own in 
this field. The fact that it had already begun developing in a rather different 
fashion in other arenas, on the Vistula and Dvina, was irrelevant: it was 
essentially the same as the other big two, and would perhaps have remained the 
same, if the fall of Acre in 1291 had not deprived it of its original Palestinian 
base. 

Nor was this the Teutonic Knights' only front against the Muslims. They were 
also given land near Tarsus in Armenia, a result of the alliance between King Leo 
II and the Emperor Henry VI, and in 1236 accepted from King Hethum I the huge 
fief of Haronia, a white elephant that involved them in the defence of his eastern 
frontier for the time being, and might have drawn them in further, but for his 
overthrow by the Sultan Baibars in 1266. The bailiwick of Armenia remained 
their senior territorial grouping outside Palestine until well into the fourteenth 
century. 

Similarly the patronage of King Ferdinand III of Castile (married to a 
Hohenstaufen princess in 1219), brought them three castles in Spain and 
considerable estates north-east of Toledo, and elsewhere in the south, which could 
only be enjoyed at the cost of assisting in the Spanish reconquista. 


The price of international recognition and prestige was thus an expensive 
commitment to the general policies pursued by the other major Orders, and 
conformity with the ideals which had sustained the whole crusading adventure in 
Palestine. At the same time, the Teutonic Knights were becoming linked with a 
different sort of policy, and a variant ideal, which had been fostered by two much 
smaller and less successful Orders. 

These were the Brothers of the Knighthood of Christ in Livonia, Fratres Militie 
Cbristi de Livonia, commonly known as the Sword-Brothers, and the Knights of the 
Bishop of Prussia, called Knights of Dobrzyn, or in the German form, Dobrin 

They were different because they were primarily associated not with crusades, 
but with missions. The Sword-Brothers began at Riga, about 1202, in the 
household of a German bishop, Albert of Buxtehude (Bekeshovede), who was 
trying to persuade the Livs to accept Christianity. The mission had already been 
going for about twenty years by then, but its progress had been continually 
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hampered by two obstructions: the Livs refused to take baptism very seriously or 
heed what their bishop told them, and the area at the mouth of the Dvina was 
continually raided and disorganized by the surrounding peoples. Preaching was 
not enough; the bishop needed an army. Crusades were tried, and found wanting: 
the crusaders went home and their work was undone. Albert therefore persuaded 
a small group of knights to prolong their crusading vow into a religious 
profession, and take service under him as a permanent garrison. They were to 
hold the fort at Riga while he went back to Christendom to recruit more 
crusaders, and while his priests carried on the work of catechism and church- 
building in the security which their presence would give. If further crusades 
secured him wider control of the Dvina valley, they were to garrison what had 
been won. They wore white mantles, like the Templars, with emblems on their 
left shoulders: a red sword and a small cross. 


Some five years later, another missionary bishop, probably a Pomeranian of 
noble birth, who was attempting to convert and pacify the Prussians, who lived 
on the lower Vistula, started a similar group. This prelate was Bishop Christian, a 
Cistercian who had begun his mission in 1206 and was finding the going even 
harder than Albert of Riga, even when he had the Danish king and the local Polish 
dukes to protect him. 


He never managed to get very far into Prussian territory, and he and his dukes 
were continually harassed by raids from the pagan interior. He needed an efficient 
body of cavalry to enable him to hold his ground; and the Duke of Cujavia agreed. 
They recruited some fourteen north-German knights, swore them to the same 
service as the Sword-Brothers, and gave them a fort at Dobrzyn on the Vistula to 
defend. By 1222 they were calling themselves Fratres Militie Cbristi de Livonia 
contra Prutenos and wearing a similar emblem to that of the Sword-Brothers — 
only, instead of a cross, their sword was surmounted by a star: perhaps the star of 
Bethlehem that originally led the Gentiles to the truth. 


These new Orders differed from the others, and from the Teutonic, in three 
main respects. First, they were not autonomous: they were servants of their 
bishops sworn to obey and protect them. Secondly, they had very little land other 
than what they could conquer for themselves; they had no influential patrons 
outside their own impoverished and underpopulated marcher lands. Thirdly, their 
function was to assist the conversion of the heathen, rather than to recapture the 
Holy Places. 


Popes Innocent III and Honorius III took both of them under their protection, 
and sent letters of encouragement and approval; for a while, they were personae 
gratae with papalist ecclesiastical opinion. It was questionable whether this new 
function was compatible with the ideology of military knighthood as it had 
developed hitherto, but the popes were prepared to stretch the concept of the 
crusading vow to cover military action in defence of missions, as well as warfare 
in Palestine. Hence Non parum animus noster; hence the appointment of the first 
bishops to the Estonians and Finns; hence the crusading forces which set sail from 
Sweden and Lübeck in the 1190s to aid the new mission on the Dvina. Like the 
1147 venture, these expeditions were not very efficient either at conquering or at 
aiding the conversion of the heathen. If they were run by kings, they were little 
different from the coastal raids that had been carried on by Viking leaders of all 
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beliefs for centuries past. For example, the 1195 'crusade' of Earl Birger of 
Sweden was destined for the Dvina, but the wind carried it to Estonia, and, when 
the Estonians offered tribute after three days' harrying, the earl forgot that he had 
promised to baptize them, and sailed off well pleased with what he had got. 
Expeditions organized by local bishops did no better. Neither the crusade to 
Livonia in 1198 nor those from Poland to Prussia in 1222 and 1223 achieved 
anything durable for the missions they were intended to support. But the Sword- 
Brothers did. 


What was needed was not periodic visitation by forces of undisciplined military 
amateurs, but a permanent garrison of professionals which would sit out the 
winter year after year. The rewards of campaigning in the eastern Baltic were not 
tempting enough to attract secular warriors to such a life, but for military monks 
the prospect was not nearly as daunting, because they had chosen to live in 
hardship and labour. Thus, for purely military reasons, new forms of monastic 
knighthood were instituted on the Vistula and the Dvina, and St Bernard's ideal 
had to be developed to meet a new situation. 


The armed monk of the Baltic had to deal with two classes of people that 
presented him with problems not solved by the Rule of the Templars: the heathen, 
or non-Muslim infidel, and the convert, or neophyte. The heathen was not in 
possession of land or shrines that could be viewed as rightfully Christian, like 
Palestine and the Holy Places, and he was not necessarily at war with 
Christendom; could he be left in peace, or must he always be attacked? Ought a 
Christian warrior to make truces or alliances with him? Was it sinful to accept 
conditional surrender, or to grant peace on terms? Was the convert to be made 
use of, and governed, or given complete freedom? Was he the responsibility of the 
monks who had conquered him, or of the priests who had baptized him? Could 
their claims be reconciled? These questions were not merely academic, because 
both priests and monks were agents of ecclesiastical authority, and for the 
thirteenth-century clerics authority came from doctrine, and doctrine had to be 
orthodox. The solutions adopted by the Knights of Dobrzyn and the Sword- 
Brothers were not altogether orthodox, and, when the Teutonic Order took over 
what they had conquered and continued their work, it inherited a number of 
theological problems as well. The part it was called on to play in the North was 
very different from that required in Palestine. 


THE MONASTIC WAR MACHINE, 1225-1309 


Between 1225 and 1229 the Teutonic Order was pulled in two directions. The 
emperor wanted to use it for the crusade to Palestine, and a Polish duke, Conrad 
of Mazovia, wanted it to defend his duchy against the heathens of Prussia. Duke 
Conrad had taken part in the unsuccessful crusade against the Prussians of 1222- 
3, but his main aim was to subjugate other Polish dukes with a view to becoming 
possessor of Cracow and senior prince of the Polish realm. By intimidating his 
Northern neighbours, the Order would leave him free to pursue this aim. By 
entrusting the task to a military Order, he merely followed the example of other 
East European rulers: the Templars and Hospitallers were already established east 
of the Oder, and even the Spanish Order of Calatrava held lands near Danzig by 
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this date. However, these Orders were reluctant to fight outside Palestine or 
Spain; Hermann of Salza's knights may have appeared more biddable, since they 
had already done notable service for the king of Hungary. 


But the Hungarian episode had made Hermann wary. From 1211 to 1225 his 
men had defended the eastern frontier of Transylvania against the Cumans on the 
invitation of King Andrew; they had built five forts, and pacified the region 
known as the Burzenland. But, as soon as they had served their turn, the king 
accused them of disobeying both him and his bishops, and turned them out. 
Honorius III had protested, but to no avail. Therefore Hermann decided not to 
commit the Order to fighting the Prussians until he was guaranteed autonomy; 
while Conrad waited, he led his men to Palestine with the emperor, and only sent 
a detachment to the Vistula in 1229, after he had received full authorizations 
from Frederick and Conrad to hold the province of Chelmno and future conquests 
as lordships of the Order. He made no decision to abandon one type of crusade for 
another, the Prussian venture was training for further Jerusalem crusades as 
cubbing is for fox-hunting. 


Thus the Teutonic Knights had several advantages which their precursors had 
lacked. First, they entered Prussia with a free hand. The Bull issued at Rimini by 
Frederick II, the charter sealed on the bridge at Kruszwica by the duke of 
Mazovia, and the Bulls of Gregory IX were agreed that the Order's main field of 
activity, fighting the heathen, was to lie outside the scope of any other authority, 
although the mission was to remain under Bishop Christian. But in 1233 the 
bishop was captured by Prussian raiders, and he was not released until 1239; he 
was not there to interfere with the first conquests, and it was not until 1243 that 
the Order had to share what it had won with other mission-bishops. 


Secondly, they were allotted a bigger share of crusading recruitment. This was 
vital, because without secular crusaders they could attempt no big offensives. 
Gregory IX put official crusade-preaching for Prussia in the hands of the 
Dominicans, an Order expanding rapidly throughout Germany in the 1230s, and 
in 1245 Innocent IV granted full indulgences to all who went to Prussia, whether 
in response to a papal appeal or the Order's; this was extended to all who stayed 
at home and merely contributed money in the 1260s. In addition, the whole 
clergy of Northern and Central Europe was repeatedly instructed to preach for the 
Prussian war, and the Order was allowed to remit sins on its own account. 
Whereas Bishop Albert of Riga had been obliged to search out reinforcements for 
Livonia, the Teutonic Order was overwhelmed with assistance. The first 
contingent, in 1232, included seven Polish dukes, and in 1233 Margrave Henry of 
Meissen arrived with 500 knights. The margraves of Brandenburg, the dukes of 
Austria, and King Ottokar of Bohemia came later. They came because they were 
already connected with the Order as donors and allies, and because they were 


Easterners^? — Prussia was much nearer than Palestine, and full redemption of the 
crusading vow could be earned in a few weeks. On at least five occasions the 
opportune arrival of such princes saved the Order from disaster, but the master 
and marshal of Prussia always had a papal warrant to use the reinforcements as 
he wished. The moment they ceased to be of use, after the submission of the 
central Prussians in 1273, they were no longer sent for. There were to be no 
Bohemunds coming out as crusaders and setting up states of their own. 
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Moreover, the Order's liaison with the papacy was much better than that of the 
Sword-Brothers. While the master was fighting in Prussia, the grand-master kept a 
close watch on the Curia. When the Prussian Brothers deviated from papal policy, 
there was usually someone at Rome to deny awkward rumours, correct 
misunderstandings, and put in a word at the right moment. In the course of the 
thirteenth century, only Alexander IV and the eccentric Celestine V publicly 
reproved the Order for its misdeeds; exposure such as the Knights in Livonia had 
faced in 1235-6 was deferred until the early fourteenth century. Papal legates 
were not so easy to appease (see chapter 5), but even they could not be in two 
places at once, and the Order was. 

And, finally, the Teutonic Knights were to acquire a vast network of estates 
outside the Baltic region. Loss of territory and manpower at the front had no 
serious economic consequences. By 1250 there were already twelve bailiwicks or 
complexes of lands, revenues and rights within Germany, and the total of 
commanders who assembled at the general-chapter was over a hundred. There 
were also bailiwicks all over the Mediterranean, but it was from Germany that the 
knight- and priest-brothers were recruited, particularly from Westphalia, the 
Middle Rhineland, Franconia and Thuringia, and, although the Holy Land acted as 
a counter-attraction to Prussia, it was a diminishing one. Where the knight- 
brothers held land, they reaped recruits; between 1210 and 1230 the total of 
recorded donations trebled, and the total of 1230 had doubled by 1290. There 
were no overall totals of manpower for the medieval period, but it seems likely 
that in the fourteenth century there were some 2000 knight-brothers and 3000 


priests, nuns and sergeants at any given time.^6 


Such were the Order's assets. It remains to ask who joined it, and why. 


In 1216 Honorius III had insisted that entrants should be ‘military persons’ — 
that is, anyone capable of exercising the profession of arms; but that was a vague 
category. At the time, it embraced both the rich and the poor, both the territorial 
prince and the landless mercenary. Of the first fifteen grand-masters, four appear 
to have been the sons of minsteriales, men whose status came from their 
administrative office in the service of a ruler; five were the sons of knightly 
landowners, whose rank came from inherited fiefs; one was the son of a burgher; 
one was a territorial prince; and four have origins that cannot be traced. Roughly 
the same proportions seem to have prevailed during the thirteenth century, but, 
since German society was far from homogeneous at this period, it is difficult to 
draw general conclusions about the class, status and rank of recruits as a whole. 
Most were from 'ministerial' (service) families; but, as time went on, and the line 
between noble and non-noble was drawn more firmly, recruits came from above, 
if not far above, that line. However, it was not until the 1340s that the grand- 
master insisted that all postulants must be wolgeboren, unless specially exempted. 
At all times, geography and family tradition were the chief determinants of who 
became a knight-brother. Thus, between 1250 and 1450, fifteen of the senior 
officers serving in Prussia came from five noble families owning land in the 
proximity of Wurzburg, and throughout the period 1200 to 1525 enlistment in the 
Wurzburg-Nuremberg region was heavy. Hessians and Rhinelanders only rose to 
prominence in Prussia from 1300 onwards, and Bavarians after 1400; 
Westphalians and Lower-Rhinelanders always tended to make for Livonia. When 
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factions developed within the Order, they went by ‘tongue’ or dialect rather than 
by social origin. When it came to class, the thirteenth-century Brothers were a 
mixed bag, although none could have been peasants by birth; but they were 
nearly all Germans. 

The national exclusiveness was not insisted on from the beginning. The Sword- 
Brothers, Knights of Dobzryn and Teutonic Knights just happened to be three 
among many small bands of superfluous German warriors looking for employment 
outside Germany, like the Saxons who served the kings of Denmark, Hungary and 
Bohemia, and the Polish and Pomeranian dukes. The patrons of the Teutonic 
Order hoped to use it as a means of attracting such warriors further afield, to 
Palestine, Italy and Armenia; they were more interested in stimulating than in 
restricting recruitment. As a result, some Poles, Swedes and Franks were admitted. 

No similar groups developed in Scandinavia, because in fighting the Northern 
pagans Scandinavian warriors were enlisted by their kings, and could not embark 
on independent state-building. Those who were attracted to military monasticism 
were provided with an outlet by the Hospitallers, who were already established in 
Denmark and Sweden before the Teutonic Order went to the North. 


The Spanish and Portuguese military Orders which developed out of earlier 
fraternities of knights, priests and townsmen in the period 1150-1220, were 
similar to the Teutonic Order in being committed to a local crusade against the 
infidel, and in their nationally biased recruitment, but very different in other 
ways. They were founded because Spanish kingdoms and churches were already 
irretrievably committed to a Holy War; the Teutonic Order was developed because 
most German princes were not. Thus the Spanish Orders served their kings and 
bishops; the Teutonic Knights attempted to make rulers and prelates serve the 
crusade. Their original purpose was to use Germans to extend Christendom, not to 
expand Germany. 


The Rule laid down that candidates for admission as knight-brothers should be 
able to give satisfactory answers to the same five questions that were asked of 
postulant Templars. Do you belong to any other Order? Are you married? Have 
you any hidden physical infirmity? Are you in debt? Are you a serf? Five noes, 
and then the candidate had to give five yeses. Are you prepared to fight in 
Palestine? Or elsewhere? To care for the sick? To practise any craft you know as 
ordered? To obey the Rule? Then he made his profession: 


I, Cuno von Hattenstein, do profess and promise chastity, renunciation of property, and 
obedience, to God and to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and to you, Brother Anno, Master of the 
Teutonic Order, and to your successors, according to the Rules and Institutions of the Order, 


and I will be obedient to you, and to your successors, even unto death. 47 


He was then admitted, and subjected to a regime that was intended to ensure 
that at all times he played two roles, that of monk and that of knight, with equal 
efficiency. His life was governed by the Rule (approved by the legate, Cardinal 
William of Sabina, before 1245), by the Institutions, and by the Consuetudines 
maiores, sets of regulations inspired by the Rules of the Templars, Hospitallers, the 
Order of the Holy Spirit and the Dominicans. Further ordinances were added by 
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the grand-masters, so that the whole collection formed a sizeable law-book; copies 
had to be kept in every commandery, read out in full three times a year, and 
sections expounded every Sunday. 


These texts insisted on a full routine of religious observances. The knight- 
brother was expected to recite the offices throughout the day, both inside the 
convent and on active service, using the somewhat streamlined form of liturgy 
which the Dominicans had adopted, to give them more time for their ministry. It 
seems that this practice was rigidly enforced. In 1344, Grand-Master König got the 
pope's permission to begin the first mass just before dawn, while on campaign, 
because the days were so short in winter that the knight-brothers had to be ready 
to move while it was still dark. Nevertheless, the hallowing of the sacrament had 


to be timed so as to coincide with the first rays of the rising sun.^? In camp, the 
master's or the marshal's tent became the church of the army, and the full cycle of 
hours had to be performed within hearing of the guards, at a portable field-altar. 
Whereas the Templars had been made to receive the sacrament only three times a 
year, the Teutonic Knights had to communicate seven times, and the incidence of 
their fasts was painfully heavy. There was Lent, and a further meatless season 
lasting for most of November and December; nor could meat be eaten on any 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday or Saturday, or any one of twenty other stated fast- 
days. Eggs, milk, porridge and water formed their staple diet. 

Military and monastic discipline went together. They were expected to perform 
all the duties of knighthood, and allowed few of the privileges. Their equipment 
and armour were uniform, each man being issued with a pair of shirts, a pair of 
breeches, two pairs of boots (neither loose nor tight), one surcoat, one sleeping- 
bag, one blanket, one breviary and one knife. He could have two or four mounts 
as ordered, but they were not his own; they belonged to the convent. He was not 
allowed to consort with laymen, and his fur-coat had to be cheap: goatskin or 
sheepskin. He had to sleep in his shirt, breeches and boots, and was not allowed 
to put a lock or fastening on his box. He had to remain silent at meals and in 
dormitory, on the march and in the latrine; his only lawful amusement was the 
solitary one of wood-carving. All the courtesy and conviviality of secular 
knighthood was forbidden. He could not display his own coat of arms, if he had 
one: argent, a cross sable, was good enough for all. He was not allowed to joust, 
or to hunt most forms of game; he could kill only wolves and bears, but without 
the assistance of hounds. He could let his beard grow, but his hair had to be short 
and neat. 


The only objective was efficiency, to get the squadron of knight-brothers acting 
as one man under the absolute authority of the marshal. Therefore the marshal 
could use his club on the Brothers in battle, and his rod in camp. Mobilization, 
parades, route-marches, pitching camp, guard-duty, and conduct in the field were 
all regulated by an undeviating routine, and carried out in silence. As there could 
be no individual shares of booty, no individual cuts of ransom money, and, as a 
knight-brother could own neither his horse nor his sword, he was not like his 
secular counterpart. Although he had no property, he was allowed and 
encouraged to trade for the profit of his house, at a time when this was not 
considered a proper occupation for worldly warriors. 


Nevertheless, he was expected to kill, intimidate and govern. Since he believed 
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that he was advancing Christianity thereby, he could reconcile these activities 
with his religious vocation; whether they could be reconciled with religious 
conduct is another matter. As for chastity, the knight-brother was exposed to 
strong temptations, because war and power continually put women at his mercy. 
They were booty, and the expectation of raping them was what kept his native 
auxiliaries up to the mark. Some Brothers must have joined in, as witness the 
partisan but not unbelievable evidence of Polish deponents describing incidents in 
the war of 1329-32. A knight testified that the Brothers of the Order had raped 
more women than had their Old Prussian underlings, and a burgher had watched 


the women being dragged to their tents.^? The temptations of active service must 
often have proved irresistible, but it does not follow that the vow of chastity was 
ignored or taken lightly. It may well have been taken all the more seriously. The 
chronicler Peter of Dusburg quoted with approval the example of the commander 
of Kónigsberg, Berchtold Bruhave (1289-1302), who went through the reverse of 
a trial marriage before joining the Order. He chose the prettiest girl he could find, 
and slept with her for a year without touching her. ‘Ecce, mira res et stupenda', 


wrote Dusburg.?? Those who lacked Bruhave's strength of mind had to use pain as 
an antidote, wearing their mail-shirts next to the skin until the raw flesh rusted 
the metal. Some were said to have been helped by miracles. The terrible Johann 
von Gilberstedt of Halle had been so vigorous in secular life that even after 
receiving the last rites he had been moved to rape his nurse. However, devils had 
then picked him up and thrown him into a distant marsh, from which he had 
crawled into the Order as a humbled penitent. It seems that in the minds of most 
Brothers sexual passion and the cult of chastity fought a continual war, which 
neither could win; but it is worth noting that Commander Albert of Meissen 
composed a special prayer to avert incontinence: ‘O highest joy, give us a true 
love of thee, and a pure life, give us a clean conscience, and protect us from 


lust.'?1 


The spiritual motive of the Teutonic Knights, and of all crusaders, was the 
desire for atonement through service. The method chosen may seem bizarre, 
especially when contrasted with the ministry of love carried on by the Franciscans 
for the same purpose, but the Teutonic Knights and the friars worked together, 
and had this in common: they were both trying to achieve redemption and 
holiness without cutting themselves off from the practical world. Their Orders 
expanded most vigorously at the same time, between 1220 and 1250, and were 
seen as complementary; they shared a monastic dedication to an unmonastic way 
of life. And, as long as most Latin Christians accepted the fight against the 
heathen as a laudable and holy enterprise, it made as much sense to become a 
knight-brother as to become a Friar. 

While the knight-brothers were the dominant caste within the Order, they were 
not the only members. The task of running their parishes and hospitals was left to 
Priest-Brothers, Half-Brothers, and sisters, so that the ministries of charity, 
education and preaching were affiliated to the war machine. By 1400 the order 
ran one hospital at Elbing, where the duty of attending — but not treating — the 
indigent sick was performed in accordance with the regulations established by the 
Order of St John, which required hospitallers to treat the inmates as ‘our lords, 
the poor. This meant providing alms, asylum and masses, rather than medicine, 
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and in towns, hospitals were run by burghers, not Brothers. The success of this 
ministry may be judged by the fact that in 1229 the Order's Rule was adopted by 
the English hospital of St Thomas of Canterbury at Acre, at the request of the 
bishop of Winchester. 

Just as the Teutonic Order was able to exploit and adapt various strains of 
religious feeling, so its Northern crusade was greatly assisted by Germans who 
were drawn to the same region for purely secular reasons. The Gotland 
association of German merchants engaged in the Russia trade had led the way in 
the later twelfth century, and Bishop Albert of Livonia had made use of German 
emigrants to reinforce his see at Riga with a new borough, and to help hold down 
the country by accepting rural fiefs. This pattern of town-building and 
enfeoffment was followed by the Teutonic Knights from the beginning; each 
newly gained Prussian district was given a settlement of burghers and a sprinkling 
of knightly vassals, to act as a source of income and military service for the Order. 

As early as 1233, in the charter issued for the settlements at Chelmno (Kulm) 


and Torun (Thorn) - the Kulmischer Handfest?? - Hermann of Salza laid down 
what he considered the right political conditions for his burghers. This charter 
granted a measure of independence to the townsmen, but reserved for the Order a 
share of the profits of justice, an annual rent, the right of coining money, military 
service, and ownership of the territory round the town. This ‘law’ — derived from 
the town-law of Magdeburg, and conceded by all colonizing princes — was less 
favourable to the townsmen than the Lübisches Recht granted to the coastal cities 
of Riga, Reval, and Elbing, which allowed them control of their own districts and 
an independent militia, and it was not until 1255 that the Order was strong 
enough to insist on Kulm Law for all future incorporations; but thereafter it 
provided an acceptable arrangement for co-operation between the Order and its 
towns, and encouraged further immigration. The alliance was crucial, because it 
linked the conquests of the Order to the most powerful social catalyst in the east 
Baltic region: the German borough. The wealth, industry and ingenuity of these 
new settlements made them the taches d'huile of Prussia and Livonia, from which 
trade, culture and technology seeped out into the forest and marsh and 
transformed the tribal societies round them more effectively than conquest and 
baptism. 

During the conquest, both the Sword-Brothers and the Teutonic Knights had the 
advantage of innovations made available to them largely as a result of their close 
contact with the merchants, colonists and craftsmen of Germany. These men had 
been entering the Baltic world in increasing numbers since the chartering of 
Lübeck in 1158, and the destruction of Wendish sea-power by the Danes gave 
them free and profitable access to the Novgorod trade route in their own ships. 
The most important of these innovations was the bigger ship, whether the 
enlarged Scandinavian byrthing, quadrupled in capacity and fitted with inboard 
rudder and decks, or the well-rounded high-sided kogge. ‘Cog’ had originally been 
the name given to any ship with a straight stem and stern, set at an angle to the 
keel, but towards the end of the twelfth century the Germans appear to have 
discovered a way of using this shape for a pre-eminently capacious vessel, steered 
by a true rudder rather than a starboard oar. A cog could carry 500 passengers, or 
a town's supplies for a whole winter; it could be used as a fighting ship, and 
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outmatch the raiding-craft of the Balts (see page 101) and, in time, compete with 
the long-ship. It was the perfect transport for carrying reinforcements through 
pirate-infested waters, and the essential economic link between new merchant 
communities and well-established markets. In combination with the river-boat — 
the bolskip and other forms of lighter — it gave the knights a great logistical 
advantage, even if they had no cogs of their own until later. 

Another innovation was the stone tower. The Teutonic Knights were 
experienced castle-builders in Palestine, but in the North they had to begin 
without labour, without local skills and with few deposits of workable stone; they 
had to make do with wooden blockhouses ringed by pallisades. Valdemar I had 
proved how effective brick towers could be as coastal defences, but the art of 
brickmaking was not yet widely known in the North outside Denmark, and, in any 
case, it needed manpower and settled conditions not available in the east Baltic. 
The alternative was masonry, a skill well established among the Saxons since 
counts began putting up stone castles in the early twelfth century; and it appears 
to have been emigrant masons from Germany who enabled the Knights to replace 
their first blockhouses with towers, and thus escape their enemies’ most 
dangerous weapon, fire. There were probably no more than five such towers in 
Prussia by the 1250s, and perhaps ten in Livonia, but their importance was 
crucial: they kept small garrisons alive when they would otherwise have been 
overwhelmed. In the fourteenth century brick would succeed stone as a cheaper 
and more readily available material. 

And, finally, there was artillery — especially the crossbow, which had become a 
favourite weapon of the German merchant-venturer by 1200, and an 
indispensable arm of city militias. It was not a knightly instrument, and it was not 
the Sword-Brothers or Teutonic Knights who brought it to the North, but without 
it they would not have won their early struggle for survival; its accuracy and 
penetrating power shortened the odds considerably in the battle between many 
and few. Magnified into the ballista, or giant catapult, and mounted on a tower or 
wall, it became a weapon that could fell groups of men in close-packed assault, 
and deter attackers from otherwise flimsy defences. 


These three examples are chosen for their immediate usefulness in the waging 
of war, but there were other innovations, in the fields of building, tool-making, 
ironwork, pottery, husbandry, fishery and carpentry, which gave material 
substance to the claim of the armed knights that they were making new societies 
out of barbarian lands. These changes did not come out of mass-books, or from 
Rules that bound their observers to lives of material austerity; they came from a 
necessary partnership with secular Germans obsessive in the pursuit of profit, land 
and lordship, and infectiously ingenious at getting what they wanted. North-East 
Europe was about to succumb to a combination of religious and economic forces 
which its home-grown civilizations had few means of resisting, but to which they 
adapted with variable success. By 1300, Low German, the language of Lübeck but 
not of the Prussian Knights, had become the common language of business 
throughout the region, from the North Sea to Novgorod, and all the peoples round 
the Baltic were competing for shares in the increasing wealth of the North. In this 
scramble, Teutonic Knights, crusaders, colonists and natives were competitors, 
unequally matched. 
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4 


THE CONQUEST OF THE EAST BALTIC LANDS, 
1200-1292 


During the thirteenth century, the east Baltic world described in chapter I was 
transformed by military conquest. First, the Livs, Letts and Estonians, then the 
Prussians and the Finns, underwent defeat, baptism, military occupation and 
sometimes dispossession or extermination by groups of Germans, Danes and 
Swedes. Four new countries were born: the ‘dominions’ of Livonia and Prussia, 
and the ‘duchies’ of Estonia and Finland, all firmly anchored to Latin Christendom 
and open, to a greater extent than ever before, to the influx of people, ideas, trade 
and technical innovations from the West. In 1200 the limit of Latin Christendom 
could be taken as a line running 700 miles north from Danzig, by way of Gotland 
and the Aland islands to the mouth of the Umea river on the Swedish coast. By 
1292 it ran between 150 and 300 miles east of that line, including a land-mass 
equal in area to the whole of Britain and supporting a population probably less 
than a quarter of the supposed 5 millions then inhabiting Britain. All this 
conquering was in some sense a fulfilment of the programme first put forward by 
Alexander III in Non parum animus noster. A new archbishopric and eight new 
bishoprics shared responsibility for these souls, many of them new converts or 
still unbaptized, and garrisons of knights and armed monks were posted along the 
new frontier to keep them from the world of heathendom and Greek Orthodoxy 
that lay to the east. For knights and armed monks had carved these lordships and 
bishoprics on the backs of indigenous populations for whose benefit all holy writ 
had been simplified into the catch-phrase ‘Compel them to come in.’ 


LIVONIA 


The best-documented conquests were those undertaken by the military Orders, 
and the first of these was the subjugation of the peoples who were brought 
together under the authorities of Livonia by the bishop of Riga and his armed 
monks, the Sword-Brothers. This process marked the coming of a new concept, 
and a new technique of subjection, to the Far North, and made the old systems of 
supremacy obsolete. Before 1200 the Dvina-dwellers had already been subject to 
outsiders. The Russians of Polotsk had established a principality at Kukenois, and 
were obeyed by a Lettish under-king atjersika (Gercicke), halfway downriver from 
Polotsk to the sea. The princes of Novgorod and Pskov took tribute from the 
northern Letts and the southern Estonians at the forts of Odenpäh (Otepää), 
founded in 1116, and Dorpat (Tartu), founded in 1133; and the Lithuanians had a 
hold on the Selonian Letts south of the river. These overlordships were discounted 
by German invaders after 1200 as in some sense spurious or illicit, and were 
subverted wherever possible. By 1250 most Russian princes had acquiesced in 
their exclusion from these lands, and had come to terms with the new masters, 
who were good customers if bad neighbours. 
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There are two main sources, both contemporary, full and representative of the 
German groups to which their authors belonged. The earliest is Henry's Chronicle 
of Livonia, written in Latin between 1225 and 1229 by a mission-priest who had 
shared in the birth-pangs of the colony and was still alive in 1259, working in the 
church he had founded at Papendorp among the Letts. Henry was interested in 
warfare, and described the annual campaigns in detail; but he appears also to 
have loved the indigenous peoples who submitted to the rule of his church, and to 
have seen this submission as an act that gave them the chance of a new and better 
life in both worlds. Before baptism they stole, robbed, murdered, broke oaths, 
committed incest and polygamy and behaved like fools; after, they came to their 
senses, went to judges for wrongs to be righted, and, after some backsliding, 
settled down to lives of virtue. Therefore he approved of whatever methods were 
used to secure baptism. 

Some methods were humane; as when in the winter of 1205-6 the bishop of 
Riga put on a miracle play to explain Christian doctrine to the Livs. But for the 
most part he gathered in his flock by war, and even in the miracle play the battle- 


scenes were so well done that the audience panicked and tried to run away.?? In 
1211 the Sword-Brothers and the Christian Letts marched to destroy the Estonians 
in the fort of Fellin (Viljandi). The besiegers first showed the garrison their 
Estonian captives, and offered to spare their lives if they would surrender and be 
baptized. The garrison refused, and the prisoners were all killed and thrown into 
the moat. The siege continued for five days, with heavy casualties on both sides; 
then the Brothers repeated their offer. The Estonians answered; ‘We acknowledge 
your God to be greater than our gods. By overcoming us, he has inclined our 


hearts to worship him.'?^ They surrendered, and the survivors were sprinkled 
with holy water and catechized. Henry's comment is that the clergy were right to 
postpone full baptism for a while, since so much blood had been shed. He saw 
nothing wrong in this approach to conversion, because for him voluntary 
adherence to the faith and baptism under threat of death were both God's will; it 
did not matter by what means the number of the baptized increased. 


However, he believed that after baptism the convert should be carefully 
instructed in the meaning of his faith and fairly treated by his new rulers. He had 
no time for colonial profiteers — tribal judges who took bribes, knights who 
encroached on native property, extortionate priests — because such men undid 
God's work. The new order had to be better than the old, not only because it was 
Christian, but also because it was meant to give subject populations peace, plenty 
and self-confidence; and Henry was writing during a peaceful interlude which he 
took to be proof that the previous bloodshed and devastation had been 
worthwhile. 


As it turned out, he was wrong. During the next sixty years all the early battles 
had to be fought over again, the land resubjugated, the martyrdoms reiterated. 
His illusions about the peaceful transformation of the Letts were to be shattered 
again and again in his own lifetime; and the Sword-Brothers, whom he liked to 
see as the obedient agents of the bishop and his missions, were to be exposed as 
an international scandal, and taken over by the Teutonic Knights. The armies of 
the Blessed Virgin were to suffer twelve great defeats before her people could live 
in security. And the voice which came from Livonia at the end of the century was 
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much harsher. 


It spoke Middle High German, and belonged to the anonymous knight — perhaps 
a member of the Teutonic Order — who wrote a rhyming history of Livonia. 


The Livldndische Reimchronik gives the viewpoint of the monastic knight, rather 
than that of the missionary. The Virgin, whom Henry saw as the universal mother, 
is here a war-goddess. God is a hard master, whose service is military. The pay is 
salvation, but the only sure way of earning it is martyrdom: death at the hands of 
his enemies. Success in battle is one proof of his goodness, but he bestows it 
capriciously. What God likes best is martyrdom, and, next to martyrdom, the 
killing of heathen men, women and children, the burning of their houses, the 
lamentations of the bereaved. 


Therefore the Teutonic Knights and their masters are continually going into 
battle against hopeless odds, in search of death rather than victory, and they set 
out on gratuitous (and often unsuccessful) expeditions against peaceful tribes 
because God's lust for empire will not give them rest. He reveals himself in blood 
and fire; to kill and burn is to reveal him. The Rhymer even describes the 
mendicant Orders as joining the knight-brothers in this kind of mission. When the 
Order devasted Samogitia in 1255, he claims, 


The first fire that burned that land 
Was lit by a Preaching-friar's hand, 


And a Greyfriar followed after. 55 


For, while God welcomed the voluntary adoption of the faith by heathen 
peoples, the only way of ensuring that the conversion was genuine was by 
bringing them to unconditional surrender, or, as with the Semigallians in 1290, by 
allowing only those who surrendered to remain in their country. A truce never 
paid; it was always better to fight, even unsuccessfully. The work of the unarmed 
missionary was always suspect, as in Lithuania during the 1250s, when the king 
accepted baptism and then allowed his people to attack the Order’s troops. The 
Teutonic Knights are never presented as preachers, and it is implied that their 
willingness to undergo martyrdom is worth more to the Church than any amount 
of verbal proselytizing. 

The attitude of the Rhymer towards the natives is less paternal than Henry of 
Livonia’s, but not wholly unsympathetic. If they opposed the Order, they deserved 
no mercy whatever, but their valour as enemies was not denied. Their warriors go 
by the same epithets — vromer helt, degen (noble hero, man of valour) — as those of 
the Christian armies, and their successes are never played down. If they assist the 
knight-brothers they pass muster, and win unstinted praise for their deeds if they 
stand their ground in battle and not much blame if they run away. The Rhymer 
appears not to care much whether they go to church; but he likes to describe the 
loyal Curonians marching home laden with justly earned booty and celebrating 
the Order’s victories. Even during peace-time, Christian allies such as Mindaugas 
of Lithuania are regarded as honourable men, entitled to respect, and, when the 
Lithuanians decide to break this peace, their motives are presented as rational: 
they want to prevent their country from being taken over by outsiders. 
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Nevertheless, just as God compels his servants to fight, so the devil drives the 
heathen Samogitians into battle by the inflammatory words of his agents, the 
sacrificer or bluotekerel. The war is really between two sets of war-gods, both 
using brave and honourable men as their pawns, and it so happens that God and 
his Mother, who use Christians, are the stronger. Battle is therefore inevitable; 
there is no other way of demonstrating to the enemy that his gods are wrong. The 
Christian wins both ways: by martyrdom, through defeat, and by converting the 
enemy, through victory. Therefore the Rhymer can look back on ninety blood- 
stained years without regret. Not, like Henry of Livonia, because war had led to 
peace and conversion, but because his side had come out top in the end. 


These two sources, and many others, represent the opinions of the conquerors; 
none come directly from the conquered. What these thought can only be deduced 
from the number of times they tried to shake off their masters and the new 
religion, but this is inconclusive evidence. Some remained loyal at all times; 
others, like the Estonians of Fellin, accepted the verdict of battle as just, and 
served in the armies of the newcomers as a more effective way of pursuing 
longstanding local quarrels, or of excluding other invaders. German traders were, 
after all, a source of profit, and the natives' own tribal chiefs had schooled them 
in devastation long before the foreigners moved in. 


The Riga mission began as a family enterprise. The head of the family was 
Hartwig IL archbishop of Bremen (1185-1207), who spent his reign trying to 
regain lost territory for his once-glorious see, and reassert his rights. When he 
heard that an ancient canon of the house of Segewold in Holstein (a part of his 
diocese) had settled on the distant river Dvina to preach the word, he had the 
imagination to make him bishop of the Livs. After all, there had been a time, 
before 1103, when Hamburg-Bremen had exercised spiritual authority over the 
entire Northern world. Meinhard, the newly appointed bishop, made little 
progress. He bribed the Livs to accept baptism, by showing them how to build 
stone-walled forts at üxküll and Holm, and then found that they had no intention 
of staying baptized. The pope wrote to him and advised him to use compulsion, 
but how? The German Dvina merchants wanted only to trade, the Swedes only to 
plunder; Meinhard died in 1196 after a harassed old age, and Hartwig sent out a 
younger man to replace him, the Cistercian abbot Berthold of Loccum, but 
Berthold sailed back the following year and reported that the situation was 
untenable. He had tried winning over the Livs with presents and entertainment; 
they had made it clear that they wanted to get rid of him. 


Hartwig already had an answer: the continuous crusade. In 1195 he had got 
Pope Celestine III to authorize full crusading privileges to all who took the vow to 
make a pilgrimage to the Dvina, and in 1198 Innocent III reiterated the offer; that 
year, Berthold sailed back to the Livs with a fully equipped force of Saxon 
crusaders. These knights proved effective in battle, and would have been more so 
if the bishop had not let himself be surrounded by the enemy and torn to pieces. 
The crusaders ravaged the countryside, forced some Livs to accept baptism, and 
then sailed off, leaving things as they were. However, Livonia had her first 
martyr, an almost essential component in the paradigm of conversion. To replace 
him, Hartwig appointed his own nephew, Albert of Buxtehude, who spent a year 
recruiting more crusaders, and arrived on the Dvina with a force of over 500 
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warriors in twenty-three ships. 

The response to Hartwig's appeals was not solely the result of sympathy with 
his aim of extending the power of his archbishopric; he had as many enemies as 
friends in Saxony. But the appeals came at the end of a decade of crusading 
propaganda, when there were many in Northern Europe who had taken the vow 
in the expectation of sailing to the Holy Land, and had been disappointed by the 
collapse of the Emperor Henry's crusade before it could set sail, in 1197. The 
unrest and local warfare which had broken out in Germany after the emperor's 
death had also produced a larger crop than usual of men with murder and 
bloodshed on their consciences, or reasons for leaving home; for those who lived 
near Cologne, Soest, Bremen or Lübeck and had connections with the eastern 
trade, the route to the Dvina, via Gotland, was a well-known way to riches, and 
therefore a not-unattractive path to salvation. Hartwig and Albert merely had to 
tap these reserves of manpower, and organize them, and then repeat the process 
year by year, as authorized by Innocent III in 1204; thus the Lübeck-Livonia run 
became a steady source of profit and absolution for skippers, knights, burghers 
and princes. Those who came and went made things better for those who stayed 
overseas; and pre-eminent among those who stayed were the kinsmen of 
Archbishop Hartwig. 

Albert, the bishop, was their chief; he moved his see downriver from üxküll to 
the more accessible port of Riga, where cogs could anchor, and built a new town 
there for German settlers. He went back to Germany every year until 1224 to 
drum up support, and secured his position by frequent contact with Innocent III 
and King Valdemar II of Denmark. He put his brother Dietrich in charge of a new 
Cistercian abbey at Dünamünde, and also persuaded him, in time, to marry a 
Russian princess and act as castellan of the fort at Odenpáh, which kept the 
Russians out. He enfeoffed his brother-in-law, Engelbert von Tisenhusen, with 
lands round Riga, and recruited his influential second cousin, another Dietrich, 
from Stade, as one of the military retainers. When Dorpat was captured, his 
brother, Rothmar, became bishop there, and another brother, Rothmas, became 
Hermann's provost (dean). The families founded by these men, the von 
Tisenhusens, von üxkülls and von der Ropps were to count for much in Livonia, 
but Albert's most enduring legacy was his monastic family, the Sword-Brothers, 
who were to emerge as the dominant political force in the country even during his 
own lifetime. 


The Sword-Brothers appear to have been men of mixed social origins. In the 
eyes of a hostile chronicler, they were ‘rich merchants, banned from Saxony for 


their crimes, who expected to live on their own without law or king’.°© But some 
were members of Albert's own noble kin-group, and the most important, Folkwin, 
may have been a son of the count of Naumburg, a district in north Hesse; those 
whose origins can be traced come either from this area or from the Bremen- 
Lübeck region, where most of the bishop's connections lay. There were probably 
never more than 120 of them, dispersed among six convents, but they were not 
easy to control. Folkwin took over as master in 1209, when a brother called 
Wigbert, from Soest, killed the first master with an axe, and as time went by there 
was almost no crime of which they were not accused; they were a rough and 
ready lot. However, both under Wenno and under Folkwin they fought successful 
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wars in conditions that left no room for mistakes. 

The secret of their military success lay in the limited role which they played in 
the overall crusading strategy worked out by the bishop and their masters. They 
were a heavily armed and heavily mounted elite, and had to be used sparingly in 
battle, both because of their fewness and because the terrain of the Dvina valley 
was not ideally suited to cavalry action. Their main duty was to organize 
crusaders and indigenous levies during the summer campaign, and to hold 
defensive positions in winter. Bishop Albert and the crusaders of 1200 managed to 
establish Riga as a base, enfeoff the first German landowners and win over half 
the Liv nation under their kinglet Caupo; after that the Sword-Brothers were 
required to press on upriver and consolidate what was gained. The Semigallians, 
south of the Dvina, came over in 1205, to share in a victory over Lithuanian 
raiders, and the kinglet of Kukenois gave the bishop half his land in 1207, also for 
help against the Lithuanians. Both Kukenois and Jersika were occupied in 1209, 
and most of the Letts brought under the rule of Riga; in 1212 Prince Vladimir of 
Polotsk conceded his former tributaries to the bishop, for the sake of a military 
alliance and free passage for his merchants on the Dvina. 


From 1209 to 1218 a series of campaigns subjugated the southern Estonians, 
who inhabited the provinces of Sakkala, Ungaunia and Rotala, and beat off 
counter-attacks or rival bids for supremacy by Russians and Lithuanians. The 
arrival of Danish crusaders in northern Estonia set a limit to expansion in this 
direction for the time being, and in 1222 the Estonians were partitioned between 
King Valdemar and Bishop Albert. From 1223 to 1224 both Danes and Saxons 
were busy reconquering ground lost in an Estonian revolt. After a brief interlude, 
while the country was being set in order by the papal legate William of Sabina, 
the islanders of ósel were subdued (1227), and the Curonians capitulated by the 
treaties of 1230-31. 


The outlines of ‘Livonia’ were drawn. During these grim campaigns the Dvina 
served as a lifeline between a series of fortified convents and stone blockhouses: 
Dünamünde, Riga, Kirkholm, üxküll, Lennewarden, Ascherade, Kukenois. The 
cogs unloaded men and supplies at Riga, and reinforcements could be carried 
forward by the river-boats that plied between Polotsk and the sea. South of the 
river lay heavily forested country from which Lithuanian and Curonian raiding 
parties periodically struck; these had to be attacked out in the open by the 
garrison troops, preferably on their way home, when slowed down by the herds 
they were driving with them. They could not be pursued into their own countries 
without grave danger. To the north, the country was more open and mountainous, 
threaded with small rivers and approachable by well-worn invasion routes. There 
were more fields and villages to be won in this direction, and the ground could be 
held by hill-forts: Segewold, Treyden and Wenden on the Treiden Aa; Pernau 
(Pärnu) on the coast; Fellin, Dorpat and Odenpäh, and eventually Leal (Lihula) 
and Weissenstein (Vissuvere) in the far north. In penetrating these areas, the 
Sword-Brothers used every technical advantage they had. The forts themselves 
were the most important: square stone barracks for man and horse, usually 
planted on a captured earthwork, and crowned by a watchtower in one corner. 
Body armour, crossbows and large catapults were decisive in the early stages, and 
in 1207 the Brothers broke a Polotskian invasion by using calthrops, spiked 
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devices that lamed cavalry. Siege-towers, trebuchets and fascines forced Fellin to 
surrender in 1211; a ‘great machine’ recaptured Kirkholm in 1220. After a defeat 
by the Curonians in Riga Bay in 1210, the Brothers stopped fighting in small ships 
and used the cogs, which drove back the Osilians from Riga in 1215 and could not 
be built by the enemy. 


But the heathen always had the advantage of numbers and experience in local 
conditions, and soon began to copy the siege-machines and put on captured 
armour, or buy it from merchants undeterred by papal bans. The invaders could 
not rely on superior weapons alone. What made them more formidable was their 
ability to enlist the support of indigenous peoples, and for this intimidation was 
not sufficient. Nor was persuasion by the word: Henry of Livonia makes it clear 
that there were never more than a few who were prepared to renounce the old 
gods and fight for the new without other inducements. In the course of the wars, 
baptism became the consequence, not the cause, of adherence to the crusading 
army. The adherence came about because of material inducements. One was 
protection against Russians and Lithuanians, the bishop's competitors. Another 
was the aid the crusaders were prepared to give to Livs and Letts in raiding the 
Estonians — a chance to settle old scores and get rich. And another was the fact 
that the bishop was in partnership with everybody's best customers, the German 
merchants who brought silver and weapons and luxuries in exchange for furs and 
wax; and if necessary he could close the mouth of the river. Thus the peoples of 
Livonia were first either won over as allies, or conquered with the help of these 
allies; next, baptized, garrisoned and subjected to an occupying elite of priests and 
landlords. But would they accept the second phase? Many had revolted against it, 
even before 1237; and many would revolt later. The next fifty years tested to the 
utmost the strength of this colonial superstructure. 


These protracted disorders were largely the responsibility of the Sword- 
Brothers. They had won most of the country on the understanding (of 1204) that 
they could keep a third for themselves and must hand over the rest to the bishop. 
But the land produced small yields, and the wars were expensive. Their attempt to 
get more out of their peasants contributed to a widespread revolt in 1222, and 
they were rebuked by Pope Honorius III. They tried to compensate themselves by 
seizing the king of Denmark's land in Estonia, but the papal legate made them 
return it. When he left, they took it back, started encroaching on the bishop's 
share, and began levying tolls on the Dvina. Complaints reached Rome, and by 
1230 the Sword-Brothers were becoming an Order of ill repute; another legate, 
Baldwin of Aulne, decided that they had outlived their usefulness, and reported 
that they ought to be suppressed. But, when he tried to recapture the Danish fort 
of Reval from them, with his own force of knights, he was defeated and made 
prisoner, and could only go back to Italy and begin a lawsuit against them. Master 
Folkwin began to feel the cold, and tried to persuade the unimpeachably 
respectable Teutonic Order to admit his knights as brethren; after a tour of 
inspection, a party of Teutonic Knights reported back to a chapter-meeting at 
Marburg that the Sword-Brothers ‘were people who followed their own 
inclination, and did not keep their rule properly, and merely wanted to be given 


carte blanche, and not have their conduct looked into unless they agreed to it'.?7 


They must have found out that the Sword-Brothers had even arrested their own 
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master during the trouble with the legate. 


The lawsuit at Rome went against Folkwin's Order, and the Teutonic Knights 
refused to assist him without papal permission. Then, in the summer of 1236, the 
master was persuaded by his crusading reinforcements to launch an invasion into 
Lithuania. Assisted by the prince of Pskov, he marched as far south as Saule 
(Siauliai) and then discovered that the crusaders were unwilling to fight, for fear 
of losing their horses in surrounding swamps. The Lithuanians attacked, and the 
entire host was annihilated — ‘cut down like women’, according to the Rhyme- 
Chronicler. Folkwin and fifty of his brethren were killed, and the Sword-Brothers 
were finished. They had made enemies of the king of Denmark and the pope, the 
only powers that could help them, and in May 1237 the survivors were placed 
under the rule of the Teutonic Knights. Hermann Balk, the master of Prussia, took 
over the defence of Livonia. 

Master Balk and the papal legate, William of Modena, set about saving the 
province. A crusade was preached, reinforcements marched north from Prussia, 
the king of Denmark was pacified by the return of Estonia, and the archbishop of 
Riga was persuaded to rest content with one-third instead of two-thirds of the 
conquered country. By 1255 the Livonian masters had won back the territory 
south of the Dvina that had been lost in 1236. They had persuaded King 
Mindaugas of Lithuania to accept baptism and an alliance, and they were co- 
operating in the subjugation of the Prussian province of Samland. 


This ascendancy was based, as before, on alliances with the frontier nations. 
Force was used to show the Curonians, Semigallians and Samogitians who was the 
stronger, but the terms of the ensuing submissions were not harsh. They had to 
accept baptism, but they could keep their forts and govern themselves; the Order 
would fight for them, if they fought for the Order. Hostages were the only 
guarantee of their good faith. 

This system collapsed in 1259, when the Samogitians broke the truce and 
defeated Master von Hornhausen of Livonia at Schoten in Curonia, killing thirty- 
three of his knight-brothers. The Semigallians and some of the Lithuanians 
changed sides, and, when von Hornhausen tried to take a short-cut into Prussia in 
search of reinforcements, his army was ambushed and destroyed at Durbe (1260). 
He was killed along with 150 knight-brothers, and the news of his overthrow 
made all the Lithuanians and most of the Prussians reject Christianity and declare 
war on the Order. The Estonians of ösel followed suit, and the Russians 
recaptured Dorpat with Lithuanian help. 

This revolt seems to have been the result of political calculation, rather than of 
resentment at racial oppression; the peoples governed directly by the Order in the 
Dvina and Vistula valleys remained loyal. The rebels were those least burdened by 
garrisons or services. But an Order that let itself be defeated by Samogitians was 
an Order that had been discredited. So for the next thirty years the Livonian 
knight-brothers fought on with unremitting savagery to achieve two goals: first, to 
regain unchallenged military supremacy; second, to deprive their former client- 
nations of political independence. The latter was long delayed, because the former 
was elusive; in 1262, 1270, 1279 and 1287 the Livonian knight-brothers met with 
heavy defeats, and four of their masters were killed in battle, as well as their 
marshal, Willekin, who was captured and burned alive. Their enemies could 
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outnumber and outfight them; therefore, they had to impose permanent military 
garrisons on conquered territory, and protect them with a wide band of scorched 
earth. The Curonians were subjugated by 1263. The Semigallians were never 
subdued. Most of their nobles were kidnapped and beheaded; the people were 
driven from their lands into Lithuania, leaving a marshy waste overlooked by 
lonely castles. The Selonians continued to inhabit an unfortified forest, debatable 
between Livonian and Lithuanian raiders. The  Samogitians remained 
unconquerable and aggressive enemies of the Teutonic Order. However, by 1290 
there was a line of a dozen forts running from Dunaburg to Memel, and a 
‘wilderness’ to the south of it. It was a stabilized frontier which kept the 
Lithuanians out, and the missionaries in, and committed the Order to a literal 
enactment of Luke 11.21: ‘When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his 
goods are in peace; but when a stronger than he shall come upon him...’ 


PRUSSIA 


The Christian ‘land of Prussia’ began c. 1200 as a mission by monks from Lekno in 
Poland; was fostered by Innocent III; furthered by Bishop Christian with Danish 
help; but won by Teutonic Knights in two simultaneous wars: one against the 
heathen Prussians, the other against any possible Christian competitors. 


The second war was sometimes open, as in 1242-8, when they were fighting 
Duke Swantopelk of Danzig (Pomerelia), but it was usually diplomatic. 
Throughout the conquest, the knight-brothers had to manoeuvre carefully lest any 
other power gain a claim or a foothold in their territory. Lübeck wanted to found 
colonies on the coast, and succeeded in doing so at Elbing. The Knights of 
Dobrzyn wanted to retain their lands on the southern Prussian frontier. The 
princes of Poland wanted shares of conquered Prussia in return for their help, and 
German princes hoped for dominion over all of it. Papal legates wanted to reserve 
more land for the bishops, and more liberty for converts, than the Order was 
prepared to give. German colonists were not always docile. And, without help 
from Lübeckers, Poles, papal legates and colonists, the conquest would have been 
impossible; yet such was the luck and acumen of the Order that in the end it was 
achieved with only a minimal sharing of sovereignty to placate the bishops. 


Nevertheless, it took fifty years. The Prussians were more numerous and better 
led than the peoples of the Dvina, and before the Order arrived they had 
successfully resisted all Polish attempts to subdue and convert them. 'Tanto 


brevior, quanto coactior?? was how the Polish historian Vincent Kadlubek 
described such efforts in about 1220: ‘the harder pressed, the shorter lived’. From 
1217 to 1223, Pope Honorius III and Bishop Christian made strenuous efforts to 
organize an invincible crusading army against the Prussians, but the result was a 
futile convergence of German and Polish knights on the Chelmno side of the 
frontier, followed by a devastating heathen retaliation. This was why the duke of 
Mazovia, Conrad, then sent for the Teutonic Knights. The example of the Sword- 
Brothers in Livonia gave the Teutonic Knights the key to success. Their first task 
was to establish a line of river-forts. These they had to use as bases, from which 
crusading allies could intimidate or attract the riparian and coastal tribes. After 
that, they could conquer, garrison and open up the interior, and push east up the 
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Niemen. 
They began at the Polish fort of Chelmno in 1230. 


All previous invasions had gone eastwards into the forests of the interior, but 
the captain of the Knights at Chelmno, Hermann Balk, concentrated his efforts in 
the west, along the Vistula. His first expedition, in 1231, secured the river above 
Chelmno by building a small fort at Torun (Thorn) opposite the mouth of the river 
Drweca (Drewenz), which flows into the Vistula from central Prussia. An army of 
Polish and German crusaders mustered there, the following year, and pushed 
north-east of Chelmno to found a new fort at Marien werder (Kwidzyn); another 
fort at Reden (Radzyn) protected the 'Kulmerland' east of Chelmno. The next 
crusade, under the young margrave of Meissen, harried the nearby Pomesanian 
Prussians until they made peace, and supplied Hermann with two large river- 
boats. With these he pushed north from Marienwerder and founded Elbing 
(Elblag) on the delta of the Vistula, and Christburg on Lake Dzierzgon, which 
dominated the country east of Marienwerder. The Pomesanians and Pogesanians 
found themselves cut off from their main trade-route, and made their peace with 
the Order. By 1239 there was a garrison at Balga, thirty-five miles north-east of 
Elbing on the Frische Haff, and the master was waiting for the next wave of 
crusaders, to continue the encirclement. 


So far, most of the fighting had been done by Polish and German crusaders, and 
the Order had merely built small timber forts. Losses had been light, and 
Hermann had been able to detach some of his men to occupy Livonia. But, when 
the duke of Brunswick arrived with more volunteers, harried the tribes round 
Balga into submission and left colonists to make settlements in their country, the 
Order found itself overwhelmed by a concerted attack from both sides of the 
Vistula delta. A former ally, Duke Swantopelk of Danzig, discovered that the new 
trading communities at Torun, Marienwerder and Elbing were competing with his 
own merchants, and that Balga threatened his hold on the sand-spit which 
enclosed the Frische Haff; in 1242 he came to an understanding with the 
Prussians, and together they destroyed all but three of the Order's forts and 
settlements, and ravaged the Kulmerland. 


This was the beginning of a ten years' war. Swantopelk had a river-fleet of over 
twenty ships; he built counter-forts to contain the Order's garrisons, and kept up a 
continual harassment of German populations. The Prussians soon discovered how 
to deal with the Order's offensives, and annihilated two marshals and their armies 
at Rensen (1244) and Krücken (1249). Heavy-armed knights, big horses, and 
crossbows gave the Order an advantage on level dry ground within reach of a 
stockade. Elsewhere, the knight-brothers could be pinned down, cut off, and 
ambushed. But the Prussians could only attack forts by direct assault or by 
blockade, and crossbowmen and supply-boats frustrated these attacks. It looked 
like stalemate, especially when Swantopelk failed to destroy a force of knight- 
brothers which he had ambushed outside Torun in 1246. 

What turned the balance against Swantopelk was the help given the Order by 
the papal legate and other Polish princes. The Poles wanted to dislodge him from 
the mouth of the Vistula, and the legate wanted him to co-operate with the Order 
against the heathen. A crusade was preached against him, and he agreed to make 
peace and share the Vistula delta with the Teutonic Knights. The Order was saved, 
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but only at a price. In return for papal and German assistance, Master von 
Grüningen had to promise to endow three independent bishoprics out of his 
conquests, and to grant civil liberties to all converts. To get help for further 
conquests, he had to promise shares to Lübeck and the Polish princes; he could 
not prevent the pope offering the peninsula of Samland to King Hakon IV of 
Norway, if he were to succeed in subduing it first. Three unexpected allies saved 
the Order from having to honour these promises. One was King Ottokar of 
Bohemia, who came on crusade in 1254, and paid for the building of the Samland 
fort named Kónigsberg in his honour. The other was King Mindaugas of Lithuania, 
whose conversion allowed the unopposed founding of two more forts up the 
Niemen river, Memel and Georgenburg. By 1259 the Sambian Prussians had been 
forced to submit — to the Teutonic Knights, rather than to Poles, Lübeckers, papal 
legates or Norwegians; but whether Samland could be kept free of outside 
Christian powers in future had yet to be settled. 

The third 'ally', the Russian prince Daniel of Galicia, had no intention of 
assisting the Order: he wanted Prussia for himself. Nevertheless, between 1248 
and 1254 the elaborate invasions which he and the Polish dukes Semovit and 
Boleslaw conducted up the Narew river from the Bug basin occupied the most 
powerful Prussian people, the Yatwingians, while the Order was gaining ground 
in the North. This pressure also helped drive Mindaugas of Lithuania into his 
rapprochement with the Germans, and in the subsequent decade it was the Russian, 
and occasionally Mongol, presence on the Bug which prevented the takeover of 
Prussia by Mindaugas's successors. 


For the defeat of the Livonians at Durbe in 1260 was followed by the military 
collapse of the Prussian Brothers in the face of a general revolt by their 
indigenous subjects. Many of their garrisons and colonies were massacred, and the 
first reinforcement of crusaders was wiped out at Pokarwis. Pope Urban IV, who 
had been trying to organize a crusade against the Mongols, urged all who had 
taken the cross to turn north and save the Order, promising full remission of sins 
for any length of service at all; but by 1264 two Prussian masters had been killed 
in battle and the Brothers were reduced to a few of their strongest forts. Even 
Marienwerder had been captured, and Königsberg only survived thanks to 
reinforcements from Livonia. 


This time the Prussian nations were organized by capitanei and equipped both 
with siege-machines and with crossbows. Their knowledge of German enabled 
them to infiltrate the enemy camp, and they were helped by Duke Swantopelk's 
son Mestwin and by the leadership of the Yatwingians, now free of Russian 
lordship. They showed mastery of river warfare, open battle and sieges. The 
knight-brothers were very nearly ousted; but, once again, they were saved by 
German crusaders, in particular by the duke of Brunswick (1265), the landgrave 
of Thuringia (1265), the margraves of Brandenburg (1266) and the margrave of 
Meissen (1272). 

The forts were relieved, the waterways reopened, and the bases of the capitanei 
were impoverished by systematic ravaging. Nations were forced either to submit 
or to emigrate, and if they submitted they had to accept garrisons and the 
demotion of their chiefs to feudal vassals of the Order. Meanwhile, the chief forts 
were rebuilt as brick or stone castles: Königsberg in the 1260s, Marienwerder and 
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Marienburg in the 1270s. No papal legate intervened to moderate the process of 
resubjugation, and no deals had to be made with Polish and other neighbouring 
princes; all the Lithuanians could do was welcome and resettle those Prussians 
who fled to the east. All the central nations had submitted by 1277. Some of the 
Barthians, some of the Scalovians and all the Nadrovians had left their homelands 
for new lands on the Niemen, where they were joined by Pogesanian refugees, 
who had made a last bid for independence that year. By 1283 even the 
Yatwingians had been ravaged beyond endurance. One of their leaders came in 
with 1500 warriors to live under the Order's rule, and another took the road to 
Lithuania with the rest of his nation. The war had become an affair of small 
guerrilla raids over no-man's-land, for which the Order employed not German 
crusaders but bands of converted Old Prussians, who specialized in surprise 
attacks and furtive massacres. The converts made two more forlorn attempts at 
revolt, in 1286 and 1295, hoping in both cases that external enemies of the Order 
— the prince of Rügen and the rulers of Lithuania — would intervene on their 
behalf; but it was too late. The Teutonic Knights were firmly in the saddle. 


The third phase of conquest was thus completed, and the Order was left in 
undisputed control of the lordship of Prussia, apart from enclaves held by the 
bishops of Warmia (Ermland) and Pomesania. The see of Samland was held by a 
nominee of the Teutonic Knights. 


This control would have been much harder to establish if the Order's chief 
patrons, the pope and the emperor, had not been more intent on fighting each 
other than on supervising the conquest. Each had a policy that would have 
brought the Prussian nations and their monastic conquerors under his own 
lordship; but so suspicious of each other's interference were they that they 
preferred to keep outbidding each other for the friendship of the Order than risk 
alienating the grand-masters by inhibiting their freedom of action. This was how 
Hermann of Salza got his initial grants of lordship both from Frederick II and from 
Gregory IX in 1226 and 1230, and why he was subsequently allowed to take over 
both the Knights of Dobrzyn and the Sword-Brothers; why the Bull Pietati 
proximum (1234), claiming Prussia for St Peter, and the Imperial Bull of Verona, 
claiming Courland, Semigallia and Lithuania as fiefs of the Empire (1245), were 
never made effective, and why the treaty of Christburg (1249) granting liberties 
to Prussian converts was enforced only up to a point. While papalists and 
Hohenstaufen fought each other to the death, the grand-masters took their pick of 
privileges, and thereafter their gains were confirmed and reconfirmed by 
succeeding popes and emperors, who liked to think of them either as a 
‘flourishing limb of the imperial court, the tender plant and creation of the 
emperors’ (Rudolph of Habsburg's Privilege of 1273) or as ‘our beloved sons and 
brothers, who, for long years past have exposed their minds and bodies for the 
cause of the faith' (Boniface VIII, 1300). 


ESTONIA 


The story of how the Danish kings reorganized their military system to conquer 
the Wends has already been told. After 1185 it remained to be seen how far their 
method of extending lordship through parallel campaigns of coastal devastation 
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and church-building could be stretched. Pope Alexander III had pointed the way 
to the east for all Scandinavian believers; the growing volume of trade with 
Novgorod and Polotsk made the destruction of Sambian, Curonian and Estonian 
sea-power desirable aims, and the subjugation of the homelands of these pirates 
seemed a feasible way of going about it. Denmark was now a prosperous and 
united kingdom, well stocked with merchants, knights and monks, and able to 
bear the expense of war. Accordingly, kings Canute VI (1182-1202) and Valdemar 
II (1202-41) organized a number of eastward probes to follow up the raid of 1170 
which their father, Valdemar I, had sent against the Estonians. Danish fleets 
attacked Finland in 1191 and 1202, Estonia in 1194 and 1197, ósel in 1206, and 
Prussia in 1210. These raids may have done some damage, and intimidated a few 
heathen for a while, but that was all. There were no territorial princes in those 
parts with whom permanent ties of vassalage could be created and in whose lands 
monks could be settled; no Danish missionaries or settlers were prepared to found 
independent outposts like Meinhard's at üxküll. And it may be doubted whether 
the conquest of the eastern Baltic came high on the king's list of priorities until 
after 1216. Before that the Danes were busy with the more rewarding task of 
winning control of the lands between the Elbe and Pomerania. Once the whole 
Baltic coast from Lübeck to Danzig acknowledged Valdemar II as overlord, it was 
time to think of annexing less accessible areas in the east. 


All this while, the idea of the crusade gained ground. Gregory VIII’s appeal for 
the reconquest of Jerusalem, Audita tremendi, inspired seven of the flower of the 
Danish nobility to make the journey to Palestine in 1191, and many had joined 
the north-German contingent which sailed in 1188. The Norwegian author of the 
work which describes the 1191 expedition (De profectione Danorum in 
Hierosolymam) puts into the mouth of Archbishop Absalon's brother Esbern a 
speech to the king and nobility which criticizes the sordid materialism of his own 
times and conquests undertaken for mere glory, and exhorts the Danes ‘to greater 
and more profitable contests’. ‘Let us be “partakers of the inheritance of the 


saints” and share in their labours’, he demanded,°? and in the end over a 
thousand were said to have responded to the appeal. Further contingents sailed in 
1197, 1216 and 1225. Meanwhile, the king and the archbishop were keeping an 
eye on Hartwig of Bremen and the Livonian mission, and wondering whether 
sordid materialism and the labours of the saints might be brought together, nearer 
home. 


They learned some useful lessons. In 1206 Valdemar II and Archbishop Andrew, 
Absalon's kinsman and successor, sailed to ósel with a well-prepared force, and 
forced the Estonian islanders to submit. They put up a timber fort, but no one 
volunteered to man it, and it had to be burnt down before they re-embarked. 
When the fleet sailed home, Andrew and Bishop Nicholas of Schleswig went south 
to Riga for the winter, and when they got back to Denmark they were evidently 
wiser in the techniques of subjugation: timber forts and summer cruises were not 
good enough. However, a claim had been staked: henceforward Valdemar 
regarded the Estonians, and perhaps the Livonians as well, as his by right. The 
fact that he did virtually nothing about it for twelve years, while Bishop Albert 
and the Sword-Brothers were steadily advancing into Estonia, made little 
difference to his claim; he controlled Lübeck and the western Baltic, and they 
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could do nothing without his permission. Saxo, who was still writing his history of 
the Danes at this time, was livening his narrative with far-fetched stories of how 
the king's forebears had populated Prussia and conquered the Dvina, the 
Estonians and the Finns; Innocent III was writing encouraging letters, and treating 
Valdemar as the favoured champion of the Church. 

In 1218 Honorius III promised Valdemar that he could annex as much land as 
he might conquer from the heathen, and in the same year Bishop Albert, alarmed 
at an invasion from Novgorod, went in person to beg the king to attack the 
Estonians. In 1219 he mobilized his fleet, joined forces with the Rugian navy and 
arrived off the north-Estonian coast with his archbishop, three bishops and Prince 
Wizlav of Rügen, Jaromar's successor. They landed in the one first-rate harbour of 
Lindinisse, in the coastal district of Revele, which was part of the land of Harria, 
and began building the fort which the Estonians called Tallinn, the Danes and 
Germans Reval, and the Russians Kolyvan. When the Estonians attacked, they 
were defeated with heavy losses, and, when the fort was ready, a garrison of 
knights, priests and bishops moved in and stayed behind when the king sailed 
home. The following year, the king returned with reinforcements and Dominican 
friars, and both Danes and Sword-Brothers harried and subjugated the northern 
Estonians, while King John of Sweden conquered the north-western coast (Rotala) 
and built a fort at Leal. The result was an ugly quarrel between the conquerors 
over jurisdiction, and an appeal to Rome. Henry of Livonia describes how the 
Danes went about putting up large crosses as tokens of their lordship, and 
distributed holy water to village headmen to sprinkle promiscuously over their 


people, while the German missionaries did their work conscientiously,9? but 
Henry was committed to Riga. The situation was simplified when the Swedes 
were pushed out of Leal by the Rotalians, and Valdemar closed Lübeck to 
Livonian crusaders; Bishop Albert had to surrender the whole of north Estonia to 
him (Harria, Vironia and Jerwia) as the price of opening Lübeck, and was only 
prevented by the intransigence of his burghers from handing over Livonia as well. 
The Sword-Brothers did him fealty for the lands they had conquered in southern 
Estonia. Sea-power had compensated Valdemar for the lack of other advantages. 
He had no military monks, no time for persistent campaigning in the east, and 
comparatively few would-be colonists to hold the land for him, but as long as he 
had command of the Baltic there was no getting rid of him. 

Several attempts were made, and, thanks to the king's unlucky kidnapping by a 
German prince in 1223-7, they almost succeeded. His garrison in Jerwia were 
caught and disembowelled by rebels, who are the governor's heart; a Novgorodian 
army besieged Reval for four weeks, and in 1225 the Sword-Brothers seized 
Harria and Vironia for a while. Reval fell to the Sword-Brothers in 1227, but was 
handed back by the Teutonic Knights at the treaty of Stensby in 1238, along with 
Harria and Vironia. The popes still expected Denmark to take the lead in the 
Northern crusade, and Denmark still had the largest naval resources; the only way 
of keeping Valdemar interested was to let him have his Estonian dependency. 


So he kept it; not by the diligence of his missionaries, not by the dedication and 
prowess of his garrison, not by the number and loyalty of his colonists, but 
because with some 200 ships at his disposal he was able to apply the requisite 
force at exactly the right moment, and outbid his rivals for papal approval. Much 
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of his territory was subjugated for him by Bishop Albert's men, and colonized by 
Saxon immigrants, many of whom were expelled after 1238 and replaced by more 
dependable men - also Holsteiners and Westphalians, for the most part. The new 
town of Reval was as German as Riga, and the continuation of the war against the 
‘heathen’ Russians east of the Neva was left to the association of vassal 
landowners, without much interference from Denmark. But, as long as the king's 
captain held Reval castle, his taxes could be collected and the proceeds of his 
large private estates were guaranteed. For this citadel commanded a spacious 
harbour on a rocky and treacherous coast, and sea-communications kept it safe 
when the hinterland was lost. Here were the arsenal, stables and treasury that 
constituted the heart of Danish rule; already by 1227 it contained a store of 400 
hauberks, and stabling for 250 war-horses and 200 hacks. Most of the arms and 
troops were in the ‘lesser castle’, where the captain lived; this was built in the 
south-western corner of the 'greater castle', containing the bishop's palace, the 
vassal's houses and the cathedral of St Mary - the cathedral gave the whole 
acropolis the name of ‘Domburg’. Below the walls, and across the moat lay the 
new town, the house of Dominicans, the Cistercian nunnery of St Michael, eight 
churches, two chapels, a leper-house, a hospital, guild-houses, bath-houses — all 
the amenities of a Christian city, ready to stand siege. Halfway along the road to 
Narva, which the besiegers would be using, stood the castle of Wesenburg 
(Rakvere), built by 1252; Narva was not successfully fortified until 1329. Only in 
these three places could burghers live together in safety. 


After Valdemar II had sorted out his difficulties with the Teutonic Knights, and 
his archbishop had settled with the Livonian bishops the boundaries of his new 
suffragan diocese of Reval, there still remained the question of how far the king's 
authority could be pushed towards the east, into the Vod country dominated by 
Novgorod. The papal legate got Valdemar to co-operate with the Teutonic Order 
in the anti-Russian crusade of 1240-42, and it appears that at first the king had 
hopes of winning at least a slice of Russia for himself. He sent his sons Abel and 
Canute to accompany his Estonian vassals on the campaign, and with them a fleet 


of men and women ‘to till the lands devastated by the Tartars, and settle them';?! 


according to Matthew Paris, these preparations led to a rumour that the Danes 
were about to invade England again. But the failure of the invasion kept the king's 
men to the west of the river Narva in future. 


In 1244, Valdemar's son Eric IV took the cross, and until 1254 there was hope 
at Rome that there would be another Danish push to the east. In the event, the 
Estonians were hard put to it to hold on to what they had gained, and the Danish 
fleets that sailed to Reval in 1268 and 1270 were needed to meet serious 
incursions by Russian and Lithuanian armies. Valdemar II’s successors had too 
much to occupy them at home for aggression into Russia; the once united 
monarchy was slowly disintegrating in conflicts between rival princes, kings, 
barons and bishops. They were content to remain absentee landlords of a fairly 
profitable colonial investment, and leave the problems of holding down and 
converting the indigenous Estonian population to local landlords and clergy. The 
combination of spiritual obligation and political opportunity which had produced 
the crusades of 1219 and 1220 were not to be repeated. 
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FINLAND 


Denmark was not the only country with a levy-fleet and an interest in the eastern 
Baltic. The Swedish kings had a similar system of mobilization, and their subjects 
had to face a much more dangerous threat from the sea. Denmark's eastward 
shipping and outermost province of Blekinge may have been preyed on, but the 
whole length of Sweden's coast was liable to devastation and pillage by enemies 
living directly across the water, a mere 150 miles away, with halfway anchorages 
off Gotland and the Áland islands. Curonians, Osilian Estonians and Karelian 
Finns had been plaguing these shores for some time before Swedish rulers began 
to embark on serious wars of conquest and retribution. 


It was suggested in chapter 1 that the balance of loss by piracy and profit by 
reprisal and trade was not so unequal that Swedish kings had much incentive to 
disturb it. The only three eastward expeditions in the twelfth century for which 
there is reliable evidence suggest that these kings were more interested in 
practising and profiting by piracy than in suppressing it. 

In 1142, according to the Novgorod Chronicle, ‘a prince of the Swedes with a 
bishop in sixty ships attacked merchants who were returning from overseas in 
three boats. They fought, and accomplished nothing, and they carried off three of 


their ships and they killed 150 of them'.9? This brush could have happened 
anywhere in the eastern Baltic. In 1164 the Swedes, with a fleet of fifty-five ships, 
tried to take the fort of Ladoga, but failed, and were routed by the prince of 
Novgorod on the Voronezhka; and in 1195 or 1196 they set out to assist Bishop 
Meinhard in Livonia, but followed the wind instead and ended up by pillaging 
Estonia, until the inhabitants bought them off with tribute. These were old- 
fashioned Viking raids, and the Swedes were not alone in making them: in 1186 
King Sverrir of Norway's brother Eric ran short of money, and *went to the Baltic 
to plunder heathen lands'. He plundered Rotala and the mouth of the Dvina, then 
sailed back to Gotland and captured two cogs from the Saxons and returned home 
with immense wealth. 


Later tradition has it that in about 115-60 a Swedish king, Eric ‘IX’, led a full- 
scale expedition into Finland which conquered and converted the country, and 
has since been known as the ‘first Finland crusade’. The story was told in the Vita 
Sancti Erici, ascribed to Bishop Israel Erlandsen of Vasteras, who died in 1328-9, 
and was associated with circles committed to missions and crusades; as it stands, 
it is an obvious literary construct, which cannot be accepted as historical. It tells 
how the king embarked for Finland with a Bishop Henry from Uppsala, and began 
his campaign by offering the people peace and the Christian faith. They refused, 
and attacked him; he defeated them in battle (after which he was found weeping 
because so many potential converts had been killed), and then preached to them 
again, with greater success; when he sailed back to Sweden he left behind a 


Christian community.9? The legend of Bishop Henry relates that after a short 
ministry he was axed to death by a convert; and at least it is certain that in the 
thirteenth century Eric and Henry were worshipped as the patron saints of 
Sweden and Finland respectively. But the legend is crusade propaganda, not fact. 
There is some reason to believe that King Eric did raid Finland, because 
Innocent III addressed a letter to his grandson, Eric X (1210-16), in which Finland 
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is referred to as ‘the land which your predecessors of famous memory snatched 


from the hands of the pagans';^ and some years earlier Alexander III had written 


to the Swedish archbishop and earl that he was distressed to hear that ‘the Finns 
always promise to obey the Christian faith whenever they are threatened by a 
hostile army, and eagerly ask for preachers and teachers of the law of Christ, and 
when the army retires they deny the faith, despise the preachers, and grievously 
persecute them’. If this is a reference to ‘St Eric's crusade’, it suggests that it was 
not the only one, and that all had failed; but the pope clearly expected further 
developments, and proposed that in future the Finns should be made to hand over 
their forts ‘if they have any’ or other securities for their good behaviour. However, 
there is no clear evidence that the king of the Swedes actually ruled any part of 
Finland before 1200. It was still an open country. 

When in 1209 Innocent III wrote to Archbishop Andrew of Lund thanking him 
for the news that ‘a certain land, called Finland... has lately been converted to the 


faith by the exertions of certain noble personages',9? it would appear that he 


refers to the raids undertaken in 1191 and 1202 by Danish fleets, or, rather, to 
missions established after them. The pope allowed Andrew to consecrate a bastard 
as bishop of the ‘new plantation’, since nobody else wanted the job. It was said to 
be more likely to entail martyrdom than earthly honours. Nevertheless, a 
community of Christians had been established among the Suomi (south-west 
Finns), and in 1215 there was a Finnish convert, Peter Kakuwalde, working as a 
priest among the Estonians. 

Denmark lost interest in Finland once territory had been gained in Estonia, and 
at the same time the Swedes stopped raiding the Estonians and began to show an 
interest in Finland. A number of Swedish peasants and landowners settled in the 
territory known as Satakunta, and joined the Suomi converts and priests as a 
Christian community under a bishop. This emigration was not the result of royal 
policy, but it was to have political consequences once attempts were made to 
extend Christianity beyond the limits of this original ‘Finland’ into the central 
lake-district. 


The motives of the Swedes who went into Suomi lands, and of the Suomi who 
accepted their faith and paid tithe to their bishop, can only be conjectured. That 

art of the country was fertile and temperate, and easily accessible, by way of the 
Aland Isles, to villagers in small boats. There was a harbour at Abo (Turku) where 
merchants of both nations might have settled, under the usual conditions of 
shared independence; the trades in fur and fish may have accounted for smaller 
settlements, at first seasonal, then permanent. The wilderness inland offered 
summer pasture for the herds of the immigrants, as well as hunting grounds for 
the Suomi. And the priests and later friars who went among the Finns may have 
been taking their only chance to get away from the excessively landowner- 
dominated churches of their homeland in Sweden; according to Archbishop 
Andrew, ‘there is no church established anywhere in the world which is so 


oppressed by the insolence of the people'96 — by the local freeholders, that is, who 
paid for the church-building and were allowed by law to treat the parish priest as 
their own hired man. Among the Finns, a priest might find martyrdom, but he 
would also find freedom. And the Suomi themselves had long been familiar with 
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the Swedes, and may have seen Swedish communities as desirable sources of 
profit which presented little obvious threat to their independence or prosperity; 
perhaps they even looked on them as a guarantee that there would be no more 
punitive raids by the king and his warriors. 

However, the Suomi were one people, the most agricultural of the Finns; the 
Tavastians were another, far less amenable to the Swedish way of life, and prone 
to supplement their gains by fur-trading with raids on the Karelian, Vod and 
Russian settlements of the eastern wilderness. As a result, the princes of Novgorod 
had built up connections with Vods and Karelians which by 1200 amounted to 
virtual overlordship, and resulted in an intermittent state of war between the 
Finnish nations. Were the Swedes to gain control of the Tavastians, they would 
find themselves committed to joining in this war; and they were already under 
attack from Karelian summer raiding parties, which put to sea on the north- 
eastern shores of the Bothnian Gulf and sailed southwards into the Swedish 
skerries. In 1227 Prince Yaroslav of Novgorod ‘sent priests to baptize the 


Karelians, and soon all the inhabitants were baptized’.°? This venture was 
followed by a corresponding mission to the Tavastians, undertaken by an 
Englishman, Bishop Thomas of Finland; but by 1237 Pope Gregory IX had been 
informed that the Tavastians had rejected Christianity, and called on all Christians 
to join a crusade against them. Both the Church and the Swedish king suddenly 
found it desirable to use force in order to maintain the balance of power and 
religion in Finland. 

Their first joint venture was the expedition of 1240, which was decisively 
defeated by Prince Alexander Nevsky of Novgorod at the confluence of the Neva 
and the Izhora. After that it must have seemed all the more urgent to bring the 
Tavastians into the Latin Church, and the arrival of the Dominican friars ensured 
that Gregory IX's appeal for a Tavastian crusade would not be forgotten. The 
friars were committed to missionary work, and were befriended by Bishop 
Thomas, by Archbishop Jarler of Uppsala, and by the rising magnate Birger 
Magnusson, a brother of the Earl Charles who had been killed by the heathen at 
ósel in 1220; thanks to this combination, King Eric XI, ‘the Lisper’, was persuaded 
to call out a full levy-fleet and sent it to Finland under Birger, his brother-in-law 
and now earl, in 1249. 


The story of the ‘second’ and ‘third’ Finnish crusades was told in a Swedish 


rhyme-chronicle called Erikskrónikan,9? which was written (probably between 
1322 and 1332) by an unidentified follower of one of Birger Jarl's grandsons. The 
author expresses the attitudes of the new knightly landowning class which 
dominated Sweden at the time, and these attitudes to a large extent correspond to 
those of the crusademinded European chivalry — always allowing for a dash of 
xenophobia and social realism. He believed in the crusading ideal, and had the 
greatest respect for the Teutonic Knights — ‘God’s knights’, to him; but when he 
describes the Finnish crusades it becomes apparent that he has simply 
superimposed the opposition ‘Christian-heathen’ on the opposition ‘us-the enemy’, 
and regards Tavastians, Karelians and Russians as promiscuously pagan. Birger 
Jarl took command of the 1249 expedition ‘because he wanted to increase his 
fame’; but it was assumed that God's reputation increased with the Earl’s. The 
effect of the Dominican mission on lay society at home seems merely to have 
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consisted of giving Sweden's enemies a new name. Erikskrónikan never refers to 
the expeditions of 1249 and 1292 as crusades, or implies that the participants 
expected full remission of sins for joining them; the author hopes that, by analogy 
with the Holy Wars of the Teutonic Knights, those who died will go to heaven, but 
the analogy is somewhat strained. It would appear that he, and the circle to which 
he belonged, were using the example of the crusade against the Balts as an 
encouragement to fight the Finns and Russians. In the narrative of the 1249 
expedition, the attractions of loot, adventure and spreading the faith are given 
equal weight. 


Their loud lament the ladies sang 

And hands most piteously wrang, 

And still rejoiced when out men rode 

To magnify the honour of God. 

And many an old ancestral sword 

That long the walls had cumbered 

Was snatched from the nails where it slumbered. 
Then down to the sea they went in their bands 
And each hailed the other, clasping hands, 
And many a lad was kissed by the shore 

That never was kissed in this world more... 


The heathen did gird themselves, for they 

Knew well that the Christians were coming their way 
To deal them destruction, and little cheer. 

To harbour the Christians did steer, 

And gilded prows uncountable there 


Made all the infidels to stare... 9? 


The harbour may have been Helsinki. There the Swedes landed and pushed 
upriver, driving the Finns before them. 


And well I trust, those men did win 
Gold and silver, and herds of kine. 
And off the Tavastian warriors run: 


The heathen lost — the Christians won...79 


And he who was fain to bow the knee 
And go to the font and a Christian be, 
They left him his life and goods to enjoy, 
To live at peace, without annoy, 

But the heathen who still denied Our Lord 
They gave him death for his reward. 

The Christians built a stronghold here 
And manned it with their kinsmen dear — 
A place Tavastehus they call 

Which did the heathen much appal; 
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They settled the land with Christian men 
And there I trust they will remain, 
And the land was turned to our belief 


Which gave the Russian king much grief.” 1 


So it did: not because the Tavastians had been subject to him, but because now 
they and the Suomi were under Swedish rule and were reinforced by castles at 
Åbo and Tavastehus. Novgorod and her Karelian allies would be liable to attack 
by combined armies of Swedes and western Finns. The Tavastians had gone 
raiding from the southern Finnish plateau down to the mouth of the Neva; if the 
Swedes built another fort there, they would be able to levy toll on all Russian and 
German merchants using the Gulf route to Novgorod, and drive a wedge between 
the city and the Karelians, who supplied a large proportion of her exports. If 
Swedish missionaries had their way, attempts would be made to win these 
Karelians from the Greek to the Latin faith and in 1257 Pope Alexander IV 
authorized the king of Sweden to conquer them. This was particularly annoying as 
the Karelian fur-traders were showing signs of independence - not only by driving 
out Norwegian tax collectors from Lapland (1271 onwards), but also by 
concluding separate treaties with German traders, which meant that they could 
supply furs direct to the Western market and bypass Novgorod. 


Prince Dmitri reaffirmed Russian supremacy by an invasion of Karelia in 1278; 
five years later, Swedish raiders were fighting the men of Ladoga on the Neva 
again. 1291 was a bad year for Novgorod - flood, frost, loss of grain and horses — 
and the following spring a party of adventurers went on a raid into Tavastia to 
restock; in reply, Birger Jarl's grandson, King Birger, launched the expedition of 
1292 which is known as the third Finnish crusade. The popes had authorized 
action against the Karelians, as disturbers of the Christian Finns, but only half the 
invasion force was directed against them (400 men, according to the Novgorod 
Chronicle); the other half went against the people living on the Izhora, a tributary 
of the Neva some seventy miles north of the city. Their leader was the largest 
landowner in Sweden, Tyrgils Knutsson, a relation of the king and bearer of the 
newfangled title of ‘marshal’. Neither war-band appears to have met with much 
success; but, before the marshal sailed home, he had laid the foundation of the 
third centre of Swedish power in Finland. 

On 4 March 1295 King Birger was able to announce to the traders of Lübeck 
and other Hanseatic towns that he had convened the Karelians to Christianity and 
*with an immense army and laborious preparations we have erected the castle of 
Viborg, to the honour of God and the glorious Virgin, both for the protection of 


our kingdom and for the safety and peace of sea-farers’.”* According to this 
document, that safety and peace had long been disturbed by Karelian pirates, who 
had not only robbed, but also flayed and disembowelled Christian prisoners of 
both sexes; in future, the Gulf would be open to all merchants free of toll, 
provided that they were not carrying arms to Novgorod, or that there were more 
than three Russian passengers to a ship. In other words, King Birger hoped to 
establish himself as the protector of the main north-east trade-route, and thus 
make himself indispensable both to the Russians and to the Germans. Supremacy 
in this crucial area would ensure that he held the upper hand in dealing both with 
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Hanseatic merchants in Swedish towns, and with Russo-Karelian fur-traders in the 
Far North. For the sake of justifying and legalizing the annexation, the king 
claimed the conversion of the infidel and the protection of persecuted Christians — 
even the unity of the Catholic faith — as his motives. 


The majority of Swedes can have derived little advantage from this conquest, 
although it was an escape for some small freeholders who were feeling the pinch 
of the new seigneurial landownership. These were the men who populated the 
southern coastlands in the period 1250-1300 and turned them into Nyland, or 
'new country. The profits, if any, of fighting in Finland went to the knights, 
bishops and magnates; the expenses were borne by their peasants. The 
commercial advantages that came from holding land along the main Novgorod 
trade-route are difficult to assess. Where they assume tangible form, in new 
markets and harbours, the king would seem to have been the chief gainer. 
Otherwise, it was a section of the nobility and clergy which benefited from the 
territorial annexation - in tithe, the cure of souls, and rent. The enterprise was 
essentially the work of a political elite and turned out to have side-benefits for 
larger and less favoured groups, including many of the Finns themselves. In 
bringing it about, the king and his advisers had to mobilize both summer levies 
and forces of occupation from a military class that had little experience in fighting 
overseas, and probably feared the risks of meeting *wild Finns' and Novgorodians 
in alien and treacherous country. 


These dismal and isolated struggles against starvation and smoke were 
endurable to professed monks trained in self-denial and discomfort, but the 
warriors who were fighting in Finland were not monks. They were used to their 
butter and beef, their fresh salmon, barley bread and unstinted beer; not for 
nothing were they called ‘food Swedes’ by the Finns on whom they were 
quartered. By this date the knights were hearing stories of the chivalry of 
Alexander the Great, King Arthur and Charlemagne, winning prizes at 
tournaments, and feasting on imported luxuries at the expense of ostentatious 
magnates. Those who wanted to leave home in search of redemption, to rid 
themselves of an unbearable load of sin, had little reason to go to Finland. The 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem was a more attractive and fashionable alternative. 
Monasteries would advance loans to would-be pilgrims on the security of their 
land; thus Gisli Petersson set out in 1259, the bishop of Linkóping went with a 
party of pilgrims in 1282; and in 1293 many took the cross at Uppsala in response 
to Pope Nicholas's appeal for crusaders to the Holy Land. Two landowners are 
known to have joined the Teutonic Knights. Karl Ulfsson was killed fighting in 
Livonia in 1260 or 1261, and much praised by the Eric-Chronicler for his 
Christian heroism; Johan Elofsson, brother of the pilgrim-saint Ingrid, appears as 
a Knight of the Order between 1281 and 1295. There were many reasons, both 
spiritual and material, for not fighting the king's war against the Russians and the 
Karelians. 


It was, therefore, all the more important to invest this war with a religious 
significance of its own. Hence the promotion of the cult of St Eric through the 
translation of his relics in 1257 and 1273, and the composition of his legend not 
long afterwards; in this just warrior, compounded from the English prototypes of 
Oswald, Ethelbert and Edmund, the Swedish clergy laid down a pattern for all 
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campaigners in Finland to follow. He had gone to war for the salvation of the 
souls of those whom he conquered, and had thereby won a glorious victory over 
sin. His bishop Henry, who lay buried at Nousiainen, north of Abo, had been 
murdered for trying to enforce the ecclesiastical penalty for homicide on a 
convert. Both the royal family and the prelates of Uppsala had thereby pledged 
themselves to the conversion of the Finns, and the fight must be continued by all 
devout Swedes. The papal bulls that authorized wars against the Tavastians and 
Karelians reinforced this tradition, and the papal rhetoric that construed 
Novgorodian raids as attacks on the Christian faith extended it to cover the 
gruelling frontier-wars of 1292 onwards. The Eric Chronicle was itself a statement 
of propaganda in this cause, and attempted against the evidence to prove that 
both knightly and religious values were upheld in fighting the Russians. 


Thus, from one side of Lake Ladoga: ‘God grant his heaven to those souls/Who 
suffered death in that dire slaughter.’ And from the other: ‘Grant rest, O Lord, in 
thy kingdom, to the souls of those who laid their heads at that fort for St Sophia's 


sake.'73 
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5 


THE THEOCRATIC EXPERIMENT, 
1200-1273 


POPES AND LEGATES 


The Lord gives proofs of his kindness towards his faithful servants by reserving for 
them enemies (whom he could destroy by his word alone) in order that they 
might come to the aid of the many who dwell near those enemies, for love of him, 
and that they might have a means of atonement and salvation by repaying to him 
something of what he did for them. 


Not an easy sentence to follow. It comes from the Bull, dated 12 September 1230, 
by which Pope Gregory IX authorized the Teutonic Knights to move into Prussia, 
and it will serve as a sample of the devious rhetoric through which the 
institutional master-mind of the crusading movement communicated with its 
agents. Bureaucracies have their jargons, and the eloquent Italian lawyers who 
formulated papal policy in the thirteenth century were presumably able to sleep 
the sounder for knowing that the chancery clerks would convey instructions in 
this rhythmical flow of officialese. It was a prosy counterpoint which linked day- 
to-day politics with the eternal truths of the faith. 


A comparison between these charters reveals the way in which the Curia 
worked its way towards each new Holy War by laying stereotype upon stereotype 
to form a paradigm. It went something like this: first, there are missionaries who 
‘spread the net of their preaching for a catch of barbarian souls’, so that ‘the 
trumpet of sacred eloquence resounds in the innermost recesses of the minds of 
those barbarians’, and ‘the fountain of the faith distributes its streams among 
various provinces deluded by idolatry’. Then, some barbarians join ‘the household 
of God' in the ‘new plantation of the faith’ and may be expected to become ‘equals 
in the love of good things, and harmonious in effective works’ with true believers. 
Sometimes, however, ‘the Beast rises up, swallowing the multitudes with his 
gaping mouth, confident that Jordan may flow into his jaws, against whom it is 
necessary that Christian people gird up their loins’, for ‘the heathen do rage’ and 
‘capture youths whom they wear out with continuous and horrifying labour, and 
immolate in demoniacal fires along with virgins crowned in mockery with 
flowers, and slay the old men, and slaughter the boys, some piercing with darts, 
some dashing against trees’. In that case, those ‘who take up arms against the 
barbarity of those pagans’ and ‘fight back with manful potency’, ‘protected by the 
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armour of God on the right hand and on the left’, at the behest of ‘the Apostolic 
See which is the general mother of all, and grants the shield of her protection at 
the request of believers', must bear in mind that 'the exercise of piety is the more 
strenuously to be pursued in such places, in order that the greater impiety may be 
prevented’, and they must exercise their ‘ministry’ of warfare so that the Church 
may spread 'into the place of their encampment, where they stretch the ropes of 
their tabernacles’, and they may ‘call the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the 
blind to the wedding-feast of the king of kings’ and ‘green shoots and reeds may 
spring up where formerly dwelt the owls’. 

By such language the crusade was generated and guided. It was not used simply 
for show. All over Europe there were men trained to respond to such words, and 
translate them into action, because they were committed by their professions, 
beliefs, and self-interest to do what the pope wanted. How the twelfth-century 
popes came to authorize the Northern crusade has already been described. After 
Alexander III, the Curia was increasingly concerned with North-East Europe, and 
under Innocent III (1198-1216) this concern took the form of intervening 
wherever possible in accordance with the theory of papal monarchy -the theory 
that as the vicar of Christ the pope had responsibility for the spiritual and political 
welfare of all mankind, and a duty to use both worldly and other-worldly powers 
to bring about the salvation of all men. Innocent’s successors continued to act 
according to this belief in the face of strong opposition by the emperors and 
certain kings; and, in spite of many proofs that the actual power of Rome was 
limited and inadequate, Honorius III (1216-27), Gregory IX (1227-41), Innocent 
IV (1243-54), Alexander IV (1254-61), Urban IV (1261-4) and Clement IV 
(1265-8) were all determined to regulate the Northern world, and ready to 
employ war, diplomacy, propaganda, administrative action, bargaining, blackmail 
and bribery to achieve their ends. The Northern crusade was one of their 
instruments, although it also served the interests of others, and could be put to 
use only by compromise and co-operation. The setting up of new governments 
modelled on hierocratic principles was another; for in societies founded on the 
indoctrination of newly converted innocents, and governed by monks and bishops, 
there was in theory a better chance of saving souls. 


The old-established churches of Scandinavia were better attuned to these 
policies than in previous centuries — less subservient to the wishes of their kings, 
more aware of the doctrine of ecclesiastical liberty. In the twelfth century, a 
French immigrant, Abbot William of Ebelholt, had been surprised at the way 
Danish churchmen actually respected the pope and handed over money without 
grumbling when he asked for it; but there were good reasons for this. In societies 
that still grudged the payment of tithe, and sometimes bullied and rejected their 
clergy, the papacy could represent freedom, justice and stability. In the newer 
colonial churches of the Wendish coast Rome also found servants. The 
archbishops of Bremen were no longer walking in fear of the great Saxon duke, 
since the old duchy had disintegrated in 1181. The bishop of Cammin, who 
governed the Pomeranian churches, was linked to the papacy by an exemption 
from intermediate ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Throughout the Baltic region, church 
courts had been established to regulate the discipline of the clergy and the morals 
of the laity, and, where canon law was respected, so was Rome, as the highest 
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court of appeal. In addition, the popes could count on the new orders of 
mendicant friars. Both Dominicans and Franciscans were well established in the 
North by 1250, and were entrusted with the duty of preaching and collecting for 
the crusades. 


Besides these local components of the great ecclesiastical machine, the pope 
could also make use of commissars sent out to bring the wishes of the centre 
direct to the periphery. Before the twelfth century, Roman legates had been sent 
to carry out restricted missions in specified provinces. By 1200 full power to 
represent the pope was being delegated to legati a latere, or cardinal-legates, who 
were entitled to continue functioning even after the death of the pope who had sent 
them. Favoured prelates could hope to become ‘perpetual legates’, with the power of 
deciding appeals from the highest provincial church courts, but it was the legates a 
latere who were ‘part of the body’ of the pope. They were co-ordinators, 
inspectors, reformers, judges, generals and ambassadors, and they were usually 
given particular instructions about the problems of the Northern crusade and the 
military Orders. Four of them made a deep impression on the Northern world in 
this period. 

There was William, cardinal bishop of Sabina, an Italian ex-papal notary, ex- 
Carthusian monk, Dominican sympathizer and bishop of Modena, who held 
legatine commissions in 1225-6, 1228-30 and 1234-42. There was the Cistercian 
Baldwin of Aulne, who functioned between 1231 and 1234, first as nuncio, then 
as full legate, and was sent to clean up Livonia. There was James Pantaleon, 
archdeacon of Liège, who reorganized Prussia in 1247 — 9. There was Albert 
Suerbeer, ex-archbishop of Armagh, legate to Russia and the Baltic countries in 
1246-50, and legate-archbishop of Riga from 1254 to 1273. When these men 
reached the Baltic, the pope himself was there; even kings and Teutonic Knights 
had to listen, and sometimes obey. It was no good pretending that they were ‘false 
legates with false Bulls', as the Sword-Brothers claimed of Baldwin of Aulne. They 
carried commissions which the papal bureaucracy confirmed in messages to the 
local authorities, and their coming was usually welcomed by all who had 
outstanding ecclesiastical or political business to settle. 


By these various instruments the papacy could, at times, get its way in the 
North-East as in other quarters of Europe — perhaps more so, given the way 
political and economic power was distributed. The popes could establish special 
protection over seafarers, pilgrims and merchants and humanize the law of wreck 
and salvage; could issue embargoes on the arms trade with pagans and Russians; 
discourage debt-peonage among the Rugians; divert tithe from  church- 
maintenance to the crusade, or books from old libraries to missions. These are a 
few random examples of Rome's intervention. In sum, they amount almost to a 
power of universal supervision, even if power was exercised mainly at the request 
of local authorities. 

At this point the reader may ask, ‘But were the popes really interested in what 
happened in North-East Europe?' Surely they had enough to do defending their 
own states in central Italy, fighting the emperor, maintaining church rights in the 
more civilized parts of Christendom, and taxing the more taxable? Surely the 
crusade against Islam had priority? 


The answer, I suggest, is that the popes were so deeply involved in their Italian 
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problems that they could not afford to ignore anything that affected those 
problems. The ‘propagation of the faith’ in the Baltic could not be left to itself, 
because the Germans most concerned in the enterprise, whether monks, 
merchants or princes, were all connected to Emperor Frederick by interest and 
lordship; and from 1236 to 1250 he was the foe. As more territory was converted 
to Christianity, new sources of papal revenue were created, in a century when the 
popes made financial demands on a much wider range of countries and 
institutions than ever before. New churches could mean new money, and fresh 
patronage, and it was not long before fee-paying litigants from these regions 
began appearing at the Curia and making contributions to the papal treasury — 
and, so, to the wars in Italy. Relations with the Greek Christians of northern 
Russia could not be left to arrangements between local interests, because, if these 
Russians could be made to give up their allegiance to the Eastern Church, the day 
when the leaders of that church submitted to Rome would be brought nearer, and 
an effective and Latin empire in the East would redress the balance between the 
papacy and the disobedient empire of the West. The religious filaments that led 
from Novgorod to Kiev led on from Kiev to Constantinople, and so connected with 
the struggle for power in the Mediterranean. The crusade against Islam still had 
priority. Honorius III expected the bishop of Riga to send money for the 
reconquest of Jerusalem, even before Livonia was subdued; it was conceded that 
the Northern crusades were second-best, cut-rate enterprises, for the benefit of 
penitents with limited resources. However, this very fact made them an essential 
part of the crusading movement; they filled a yawning gap between the means of 
most German crucesignati and the expense and labour of a passage to the Holy 
Land. 


For these reasons, the popes made a determined bid for power in the Baltic 
world between 1198 and 1268. Their concern showed itself most clearly in two 
ways: in their attempts to mould the conquered lands on theocratic lines, and in 
their attempts to coerce the Russians into adopting Latin Christianity. 


THE BATTLE FOR THE CONVERT 


Innocent III made it clear that, in the case of Livonia and all future crusading 
conquests, the bishop was to have supreme political and spiritual authority, and 
the monk-knights were to act as his agents and servants, keeping a third of the 
land and booty they captured for their own use. All conquered pagans were to be 
placed in the keeping of unarmed missionaries, and converts were to be given 
political liberty within the framework of a new theocratic state, where power 
would be exercised only in so far as it served the purposes of Christian law and 


teaching. In 1212 he claimed that Livonia had been ‘subjugated for us'./^ From 
1224 to 1234 his successors attempted, through their legates, to turn all or the 
greater part of this territory into a ‘land of St Peter’ — a state ruled by vassals of 
the papal see. 

But this programme was never realized in Livonia. The Sword Brothers were 
already taking more than their share of land and power before Bishop Albert died, 
and thereafter they became a terror to friend as well as foe. In 1234 Gregory IX 
was informed that, among their other misdeeds, they had recently killed a 
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hundred of the men enlisted by his legate to enforce papal policies, and that 


They had heaped the bodies into a pile, and had stuck one of the slain who had been too 
faithful to the Church on top of the other dead to represent the Lord Pope, and had 
subverted the Church by roundly refusing to allow the Master to hand them over for burial, 
so that, in due course, converts and others might come and behold this manner of spectacle, 
and the Brothers might thus be seen by converts, Russians, pagans and heretics to be greater 


than the Roman Church./9 


They had themselves enlisted those Russians and pagans to hold Dorpat for 
them against the bishop of Leal. They had killed 401 converts, beaten up the 
Cistercians of Dünamünde, pillaged the bishop's lands, prevented would-be 
Christians from receiving baptism from the bishop, and reduced others to slavery. 
In sum, they had done 40,500 marks’ worth of damage to their Christian 
neighbours and to the pope himself For such deeds, the Sword-Brothers were 
never effectively tried or punished, and the results of their unruliness could not be 
wiped out, even after the Teutonic Knights had replaced them. Livonia remained 
an inharmonious concert of Christian authorities, where the masters quarrelled 
and the servants groaned. 


In 1253, the see of Riga was raised to an archbishopric and given to Albert 
Suerbeer, who as legate and archbishop of Prussia had been fighting to reduce the 
power of the Order for the previous six years. He tried to continue the struggle in 
Livonia, but was unable to make headway on his own. 


In 1267 he went to the length of forming an alliance with a north German 
prince, Count Gunzelin of Schwerin, against both the heathen and the Teutonic 
Knights. He had seen his position of supreme spiritual authority in the east-Baltic 
region steadily undermined by the Order, and he evidently preferred to share his 
power with a lay advocatus of his own choosing than with a monastic Order. The 
allies prepared for war, but in the following year the Livonian master had to face 
a Novgorodian invasion under Alexander Nevsky's son Dmitri. Once he had saved 
the province from subjugation, he was able to use his influence with the Gotland 
merchants to rob Gunzelin of the recruits and sea transports he needed for his 
coup d'état. The count went home; the master arrested the archbishop, and 
released him only after he had promised not to appeal to Rome for redress, or 
oppose the Order in future. Suerbeer had been made archbishop and legate as a 
zealous champion of papal power, episcopal immunity and the rights of the 
convert; he ended his reign in 1273 as a spent force, unable to control either his 
castles or his chapter, let alone the Teutonic Knights. Riga remained a thorn in 
their side, but the archbishopric could no longer serve as the keystone of the 
edifice of papal power in the Baltic provinces. 


Prussia was made ‘St Peter's patrimony’ in 1234, but Innocent IV gave more to 
the Order than Gregory IX would have approved of. By the second half of the 
century, the Order was independent of two of the local bishops and controlled the 
third. It had imposed military service, labour service and legal jurisdiction on all 
converts, and would only grant political freedom as a privilege to a favoured elite. 
It aimed to keep two-thirds of any future conquests, and was accused of rejecting 
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all means of converting the heathen other than conquest in war and forcible 
baptism. Something had gone wrong. But it was not just a case of an unruly Order 
defying papal instructions, for neither the knight-brothers, nor the missions, nor 
the succeeding popes were able to keep to the pure doctrine of Innocent III; both 
local conditions and political realism at the Curia led to its modification. 

Innocent’s programme for Livonia had not solved the problem of how to 
maintain an unwelcome mission. He believed that force should be used only to 
protect it, and repudiated the old-fashioned idea of conversion at the point of the 
sword. But at Riga, and on the Vistula, the missions were situated among peoples 
for whom raiding and plundering were normal incidents in the annual routine. 
The choice for the missionary was either to dig in, surround himself by a stockade 
and a military escort, and hope that prospective converts would come to him (in 
which case, as Bishop Christian found in Prussia, progress would be extremely 
slow) or else to join in, take sides, offer weapons and military help along with 
baptism, and establish a lordship (in which case progress of a kind could be 
spectacular, as with Bishop Albert in Livonia). But, if the mission took the second 
course, there was little chance of a state run for the benefit of converts. Instead 
the convert became a recruit in a society organized for war, where the priority 
was victory rather than justice or indoctrination. 

Nevertheless, the Curia tried to ensure that in that kind of society the native 
populations enjoyed a measure of freedom. In 1225 the legate William of Sabina 
went round Livonia explaining to converts what their rights actually were, and to 
the Sword-Brothers how far they could go in exploiting their conquests. There 
were to be tithes, but no other taxes; the conquerors would have the power to 
judge, but not to impose ordeals or capital punishment; they could exact labour 
services but not to excess. Such was William's interpretation of the general 
instructions given him by Honorius III: ‘You are to preserve all those who have 
been brought to the faith under the special lordship of the Roman Church, and 


promise a measure of liberty to prospective converts.’”© This was reaffirmed by 
Gregory IX: ‘If any slaves, or any under the sway of other rulers shall accept 
baptism... you must get the weight of their servitude somewhat reduced, and 
secure for them the freedom to confess their sins, go to church, and hear mass.' In 
recommending this minimal programme, the Curia was supported by the self- 
interest of the ruling elites; if they were to maintain themselves against 
numerically superior pagan forces, they had to win the loyalty or at least the 
quiescence of their subjects. As Gregory IX wrote to William in 1239, *men signed 
with the mark of Christ must not be worse off than they were as limbs of the 
devil.77 

This was the lesson which the legate James drew from the rebellious state of 
the Prussian converts in the 1240s. He made the Order safeguard itself by 
conceding a ‘bill of rights’ to converts at Christburg in 1249. They were allowed 
to own freehold property, and bequeath it to near kinsfolk instead of letting it be 
taken by the tribe in default of male issue, as under paganism. They were to sell, 
buy, litigate and worship on a footing of equality with Germans and Poles. They 
were to be eligible for knighthood and priesthood. They were to be subsidized by 
the Order when they built their own churches. As a result, the conversion 
proceeded steadily until 1259. The knight-brothers gained allies among the 
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unconquered Balts, and the friars reported success in instructing would-be 
Christians. Churches were built inland, as well as along the rivers and coast. An 
attempt to establish an archbishopric in Prussia failed, but in 1251 a papal court 
at Lyon arranged a general settlement between the Order and the bishops so that 
all parties would, in future, be able to co-operate in the work of conversion 
without quarrelling over lines of demarcation. This was the last achievement of 
the former legate, William of Sabina. 


However, the rebellions of 1259 to 1263, and the twenty years' fight for 
survival that followed, put an end to the active intervention of papal legates on 
behalf of Prussian and Livonian converts. The result was that the Teutonic Order 
granted the Christburg liberties to a smaller number of Prussians than had 
originally been intended - only to the most loyal and powerful native families, not 
to whole tribes. For these favoured collaborators, Christianity brought great 
material advantages — property rights, rights of inheritance, freedom from tribal 
or communal discipline; and, if the conquered peoples were not better off under 
the Teutonic Knights, this was not simply because the knight-brothers wished to 
oppress them. As the wars dragged on, the real choice facing the Baltic nations 
was not between subjection to the Order and liberty but between two forms of 
dependence, either on the Order or on the Lithuanians. In either case, they had to 
fight or work for a military machine that was not greatly concerned about their 
souls. 


Therefore the papal attempt to supervise and regulate the conversion of the 
heathen in this corner of Europe was not successful. On the whole, baptism 
remained a consequence of defeat in battle, and admission to the Church meant 
subjection to the victors. Neither Livonia nor Prussia became a ‘land of St Peter’; 
but neither became the exclusive property of the Teutonic Order. What the popes 
had done to preserve the independence of the archbishopric of Riga and its 
suffragans, and to establish the Dominicans (at Chelmno, Elbing, Riga and Reval) 
and Franciscans (at Torun, Chelmno and Braunsberg) could not be undone. While 
these churches and houses remained active, the Order's treatment of its converts 
continued to be scrutinized and criticized. 


THE WAR ON THE SCHISMATICS 


Until about 1200 the differences between the rites and religious outlooks of the 
Eastern and Western Churches seem to have meant little in North-East Europe. 
They did not prevent marriages between the ruling dynasties of Russia, 
Scandinavia, Germany and Poland, or the coexistence of Orthodox and Latin 
churches in the mixed communities of Gotland and Novgorod. They did not 
prevent a Russian prince from allowing Canon Meinhard to set up his Latin 
mission on the lower Dvina. 

The expansion of this mission into a militant lordship first brought home the 
danger of expanding Roman Catholicism to the north Russians. Not only was 
Russian hegemony over the Letts and Estonians pushed aside by armed force, but, 
in addition, the Latin insistence that these peoples should pay tithe to the clergy 
of Riga made it impossible for Orthodox churches to take part in their conversion. 
However, there is no evidence that the Russian clergy had yet made much effort 
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to spread Christianity here, and the Riga priests justified their exclusiveness by 
sneering at their inactivity: to them, the Greek Church was 'always a sterile and 


unfruitful mother'.9? This lack of serious competition for converts meant that 
Bishop Albert and the Sword-Brothers had no immediate interest in turning their 
occasional wars with Russian princes into wars on the Eastern Church. The 
Russians were too valuable as customers, and too troublesome as invaders, to be 
antagonized more than was necessary; if they could be persuaded to keep away 
from the Letts and Estonians, Riga was content. Similarly, the Russian princes 
were more concerned with pursuing their own internal quarrels than with the loss 
of unreliable tributaries on their western frontiers — a loss made up by gains 
through trade with the newcomers. Neither side could afford to maintain a 
properly defended frontier. 


Meanwhile, Constantinople fell to Latin crusaders, and Innocent III attempted to 
impose his own authority and the Latin rite on the whole Eastern Church. He 
failed; but his successors were committed to following his example, especially on 
the western fringes of the Byzantine world, and where the see of Riga and the 
archbishopric of Novgorod shared a frontier. 


In 1222 Honorius III insisted that the Greek rite was not to be allowed in any 


lands controlled by Latins.”? In 1224 Dorpat was captured and made a Latin see, 
dedicated to St Peter, and the legate William of Sabina instructed the bishop to 
enter what he considered the promising mission field of Russia. Despite repeated 
invitations to turn Catholic, the Novgorodians were obdurate; in 1234 Prince 
Yaroslav devastated Dorpat, and then began obstructing the Latin mission in 
Finland. When William reappeared in 1237, as the agent of Gregory IX, he 
decided to use force rather than persuasion, and began organizing a crusade of 
Latin powers against Novgorod. 


It has been argued that he was encouraged by the irresistible advance of the 
Golden Horde of Mongols, which reached the Volga in 1236, and wound its way 
towards Novgorod throughout 1237 and early 1238. But this argument assumes 
that the Curia had a better knowledge of what was going to happen in the interior 
of Russia than the Russians had themselves. The complete unpreparedness of the 
central Russian princes in Vladimir and Riasan shows that they had no idea where 
the Horde was going; it might have turned south to Kiev at any moment, and the 
fact that it had got to within sixty-six miles of Novgorod before it did so was 
something that no one could have foreseen. As it was, Prince Alexander Nevsky 
was so unconcerned by the Mongols that he did nothing at all to meet them; 
according to the Novgorod Chronicler it was prayer that saved the city, not the 
prince. In 1239 it emerged that the Horde had turned south, and had left Russian 
territory; it was not until 1240 that Gregory's crusade got under way, with the 
Swedish raid up the Neva and the conquest of Izborsk and Pskov by the Danes and 
the Teutonic Order, and there it stopped. When Alexander Nevsky led his troops 
into Livonia in spring 1242, the boot was on the other foot: the Horde had 
penetrated far into Poland and Hungary, and the papacy was begging the 
Teutonic Order to come south and help resist its progress. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude that William of Sabina timed the crusades of 
1240-41 to coincide with the weakness of Novgorod; but this weakness was 
caused by the quarrels of Prince Alexander with other Russian princes, and with 
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his own subjects, who expelled him after he had defeated the Swedes. These 
dangers were more immediate than the incalculable menace of the Golden Horde, 
and they gave Gregory IX's plan at least a chance of success. The other factor in 
his favour was the desire both of the Teutonic Order and of King Valdemar II of 
Denmark to take over all or part of Livonia and Estonia after the collapse of the 
Sword-Brothers in 1237. Only the pope could dissolve that disreputable Order, 
and dispose of the lands it had occupied; by granting half of Estonia to Valdemar 
in 1238, and Livonia to the Teutonic Knights, he satisfied both parties and put 
them in his debt. Assistance given to his crusade against the Russians was 
evidently part of the deal, although neither could well afford it. The Order was 
fully committed to another Holy War in Prussia, and had barely enough knights to 
hold Livonia; Valdemar was more immediately concerned with restoring his 
authority in Estonia by disseising unreliable vassals than with pushing on to the 
east. 

However, the campaign began. The Swedes sailed up the Neva towards Ladoga, 
and were repulsed, in July 1240. In September, armies under the Teutonic Knights 
occupied Izborsk and Pskov. A friendly Russian governor was put in charge of 
Pskov, and early in 1241 the crusaders occupied Vod (Watland) and Ingria, the 
lands between Novgorod and the Finnish Gulf. Then the citizens recalled their 
prince, and the tables were turned. By the autumn of 1241, the invaders had been 
driven out of Vod; early in 1242 (according to the First Novgorod Chronicle), 


Prince Alexander occupied all the roads right up to Pskov, and he cleared Pskov, seized the 
Germans and Estonians, bound them in chains and sent them to be imprisoned in Novgorod; 
and he himself went against the Estonians. And when they came to their land, he let loose 
his whole force to provide for themselves... and the prince turned back to the lake [Peipus- 
Chud], and the Germans and Estonians went after them. Seeing this, Prince Alexander and 
all the men of Novgorod drew up their forces by the lake, at Uzmen, by the Raven's Rock; 
and the Germans and the Estonians rode at them, driving themselves like a wedge through 
their army. And there was a great slaughter of Germans and Estonians. And God, and St 
Sophia, and the Holy Martyrs Boris and Gleb, for whose sake the men of Novgorod shed 
their blood - by the great prayers of those saints - God helped Prince Alexander. And the 
Germans fell there, and the Estonians gave way, and they fought with them during the 
pursuit on the ice seven versts short of the Subol [north-western] shore. And there fell a 
countless number of Estonians, and 400 of the Germans, and they took fifty with their hands 
and they took them to Novgorod. And they fought on 5 April, on a Saturday, the 
commemoration day of the Holy Martyr Theodulos, to the glory of the Holy Mother of 


God.80 


The Livonian Rhyme-Chronicler saw it differently. He claimed that the Order 
had left only two knight-brothers to hold Pskov, and that Alexander triumphed by 
the lake because the Order's forces were outnumbered sixty to one and 
surrounded. Some of the Estonian contingent — from Dorpat, apparently, not from 
Danish Estonia — were lucky enough to get away, but the loss of life was not 
severe: twenty brothers were killed, and six were captured. It was a disaster 
because it meant the abandonment of Pskov - not because the Order was 
decimated, or because Novgorod was saved; by this time, the eastward offensive 
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THE LITHUANIAN CRUSADE, 
1283-1410 


So, by the end of the thirteenth century, the Baltic had become a Latin sea, and a 
new religious frontier had been drawn. The balance of Northern civilizations 
described in chapter 1 had been upset by new ideas, new settlers, new 
governments and new inventions, all drawn in by the rivers and seaways that 
connected this region with Western and Central Europe. The North Sea, the Rhine, 
the Elbe, the Oder and the Vistula had all contributed to this change, and would 
continue to supply men, wealth and innovations. But the new Baltic provinces 
were now pressing against the dense forest of the great eastern river-basins: the 
Niemen, the Dvina, and the rivers that feed lakes Chud, Ilmen and Ladoga. Here 
they met a natural barrier, as already described; here they also met resistant and 
alien societies that barred the way. The Novgorodian and Lithuanian empires 
were built on manpower and resources drawn from vast contributory areas, and 
applied with skill to the service of the state. In each case, the state was drawn 
towards the Baltic by the drainage of its forests and plains, and by the momentum 
of its trade along these waterways. The Latins could not be left to enjoy their 
conquests in peace, nor were they prepared to let the two upriver empires develop 
unmolested. There was a partly blind, partly organized increase of pressure on the 
frontiers from either side, and the Holy War continued. 


The next two chapters will describe in turn the attempts made by the Latin 
powers in the fourteenth century to revive and adapt the crusading ideal in the 
conflict of forces along the frontier: first, against the Lithuanians; then, against the 
Russians. No attempt will be made to give a full account of the wars and alliances 
of the Teutonic Order's Prussian state in this period, of the long-drawn-out quarrel 
with Poland, or relations with the Hanseatic League and Scandinavian princes. 
These matters affected the crusade, but deserve much fuller treatment than there 
is room for in this study. 


THE ROADS TO COLLISION, 1203-1309 


In 1283, according to the chronicler of the Teutonic Knights, Peter of Dusburg, 


the conquest of the Prussians ended and the war with the Lithuanians began.9? It 
was still going on when he was writing, in the 1320s, and would continue 
intermittently until the peace of Lake Melno in 1422, when the Order was 
compelled to surrender for good its claim to northern Lithuania and Samogitia. 
Moreover, Dusburg's opening date of 1283 is not entirely accurate: the Sword- 
Brothers of Riga had first crossed swords with the Lithuanians in 1203, and 
throughout the conquests of Livonia and Prussia there had been clashes with the 
same enemy. Thus, for over 200 years there was either war or rumours of war, 
with a power judged in some circles to be founded on a denial of the Christian 
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reinforcements skilled in combating the Teutonic Knights, and both the wealth 
and the technology of the Polish and Russian princes were pressed into his 
service. He fought for, and against, all the East European powers, involved them 
in his family quarrels, and allowed none of them to live in peace for long. They all 
tried to get the better of him, either by war or by offers of friendship, and 
sometimes he appeared to give way, either to superior force, or to diplomacy. 

In 1249 his brother went over to Prince Daniel of Galicia, while his nephew 
allied with the Teutonic Knights of Livonia and accepted baptism. ‘Now is the 
time for us to go and fight the pagans’, said Prince Daniel to the Poles, ‘for they 


are warring among themselves.9^ But Mindaugas sent to Riga, and opened 
negotiations that led to his own alliance with the Teutonic Order, and baptism. He 
made large grants of land to the knight-brothers, and appointed the Order his 
heir, should he die without surviving issue. He accepted a crown from Innocent 
IV, and invited German merchants and friars and settlers to enter his country. 
Continuing wars with Prince Daniel, the Tartars, Novgorod and the Poles and the 
continued disaffection of the Samogitians made the advantages of this German 
connection seem less apparent in 1260, and in the last years of his rule Mindaugas 
could not prevent his kinsmen from waging war on all his Christian neighbours 
indifferently. Lithuanian forces drove the knight-brothers out of Courland, 
Samogitia and Yatwingia, and penetrated to the mouth of the Dvina in 1263. 
There, Mindaugas's nephew Treniota (Troinat) defeated the knight-brothers and 
burghers of Riga in a moonlight battle, and went on to devastate all Prussia and 
Mazovia. The king's policy of intimidating or killing all his kinsmen had turned 
most of the survivors against him; his brother-in-law killed him the same year, 
and Treniota was killed in the bath-house the year after. 


Mindaugas's career followed the familiar pattern of ‘modernizing’ autocracy. 
His elimination of Lithuanian rivals, his importation of foreign ways, his use of 
foreign allies and his persistent aggrandizement of his country were policies that 
unified Lithuania, and left an indelible mark on Lithuanian society. Henceforward, 
his successors were to push their armies down all the great rivers that rose in the 
centre of their territory in order to construct a vast tributary system that absorbed 
the wealth of all the western Russian principalities. In the fourteenth century, the 
comparatively prosperous urban and manorial civilization of Pskov, Polotsk, 
Pinsk, Kiev and Volhynia-Galicia were yoked to the wooded heartlands of 
Lithuania proper and made to support a larger and larger military establishment: 
the grand-prince, his sons and vassal princes with their forts and retinues, the 
boyars and their retinues, the foreign technicians, and the court officials. The 
grand-prince rode round his own estates and his fortified towns at Trakai and 
Vilnius, secure in his ability to satisfy his princes with grants of conquered land, 
and in his personal control of the military machine. While he advertised his 
prowess and entertained his ruling class with herculean bouts of feasting and 
hunting (twelve hours eating a day, and a bag of a hundred bison, for example), 
his retainers were boarded out on the peasants, and his forts were manned by 
relays of recruits; in time of war, he or his kinsmen led rapid and well-equipped 
armies to the frontier, and then penetrated deep into hostile country and 
conducted battues which brought home every living thing, leaving not a house or 
crop behind them. The threat of these raids brought in a steady stream of silver, 
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wax and furs, but otherwise subject peoples were left to practise their trades and 
religions unmolested. Settlers of all races were brought in to develop the 
forestlands and increase the size and prosperity of Vilnius and the other princely 
strongholds. Success in war brought prosperity to the boyars, and a sharpened 
appetite for more; as consumers of wine, salt, sea-fish, woollens and fresh 
vegetables they greatly increased the volume of imports along rivers and caravan 
routes, and directed the attention of their rulers towards all the nearest sources of 
supply, either to trade with them or to annex them. 


From the point of view of the Teutonic Knights and their subjects, this 
expanding Lithuania was both good and bad. Good, because it provided a 
lucrative market up the Vistula, Niemen and Dvina for their home products and 
Baltic cargoes. In about 1275 Mindaugas's son Vaisvilkas (Voishelg) made some 
kind of trade agreement with the burghers and knight-brothers of Riga, and 
thereafter there is evidence of continual buying and selling between the two sides; 
the Lithuanians supplied furs, wax, honey and silver (from the Mongols, the price 
of slaves) and the Germans horses, salt, weapons, bread, cloth, cabbages, 
horseradish, onions and fruit. Such exchanges continued throughout the 
fourteenth century, in war and peace, and were largely conducted by German 
merchants benefiting from the favourable conditions established by the Hanseatic 
League in the west and the Golden Horde in the east. 

However, the military might of Lithuania was always a threat, as both the 
Order and the grand-princes were trying to absorb territory along the great river 
routes, and incorporate it into their colonial systems. Since Lithuanian raiders had 
reached the sea, both in Prussia and in Livonia, it was evidently possible to bring 
both areas under Lithuanian rule, and, as the empire expanded, the territories of 
the Teutonic Knights became a conspicuous exception to the prevailing order in 
Eastern Europe. Mindaugas's territory had occupied a rough circle, centred on 
Vilnius, with a radius of some 120 miles. A hundred years later, his descendant 
Algirdas dominated a huge semi-circle, radius over 400 miles to the south and 
east, with Poland and the Order's lands forming a segment to the west and north, 
still in close proximity to the grand-prince's homelands. Both systems had grown 
by absorbing tribes and principalities along their frontiers, and had come into 
competition over the conquest of Yatwingian, Samogitian, Curonian and 
Semigallian peoples. Even after this competition had been ended by the creation 
of the belt of devastation in the late thirteenth century, there was a chance that 
either might be able to muster sufficiently effective forces to capture the centre of 
the other's political system, and fall heir to the whole lot. 


Moreover, the grand-princes and warriors of Lithuania remained pagan. 
Mindaugas had accepted baptism but the Galician Chronicler was not impressed: 
‘this christening was only for appearances. Secretly he made sacrifices to the gods 
— to Nenadey, Telyavel, Diveriks the hare-god, and Meidein. When Mindaugas 
rode out into the field, and a hare ran across his path, then he would not go into 
the grove, nor dared he break a twig. He made sacrifices to his god, burnt corpses 


and conducted pagan rites in public.’®> Nevertheless, many of his subjects and 
kinsmen were displeased by his nominal conversion, and, according to the 
Livonian Rhyme-Chronicle, Treniota and the Samogitians sent to him at the end of 
his life and said, 
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The Samogitians sorrow for you and for your renown; now take their advice, and you will 
be the better for it... all that the Brothers have taught you since they turned you from your 
gods is a pack of lies. Your father was a great king, and in his day there was not his equal to 
be found; now do you want to make a yoke for yourself and your children, when you might 
live in freedom for evermore? You've been making a big mistake. If the Christians conquer 
the Samogitians, all your honour and wealth will be taken away; in the end, you and your 
children will become serfs. How hopelessly blind you are... If you want to be free of the 
Christians, then stand by the Samogitians, who are loyal to you; to this you must consent 


and turn away from Christianity... 86 


By the mid-thirteenth century, the Samogitians were being sandwiched between 
Livonia and Prussia. They became intensely suspicious both of the Teutonic 
Knights and of the Christian faith, and the grand-princes had to be more careful in 
future about which religion they professed. There were always inducements to 
become Christian, since most of their subjects were orthodox White Russians, and 
the popes showed a periodic interest in bringing them into the Latin fold by gifts 
and diplomatic persuasion; but as long as their power depended on Lithuanian 
horsemen they avoided committing themselves either to Greeks or to Latins. 
Although they never became high-priests of a public and official paganism that 
fulfilled the social and political functions of the Christian churches, the great 
princes avoided baptism however often their kinsmen and daughters took the 
plunge. As a result, their religion was viewed by outsiders as a sort of militant 
paganism; quite wrongly. 

Both Prussians and Lithuanians had numerous gods, personifying and regulating 
every aspect of life and death. The four mentioned above, in the passage quoted 
from the Galician Chronicle, will serve as a selection: a god of ill fortune, a 'far- 
spirit protecting the dead, a sky-ruler, and a goddess of the forest. When in 1258 
a force of Lithuanians was disappointed of the chance to loot a town, ‘they 
grieved and spat, shouting yanda, invoking their gods Andai and Diveriks and 


others,97 and both they and the Prussians were also reported to venerate 


Percunos, ruler of fire and lightning, Picollos, ruler of the underworld, and 
Potrimpo, god of rivers and springs. A seventeenth-century collector, Hartknoch, 
was able to list thirteen separate categories of minor gods, and folklore preserved 
details of what they were supposed to look like, although they were never 


worshipped in idol shape.98 


To keep this god-world and our world together, the Balts had developed public 
rituals of sacrifice, propitiation and rejoicing. It was the policy of their rulers to 
put themselves and their armies at the centre of these rituals, and to exploit the 
whole complex of belief and action by linking them with their political and 
military success. Supernatural powers were easily attributed to successful fighters. 
It was said of the Yatwingian captain Skomond that he *was a fortune-teller and a 
magician and quick as a wild beast’. The most successful devoted a sizeable 
proportion — perhaps a third — of their booty to ritual cremation, and publicly 
invoked the gods to join the feast of blood and fire. While his warriors consumed 
the ‘victory banquets’, the ruler was drawing strength from the whole range of 
what Christians called ‘heathendom’, from sun-worship to the practice of keeping 
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lucky snakes in the cow byre. When, like Algirdas in 1377, and Kestutis in 1382, 
he was cremated with immense piles of grave goods, and a whole stable of horses, 
he reaffirmed the reality of the kingdom of spirits (veles) in the sky, and ensured 
their blessing on his dynasty. When captured commanders of the Teutonic Order 
were burned alive or suffocated by smoke (as reported of Gerhard Rude in 1320, 
Henzel Neuenstein in 1365, and Marquard von Raschau in 1389), the inferiority 
of the Latin invader could be demonstrated in public. When doomed Lithuanian 
garrisons had themselves killed by their own wise woman rather than fall into 
Christian hands (as at Pillen (Pilenai) in 1336), the power of Lithuanians gods and 
ancestors to reward their servants after death was asserted in the extremest 


possible way.99 


It has been alleged since the thirteenth century that the Lithuanians were 
deterred from becoming Christians because of the brutality and greed of the 
Teutonic Knights. This view may have its merits, but it ignores the fact that the 
Lithuanian religion was successful in its own right. It was more successful than 
the similar religions of the Prussians and Letts, because the Lithuanian political 
system was more effective: each helped the other, and the Teutonic Knights could 
do little about either except contain them. Since the Lithuanians were not a small 
tribe, they could not be brought to the Church by intimidation or conquest. Since 
they were prosperous and well organized, the example of the neighbouring 
Christian peoples was not in itself seductive; the example of the Mongols was 
perhaps more to the point. Paganism allowed the Lithuanians to govern Latins, 
Greeks, Jews and Tartars impartially. If it was true that the Teutonic Order 
insisted on conversion by conquest, and by the subjugation of the convert, it 
hardly affected the issue of Lithuania's belief, since the Order failed to conquer in 
this case. When Grand-Prince Jogaila finally accepted baptism in 1386, he was 
moved by the prospect of winning the Polish kingdom, and of depriving the 
Teutonic Knights of their raison d'étre. The slow progress of the missionaries 
within Lithuania after 1386 suggests a deep-rooted and much-valued alternative 
religion which survived the baptism of the boyars. 

The Order and the Lithuanians were first brought into conflict because both 
wanted to exploit the same Lettish and Prussian peoples. This phase of their 
relations was brought to an end in the years before 1283, when the Order 
subjugated or drove out the easternmost Prussian peoples, and created a no- 
man's-and between their vassals and those of the grand-prince. During this 
period, Lithuanian expeditions broke into Livonia several times and won signal 
victories (over Master Otto von Lutterberg at Karki, near Sworbe, in 1270, and 
over Master Ernest von Feuchtwangen at Ascherade in 1279) and suffered signal 
defeats (on the Dubenaa in 1272, and at the new fort of Dunaburg in 1278) but 
were unable to stop the Order from consolidating its territory. However, the land 
frontier was vulnerable; the river Niemen flowed through it, and river-boats could 
carry an army. Only if the Niemen were controlled at least as far up as the 
confluence of the Viliya would Prussia be safe; and the security of Livonia 
depended on a similar push up the valley of the Dvina. So from 1283 to 1296 
there was a series of encounters along these rivers while each side tested the 
other's strength. The Livonian Knights managed to occupy Semigallia, and the 
Prussian Knights established two or three forts on the left bank of the Niemen and 
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destroyed a few Lithuanian forts on the right. The Lithuanians raided Courland 
and Samland, and provoked a brief Prussian rising in 1295. This war was not 
regarded as particularly critical by the grand-masters: there were no appeals for 
crusaders. 


Then in 1297-9 Grand-Prince Vytenis (Withen), great-great-grandson to 
Mindaugas, made an alliance with the burghers of Riga. He occupied Livonia, 
defeating and killing Master Bruno, and sent a diversionary raid to devastate 
central Prussia. The entire population of the new settlement of Strasburg 
(Brodnica) was massacred in 1298, and 250 captives were carried off in 1299. It 
was then that the knight-brothers realized that the future of their colonies was at 
stake, and they called on the grand-master and the German princes for a crusade. 
They had themselves conquered Prussia by a skilful use of the rivers, and they 
would need all their resources to prevent the operation being repeated: and the 
only land-route connecting Livonia and Prussia was the new coastal road from 
Memel to Courland that ran through a strip of country defenceless against 
Samogitian raids. 

But it was not as simple as that. Prussia was certainly under attack, and no 
doubt needed reinforcements. However, it was in Livonia that the Order was in 
real trouble, and the source of it lay not only in Grand-Prince Vytenis's raids, but 
also in the state of civil war which had developed between the knight-brothers, 
the archbishop, and the burghers of Riga. This was one of several great scandals 
in the history of the Order, and one of the biggest rows of the Middle Ages. It is 
worth investigating. 


Events had made Livonia into a pentarchy, where power was shared between 
the archbishop, his three bishops (of Courland, ósel, and Dorpat) and the Teutonic 
Knights. Both bishops and knight-brothers had enfeoffed secular vassals, who 
tended to form an increasingly independent class, and the archbishop had 
chartered a community of burghers at Riga which increased in size, wealth and 
power until it formed a further ruling authority. Competition both for land within 
the province and for shares of trade on the Dvina prevented their living together 
in harmony, and weakened the military organization, which was the 
responsibility of the knight-brothers. In 1290 Master Halt von Hohembach wrote 
to the Prussian master, who wanted him to co-operate in a winter-reysa, that ‘you 
should know that on six separate occasions this summer we have gone to the lords 
of this province and begged them most urgently for their help in sending out an 
expeditionary force'. And, after three days' pleading with the assembled province, 
he had been met with a blank refusal by all except the archbishop himself, who 
could only put 18 German knights and 300 natives in the field. ‘And on our part, 
the strength we can lead over the Dvina, including Courland, Estonia and the 


river lands, amounts as we reckon to 1800 men, both Germans and natives.'?0 


In the ensuing years, friction grew worse. Violence broke out when the 
archbishop went away and his burghers decided to build a weir upstream to 
prevent spring floods from drowning their property at Riga. The barrier would 
impede the pack-ice and let the water through, but it would also hinder river- 
boats and prove detrimental to the knight-brothers' lands and markets upriver. It 
also meant trespassing on the archbishop's own land, and it happened that the 
Order had been appointed to oversee his property while he was away. The knight- 
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the Livonian authorities co-operated. From 1300 to 1303 he made the Order give 
back what it had taken, and compensate its victims, without pressing charges. 
There was a lull in the quarrel, broken when Benedict XI sent a new archbishop to 
Riga, and an even more comprehensive indictment of the Order arrived at the 


Curia. This had to be answered, and from a document produced in mid 1306?? we 
hear the other side of the story. 


The knight-brothers claimed that they had merely been asserting rights granted 
to them by papal Bulls over the previous sixty years. It was the popes who had 
given them the lands and wealth they were accused of coveting so eagerly, and 
they had paid for them with their own blood — 200 knight-brothers and 2000 of 
their dependants had died in Courland alone, where the bishop was complaining 
about his shoes. The vacancy at Riga had given them the duty of looking after the 
archbishop's lands, and the archbishop's castle had been occupied as security for a 
loan to one of the archbishop's vassals. The misconduct they were accused of - 
which by now included burning their dead, killing their wounded, and witchcraft 
— was mere slander; and, as for obstructing missions, they had co-operated with 
the archbishop in building forty new churches. They had built the castle of Mittau 
in Semigallia at their own expense, and had waged war on the natives only after 
they had massacred the garrison; and the bishops and burghers had helped them 
in the war. They had only taken over the archbishop’s lands on the Dvina to 
protect the country against the Lithuanians, at the request of converts. It was true 


that they traded with the Lithuanians — a papal charter of 1257?? authorized them 
to do so — but not in time of war; whereas the burghers of Riga supplied these 
heathen with weapons and foodstuffs in both war and peace, and had actually 
formed a military alliance with them. As for their neglect of the task of 
conversion, let anyone ask a Livonian native ‘Do you believe in God?’, and he 
would reply, ‘I believe in God, in the holy virgin Mary, and in the teachings of 
Holy God and the Holy Roman Church, and in the catechism, like other true and 
good Christians.’ In any case, their record spoke for itself: over 100,000 Christians 
in Livonia, won for the Church in less than a century, while in Estonia, Russia, 
ósel and Semigallia, where the Knights had no power, there was nothing but 
apostasy, schism and paganism. 

This was not the end of the argument. However, it shows how tensions within 
the Order’s lands made it essential that the knight-brothers should continue, 
whenever possible, to carry out the task they had been sent there to perform: to 
fight and convert the heathen and the schismatic. Without papal approval, they 
would be unable to hold their own against their Christian neighbours, or keep out 
the Lithuanians; the only way to keep this approval was to press on with the 
crusade and attract from outside as many crusaders as possible to assist them, 
both to gain ground and to enhance their international standing. 


Two startling political events irrevocably committed the whole Order to the 
Lithuanian war. One was the fall of Acre in 1291, which made it impossible for 
the knight-brothers to continue fighting in the Holy Land, and led to the setting 
up of a new headquarters at Venice. Venice was the usual embarkation point for 
all Germans bound for the East, and was chosen in anticipation of a crusade of 
recovery; but the crusade never came. Meanwhile, the knight-brothers in Prussia 
did their best to divert more of the Order's resources to the North. Grand-Master 
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One objection came in the report sent in to the pope by a more impartial 


witness, the bishop of Olomouc.?? Neither the Lithuanians nor the Prussians, he 
pointed out, were harmless: they had inflicted grave damage on the Church in 
Poland, and the Polish churches ‘are walls next door to our own house, and when 
they catch fire we observe that our interests are clearly involved'. The princes of 
Germany were too divided among themselves to go to the assistance either of 
their own, frontier lands or of the Holy Land; if they were persuaded to set sail for 
Outremer they would leave their own country in danger. This was the ‘domino 
theory' of the time, and to those living within reach of Lithuanian armies it was 
more attractive than Humbert's argument that the heathen of the North were 
‘enervated’ and harmless. According to the Volhynian Chronicler's continuator, 
before the treaty of 1305 'the Lithuanians and Samogitians had done a great deal 
of harm to the Poles and had taken into captivity whole squadrons of Poles and 
Masurians, so that Poles were sold in Lithuania and White Russia for a grivna 
[four ounces of silver] or ten Lithuanian groshi, and the Lithuanians swapped 


them among themselves for horses and oxen.?? The Order had its own chronicle 
of Lithuanian raids to recount. 


Another objection lay in the attitude of Lithuanian princes to Christian 
missionaries. At times, they were tolerant and apparently sympathetic. Between 
1322 and 1324, Grand-Prince Vytenis's brother and successor, Gediminas, who 
had let his daughter be baptized for the sake of a Polish alliance, made several 
friendly overtures to Catholic powers. He sent letters to the friars, to the 
Hanseatic cities and to the pope, inviting settlers, merchants, artisans, soldiers 
and missionaries to enter his country and dwell there under his protection. He 
asked the pope to be his father, and expressed a great desire to live at peace with 
the Church. On the other hand, he remained entirely unconvinced by arguments 
in favour of Christianity, however mildly they were put, and, when papal 
emissaries finally asked him to join the Church, in November 1324, all he said 


was ‘May the devil baptize me!’!°° In the following January two Cistercian 


abbots!®! testified that Gediminas had since killed or enslaved over 8000 
Christians residing in or near his territory — and this at a time when he was at 
peace with the Teutonic Knights. His incipient conversion had been a sham; or, 
rather, a sensible diplomatic manoeuvre. The episode hardly demonstrated that 
warfare was a better method than preaching for securing conversions, but it did 
show that neither method was likely to have much effect on a powerful and 
intelligent heathen ruler. 


From the Order's point of view the strongest argument against the peaceable 
approach to conversion lay in their archive. They were there because papal Bulls 
had authorized them to fight the heathen and rule the convert, and because the 
whole of Scripture and the Fathers had been combed for texts and opinions that 
justified what they were doing. Tradition and the status quo were on their side, 
whatever the intellectuals might say. St Bernard had justified monastic 
knighthood, Gregory IX had sent them to Prussia, and the canonist Hostiensis had 
proved that the heathen had no right to liberty or independence: these were not 
names that could be brushed aside. Nor could the charters, the Rule and the 
treaties; nor could the blood and money that had been spent in the cause. If it 
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were objected that the Order had exceeded its documented rights and duties, by 
oppressing its partners and subjects, especially converts, it could be replied that 
there was a war to be won, and imposing discipline and even excessive labour- 
services on the whole Christian community was a necessary means of achieving 
this end. And in fact, from 1299 onwards, the knight-brothers in Livonia were 
evidently determined to put an end to the division of power within the province, 
and, by establishing themselves as the sovereign body over the whole territory, 
prevent the possibility of another civil war. If they were entitled to run a war- 
machine, it was their duty to run it as efficiently as possible — at least as 
efficiently as the grand-prince of Lithuania ran his, and it was not run on 
brotherly love. 


The flaws in these two sets of arguments are hardly worth pointing out; the 
arguments themselves are worth repeating because they are what people believed 
at the time, and help explain why they acted as they did. The Order's case may 
have been weak, but it satisfied thousands of crusaders who made the journey to 
Prussia in the course of the fourteenth century. 


It is surprising that the Order should have attracted more secular crusaders 
from a wider field in that century, after Prussia and Livonia were conquered, than 
in the thirteenth, when its life depended on such assistance. Part of the 
explanation is that there were many fewer crusades to the Near East; or, rather, 
that the doctrine of the crusading vow was still flourishing at a time when 
opportunities for its redemption in Palestine were few. There were collection 
boxes in every church, crusading taxes in every kingdom, regular reminders from 
the pulpit, and a continuous distribution of indulgences, letters of protection and 
special privileges. There was a great deal more planning and theorizing on the 
subject, now it became clear that the old ways of conducting crusades were 
inadequate. At the same time, continuous conventional wars in France and 
Germany meant that there were more professional and semi-professional fighting 
men than ever before; whenever there was a truce, or a treaty, these men had to 
face the question ‘Where next?’ The Teutonic Order made sure they came to 
Prussia, both by developing friendships with rulers and warriors in many different 
parts of Europe, and by offering their ‘guests’ all the advantages that went with 
the status of crusader. 


Some kings and princes bought shares of merit by making donations. These 
begin with the emperors, and include most of the kings of Europe, including 
Edward I and Edward III of England. They wanted to be regarded as crusaders, 
even if they never went on a crusade. Rulers were apt to find it expedient to take 
the cross, but inexpedient to fulfil the vow; a gift of any kind to a crusading order 
was one way out. A friendly act would do as well; thus in 1329, all the brother 
dukes of Silesia were admitted as confratres of the Order, in recognition of their 
hostility against the king of Poland. Such allies were bought for the time being; 
others were more or less wedded to the Order from birth, by family tradition or 
by the proximity of the Order's estates to their own. All the German kings and 
emperors held on to Swabia and the upper Rhine, and the strength of the Order in 
this area cemented the special relationship that Henry VI and Frederick II had 
begun. All the kings of Bohemia inherited the bond established by the crusading 
king Ottokar, they had the Order's bailiwick of Bohemia to remind them of it. 
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With Central and East European dynasts such as King John the Luxemburger (king 
of Bohemia 1310-46) and his son the emperor Charles IV (of Bohemia and 
Germany, 1347-78) the friendship was close and mutually profitable. These rulers 
made use of knight-brothers from the Order's convents in Germany, while the 
Order employed them and their subjects in Prussia. 


The first crusaders to arrive in Prussia at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, after a thirty-year interval, were Rhinelanders, under the count of 
Homberg. Their lands lay round the grand-master's private bailiwick of Coblenz, 
and their trip may be attributed to the influence of the Order as a local 
landowner. Rhineland princes were soon afterwards much involved in the wars of 
the Valois and Edward III, and in the enterprises of John of Luxemburg, and 
through this network of interests the habit spread. Bohemians reached Prussia in 
1323, Alsatians in 1324, Englishmen and Walloons in 1329, Austrians and 
Frenchmen in 1336, Bavarians and Hollanders in 1337, Hungarians and 
Burgundians in 1344, and in the second half of the century Occitanians, Scots and 
Italians. 


The leader of the fashion was Kingjohn of Bohemia, who made three 
expeditions to Prussia and brought many lesser princes in his train. He went in 
1328-9 partly in order to strengthen his claim to the kingdom of Poland by 
helping the Order against the reigning Polish ruler Wladyslaw Lokietek; but he 
also believed in what the Order stood for. As he put it in the preamble to one of 
his charters, 


their praiseworthy state and their memorable holiness of life and worship attract us; they 
suffer heavy and unbearable labours and expenses for the extension of the orthodox faith, 
and have made themselves into an unbreakable wall to defend the faith against the 
Lithuanians and their partisans, whoever they may be - pestilential enemies of Christ! — as 
we have seen ourself; every day they expose themselves fearlessly to danger and death, 


hemmed in, divided, hopelessly slaughtered and afflicted! 102 


That was how the brothers liked to see themselves; it was a help if such a 
personage as King John made a public affirmation in favour of this view. In 1328 
he had brought the French poet Guillaume de Machaut in his retinue; Guillaume's 


references to the conquest and conversion of Lithuanian mescreans!0? were the 


sort of publicity the Order needed, and could have reached a wide audience. In 
1341 the dying grand-master Dietrich von Altenburg consigned the Order to 
John's protection; the king was nearly blind, he had very little land or money to 
spare, and his own subjects had rejected him, but his reputation as a knight was 
so high that such an association was bound to encourage similar enthusiasts to 
make the journey to Prussia. 


Duke Henry of Lancaster, Edward IIls cousin, was one of these; he took 
advantage of the truce in the French war to set out for Prussia, but there was no 
sommer-reysa in the year he chose, 1352, and he redeemed his vow when he got to 
Stettin. His grandson, Henry, Earl of Derby, later Henry IV, made two expeditions 
to Prussia, in 1390 and 1392, and the detailed account of what he spent on these 
trips brings out the enormous financial saving made by the Order on the military 
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service provided by such magnates. Between August 1390 and April 1391 Henry 
maintained a retinue of thirteen knights, eighteen squires, three heralds, ten 
miners and engineers, six minstrels and sixty other ranks — about 100 in all, with 
perhaps fifty more volunteers. He spent a total of £4360, or 13,000 Prussian 
marks (more than the Order was to pay for the whole isle of Gotland), and, of 
this, £564 went on wages and over £400 on gifts. In 1392 he spent £239 in six 
weeks. He received presents and entertainment, but these were not worth 
anything like what he handed out; he was a big spender for the honour of his 
father, John of Gaunt, and his cousin King Richard II. He had his silver and his 
kitchen ware made locally, to the tune of £75, and he hired boats, horses, and 
waggons to carry his stuff. His father had to help him with the payments, but the 


Lancaster estates could afford it.!0^ 

The disadvantage of this system was that princes sometimes tried to use their 
association to advance their own political interests through the Order, or else 
demanded a say in how the fighting was to be conducted. The first was not a 
serious threat, since it could be averted or mitigated by bargaining, but the 
second was: a prince who brought 500 knights with him, as did the margrave of 
Meissen in 1391, could hardly be ignored if he had views on what the marshal of 
the Order ought to be doing, but the conditions of the Lithuanian war left no 
room at all for mistakes. If it was too wet, or too cold, there could be no 
campaign, however many crowned heads were strutting impatiently round the 
yard at Marienburg castle; yet some of them would always be prepared to chance 
it, and court disaster. Wigand of Marburg relates how in 1378 von Kniprode went 
on a Winter-reysa ‘in honour’ of the duke of Lorraine, who had just arrived with 
seventy knights. This campaign was a success, but, when the duke of Austria and 
the count of Cleves arrived, a little later, he was obliged to lay on a special raid 
for them in early December, which was really no more than a week's safari to give 


them a chance to accomplish their vows before Christmas.!°° But ‘big names’ 
were worth the trouble. 

In attracting ordinary knights to Prussia, the Order relied both on the example 
of the princes, and on direct family ties within the regions covered by the German 
bailiwicks. Not just the landgrave, the margrave and the counts, but the whole 
military class of the area drained by the tributaries of the upper Elbe — Thuringia, 
Meissen and the Vogtland — was more-or-less closely concerned in it. This group 
provided nine grand-masters, an innumerable body of knight-brothers, and 


continuous donations.!°° If such knights wanted to give alms, or perform corporal 
acts of mercy, the three local hospitals of the Order gave them their chance; if 
their younger sons had to be provided for honourably, and their own church- 
patronage was inadequate, the local convent was the place to apply for admission 
as a priest-brother. If they wanted to migrate, the grand-master could offer them 
land; the Pleissenland provided the Order's most powerful family of lay vassals in 
Prussia, the von Stange, who had built their own settlement at Stangenburg, near 
Christburg, in 1285. If they wanted to crusade, Prussia was the obvious target. In 
a complex of relationships such as this, the bailiwick became a spiritual sponge, 
soaking up all the gentry had to give through the many orifices that led to 
atonement. It was the same at the confluence of the Main and the Rhine: Nassau, 
Falkenstein and Katzenellenbogen were so honeycombed with commanderies that 
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local society automatically banked its contrition with the Order. In other areas — 
in the Breisgau, for example, and in Silesia and northern Switzerland - the 
Teutonic Order's place was taken by the Hospitallers, and until 1309 the Templars 
rivalled it in Brunswick and Halberstadt; but where the Order was well 
established it had the advantage over other religious houses by providing such a 
variety of routes to atonement. 

In recruiting the plebeian crusader the Order relied mainly on the well-to-do, 
who could bring paid retinues, and partly on the general availability of the 
crusading vow as a means of atonement. To take an early example, in 1252 the 
count of Holstein sacked the city of Schleswig, and some of his troops broke into 
the church. This was by no means unusual in Scandinavian warfare, but, when 
one of the Holsteiners fell dead for no apparent cause, his companion, a 
crossbowman, was stricken with remorse. He went to the bishop, and swore that 


he would go to Prussia as a crusader and never fire a bolt at a Christian again.!°7 


Such moments of contrition must have accounted for many of the rank and file 
present on the Order's reysen; they were there because they needed that particular 
kind of war to pay off their debt to God, and this was the nearest theatre of 
operations. 

Others went in for vicarious atonement. The burgher Lutbert of Rostock made a 
will in 1267 by which his property and a half-share in his ship were bequeathed 
to his son Jordan. If Jordan wanted to get the whole ship, he was obliged to make 
a voyage to Prussia or Livonia to obtain remission for his father's sins; and, if he 
preferred not to go, he must sell even the half-share he had, and use the money to 


pay someone else.108 The plain penitents were encouraged to enlist in units 
directly under the command of the knight-brothers. The first regulations for such 
men were issued in 1292, and were based on the usages by which the Templars 
governed their native auxiliaries, the Turcopoles. In Germany they were called 
Knechte, or squires, and they could enlist either in caritate or for pay. In either 
case, they came under the same strict discipline as the knight-brothers themselves, 
living in the convent apart from their wives and incurring penance and correction 
for any breach of rules. On admission they had to swear loyalty and obedience, 
and promise not to go outside without leave or ever visit taverns; and, above all, 
none was to shed blood unless ordered to. Those in caritate had to trim their hair 
and beards like the knight-brothers, and got an honorarium of two bezants for 


their first year, rising to four if they stayed on.10? 


By this means the Order could skim off the cream of the more indigent 
crusaders, and make sure that their poverty was not allowed to hinder their 
military efficiency. If they were not needed in war they could be found war duties 
in any convent, and they would earn their remission in either role. On the march 
they were expected to act as an advance guard, and as flankers, and in battle they 
formed up round the baggage under the marshal's standard while the knight- 
brothers charged. Like the half-brothers, who did the manual work, they were not 
actually members of the Order, but they were essential to its military 
performance. 

Thus Prussia provided crusaders of all ranks with opportunities for effective 
military service. Why they went there depended on who they were. It would be 
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idle to claim that all or most of them were high-minded champions of 
Christendom, risking their lives for God's forgiveness. When Froissart pointed out 
that ‘men-at-arms cannot live on pardons, nor do they pay much attention to them 
except at the point of death', he knew what he was talking about, and, indeed, the 
grand-masters were known to stimulate interest in their war by offers of wages to 
those who took the cross. At the same time, nobody seems to have made a fortune 
out of fighting the Lithuanians, and most appear to have given more than they 
got. The forty English knights who decided in 1349 to build a castle and chapel 


on the Lithuanian frontier, to receive converts and deter the heathen,!!° may 
have been misguided, but they can hardly have been cynical profiteers. A hostile 
poet, Heinrich de Teichner, dismissed the Praussenvart as a waste of resources 
better spent at home. 


WARS AND POLITICS, 1304-1409 


With the help of the crusaders, the Order began to gain ground. The new arrivals 
of 1304 took part in the winter-reysa early in 1305. They rode to the Niemen, 
devastated the territory round Grodno, and camped opposite Gediminas’s new 
fort, displaying their banner from dawn to noon as an act of provocation. Under 
the banner, the count of Homberg and the other crusaders were ceremonially 
knighted by the commander of Brandenburg. Next year they destroyed the town 
by the stronghold of Grodno, and made an unsuccessful attempt on the fort with 
100 brothers and 6000 knights. More crusaders arrived in 1307, with the new 
Prussian master, Henry von Plotzke, and in the following years the Lithuanians of 
Carsovia submitted and their three forts were destroyed. There were retaliatory 
raids into Prussia in 1308 and 1311, but on the last Vytenis was defeated at 
Woplauken (near Rastenburg), and the pressure on his Niemen lands never 
relaxed. One raid penetrated over fifty miles into enemy territory, reaching 
Salcininkai, just south of Vilnius; others probed every territory along the 
Lithuanian border, and they were sent out every year from 1313 to 1320. 


Gediminas, grand-prince since his brother’s death in 1315, then prepared his 
knock-out blow. In 1322, instead of replying directly to the Prussian sommer-reysa, 
he sent a force to devastate the bishopric of Dorpat in Livonia, and opened 
negotiations with the pope, the king of Poland and the burghers of Riga — all, for 
different reasons, then at odds with the Order. The early weeks of 1323 were 
intensely cold, and the crusaders were unable to set out on a winter-reysa. While 
Gediminas’s brother David, now prince of Pskov, kept the Livonians busy by 
invading Estonia, the main Lithuanian army went on an unopposed expedition 
down to the mouth of the Niemen and took the town of Memel. In August he 
devastated Samland, in September Dobrzyn; in October the Order sent to Vilnius 
and concluded a truce. It was estimated that the Lithuanians had killed or 
captured 20,000 Christians in the previous year and a half. 

The Order made an alliance with Novgorod, reopened hostilities along the 
frontier with the help of a new batch of crusaders, and began six new castles to 
secure the interior of Prussia. The new grand-master, Werner von Orseln, arrested 
Gediminas’s envoy and persuaded John XXII to issue a crusading Bull offering full 
remission of sins to all who fought Russians, Tartars and heathens during the next 
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three years (20 June 1325). Gediminas replied by invading the Order's allies, 
Brandenburg and Mazovia, in concert with King Wladyslaw of Poland, and then in 
1329 the city of Riga summoned him to Livonia to help them overthrow the 
knight-brothers. The result was another breakthrough by the Lithuanians in the 
north; but, while Gediminas stripped the interior, the Livonian master, Eberhard 
Monheim, laid siege to Riga, which fell the following year, and Grand-Master von 
Orseln led a large force of crusaders, including King John of Bohemia, on a 
sommer-reysa against Poland. With Riga in its power, the Order could hold out 
against Gediminas and retaliate against Lithuania from the north; in the south, 
King Wladyslaw was forced to make peace in 1332, and the knight-brothers were 
safe for ten years. That is, they were secure enough to carry on the frontier war of 
devastation, siege, castle-building and ambush, both from Livonia and from 
Prussia, without suffering any massive breakthrough by enemy forces. Gediminas 
even signed a peace with Livonia in 1338. 

By the end of this phase, both sides were again preparing for total war. 
Gediminas was dead and his son Algirdas became ruler of Pskov, so that Livonia 
was once more threatened all along her frontier. The grand-master was authorized 
to conquer the whole of Eastern Europe by the emperor Lewis; the Prussian 
knight-brothers began to construct three military highways into Lithuania, 
summoned more crusaders from Germany, and were reinforced by the king of 
Bohemia's son, Margrave Charles of Moravia. In 1342 Algirdas and the Pskovians 
invaded Livonia, got as far down the Dvina as üxküll, and were held and counter- 
attacked by a combined force of Livonians and Estonians; but the following year 
the Estonian peasantry revolted against their landlords, the king of Denmark's 
vassals, and the Livonian master Burchard von Dreileben had to send for a 
reinforcement of 630 Prussian brothers to help suppress the rising. Civil war 
between Gediminas's sons prevented the Lithuanians from taking immediate 
advantage of this crisis, but, once Algirdas and his brother Kestutis had gained 
control of Vilnius, in 1345, they launched the big attack. That year, Grand-Master 
Ludolf Kónig was unable to stop the Lithuanians ravaging Samland, and went mad 
with grief when the crusaders blamed him for the disaster; for the invaders then 
turned north, crossed the Dvina not far from Riga, and ravaged central Livonia, 
returning home with 600 prisoners. There was a further raid into Samland in 
1346, launched as soon as Grand-Master Dusmer's defensive patrol had gone off 
duty, and in 1347 two more invasions under Kestutis and his brother Narimont 
which pushed southwards into Barthia. By this time the number of captives driven 
from Prussia into Lithuania was being reckoned in thousands, and the frontier lay 
open; if the raids had continued, the knight-brothers might well have been forced 
to submit. 

However, they were saved by an annus mirabilis of victories in 1348, and by the 
Black Death. The victories were secured by 'preventive strikes' into Lithuania; 
crusaders had arrived from England and France, and the marshal and Grand- 
Commander von Kniprode were able to lead out a destructive winter-reysa which 
defeated a Russo-Lithuanian pursuing force by the frozen river Strawen, east of 
the Niemen. Meanwhile, master von Hercke of Livonia ravaged and depopulated 
the northern district of Samogitia, round Siaulai, and reinforced his defences 
south of the Dvina. A sommer-reysa by Grand-Master Dusmer brought back 1500 
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baptized prisoners from Welun (Veliuona) on the Niemen to settle in Prussia, and 
the Lithuanians were unable to retaliate until 1352. By then, the plague had 
weakened both sides, and the Lithuanians' opportunity for pressing home the 
incursions of 1345-7 had passed. Algirdas and Kestutis still meant to conquer the 
Order's lands, but Winrich von Kniprode was now grand-master and was prepared 
to hold his own. 


He spent his thirty-one years of office strengthening his frontier and home 
commanderies with new and rebuilt castles, recruiting more and more crusaders, 
particularly from Western Europe, and maintaining constant pressure on the 
defences of Lithuania. His large investment in masonry and entertainment has 
been described as symptomatic of his Order's inward corruption, and he has been 
blamed for turning the crusade into a cruel chivalric entertainment. But von 
Kniprode was a realist; he was only putting into practice the military lessons he 
had learnt as marshal and grand-commander of Prussia in the 1340s. He was 
fighting a war of attrition in which he had two advantages: a more advanced 
technique of siegecraft and fortification, and a reserve of unpaid military 
manpower. His enemy had greater resources, spread over a vast area, and could 
inflict proportionally greater damage on the Order than the Order could inflict on 
Lithuania, provided his armies got through the wilderness that separated the two 
powers. This had happened often enough in the past, and it happened again early 
in von Kniprode's grand-mastership: from 1352 to 1354 the Lithuanians reached 
the Frische Haff and devastated Warmia, only thirty miles from Marienburg, and 
in 1356 they destroyed seventeen villages near Allenstein (Olsztyn). Therefore the 
ways in had to be blocked; the Niemen had to be cleared of Lithuanian forts up to 
the confluence with the Viliya, and the Masurian lakes had to be studded with 
castles wherever they could be bypassed. This would leave a no-man's-land of 
about ninety miles' breadth between the Lithuanian forts on the upper Niemen 
and the safeguarded Prussian region. No large invasion force could hope to get 
through the bogs and forest which filled that area; therefore the Order could 
concentrate its energies on the lower Niemen and raid either northwards into 
Samogitia, or eastwards into Lithuania proper. The object of these raids was to 
extend the no-man's-and as far as possible, by depopulating or at least 
devastating the countryside, and to keep Lithuanian armies pinned down in their 
own territories. 


Von Kniprode was also extremely successful in weakening his enemies through 
diplomacy. The alliance of the Poles and Lithuanians, and the continuing 
independence of the archbishop of Riga and his suffragans, had endangered the 
Order in the past, and had to be provided against. King Casimir of Poland made 
peace with Lithuania in 1357, and in 1350 a papal award confirmed the 
archbishop in possession of the whole city of Riga apart from the castle. 
Nevertheless, von Kniprode managed to prevent active co-operation between 
Poles and Lithuanians, mainly by keeping up alliances with the Polish dukes, who 
were opposed to the increasing power of King Casimir; and in 1366, by the peace 
of Danzig, he brought about an agreement between the Livonian brothers and the 
archbishop of Riga which gave the brothers the right to exact military services 
from the citizens. 


The Lithuanian princes attempted to outmanoeuvre him. In 1358 Kestutis sent 
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to the emperor, Charles IV, offering to accept baptism provided that the Order 
hand back all the lands it had conquered from him and his brothers, but Charles 
was too deeply committed to the Order to take the offer seriously. Divisions 
within the Lithuanian dynasty gave von Kniprode the opportunity of effective 
countermeasures. In 1365 he won over a son of Kestutis, and had him baptized 
with great rejoicing at Marienburg, and from 1380 he was allied with Jogaila, the 
son of Algirdas (died in 1377) and fought with him against Kestutis. He was quite 
prepared to deal with his enemies amicably when anything could be gained by it 
— as when in 1372 he made a treaty involving the exchange of prisoners with 
Algirdas and Kestutis, and in 1379 concluded a ten years' truce with Kestutis. He 
knew this old pagan very well, as he had been fighting him since the 1340s, and 
had held him prisoner at Marienburg for eight months in 1361. Bargaining with 
God's enemies was risky, since the Holy War was theoretically unending, but it 
could be defended as the only way of winning that war; in any case, von Kniprode 
could hardly forswear a weapon used so astutely by the other side. 


Von Kniprode's success made his grand-mastership the golden age of the Order 
in Prussia, and his contemporaries in Livonia, masters von Hercke, Vietinghof and 
Vrimersheim, benefited accordingly, since the wars on the Niemen meant that 
their main enemy had one hand tied. They were able to stabilize their south- 
eastern frontier with new castles, and conduct raids deep into Samogitia from the 
north, often in concert with their Prussian brothers. In 1346 Grand-Master 
Dusmer had loaned them the 19,000 marks they needed for the purchase of 
Estonia from the king of Denmark, and von Kniprode did not press for repayment; 
after 1376 he let them off with a quarter of what they owed. Their incursions into 
Pskov, Polotsk, and Lithuania were of more use to him than their money. 


Only once after 1356 were the enemy able to penetrate Livonia to within easy 
reach of Riga (in 1361); and only once was the interior of Prussia threatened by a 
raid down the Niemen. On this last occasion, in 1370, Kestutis was caught at 
Rudau in Samland and forced to retreat after a bloody battle which cost the lives 
of twenty-six of the brothers, including Marshal Henning Schindekopf. By the time 
von Kniprode died, in 1382, Kestutis had launched his final incursion, which got 
as far as Tapiau (Gvardeysk), twenty-five miles east of Königsberg; but that 
summer the Order's troops occupied Trakai, fourteen miles west of Vilnius, and 
Vilnius itself was taken by the Order's ally Jogaila, who was supposed to be on 
the point of baptism. Kestutis surrendered to his nephew, and was murdered in 
August. The interminable crusade against the Lithuanians appeared to be drawing 
to a close. 


Under von Kniprode's successors, this illusion of triumph was threatened by two 
developments. The first was the introduction of cannon, used on the winter-reysa 
of 1381 by the Order, and given to Jogaila as a present during the detente of the 
following year. These heavy ‘bombards’ could only be transported long distances 
by water, which meant that the power upriver had the advantage of the power 
downriver when it came to sieges; the Lithuanians could get their cannon to the 
Order's forts quicker than the Order could haul its cannon to Lithuania. In 1384, 
when Jogaila and Witold (Vytautas), his cousin, were again at war with the 
Order, Grand-Master Zóllner von Rothenstein spent the summer building a new 
brick castle called Marienwerder, on the site of Kaunas. When he had gone home, 
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Witold said to Jogaila, ‘You have the land, you have the people; bring up the guns 
and we shall take it in no time with our army.’ Jogaila said, ‘Perhaps the master 
will attack us.’ ‘Not within a month’, replied his cousin. ‘He will not be able to; 


and meanwhile we shall get what we want.’!!! Marienwerder fell after six weeks, 
as it happened, even though the garrison had a cannon of their own, which was so 
well handled that it shattered the counterweight of one of the old-fashioned 
Lithuanian ballistas ‘like an egg’. Zóllner could do nothing. The following year he 
found himself opposed at a crossing of the Viliya by Prince Skirgaila (Jogaila’s 
brother) ‘with innumerable bombards’, and in 1388 he was repulsed from 
Skirgaila’s fort on the lower Viliya by artillery. The great sommer-reysa of 1390 to 
Vilnius, which included Henry Bolingbroke, earl of Derby, and lasted eleven 
weeks, only managed to take one of the outlying forts of the city; while Jogaila 
recaptured Grodno, before relief could arrive, that same year. 

The other development was Jogaila’s breach with the Order in 1383 (when he 
became convinced that Zóllner meant to divide Lithuania between him and 
Witold), and his election to the throne of Poland in 1385. This coup did not 
produce a Polish-Lithuanian super-power, since the rulers of the two countries 
pursued separate and often antagonistic policies for the next fifty years at least, 
but it resulted in the baptism of the leading Lithuanian nobles; Jogaila’s own 
baptism (as Wladyslaw IV) did revive Polish hopes of regaining territory lost to 
the Order, and enabled the Poles to reopen the offensive against the Order which 
had been suspended by Casimir III. By 1392 Witold had come to terms with 
Wladyslaw, who let him keep the lands of his father, Kestutis, including Vilnius. 
The Order could only continue its crusade against Lithuania by ignoring the fact 
that its ruler was a baptized Christian, who professed to be baptizing his subjects. 

At the same time, the old quarrel with Riga broke out once more. Archbishop 
John IV left the city for Liibeck and appealed to the pope and King Sigismund of 
Bohemia for protection. The Order seized his castles, and Sigismund occupied the 
Order’s land within his kingdom; the master of Livonia, Wennemar Hasenkamp 
von Briiggeneye, was summoned to the Curia to answer the archbishop’s charges. 


Under grand-masters Conrad von Wallenrod (1391-3) and Conrad von 
Jungingen (1393-1407) the Order responded to these reversals of fortune by a 
policy of territorial expansion. Since the old frontier was now inadequate, it was 
decided to push it out as far as possible, both by war and by purchase. Between 
1390 and 1395 the Order bought the duchies of Dobryzn and Opole, on 
Wladyslaw’s northern and south-western frontier, from the dukes who owned 
them, and between 1400 and 1402 the whole of Brandenburg Neumark, which 
hemmed him in to the north-west. Repeated campaigns against Lithuania by 
larger and larger armies, which included both crusaders and mercenaries, 
convinced Witold that it was worth buying off the Order to avoid becoming 
dependent on his cousin, and in 1398 he agreed at Sallynwerder to surrender his 
rights over Samogitia in return for a ‘perpetual peace’ and a strip of wilderness 
west of the lower Niemen. 

The boyars of Samogitia were not a party to this transaction, and were still 
unbaptized. Campaigns against them continued for the rest of Conrad von 
Jungingen’s grand-mastership, sometimes with the help of Witold and sometimes 
not, but in 1406 they submitted, and the following year applied for permission to 
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live under the town law of Prussia — in vain. Wladyslaw had been placated by the 
return of Dobryzn, and for three years he, Witold and the Order co-operated 
against the newly risen power of Muscovy. Grand-Master Conrad von Jungingen's 
brother Ulrich succeeded him at a time when it appeared that only the schismatic 
Russians were left to fight. 

However, neither Poland nor Lithuania had relinquished its hopes of regaining 
its lost lands, and the rulers of both countries were aware that the price of the 
Wallenrod-Jungingen expansion had been discontent with the Order's rule within 
Prussia. Burghers and kingly vassals were expressing discontent with war taxation 
and military service, and crusaders had been in short supply since 1396, when the 
prospect of fighting the Turks had diverted French, English and German knights 
from the Lithuanian front to the crusade of Nicopolis. In 1409 the Samogitians 
revolted, with the support of their former prince, and Grand-Master Ulrich 
retaliated against Poland by reoccupying Dobrzyn and harrying Mazovia. This 
action was in accordance with the policy stated by his brother in a letter to the 
German electors in 1397; all who gave aid to the heathen would be treated as 


enemies of the Order.!!2 But were Samogitians still heathen? And, if so, what had 
the Order been doing in their country for the last decade? That August, 
Wladyslaw and Witold combined to produce a public manifesto against their 
common enemy. In it they stated that the Samogitians were laudable converts, 
whom they had themselves baptized, while the native Prussians were still semi- 
pagan after nearly 200 years of rule by the Teutonic Knights. They claimed that 
the brothers were not interested in conversion, only in aggrandizement at the 
expense of their neighbours; unless God stopped them, they would subjugate all 


the princes in the world.!!? 

This rhetoric prepared the way for a combined Polish-Lithuanian invasion with 
an army strong enough to overcome any forces the Order could send against it. 
From this point, the character of the war changed. It was no longer a fight against 
the heathen pursued by a strategy that involved the seizure of land from Christian 
neighbours: it became a war waged by Poland and Lithuania for the reconquest of 
lands the Order had taken. It was pursued both in the field and by an intellectual 
assault on the concept and function of monastic knighthood. 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS 


The war against pagan Lithuania has been described as a war of attrition, but this 
gives little idea of how it was conducted. Since it lasted for more than a hundred 
years, during which both combatants grew steadily richer and more powerful, 
neither the Order nor the heathen can be said to have achieved the aim of a war 
of attrition. There was some kind of fighting almost every year from 1283 to 
1406, vast expenditure of labour and money, and a continuous record of atrocities 
and devastation: both war-machines were effective enough to leave the enemy's 
resources undestroyed. 

To explain this paradox, it is necessary to look at the geography of the region. 
At this period, as was pointed out in chapter 1, most of it was covered by a dense 
deciduous forest, reaching from the Baltic coast to the Beresina, and from the 
Pripet marches to the Dvina. In the middle of this area, on the upper Niemen, 
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Viliya, and upper Dvina, the Lithuanians and their Russian tributaries had cleared 
enough land to support sizeable populations; but this still left a belt of uncleared 
land, almost 100 miles wide, between them and the Order's settled zones in 
Prussia and Livonia. Within this belt, the going was very tough: not only trees, 
undergrowth and the thickets left as bege or barriers all round Samogitia, but also 
marsh, bog, lake and the innumerable tributaries of the great rivers, presented 
problems of logistics and transport which medieval armies were ill equipped to 
solve. There survives a compilation of routes between Prussia and Lithuania (Die 


Littauischen Wegeberichte, made 1348-1402)!!4 which gives a clear picture of the 
difficulties. For example, if you had got to Betygala, near the upper Dubysa, 
which flows into the Niemen from Samogitia, and you wanted to proceed to 
Vandziogala, north of Kaunas, twenty-one miles as the crow flies, thirty-five by 
modern by-roads, the following route (twenty-seven miles) was offered: first there 
was a damerow, or patch of scrubland, with a track; then a great wood where you 
had to clear your way (rumen); then there was a heath; then another wood, ‘the 
length of a crossbow shot, and there you have to clear your way too’; then a 
heath; then another wood (more trail-blazing for over three miles). That was on 
the edge of the true Wiltnisse: the route from the Prussian lowlands to the upper 
Niemen crossed the middle of it. One way which was found by a native Prussian 
scout was described in a letter that was copied into the Wegeberichte, and dated 
from Insterburg (Chernyakhovsk) on the Pregolya. It begins, 


Dear Lord Marshal, 

Take notice in your wisdom that by God's grace Gedutte and his company have got back 
in safety and have completed everything you sent us to carry out and have marked the way 
so far as 4⁄2 miles this side of the Niemen, along a route that crosses the Niemen and leads 


straight into the country. 115 


They had travelled a distance of less than seventy miles as the crow flies, in 
nine stages, each marked by a 'night-camp' at the end of a day's journey; and 
these were experienced rangers, carrying out a mission as quickly as possible. 
They reported that they had 'found a lot of peoples and a lot of houses in the 
waste', and alternative routes listed in the Wegebericbte suggests that there was no 
lack of ‘good and secret’ tracks, if only people knew where they were; but nothing 
like a public road that could be used by armies and merchants. Knights who left 
the track, or failed to travel in parties, were sure to be killed or die of starvation; 
armies were constantly getting lost or failing to make contact with the enemy. A 
good day's journey through the Wiltnisse was about twelve miles; it took a week to 
get from Kaunas to Vilnius (fifty-five miles apart as the crow flies), four days from 
Merkine to Trakai (forty-three miles), six days from Trakai to Traby (fifty-two 
miles). Only the Niemen and the Dvina provided sure methods of bulk transport 
through these forest zones, and both rivers were often used in support of military 
operations — for bringing up supplies, bricks, siege-machines, horses, 
reinforcements — but there were still problems. The upper Dvina is a fairly rapid 
river in places, running between steep banks, and therefore river-borne armies 
had a hard pull upstream: only once did the Livonians get to Polotsk by water. 
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The southern tributaries that flowed from Lithuania were short and shallow. The 
Niemen is remarkably placid and winding. So extravagant were its meanders that 
it was said in the fifteenth century that boatmen could spend a day going round 
one of these bends and light their evening fire by walking a short distance over to 


the embers left in yesterday's camp.!!Ó Progress this slow would not matter when 
there was a castle to be built, or when, as before 1283, the enemy was only a few 
miles away, but it became a severe handicap when a campaign had to be fought a 
long way up- or downriver; and weather conditions made speed essential. Both 
Prussians and Lithuanians kept prams and longboats on the Niemen, and 
sometimes they raided and fought in them; they were essential for keeping the 
Order's castles above Tilsit (Sovetsk) supplied; but it was not practicable to float 
large invasion forces to the mouth or headwaters of the river within the 'real time' 
available to summer campaigners. Short-cuts were sometimes found: thus in 1376 
the commander of Balga had six-man boats built on the banks of the Niemen 
when he got there by the overland route, and in 1393 the marshal carried his 
boats thirty-six miles on waggons. But these stratagems were only ways of cutting 
down a marginal difference between two very slow and cumbersome ways of 
travelling. On the whole, the mounted expedition guided by expert woodsmen 
(leitzlute) remained the only effective way of getting into enemy territory where 
there were tracks; while, where there were none, one could only go on foot. 


The climate placed further restrictions on such expeditions. Then as now, the 
region was liable to heavy rains and heavy snowfalls, and, since there were no 
roads, the effect of either was to make movement impossible. Sheer cold made it 
impossible for the Order to invade Lithuania in the winter of 1322-3; the common 
soldiers fell dead on the march, and many of the fruit-trees that had been planted 
in Livonia and Prussia never recovered. In February 1376 the snow was so deep 
that a Livonian expedition had to ride out in single file, and that March the 
Lithuanians lost a thousand horses from hardship. In other years, as in 1387, the 
snow lay so thick that no one attempted to get through. But a *weak winter' was 
even worse: unless the ground froze — 120 days of frost is the modern average - it 
would not support men or horses, and there could be no fighting. The rain swelled 
the rivers and soaked the soil. When the snow melted, and the ice broke up on the 
rivers (any time during March and April), communications were again impossible, 
and autumn rainfall could be intolerably heavy. However eager the enemies were 
to fight each other, they were always apt to be kept apart by the weather. Thus in 
1394 Duke Philip of Burgundy wrote to the grand-master asking whether there 
would be a reysa the following year, and Conrad von Jungingen had to write 
back, 


we cannot offer any consolation or certain hope in a matter of this kind to the glorious lord 
himself, or to any man living, because it is impossible to provide a truthful forecast of future 
contingencies, especially since on our expeditions we are obliged to go across great waters 
and vast solitudes by dangerous ways... on account of which they frequently depend on 


God's will and disposition, and also on the weather, 117 


There were only two sets of weather conditions which would allow serious 
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campaigning, and neither could be expected to last for more than two months at 
the outside. One was a ‘hard’ or ‘good’ winter: not too cold for a man to relieve 
himself in the open air, or too snowy for riding, but just sharp enough to congeal 
the bogs, harden the ground and freeze over the rivers. As in 1364, for example: 
"This year winter was hard, and it lasted three months, so that we had several 


good reysen...'119 The other set of favourable conditions was provided by a hot 
sun and drying winds, so that land and water transport could be used in 
combination. This could happen any time from April to October, or not at all, and 
was unlikely to last for more than a month. In both cases, a sudden change in the 
weather could prove disastrous. Floods in summer or thawing ice in winter could 
trap an army without hope of relief, as when King Wladyslaw III of Poland was 
caught between two swollen lakes at Mazowsze in August 1332, or when the 
thawing of the Strawen made it impossible for the fleeing Lithuanians to escape 
from Marshal von Kniprode in February 1348. The effect of these risks was to 
confine all large-scale operations to areas along the Niemen and Dvina, where 
there were tried and tested escape-routes, and where warfare took the form of 
siege and castle-building. It was also prudent, when more ambitious invasions 
were attempted, to split up the invading army into detachments so as to reduce 
the chances of disaster. This was grasped from an early date by the Order, which 
had fewer men to lose. 


Different weathers and seasons imposed different types of campaign on the 
belligerents. The winter-reysa had to be a rapid foray of some 200-2000 men, 
carrying both rations and fodder at the back of their saddles; the object was to 
loot, devastate and depopulate a given area as quickly as possible. On reaching 
enemy territory, they would put up simple cabins, or maia, to store their 
provisions and plunder, then spread out and do all the damage they could without 
taking or building forts, or spending long enough to invite a serious counter- 
attack. After each day's plunder they would return to headquarters and camp for 
the night, moving on the next day. A good winter-reysa had to arrive without 
warning, and retire before the enemy could mobilize or the weather changed. 
Hermann of Wartberg records one such success in 1378: the Livonians went into 
Lithuania in February, stayed there for nine suwalky (overnight camps) and came 


back with 531 head of cattle and 723 horses.!!? Meanwhile the Prussians also had 
una bona reisa, according to Wigand of Marburg, and returned with 100 prisoners. 
There were usually two winter-reysen, one in December, one in January or 
February, leaving a gap for the Christmas festivities, when the seven-hour day left 
too little time for raiding. This, at any rate, was the custom of the Teutonic 
Knights, who appear to have campaigned in winter more regularly than the 
Lithuanians, perhaps because their bases were nearer the Baltic coast and less 
snow-bound than the Lithuanian heartlands. The Lithuanians did make great 
winter incursions, notably in 1322-3, when the cold was too great for the Order 
to attack Lithuania, and in 1356, 1370 and 1382 under Kestutis, but for the most 
part they seem to have calculated that their frontier garrisons were likely to do 
more harm to the raiders than they would inflict on the Order by going out 
themselves. Like Nicholas I, they put their trust in generals Janvier and Février. 


The sommer-reysa was usually a bigger affair, when the masters of Prussia and 
Livonia mobilized all their resources for a full hervart (offensive expedition), and 
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the grand-prince set out with a karias (large army) of boyars, castellans and their 
levies. It was usually intended to secure new ground by destroying an enemy fort 
or building a new one in enemy territory, but it always involved devastation, 
plunder and harassment as well, and was sometimes preceded by smaller 
incursions intended to ‘soften up’ and impoverish the area round the fort marked 
out for attack. The Order's marshal appears to have collected reports on the 
enemy's state of readiness, and to have made his plans accordingly; thus in the 
Wegeberichte there is information about places forty miles to the east of Grodno 
(Dubitshki, Vasilishki, Zheludok and Volkovisk), which ‘lie thirty-six, forty-five 
and fifty-four miles apart from each other, and are full of arable estates, and they 


report that no armed force has yet been to that part of the country. !?? And, when 
von Kniprode went to besiege Kaunas in 1362, he was acting on the reports of a 
reconnaisance made the previous year. 

Since there was always a wilderness to cross, the summer campaigners had to 
carry their food with them, as in winter, and in 1365 von Kniprode insisted on a 
full month's supply for every man. However, they could expect to find grass for 
their horses on the march, and the routes marked by the letzlute went through 
places where there was ‘good water and fodder’. Even if no forts were taken, there 
would always be hauls of people and animals; as in 1376, when Kestutis returned 
from the Pregolya with fifty mares and sixty stallions from the stud farm at 
Insterburg and 900 prisoners, and in 1378, when the commander of Ragnit 
carried off forty waggon-loads of spoil from Samogitia. However, the quest for 
plunder could sometimes go too far. In September 1314, Marshal Henry of Prussia 
pushed over 100 miles east of Grodno to Novogrudok, leaving his loaves and 
packhorses at maia along the return route, and discovered that the castellan of 
Grodno, Gediminas's brother David, had swooped on them before he could reach 
them; his troops had to eat their own horses, and any herbs and roots they could 


find, on the way back to Prussia, and many died of starvation. !?! 


It was always safer to raid lands adjacent to the Dvina and the Niemen, within 
reach of river-boats, castles and bailey-bridges, and it was here that most of the 
fighting took place. Each side was trying to hold (in the case of the Dvina) or gain 
(in the case of the Niemen) a stretch of river that could be fortified and garrisoned 
SO as to serve as a reliable entry into enemy country beyond the wilderness. This 
meant lavishing more and more resources on territory that had little intrinsic 
value and could not be properly settled or cleared for as long as hostilities lasted. 
Raids into fertile country, if successful, did something to replenish the supplies of 
men and material that were constantly being reduced by sieges and castle- 
building along the rivers and frontiers, but for most of the fourteenth century this 
served to prolong, rather than conclude, the fighting. It was only after von 
Kniprode had managed to win control of the Niemen up to the confluence of 
Kaunas that one side gained a definite advantage, and could begin continuous 
raiding with a view to winning and holding the homelands of the other; and even 
then the advantage was to some extent counterbalanced by the introduction of 
cannon. The process took so long - ninety-three years to advance from Ragnit to 
Kaunas, a distance of seventy-five miles as the crow flies — because the armies 
were wearing themselves out on the terrain, rather than annihilating each other, 
and were constantly drawing strength from expanding economies a long way 
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since they acted as guides and auxiliaries to the Order's reysen, their dirty deeds 
were recorded with approval. Murdering Lithuanians in their bath-houses, or at 
their feasts, or in bed, was reckoned sport. Since the strutere knew all the secret 
paths, and often went on foot, creeping up to villages through the forest, no 
settled community was safe from them. 

On the other hand, the warriors tended to develop a certain consideration for 
each other as the century wore on. In theory, it was a fight to the death, with no 
quarter given or asked, and there were always some dedicated heroes who lived 
up to the theory, holding out to the last man and refusing mercy when it was 
offered. Such were Nicholas Windekaym, of Old-Prussian stock, vainly jabbing at 
Kestutis, who was safe inside his armour, and asking, ‘Why should I not take my 
revenge on the pagans?', and the warriors who murdered Captain Gastot on the 


march back home in 1363, when Marshal Schindekopf had given him his hand.!?^ 
But this was not how the knights of Western Europe treated each other, and the 
more the Order relied on these auxiliaries the more it had to accept the usages of 
war which they respected. By 1350 both sides were ransoming prisoners, and in 
von Kniprode's time there were ceremonious parleys on the field of battle and 
truces involving the exchange of captives; the Order undertook to advance money 
for the release of all crusaders who fell into enemy hands, even if they were 
captured by brigands outside Prussia. But, if crusaders or mercenaries captured 
any Lithuanian over the rank of knight, they were obliged to sell him to the Order 
for a fixed sum: the tariff in the indenture made with the lords of Strammel and 
Manteuffel in 1390 specified 500 Prussian marks for a king, 100 Prussian marks 
for a duke, and 50 for a count. Not very much, considering that they were paying 
these two freelances 5400 Prussian marks for a year's service with their retinues; 


the grand-master would make a handsome profit on the resale.!?* 


Such conventions protected the rich, but not the common soldiers, and still 
allowed the wholesale slaughter of garrisons in castles taken by assault. 
Lithuanians could sometimes buy their lives by promising to accept baptism, but, 
considering the ultimate purpose of the war, it is surprising that there are not 
more references to such bargains; either there were many convinced pagans, or 
the blood-lust of the Order's armies was too often uncontrollable. 


Nor were the Crusaders from the West reluctant to wage war as destructively as 
possible, provided they saved their own skins. The apparatus of chivalry —- 
heralds, truces, challengers, ransoms, picnics in armour — was inseparable from 
the military profession to which they belonged, but it still allowed them to kill, 
burn and destroy the civilian population without remorse or pity, whether in 
France or in Lithuania. For many, the attraction of a reysa was that it provided 
military training and experience, rather than remission of sins. The Sire de 
Boucicaut went to Prussia three times as a young man, ‘because it seemed to him 
that there was a great lack of warfare in France at that time... and he had been 
told that there was bound to be belle guerre that season' in Prussia. In 1390 he 
wanted to go on crusade with the duke of Bourbon in the Mediterranean, but the 
king forbade him, and let him undertake a reysa instead; he had to wait a whole 
year for Conrad von Wallenrod's first campaign, but he enjoyed it very much, 
because ‘he saw that it was a grand affair, and moult honorable et belle’, what with 
the 'great assemblage of knights and squires and noblemen, from both the 
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distraction to the two governments. 

Therefore, when the enterprising Swedish captain of Viborg cooperated with 
the Karelians in an anti-Russian revolt in 1337, the Novgorodians' attitude was 
restrained; they first negotiated with him, at Orekhov, and only when Captain 
Sten persisted in helping the Karelians to raid Lake Onega and the town of Ladoga 
did they retaliate. The Russians raided Swedish Karelia, and Sten was beaten off 
while attacking Koporye. But the situation was not allowed to get out of hand: a 
Russian delegation to King Magnus patched up a peace in 1339, and took the 
wind out of Sten’s sails. ‘If our Karelians flee to you’, they declared, ‘kill or hang 
them all. If your Karelians flee to us, then we will treat them in the same fashion, 


so that they shall not give rise to discord between us.'1?? Independent action by 
frontiersmen merely interrupted the profitable flow of trade without gaining the 
ground or lordship which would counterbalance the cost of war. 

However, if political expediency favoured peace, the embers of the crusade 
were kept alive in the meantime. Papal collectors continued to raise money from 
both kingdoms for crusading purposes, and in 1324 they repeated the deals they 
had made with the kings of France and England by granting the king of Sweden a 
half-share for his own use. By 1329 they had raised £4340 sterling, of which they 
handed over £2158 to the regent; and, when in the 1330s their yields dropped, it 
became clear that they would need firmer royal backing to raise the level of 
future levies - which would mean handing over a larger share. The tax-paying 
clergy therefore continued to show interest in the possibility of bringing the 
crusade nearer home. A note in the Register of Uppsala refers to ‘the preaching of 


the cross against the Karelians'!?^ among the topics to be brought to the attention 
of the faithful during the festivals of 1340. And during the 1340s the court was 
being reminded of this as well as other religious duties by the king's cousin 
Bridget, who had charge of the queen's ladies-in-waiting and was beginning to 
win fame as a prophetess. 


Bridget's posthumously compiled Revelations contain several thoughts on the 


subject of crusades which must have been expressed in the period 1344-8.!%° Her 
main object was to reform and purify the upper class, and, like St Bernard in his 
day, she saw the Holy War as the best possible way in which kings and knights 
could carry out their God-given social duty of fighting. After King Magnus had 
tried and failed to get possession of the kingdom of Denmark in the early 1340s, 
she informed him that his warriors had lost their lives in this fruitless enterprise 
because God did not wish him to increase his territories at the expense of other 
Christian kingdoms. It would be far better ‘to send his vassals and people to those 
heathen parts where it is possible to increase the Catholic faith, and charity’. 
Rather than vex his subjects with taxes to pay for wars that were hateful to God, 
the king should raise money only for self-defence or for attacking unbelievers. 
When she asked Christ whether he were going to give the order for Magnus to 
begin the crusade, Christ replied, through his Mother, 


If the king wishes to go forth against the heathen, I advise him — I do not command him - 
first, that he have a good heart, and a sound body. His heart will be good provided his only 
motive in setting out be the love of God and the salvation of souls. And his body will be fit 
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if he be regular in fasting and labour. Secondly, let him take pains to ensure that he have 
vassals and knights who are volunteers, and men of righteousness... because whosoever 
aspires to bring others to the kingdom of heaven, must begin by correcting his own errors. 


Christ also advised the king to enlist learned clerics, who would be able to 
reach the minds of the pagans, and insisted that the crusading army must be small 
and select. A mass army would be sure to contain sinners, and sinners would not 
be allowed to enter the Promised Land. According to the rhyme-chronicle called 


the Fürbindelsedikt!?6 which was produced in patriotic circles about 1452, the 
Virgin also admonished the king to let no foreigners accompany him, but it 
appears from the Revelations that what Bridget actually objected to was 
mercenaries in general, rather than aliens. 


This picked body of conscientious volunteers was to be marshalled under two 
banners: one of the Passion, signifying peace, and one of the Sword of Justice, 
signalling war. It was essential that the heathen should first be offered peace, 
faith and liberty, by having banner number one displayed to them, and only if 
they rejected the offer were the army to move on to battle under number two. 
Once defeated, they could be compelled to accept baptism into the Latin faith, on 
pain of death. If they were killed, it was surely better for their souls than being 
left to drag out their lives in sinful error. 


Armchair crusaders were not uncommon in the fourteenth century, and this 
war-cry from the boudoir seems no more fatuous than other appeals of the time. 
Bridget's views were given added force by her social position and connections; her 
brother Israel Byrghisson was one of the king's ablest servants, and the bishop 
most concerned with the eastern provinces, Hemming of Abo, was a friend and a 
promoter of her canonization. However, the decision to declare war on Novgorod 
was the king's own, and, since he was not such a fool as Bridget pretended, he 
was moved by political calculation, rather than religious zeal. 


For Novgorod appeared to have fallen between two stools. In 1346 Prince 
Algirdas of Lithuania had subjugated the city's southern lands, and Simeon of 
Moscow had failed to intervene; the citizens were divided between competing 
boyar factions, and were reduced to executing their own ex-mayor for offending 
the Lithuanians. On the other hand, the Swedes and the Norwegians were now at 
peace with each other, and with King Valdemar IV of Denmark. Valdemar himself 
had set an example of conspicuous piety by going on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Magnus had assured the succession by having his son Eric elected king of Sweden 
and Scania, and his son Hákon recognized as heir to Norway. He had settled his 
internal difficulties for the time being, and was drawing up a national law-code. 
He had brought the administration of Sweden under the control of a nominated 
royal justiciar, the ‘official-general’. It was time for a successful war of conquest, 
but it was generally accepted that the king could only call out the full military 
strength of his kingdoms for service overseas if he got the consent of his magnates 
first. Thanks to the propaganda of the clergy and landowners concerned with 
Finland and the Far North, a war with Novgorod was likely to command that 
consent; and, when Magnus broached the project to the Norwegians in 1347, and 
met with some opposition, he overcame it by declaring the enterprise a full 
crusade. He sailed over to Finland in the autumn, and remained there for the 
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winter, while his envoys prepared the way for next year's invasion. 
It is slightly surprising to read in the Novgorod Chronicle that Magnus's 
message to the Russians was 


Send your philosophers to a conference, and I will send my philosophers, that they may 
discuss about the faith and ascertain whose faith is better; if yours, then I will join it, but if 
ours, then you will enter our faith, and we shall all be as one man. But if you do not agree 


to uniformity then I will come against you with all my forces, 137 


It is usually assumed that the chronicler misrepresented the substance of the 
Swedish embassy, and that the real object of the mission was to discuss 
boundaries and lay claim to new territory. Perhaps; but there is nothing 
improbable in the story as it stands, since Magnus would obviously increase his 
chances of getting the war authorized by a crusading Bull from Avignon if he gave 
public notice that his aim was to extend the Latin faith. This was how Bridget had 
advised him to begin his campaign, by peaceful persuasion; and in any case, what 
the faiths represented on the river Neva was primarily a difference between two 
rival colonial systems. Whether Magnus also hoped to be accepted at Novgorod as 
prince protector, in succession to the Lithuanian and Muscovite rulers, is 
unknown; certainly he could not have chosen a less likely method of seducing the 
Novgorodians than challenging their beliefs. They replied that if he were really 
interested in theology he ought to apply to the patriarch of Constantinople. 
Instead, he returned to Sweden and assembled an army which (according to the 
Forbindelsedikt) included Danish and German auxiliaries, and Henry of Rendsburg, 
one of the counts of Holstein. Henry had already campaigned against the 
Lithuanians very briefly in 1345, and seems to have been ready to go anywhere 
for money and loot; he got a pension from Edward III of England in 1355, and 
acted as his intelligence agent for the Baltic. The army set sail on 8 June 1348, 
and had reached Viborg when envoys from Novgorod arrived to resume 
negotiations. Again Magnus is alleged by the Russian sources to have insisted on 
his religious mission: 'I have no grievance whatever against you. Adopt my faith, 
or I will march against you with my whole force.' 

The envoys hurried back to Orekhov, and the crusaders flooded up the Neva 
behind them, offering the inhabitants the choice of death or baptism into the 
Latin church. According to the Russian sources, many were baptized and ‘had 


their beards shaved’, as the Forbindelsedikt put it;!?9 the garrison at Orekhov was 
cut off and besieged, and some of the invaders moved south into Ingria and Vod. 
The siege began on 24 June; a month later, a Novgorodian raiding party defeated 
the Swedes near Koporye, but the besiegers sat tight, and the fortress surrendered 
on 6 August. Ten boyars were held prisoner, and the rest of the Russo-Lithuanian 
garrison was allowed to march home. 


These successes were made possible by the lack of unity between Novgorod and 
her allies. The Lithuanians, who were still supposed to be defending the province 
of Koporye, were fully occupied at home with the Teutonic Knights, and made no 
move to reinforce Orekhov during the siege. The Muscovite prince Simeon was 
delayed by business with his overlord, the Khan of the Golden Horde. His brother 
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Ivan arrived late. Magnus also appears to have had the advantage of numbers, 
since he was using both levy-troops and foreign auxiliaries; but this advantage 
was short-lived. One summer's campaign was enough for most of his men. The 
king himself retired to Sweden soon after Orekhov fell, and left behind a garrison 
that was small enough for the Novgorodian city forces to tackle with the help of a 
detachment from Pskov. The fort was besieged. Winter set in. The Pskovians 
marched home, to the amusement of the Swedes, but the Novgorodians stayed, 
and in February 1349 they took the fort and killed or captured all the defenders. 


Why had Magnus allowed this to happen? He knew that there would be no 
hope of relieving his men once winter set in; he knew that Novgorod would not 
allow him to occupy the Neva lands without a struggle. It is possible that he 
expected help from the Livonians, who did attack Izborsk that winter. It is 
possible that he expected the Russians to send an embassy to Sweden to negotiate, 
before they counter-attacked. In either case, he was mistaken; but he would 
hardly have done better if he had recruited only pious warriors to fight the war, 
as St Bridget later claimed, or if he had simply massacred the whole Orthodox 


population, as the Fórbindelsedikt suggested a century later.!?? His only chance of 
success seems to have been lost when he sailed back to Sweden rather than 
pressing onwards to Ladoga and Novgorod; but it took him a long time to 
understand this. 

In 1349 the Black Death reached Sweden and made it impossible to avenge the 
loss of Orekhov for the time being, at least by military action. Instead, Magnus 
tried to raise money by appealing to his subjects to send a penny each to their 
cathedrals, and pray that the Virgin would avert the plague; he tried to weaken 
the Russians by forbidding his Hanseatic allies to trade with Novgorod. He seems 
to have interpreted the plague as a mark of divine anger at his not having 
persisted with the campaign against the heathen; at all events, it made him more 
rather than less determined to continue the war in better times. There was still a 
lack of unity or leadership among the Russian states, and it was clearly impossible 
for Novgorod to hold out against an effective economic blockade from the West. If 
the Teutonic Order, the Livonian bishops and the Hansa could be persuaded to co- 
operate, such an embargo might be brought into effect. Pope Clement VI was 
bound to favour the enterprise and another expedition would oblige him to offer a 
crusading tax and crusading Bulls. The Norwegians were attacked by a Russian 
raiding force during the plague year — it reached the steward's own estate at 
Bjarkey — and would be more eager to assist their king than before. 


By August 1350, when the first harvest of plague-victims had been buried, 
another army of crusaders had been scraped together, and the king sailed back up 
the Neva to Orekhov. What he did on this occasion is entirely ignored by 
surviving contemporary sources; apart from one reference in the Icelandic 


Annals,!4° the whole story of the 1350 expedition rests on the fictitious 


‘Testament of King Magnus’ composed by a Russian monk a century later.!^! 


Without placing much confidence in this document, modern historians tend to 
assume that it contains an outline of events no more misleading for 1350 than for 
1348; in which case it can be deduced that Magnus retired baffled from Orekhov, 
and continued his voyage south to Koporye. He may have tried to take this fort 
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instead, but was again frustrated, and continued westwards to the mouth of the 
river Narva; there his fleet was hit by a storm and dispersed. This may not have 
been as great a failure as it sounds, since the purpose of the expedition may have 
been harassment rather than conquest. Magnus must have had fewer men with 
him than in 1348, and was evidently hoping to achieve victory by interrupting 
trade, rather than by direct invasion. However, the loss of his ships was obviously 
a grave setback, as it placed the success of his anti-Russian campaign entirely in 
the hands of his German allies. Instead of returning to Sweden, the king remained 
in Estonia and Livonia for the winter of 1350—51 trying desperately to persuade or 
compel the Order, the bishops and the merchants to keep up the blockade, while 
his agents at the Curia got the pope to place the full weight of his authority 
behind a new campaign. 


On 15 January 1351 the merchants at Dorpat reported to Lübeck that Magnus 
had spent Christmas at Reval and had insisted that the Livonian authorities should 
arrest all who had ignored his embargo and impound their goods. When the 
burghers of Reval and Dorpat demurred, he 'told them they should be ready to 
give him satisfaction for the injury done him by the merchants'. In reply, two of 
them asked the king whether he wished to accuse the merchants in common, or 
one or more of them individually. To which the king replied, ‘We do not know 


what a merchant in common is, but we accuse all those visiting Novgorod.'!^? He 
was put off with delays and soft answers, and it is unlikely that the Russian trade 
was ever seriously affected by his ban. Nevertheless, he was able to make a 
thorough nuisance of himself. He was able to enforce the seizure of all Hanseatic 
cargoes bound for Novgorod in Swedish ports; he was able to remind his hosts in 
Livonia that he had a slight claim to the duchy of Estonia, which they had bought 
from King Valdemar of Denmark not long before; he asserted his influence by 
granting an insubstantial privilege to Riga, and a meatier charter to the 
Cistercians of Padis in Estonia, giving them patronage, land and fisheries in 
Finland. By this time it was spring, and there was good news from Avignon and 
Sweden. Clement VI had agreed to let Magnus collect and borrow half of a four- 
year crusading tithe to pay for the forthcoming campaign. The archbishops and 
bishops of the North were instructed to begin preaching a full crusade against the 


Russians as soon as the plague abated.!^? The Teutonic Order was told to give its 


full assistance,!44 and the purpose of the enterprise was set out in rhetoric 
calculated to appeal to all the faithful. 


According to Clement's Bull of 14 March 1351, certain peoples called Karelians 
and Ingrians had recognized the error of their infidelity and had especially called 
on Magnus to help them receive the Christian faith. Magnus had reached out his 
strong hand to protect them from the injuries and oppressions with which the 
Russian enemies of the Catholic faith were wont to afflict them. But, once they 
had received baptism and the faith, those same Russians, yearning to exterminate 
them now that the king had withdrawn, unexpectedly invaded both their country 
and other parts of Christendom, with bestial savagery. Some of the Catholics they 
slew with the sword, others by hanging from trees, others by exposure to the 
gnawing of dogs, and others by unbelievable varieties of torture, and so 
compelled the now cruelly enslaved survivors among the Karelians and Ingrians to 
turn again to their original blind error, while the king was prevented by the 
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plague from expelling the invaders. So let all true believers rise up and rescue 
these unfortunate peoples! And to lend colour to these fictions came the news that 
the Russians had taken the offensive again, invaded Finland, besieged Viborg, and 
returned home unmolested after devastating the district. 

The response of the Scandinavian clergy was magnificent; they had little chance 
of refusing to contribute to the tithe, once their bishops in synod at Jonkóping 
had agreed to the papal loan. In 1351-2, the king's high stewards and other royal 
officers acting for the nuncio fleeced them of £2937 sterling — more than the 
contribution for 1324-9. But nobody else showed any interest in helping Magnus 
to continue the war, which had ended with an exchange of prisoners in June 
1351; the magnates of Norway and Sweden showed themselves increasingly 
hostile to his regime, and his friend Pope Clement died in 1352. Just at the 
moment when the quarrel with Novgorod appeared to have been raised to the 
status of something high and holy, it became apparent to almost everyone 
concerned that the whole enterprise was impractical, unprofitable and fraudulent. 
In 1355 the Curia suddenly asked for its money back, perhaps in response to the 
machinations of King Valdemar IV of Denmark. Next year, a revolt against the 
king broke out in Sweden; he was compelled to share his kingdom with his son 
Eric, and he spent the rest of his reign overwhelmed by political crises. He lived 
to see Scania reconquered, and the union between Norway and Sweden dissolved. 
His final humiliation took place posthumously, when an unknown fifteenth- 
century Novgorod scribe wrote the document attached to the Fourth Novgorod 
Chronicle which is known as the ‘Testament of King Magnus’. According to this 
writer, Magnus had ended his life as Gregory, a monk and convert to the 
Orthodox faith in the monastery of Valamo on Lake Ladoga, where he had been 
received after being deposed and shipwrecked. Now that death approached, the 
ex-king addressed his son and an imaginary brother with a stern warning against 
ever attempting to invade Russia, and pointed the moral by recapitulating the 
history of Russo-Swedish relations since 1240. 

In the disasters by land and sea which had befallen his people for the last 
hundred years, the penitent king was made to see clear evidence of God's anger, 
and his own lamentable history was recited as final proof that no good could 
come of crusading against the Orthodox Russians. Therefore his successors must 


live in peace and charity, avoid all manner of treachery and untruth, renounce luxury and 
drunkenness and all devilish play, do wrong to no man nor violence to any, break no 
agreement sealed by the kissing of the cross, and go not over to the land of Russia as long as 
peace prevail and the cross be kissed, for we gain no joy in this life therefrom, and we lose 
our souls thereby... 


Excellent advice; but Magnus could only have given it if he had indeed been a 
convert to the Orthodox faith. In his Latin world, fighting the Russians was a 
meritorious act, and if he had had any doubts on the subject they would have 
been stilled by his visionary kinswoman Bridget. Even after the crusade had 
failed, Bridget continued to claim that Christ expected the king and his archbishop 
to conquer and convert the ‘heathen’. The first attempt had failed because her 
instructions had not been properly obeyed, but Christ's words were plain: ‘I 
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commonwealth with a firmer hand, and the growing wealth and military 
effectiveness of the masters increased their independence. They, too, had their 
treasurers, marshals and great officers, and private estates in Germany, and, 
although they co-operated with the grand-masters, local concerns often came first: 
they could only be managed from Marienburg by tact and persuasion, and they 
could only rule with the assent of their provincial parliament, the Landtag, which 
met annually after 1422. 


CONDITIONS OF MEN 


(a) Natives 

The conquerors of the eastern Baltic lands tried to reorganize the traditional 
patterns of society they found there. They wanted to make them more 'Christian' 
— that is, either more like the home countries, or more like an ideal Catholic 
model, and they wanted to make them manageable. They were all guided by the 
normal west European assumptions of the time, but they had to make concessions 
to pre-existing social patterns and to a variety of local difficulties: harsher 
climates, thinner populations, poorer soils, precarious economies and tenuous 
communications. By 1300 the makings of a new order were there: in each 
province there were laity and clergy, lords, peasants and burghers, administrators 
and subjects — categories that could not have been applied in 1200. However, as 
in other frontier lands, there were many people who could not be categorized in 
this way, and all categories had a peculiar east-Baltic flavour. 

This was most noticeable in Finland, where social change was least planned and 
most gradual. A Finnish peasant with a holding of arable land on the west coast 
might appear similar in wealth and status to a Swedish peasant living near 
Stockholm, and be liable for the same forms of tax; but in fact he and the group to 
which he belonged might well derive most of their gains from inherited hunting 
rights fifty miles upstream, which could only be exploited by leaving their farms 
at certain times of year and letting their women do the work. In Karelia, most of 
the free population was so frequently engaged in hunting and trapping 
expeditions that a substantial and respected family might appear to the tax- 
collector to have no fixed abode; and when in 1316 King Birger insisted that all 


Karelian women should have the same rights as Swedish women, 150 he seems to 
have overlooked the fact that, while the she-Karelians were not allowed to inherit 
landed property, they were trained to hunt, fight and work alongside their men. A 
Lapp had no land, and might be bound to a farm like a slave; but he might only 
go to that farm once a year, and have the use of natural resources over an area 
bigger than an English shire. A parish as big as an Italian diocese might afford a 
bare living for one priest. 


Further south, where there was a sharper distinction between conquerors and 
subjugated natives, and where lordship was already prevalent before the Germans 
came, the new rulers were able to reorganize society in their own image to a 
greater extent. One of the most pressing problems in the thirteenth century was 
how to adapt existing patterns of control without creating disorder and 
discontent. A native nobility already held sway; if the new regimes were to 
survive, they had to make use of it, and they were commissioned both by popes 
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and by emperors to grant a measure of liberty to converted peoples. 

At first, the treaty of Christburg (1249) laid down a number of civil rights 
which were to be enjoyed by all free members of the Prussian tribes which 
accepted Christianity. They could marry, bequeath property, trade, litigate, enter 
the Church and become knights; they could be disinherited only by due process of 
law. Any deviation from Christian law or custom carried the penalty of 
disenfranchisement, and the church courts run by the Teutonic Knights therefore 
constituted a method of political supervision; but, apart from this check, the 
treaty allowed much of the old order to survive under the new. 

Then came the revolts and apostasies of 1260-83, during which many Prussians 
lost their lands, rights and lives, and many nobles emigrated. What emerged at 
the end was a more tightly regimented society, within which favoured natives 
enjoyed more clearly defined rights that raised them well above the level of 
ordinary freemen and aligned them with the German landowners who were 
beginning to settle among them. There was no one treaty to establish the position 
of this reorganized grouping, but its outlines can be deduced from the charters to 
individuals which were preserved in the Order's archive. One of the earliest was 
granted by Landmeister Rechburg to a certain Tropo in 1262, and its terms were 


remarkably generous.!>! 


He received two tracts of land, and two settlements, with full rights of justice 
over both, to be held by him and his heirs of both sexes in perpetuity. He was 
freed from paying tithe or labour dues, and in addition he was given personal 
lordship over nine kin-groups in Samland. His only public obligations were to 
supply an unspecified number of men for three duties: hervart (offensive 
expeditions), lantwern (local defence) and borcbbuunge (fortification). He probably 
already held the lands he was granted; the charter merely established the terms 
on which he could keep them, and, since he was evidently loyal, these enabled 
him to ‘live like a lord’. Others got less, as witness the six Old-Prussian brothers 


named in Landmeister Baldersheim’s charter of 1267.1»? They got forty-eight 
hides, and the tithe for which they were liable; but they were bound to pay census 
or grain-tax on all cultivated plots, let the Order have jurisdiction over their 
peasants, and let the peasants emigrate if they wanted to. They owed the three 
military services, and they also had to supply food to the Order's castles. Only if 
they agreed to this, runs the text, *will we forgive them for the outrage they have 
done to the faith by their apostasy'. Loyalty paid: these men would cut a smaller 


figure in the neighbourhood than Tropo. There survives a document of 1299153 in 
which the commander of Samland recorded the names of all the local witingi or 
nobles who had a clean record since the time of the apostasy; and Samland 
remained an area with a high proportion of Old-Prussian landowners. The more 
prosperous came to resemble German feudatories, with manors, manor-houses, 
town proporties and coats-of-arms; they intermarried with immigrants and spoke 
their language. But many well-born Prussians who held their land by feudal 
tenure, and enjoyed rights over others which might be termed seigneurial, 
remained in practice unassimilated, sharing exiguous properties with kinsmen 
under the tribal law, and doing military service not as knights but in bands of 
rough-riders equipped ‘with Prussian weapons’ — shield and spear, rather than full 
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tithe from three villages, to be held by him and by his heirs male or female in 
perpetuity. In return, the feoffee owed a pound of wax, a mark of silver and a 
tithe of grain every year; out of respect for his noble birth, he was not bound to 
perform any specific amount of knightly service, but, should he sell the land, the 
buyer would owe two knights and a squire, and all future settlers would be liable 


to serve.19? That was in Prussia; in Livonia the Order was so hard-pressed for men 
that in 1261 the vice-master promised all knights and burghers who aided him 
against the Curonians fiefs of forty hides, with ten each for their squires, and tithe 
exemption for six years. In 1280 the Livonian master granted Andreas Knorring, a 
crusader, eight estates and an escheated inheritance with a marriageable heiress 


in return for only three horsemen a year.!©! The Knights of Estonia held their fiefs 
in return for military service fixed in 1350 at a flat rate of one German warrior 
and two Estonians per hundred unci (approximately 3000 acres) for the bervart. 
Such terms - and the enfeoffment of knights with tithe, rather than land — were 
the result of hurried occupation, and after the initial conquests, they no longer 
occur. However, the early grants did create a powerful baronage in Estonia, 
Livonia — especially episcopal Livonia — and parts of western Prussia, where the 
Order retained only the right of repossessing lapsed inheritances (Heimfallsrecht) 
or the option of buying back, if it wanted to curb baronial power. In Livonia the 
Lord had no right to take wardship, aid, scutage, marriage or relief; he could not 
prevent his vassal from alienating the fief he had granted, and had no say whether 
it was to be held in common or partitioned between brothers. Primogeniture — 
normal in Saxony by 1200 — was unknown. 

In most of Prussia, feudal tenants were more strictly controlled. They had to 
perform more military services, and the Order kept greater residual rights over 
their fiefs. Not until the fifteenth century was the Prussian baronage able to 
combine as a class in a bid for greater political independence, as they achieved 
their partial success only with the assistance of the towns and the king of Poland. 

Most German immigrants lived under municipal law — Lübischer, Kulmischer, or 
Magdeburger Recht — either in cities or villages, and these codes also offered the 
settler much better terms than he would get as a peasant in most parts of western 
Germany. As long as he paid an annual rent and did some form of military 
service, the newcomer was given virtual ownership of a sizeable town property or 
farm; the political independence of his community was restricted, but his personal 


and economic freedom were guaranteed.!Óó? His value as a warrior and a 
cultivator, rather than birth and tenure, determined his status. 


The leading cities, Reval and Riga, were let off with fairly light military duties, 
but on the whole all burghers and peasants were expected to fight, both on 
lantwern and on bervart, either as fully armed knights or as light horsemen, 
according to whether they held forty hides or under. The plots of land given to 
peasant settlers were seldom smaller than a hide (about fifty-three acres) and 
sometimes much larger; they were lightly taxed, and were conceded initial tax- 
relief as an encouragement to clearance and building. They owed suit of court to 
the manor, but the law by which they were tried was the law of Kulm or 
Magdeburg, rather than private or seigneurial law; labour dues and renders in 
kind to the lord of the manor were few or none. Such conditions prevailed in all 
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the colonized areas of Prussia during the period 1250-1400, and were applied to 
all who were prepared to live in them: at first Germans, then native Prussians, 
then Poles, Ruthenes and Lithuanians. They represent the fact that throughout the 
Holy War this was a seller's market for labour and fighting skills. 

What the burghers got from the Order was above all the right to get rich. They 
were not subject to the tallages and town-aids which fleeced most north-European 
communities, they could trade within Prussia and Livonia without having to pay 
tolls, and they were allowed to join the Hansa of German towns while to some 
extent competing with other members. As long as Prussia was expanding, they, 
the feudal vassals, and the peasant settlers benefited from the rule of the Teutonic 
Knights, and co-operated with the Order, without being subjected to any rigorous 
state organization. Once the economic climate worsened and the Order began 
demanding more from its subjects, as in the period 1380-1410, the German 
community began to show signs of discontent; there were plots among disaffected 
townsmen, and a league among the west-Prussian knights was formed in 1397. In 
the fifteenth century, when the Order lost its military supremacy, and Polish 
armies began pushing down the Vistula, both burghers and Knights made bids for 
a greater degree of independence, and met with considerable success. In 1410 
Prussia was still a lordship within which communities and individuals enjoyed 
privileges directly proportional to their usefulness to their monastic lords; by 
1414 the Prussians were organized into estates of knights and burghers with 
constitutional rights and a share in government. 


All three Baltic provinces thus followed different paths towards a broadly 
similar political condition: the sharing of power between authoritarian rulers and 
colonial interest-groups which had secured the right to assemble, deliberate and 
bargain. In Finland this right sprang from a long-established Scandinavian 
tradition brought over by immigrants and matured in a climate favourable to self- 
help and self-rule. In Livonia it came from the monopoly of power enjoyed by a 
small German elite divided among semi-autonomous lordships and obliged to co- 
operate by the demands of war and the threat of the indigenous majority. In 
Prussia, the complexity and diversity of the society created by the Order, and the 
wide distribution of freedoms that was the price of economic and military 
expansion, made autocratic rule increasingly difficult, and the efforts of the 
grand-masters to maintain it led to the social unrest and civil war of the fifteenth 
century. Nevertheless, while the going was good, the Order had established over 
ninety towns and a thousand villages in Prussia and Livonia. 


CIVILIZATIONS 


Conquest and conversion brought the eastern and western Baltic countries closer 
together, and both closer to the rest of Europe. In all the conquests, the distinctive 
forms of Latin civilization took root and seeded, but the extent to which they 
flourished varied greatly. 

Catholic Finland resembled Catholic Sweden in many ways, but both countries 
remained culturally impoverished by the standards of the outside Catholic world. 
Where Sweden was poor, Finland was poorer — in educated men, in books, in 
churches, in towns, in arts, in schools. This was inevitable, considering the size 
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and economy of the country; most of its inhabitants lived hard and primitive lives 
beyond the reach of ecclesiastical culture. In 1460, the friars and most of the 
priests were concentrated in thirty-six south-western parishes, and twelve more 
along the southern shore; there were only four churches in the whole of Swedish 
Karelia, outside Viborg. While the bishopric of Abo was held by learned men, such 
as the Parisian graduate Hemming or the old Praguer Magnus Tavast (1412-52), 
the flock and its up-country pastors remained ignorant. Whereas in Sweden the 
fourteenth century was a time of literary and artistic flowering, when works in 
Swedish and Latin were being written by both clerics and laymen, Finland lacked 
both the patrons and the audience for such productions. The entourage of the 
bishop and the captain could not compare with the courtly and learned 
households of the king and the Swedish prelates, and the majority of the people 
spoke languages that were as yet unwritten; written texts were used only for the 
severely practical tasks of administration and saying the liturgy. 


However, the success of the mission in attracting Finns to the priesthood (all 
the later medieval bishops, and most of the canons, were native-born) was in itself 
a striking achievement, unmatched in Prussia or Livonia. The enterprise to which 
these ordinands were called was largely that of making ends meet (chasing up 

arishioners for little bundles of fur, flax or hemp, tubs of butter, and, in the 
Aland Isles, the tenth seal); but they were also the key men who brought three 
cultures together — Finnish, Swedish and Latin. 

The results of their work must not be looked for in great names or important 
books, or imposing buildings. The educational resources of the cathedral school at 
Abo were fully stretched by the task of providing parish priests and sending the 
occasional high-flyer to the University of Paris (where the Finn Olaus Magnus was 
rector in the 1430s). Other schools existed, but it appears from a warning issued 
by Bishop Conrad Bitz in 1482 that they were so poorly endowed that the masters 


were apt to live off money, corn, and furs extorted from their pupils. 163 When the 
Russians burned Abo cathedral and the bishop's castle of Kuusisto in 1318, they 
probably destroyed most of the books and records in Finland. Subsequent bishops 
built up a respectable library, as appears from the fragments preserved in Helsinki 
University Library, but the only large codices to survive the Middle Ages are 
about business: the Registrum ecclesia Aboensis, a collection of diocesan records 
compiled c. 1480-1560, and the Skokloster Codex Aboensis, a private copybook 


kept for Dean Särkilahti in the 1480s.19^ There are also the Tavastian ‘Judgement- 


Books’!®° or records of law-meetings in central Finland between 1443 and 1510, 
and an extract from King Eric XIII’s Tax-Book, drawn up in 1413. An Abo service- 
book and a few religious texts complete the total; even allowing for subsequent 
centuries of fire and pillage, it appears that medieval Finland was nourished on 
intellectual field-rations. 


The architects, sculptors and painters provided what was strictly necessary for 
worship and defence: the cathedral, two friaries, eighty pre-Reformation churches, 
the Brigittine convent at Nadendal, six castles, and shrines and frescoes in honour 
of the Virgin and St Henry. There were no chroniclers; only a few historical 
jottings survived to be worked into a Chronicon episcoporum Finlandensium by 
Bishop Juusten in the sixteenth century. The cult of Henry the Martyr gave the 
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supervision of imported German architects, and in the more secure parts of 
Prussia the ingenuity and simplicity of their work expresses the supremacy of 
their masters in the plainest terms. From outside, the people saw only smooth 
cliffs of brick, soaring up from the parcbam, or levelled terraces, and presenting 
blind surfaces almost as far up as the battlements. The gateways defied entry, and 
the fortified latrines, or dansker, which projected from the top of the walls like 
truncated viaducts proclaimed to a humiliated world, ‘As for the dregs thereof, all 
the ungodly of the earth shall drink them’ (Psalm 75.10). The immense vaulted 
chambers of the interior, made necessary by the collective life (for example, the 
Remter of Marienburg, Arensburg, Heilsberg, and Allenstein), suggested rooms fit 
for giants, and the complexity of the roof-lines indicated a ‘city builded upon a 
hill’. 

The forts along the Prussian frontier were much simpler in plan, and in Livonia, 
where stone was the usual building-material, the four-square layout was the 
commonest, without much elaboration. Even at Riga, the Ordensschloss remained a 
single massive quadrangle defended by two squat towers. But, wherever the Order 
and the mission-bishops ruled, their power and their culture shared the same 
intimidating barracks. 

Outside the castles, the symbols of this imported culture were concentrated in 
towns — sizeable along the Vistula and the coast, otherwise small and, in Livonia, 
sparse. Here were the cathedrals, collegiate churches, hospitals, town-halls, 
guildhalls, friaries and chapels, all modelled on the prevailing patterns of 
Westphalia or the north German coast and simplified or coarsened to fit in with 
the defensive system. Tall spires signalled to the seafarer and reminded the 
burghers of the Lübeck Marienkirche, which many must have visited. Massive 
gatehouses defied unauthorized entry, and, if the community expanded (as at 
Elbing), each new parish was walled and stockaded to localize the two perpetual 
dangers - fire and enemy attack. All public buildings spoke of Germany, and the 
Holy War. 


The builders both of castles and of churches tended to emphasize two simple 
shapes: the rectangle and the triangle. In Prussia and Livonia, they are displayed 
with economy and directness. The cathedrals of Frauenburg and Kónigsberg, the 
large churches of Danzig, Braunsberg, Wormditt and Rossel, and the smaller 
churches of Santoppen and Falkenau, are long boxes, weatherproof, secure and 
structurally sound. Their towers advertise their presence to the surrounding 
countryside, and their patterned, stepped and rurreted gables reassure the citizens 
that there is money to spend on triangles of fancy brickwork as well as on 
rectangles of plain wall. But solidity is never risked by wide 'Perpendicular 
windows or by outgrowths of aisle or chapel, or by finicky Frenchified buttresses. 
Elegant brickwork is used like corrugated iron. The result is both perfect and 
perfunctory. 

Inside, the wood- and stone-carvers worked to instruct, delight and welcome. 
The light denied on the outside of the castles streamed in through the many 
windows of the inner quadrangles, and the rooms were sometimes blazing with 
paintwork and encaustic tiles. Subterranean furnaces sent hot air circulating 
below the floors, and the cloisters offered comfort and delight to the stroller. If 
the Teutonic Knights used architecture to intimidate others, they used interior 
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dedicated to the grand-master and written by Tylo, a canon of Samland, in 1331, 
at the rate of seventy-eight verses a day. This was a translation of the Libellus 
septem sigillorum, expounding the seven manifestations of Christ from the 
Incarnation to Judgement Day, and like all such poems was marked by 
extravagant and sentimental praise of his Mother, who is symbolized as the 
burning bush, Solomon's crown, Aaron's rod, the fruitful almond, Gideon's fleece, 
the ark, the ladder, the linden-tree, the grape and the phoenix. To read of God the 
Father as ‘the kisser’, the Holy Ghost as ‘the kiss’, and the Son as ‘the mouth 
surpassing all delights’ is to taste the modish exuberance which permeated the 
Order’s spirituality. This was an international literary convention, but it went 
with successful attempts to turn the Word of God into vigorous German prose. 
Such were the translations of the Prophets by the Franciscan Claus Crane, 
commissioned by Marshal Dahnfeld of Prussia in 1347-59, the ‘History of the 
Apostles’, and the ‘Prose Apocalypse’ (based on the verse apocalypse written by 
Commander Hesler in Thuringia before 1312). And the prose tradition continued 
in Prussia with the Middle High German Marco Polo (late fourteenth century) and 
the Leben der Seligen Frawen Dorothee (1401-17), which in 1492 became the first 
book printed in Prussia. 

The story of the conquests and crusades also inspired a number of remarkable 
works, both in Latin and in German. All provided a record of heroic deeds, 
combined with praise of the Virgin and a justification of the Order’s mission in 
terms of biblical prototypes, notably the Maccabees. Henry of Livonia led the way, 
with his history of the founding and expansion of the Riga mission, and his 
example was followed in Prussia by a Latinist who composed a now lost account 
of the early wars of the Teutonic Order. This was used and continued down to 
1326 by the priest-brother Peter of Dusburg, who apparently was writing his 
Chronicon terrae Prussiae at Königsberg from 1324 to 1330. The Annals of Torun 
and Oliva, and the historical works of John of Posilge (fl. 1360-1405), Conrad 
Bitschin (fl. 1430-64) and Laurence Blumenau (d. 1484) continued the tradition 
of Latin historiography well into the fifteenth century, by which time the need for 
polemicists, lawyers, and envoys had made Prussia the seat of all varieties of Latin 
learning. Grand-Master Zóllner von Rothenstein's attempt to turn Chelmno school 
into a university was not successful, but, there and at Torun, Elbing and 
Königsberg, masters trained men for the higher education provided at Prague, 
Leipzig and the new German universities. 

The most distinctive form chosen by the Baltic historians — in Scandinavia and 
north Germany as well as in the Order's provinces — was the verse-chronicle, 
invented by the Anglo-Norman writer Gaimar in the mid twelfth century and well 
suited to combine both epic and annals, for the entertainment of both learned and 
unlearned. The first was the Livonian Rhyme-Chronicle, written in the 1290s 
either by a knight-brother or by a bloodthirsty priest, under the influence of the 
great Middle High German narrative poems. This powerful but clumsy work 
related the history of Livonia down to 1291, and the story from 1315 to 1348 was 
taken up by Bartholomew Hoeneke's Low German ‘Younger Livonian Chronicle’, 
which survives only in a later prose recension. After that, no rhymes from Riga; 
but meanwhile the history of Prussia had been versified by Grand-Master Luder's 
chaplain, Nicholas of Jeroschin. His Kronike von Pruzinlant is a vast expansion of 
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Dusburg's Latin work, but more verbose and passionate in tone, and it was 
continued down to 1394 by the Order’s herald, Wigand of Marburg, who 
concentrated on the details of sieges and expeditions. Most of the original is lost, 
but it survives in a Latin translation made on the orders of the Polish historian 
Dlugossius in 1464. 

The purpose of these works is the same as that of the Latin chronicles: to create 
and affirm a sense of historical mission, by providing foundation myths, an heroic 
epos, and proofs of divinely ordered destiny. They buttress the Order’s power by 
emphasizing its international reputation, its sacrifices, its collective courage and 
the barbarity and ruthlessness of its enemies. Behind these, as behind all the 
manifestations of Christian culture in the Baltic provinces, lies a strong 
determination not to become part of the world that the thirteenth-century 
newcomers had conquered, but to change it. 


The change was more strongly marked in some places than in others. On the 
lower Vistula, for example, in the years between 1362 and 1394, it was possible 
for the daughter of an immigrant Dutch farmer, Dorothea of Montau, to win a 
reputation for outstanding holiness in a wholly German and Catholic society. As a 
craftsman’s wife at Danzig, and as a widow and recluse at Marienwerder, she 
dreamed dreams, saw visions and gave advice, which earned the respect of people 
of all ranks, from the grand-master to the peasant. She was the flower of Prussian 
piety, a middle-class St Bridget whose voice and miracles were proof that God and 
his Mother were deeply interested in the daily doings of the province, and despite 
her criticism of the Knights the Order worked hard to get her canonized. 
However, among the 260 deponents who testified to her sanctity, only one was an 
Old Prussian, although it was claimed that she had done good work among 
Prussian converts. It is clear from her well-recorded life and utterances that she 
belonged almost exclusively to the world of the castle, the cathedral and the 
township, where Catholicism was thoroughly ‘at home’; not to areas where her 
Church confronted Old Prussian ‘superstition’, Lithuanian paganism or Greek 
Orthodoxy. 


Yet many, perhaps most, of the Order’s subjects lived in such areas. In Prussia, 
the eastern wilderness acted as a barrier against schismatic and pagan influence, 
although rural heathenism survived to the west of it, and Jews and Hussites 
reached the coast down the Vistula. In Livonia, the much-crossed Russian frontier 
let in the Orthodoxy the Order was fighting against. There were Russian 
communities at Riga, Dorpat, Reval and Narva, with their own priests and 
churches, and, however much Greeks and Latins referred to each other as ‘dogs’ 
and ‘godless ones’, they shared many beliefs, festivals and cults: in particular, the 
cults of the Mother of God, Holy Cross and St George. Thus, at Reval in 1425, the 
bishop and parish clergy included the Russian Church among the stations of their 
Rogationtide procession, but ignored the Dominicans, whom they despised for 


‘eating bran and chaff like pigs’.!©” In Dorpat, for all its sovereign bishop, 
cathedral, churches, nunnery and two friaries, too much Catholicism was bad for 
business and endangered the peace; a city so dependent on Russian merchants had 
to make room for their religion and culture. Out in the country, the indigenous 
population seems to have remained, if not heathen, then only halfway Catholic. In 
Estonia the old beliefs and the new combined in the popular festival of Hinkepeve, 
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THE WITHERING OF THE CRUSADE, 
1409-1525 


TANNENBERG AND AFTER, 1409-14 


Grand-Master Conrad von Jungingen, the conqueror of Samogitia, died on 30 
March 1407. According to Laurentius Blumenau, he was both a martyr and a 
prophet: a martyr because he hastened his own death by refusing to have 
intercourse with a woman, which his doctor had prescribed as a sure remedy for 
gallstones; a prophet because he warned his brother knights not to elect his 


brother Ulrich as his successor, since he was an incurable Pole-hater.!Ó8 But 
Blumenau was writing fifty years after the event, and there is no contemporary 
evidence for either story. Ulrich was elected grand-master, and two years later 
declared war on Poland: not because he hated King Wladyslaw, but because his 
brother's policy of playing off Poland against Lithuania had broken down. The 
Samogitians had revolted; Grand-Prince Witold had supported them, and 
Wladyslaw had refused to restrain Witold. Evidently he was no longer wary of 
defying the Order; the invasion of Dobrzyn and other of his lordships in 1409 was 
a logical, if unintelligent, way of forcing him to change his mind. 

Ulrich miscalculated: he did not expect Witold and Wladyslaw to combine 
against him effectively, and he expected his own ally, King Sigismund of Hungary, 
to play an active part in any further hostilities against Poland. In fact, Witold and 
Wladyslaw stuck together, and raised armies larger than the Order's total Prussian 
strength, while Sigismund accepted money and did nothing. After a nine-months' 
truce, it became clear that Lithuania and Poland were going to attempt nothing 
less than the reconquest of Kulm, and that none of the grand-master's friends was 
going to help him; even Master von Vietinghof of Livonia had agreed not to attack 
Witold without three months' warning. 

On 1 July 1410 Wladyslaw and Witold made contact at Czerwinsk on the 
Vistula, and soon afterwards began a rapid march northwards with an army of 
Polish and Lithuanian levies, reinforced by Czech, Moravian, Wallachian and Crim 
Tartar mercenaries. They were met a few miles inside the Prussian frontier by the 
grand-master's combined force of Prussians and crusading volunteers, and on 15 
July, at Tannenberg/Grünwald, von Jungingen committed his troops to battle. He 
was presumably hoping that the Virgin would once more save her disciples by 
granting them victory against overwhelming odds; but by the end of the day, the 
entire high-command and the bulk of the field army of the Order in Prussia had 
been annihilated. The grand-master, the marshal of the Order, the grand- 
commander, the treasurer, several commanders and 400 brothers lay dead on the 
field of battle; the rest of their army was either killed, captured or routed. At one 
stroke, the allies appeared to have destroyed their enemy and made Prussia 
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defenceless. 
However, the Order was saved by the strength of its citadel, and by the losses of 


the allies at Tannenberg. One of the Henries von Plauen,!©? who had been 
entrusted with the defence of Pomerelia, took charge of the remaining forces, and 
held out at Marienburg for fifty-seven days. While the Prussian bishops and their 
vassals submitted to Wladyslaw, von Plauen refused to come to terms; he was 
waiting for bad weather, disease, the arrival of reinforcements from Livonia, or 
action by King Sigismund. On 19 September, Wladyslaw raised the siege. His 
artillery had not proved effective, his troops had dysentery, there was news of 
Livonian troops on the move, Sigismund had made an attack on his allies in 
Silesia, and he could no longer afford to pay his Bohemian mercenaries. On the 
way home he captured the new marshal of the Order, Michael Kuchmeister von 
Sternberg, but his chance of reconquering the Kulmerland in one campaign had 
vanished. On 1 February 1411 he agreed to a peace at Torun by which the Order 
kept all it had held before 1409 except Samogitia, which was to pass to Witold 
and Wladyslaw for the length of their lives. The Order was also bound to pay an 
indemnity amounting to £850,000 - ten times the average annual income of the 


King of England.!7° 

The Teutonic Knights had suffered other great defeats in the past, but in those 
days the enemy had been the heathen and death in battle had been interpreted as 
martyrdom. The blood of slain knights had served to glorify the Order and to 
stimulate the recruitment of new members and crusaders. Tannenberg would not 
have been such a disaster if it had been possible to view it as a blow against 
Christendom, because it would then have brought in a rush of volunteers eager to 
save Prussia, but the Order found difficulty in propagating this view. Although it 
was emphasized that Wladyslaw had employed Tartars and schismatic Russians to 
bring about his victory, the rest of Europe was not outraged; contemporary 
references to the battle describe it as a lamentable tragedy, but a tragedy for 
which the Order was partly to blame. A Liibeck chronicler claimed that the 
Teutonic Knights had been defeated by God’s will, because of their pride, and 


‘because they became too harsh towards their poor subjects, so they say'.!7! An 
English commentator, used by Walsingham and translated by Capgrave, wrote 
that the ‘kyng of Crakow' had asked the ‘heres of Pruse' to help him against the 
Saracens, but instead they had 


set upon him on the other side only to destroy him. Behold what zelatouris thei were of 
oure feith! Here religion was ordeyned to defende the feith; and now covetise stereth hem 
to destroye it! The Kynge that was newly Cristis child, thoute it was best first to fite ageyn 
these religious renegatis. He faute with hem and put hem to flite and conquered al the 


cuntre, suffering hem to use her eld lawes and customes.1 72 


There had been no lack of German crusaders in von Jungingen's army. There 
had been the usual mixed company under St George's banner, and separate 
companies of volunteers from Westphalia, Swabia, Switzerland and the Rhineland. 
The reaction to the defeat within the Empire was favourable to the Order, and 
reinforcements began to arrive soon afterwards, led by the bishop of Wurzburg. 
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However, non-German crusaders had been in short supply for ten years before 
Tannenberg (where, according to Monstrelet, there were a few knights from 
Normandy, Picardy and Hainault), and the lack of response from England and 
France after the battle showed that the international standing of the Order had 
declined. King Henry IV, an old Prussian crusader who always posed as a good 
friend of the Order, and who had laughed at the Polish manifesto against it in 
January 1410, suddenly lost interest in paying damages to Prussia for shipping 
taken by English privateers. Never had the Order needed £10,000 more urgently; 
but the king felt that the likelihood of Prussia's falling to the 'infidels' made it 


inexpedient to meet the debt.!7? 


One company of Burgundians, including Sire Gilbert de Lannoy, set out ‘pour 
aller en Prusse contre les mescreans’ in 1412, and saw service against Wladyslaw 
in the reysa of 1413, but this appears to have been the last time non-German 
crusaders fought for the Order. They stopped coming partly because the outbreak 
of war between England and France kept them fully employed in the West for the 
next generation, and partly because Witold and Wladyslaw were successful in 
convincing the rest of Europe that they were Catholic princes and neither 
‘miscreants’ nor ‘Saracens’. It was widely felt that any further crusade against the 
heathen - the Russians and the Tartars — ought to be undertaken by Prussia, 
Lithuania and Poland in concert; there could be no merit in weakening 
Christendom by helping Catholic powers against each other. Thus the treaty of 
Torun contained a clause by which Witold and the Order agreed that in future 
they would convert or conquer the infidels as a joint enterprise. As long as the 
three Catholic powers of Eastern Europe remained at enmity with each other, this 
was unlikely to happen. 


This was one of the more serious consequences of Tannenberg, as far as the 
Order was concerned; in future, it had to rely almost exclusively on Germany for 
allies and volunteers, and this meant showing increased deference to the wishes of 
German princes - in particular, to Sigismund, who was crowned king of Germany 
in 1414. Another was the crisis within Prussia, where the burghers and secular 
knights and bishops began to object to the Order's monopoly of political power, 
and Danzig declared war on the Knights. Grand-Master Henry von Plauen (elected 
in November 1410) tried to placate his subjects by summoning a Landesrat of 
representatives from the cities and landowning class to consult with him over 
matters of policy, but the policy he favoured was striking back at Poland as soon 
as possible. Neither his commander, nor his bishops, nor his lay vassals were 
willing to risk another Tannenberg; he forced them into a brief campaign in 
September 1413, but was quickly deposed by his own marshal with the 
connivance of the Estates. Thereafter the government of Prussia was shared 
between the Order and the Estates, each increasingly resentful of the other. 
Internal disunity increased the chances of a successful Polish invasion. 


Wladyslaw had accepted King Sigismund as arbiter in all his outstanding 
differences with the Order, but when in 1414 the king's Award of Buda ordered 
the Poles to rest content with the peace of Torun, and make no further claims on 
ancient Polish territory within Prussia, Poland went to war once again. A large 
army marched north and laid siege to Strasburg (Brodnica) on the Drweca; the 
new grand-master, Michael Kuchmeister von Sternberg, cut Wladyslaw's supply 
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line, and for the Poles the campaign degenerated into the ‘Hunger War’. Pope 
John XXIII's envoy arranged a truce and the invaders withdrew. 

Grand-Master Kuchmeister was a tall, corpulent man with a taste for study and 
a talent for political calculation, a ruler better suited to the times than the two 


impetuous war-heroes who had preceded him.!7^ The war of 1414 convinced him 
that, if Prussia were to be saved from conquest by Poland, it would be necessary 
to redress the balance of power by an appeal to the crusading instincts of the rest 
of Europe. Pope John would never sanction a public crusade against Catholic 
Poland on his own account. King Sigismund and the well-disposed German 
princes were unwilling to risk open war on the Order's behalf. However, in 
November 1414 the powers and the prelates of Catholic Europe met together at 
Constance to take measures for combating the Hussite heresy, reunifying the 
papacy and reforming of the church; if an ecumenical council could be persuaded 
to guarantee the Order's right in Prussia, and reaffirm its support for the Order's 
crusading mission Wladyslaw would be deterred from pursuing his claims. A 
victory in the propaganda war would save the Order from the real war which it 
was no longer strong enough to win. In December 1414 the Order's delegation, 
under the Deutschmeister and the archbishop of Riga, arrived at Constance with 
eleven wagons and an appeal from the Grand-Master's proctor, Peter Wormditt. 


CONFRONTATIONS AT CONSTANCE, 1414-18 


Wormditt’s memorandum!7? began with a historical introduction. He reminded 
his audience that Satan's armies beset Christendom on all sides, and that the 
Teutonic Knights had been appointed like Maccabees to fight God's war against 
the heathen. They had saved Poland from the Prussians and the Lithuanians, and 
the whole Catholic world had been eager to offer them assistance; Prussia had 
become a Christian country, and their Order had become a training-ground for all 
the nobility and knighthood of Europe. However, their prosperity had aroused the 
envy and hatred of ungrateful Poland, and the king had allied himself with Witold 
and the pagans to destroy them. He had failed, and had apparently agreed to a 
firm peace and an end to all contention by the treaty of Torun. 

But what had come of it? Wormditt then went through the articles of the treaty, 
showing how Wladyslaw had infringed them all, either in spirit or in letter. His 
bishop had laid a complaint against the Order at Rome; his envoys had spread 
slander against the Teutonic Knights all over Europe. He had failed to release his 
prisoners-of-war as agreed, he had plotted to subvert Prussia with the deposed 
Grand-Master von Plauen, he had violated the frontier and intercepted merchants. 
He had then defied King Sigismund's sentence, and once more inflicted all the 
horrors of war on the unlucky subjects of the Order. These horrors Wormditt 
found it difficult to describe, but he made the attempt: murder, infanticide, 
‘presbitericide’, enslavement by Tartars, rape, abortion, arson and sacrilege, the 
work of an obdurate Pharaoh at the head of a semi-pagan army. 

In days of old, when the faith was in danger, all men had risen up to defend it. 
‘But now it is not so. For nowadays no man takes heed of another’s loss, if it 
leaves him untouched. No man is concerned with distant perils. As long as he can 
live at ease, each man thinks he is fortunate enough and perfectly safe.’ 
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Nevertheless, says Wormditt, the Council would do well to look to the defence of 
Prussia, for it was Holy Ground, purchased by the blood of their ancestors, of 
which Virgil might have written (quoting Eclogue 1, 70-72): 


Did we for these Barbarians plant and sow, 
On these, on these, our happy Fields bestow? 
Good Heav’n, what dire Effects from Civil Discord flow! 


Do not desert us now, in our time of trouble, he implored the Council — ‘lest in 
the annals of your pontificate and in the chronicles of your royal reigns a place be 
found to describe this dire disaster: that the Order itself was destroyed in your 


days'.176 


Wormditt presented his case with ingenuity and pathos, but the pope was 
anxious not to antagonize the Poles before they had even arrived at Constance, 
and shortly afterwards he made what amounted to a declaration against the Order 
by appointing Witold and Wladyslaw his vicars-general, or protectors of all 
Catholics, in Novgorod and Pskov. He also abrogated the Order's claim to 
Lithuania, hoping no doubt to remove discord between the parties, and enlist 
Poland and Lithuania in the crusading cause. But this was not exactly what either 
side wanted. On 5 July 1416, the Polish canon-lawyer Paul Vladimiri 
(Wlodkowic) delivered a reply to the Order's charges which systematically 
challenged all the assumptions on which Wormditt's appeal had been made, even 
the legality of the crusade itself. Vladimiri's standing as rector of the University of 
Cracow, and pupil of the famous canonist Zabarella, enabled him to adopt an 
independent stance and carry the argument to a more rigorous intellectual level. 


His speech—later published as the Tractatus de potestate pape et imperatoris 


respectu infidelium!” — began with a historical introduction rather different from 
Wormditt's, in which he contrasted the Order's record of waging war not only on 
the aggressive heathen, but also on Christians and pagans living in peace, with 
Poland's achievement in bringing the Lithuanians to the Church by peaceable 
conversion. He then investigated the title-deeds by which the Teutonic Knights 
held their power: first their claim that they were acting for the pope, then their 
commission from the emperor. 


Obviously, the pope could not grant the Order powers which he did not himself 
possess, and documents in which he appeared to do so would be null and void. 
The Knights could only do what the popes had specifically ordered them to do, 
and what the popes were entitled to command; no more. The main question was, 
*Could Christians lawfully be commanded by their pope to attack sovereign infidel 
nations?' Yes was the answer, but only in the case of the Holy Land, where Christ 
himself was born and lived; otherwise, any infraction of the property rights of any 
unoffending neighbour, be he pagan or Christian, was a violation of natural law 
which not even the papacy could sanction. Granted, the pope had jurisdiction 
over all men, and could order infidels to be punished; but not for offences against 
laws of which they were ignorant. Could he then order Christians to convert 
infidels by force? No: force is incompatible with the free choice which the 
Scriptures and canon law regard as inseparable from genuine conversion. The end 
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does not justify the means. Therefore the Bulls on which the Order based its right 
of dominion were either invalid, or valid solely as justifying the waging of 
defensive war against infidels who infringed the natural rights of Christians. And 
in that case the Order had gone much too far. 


As for the imperial charters of 1226 and 1245, which instructed the Teutonic 
Knights to convert, punish and rule the heathen, they were founded on the 
mistaken assumption that the emperor had an independent responsibility for the 
spreading of the faith, when in fact all modern authorities were agreed that his 
duty was to assist missions, not to initiate them. ‘O Lord Emperor, the preaching 
of the Gospel is not committed to thee!’ These charters certainly granted the 
Order the right to wage offensive war against unoffending pagans, and to annex 
their territory; but the emperor had no right to authorize unjust war, and had no 
legal power over peoples living at peace outside the recognized limits of the 
Empire. Frederick II had therefore trespassed on the pope's own sphere of 
jurisdiction, and violated the natural property rights which it was his duty to 
uphold. ‘O! how generous that emperor was with other men's property.’ 


In this initial broadside, Vladimiri's ammunition was drawn from the 200 years 
of vigorous legal study which had elapsed since the Teutonic Order was given its 
commission. Under the influence of a succession of teachers, from the twelfth- 
century 'school of St Victor' to Zabarella, the idea of natural law had grown 
stronger and more widely respected, and the doctrine of the Just War had been 
established with far greater precision. If the Order could appeal to tradition, and 
to documentary evidence, Poland could appeal to reason and Aristotle. However, 
embedded in the heart of canon law there remained a comment which the great 
decretalist Henry of Susa, bishop of Ostia (‘Hostiensis’), had made on a passage in 
Gregory IX's Decretals (III, 34, 8) in the period 1245 to 1254. He had argued at 
some length that 


on the birth of Christ all honour, and all sovereignty, and all dominion and jurisdiction... 
was removed from all infidels and conferred on believers. That this was done for a just 
cause is proved by Ecclesiasticus 10.8: ‘Because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and riches 
got by deceit, the kingdom is translated from one people to another.'... And this sovereignty 


over regnum and sacerdotium the Son of God committed to Peter and to his successors, 178 


Therefore the popes did have dominion over the heathen, and they were 
entitled to confer this on the Teutonic Knights, as every trained canon-lawyer in 
the Council must have been muttering when Vladimiri concluded his speech on 5 
July. But Vladimiri was prepared; on 6 July he came out with the refutation 


which he later expanded into the tract known as Opinio Ostiensis! ? 


He admitted that Hostiensis had indeed laid down that infidels were wholly 
incapable of exercising lawful political power, and that Hostiensis had many 
followers — Giles of Rome, Oldradus, Andreae, and Peter de Anchorano, who had 
recently stated that ‘Christians may lawfully steal, purloin, rob, seize and invade 
the lands and goods of infidels who do not recognize the Roman Church or 
Empire, even if they wish to live peacefully with us.' If this was so, Christians 
were not required to obey either divine or natural law in their dealings with the 
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heathen; but Vladimiri, speaking ‘not as an ambassador, but as a doctor’, 
undertook to give fifty-two conclusions that proved Hostiensis wrong. He used 
Scripture to show that God had commanded the pope to feed and protect, rather 
than destroy, the heathen, and Roman law to establish that property rights were 
always to be respected; he quoted Aquinas to prove that infidel property and 
authority were as inviolable as Christian. He justified the exception of the Holy 
Land by claiming that Titus had conquered Palestine as the result of a Just War, 
and that therefore the pope, as inheritor of the dominion of Rome, had the right 
to restore it to Christian rule. And all lands wrongly taken from Christians by 
Muslims could be rightly recovered, but only after the illegality of the 
dispossession had been established by process of law. The pope had the right to 
judge and punish infidels, but only for offences against natural law — idolatry, 
sodomy, attacks on Christians, and refusing to admit missions to their territory; 
and he should proceed to dispossess them only as a last resort, to avoid imminent 
peril to Christendom. And, if he did so, and conferred dominion over them on a 
Christian ruler, their property rights must still be respected. 


Moreover, the pope's powers over infidels were certainly never granted directly 
to the Christian emperors, and their charters to the Teutonic Order therefore 
remained null and void. Conversion could only be brought about by persuasion 
and kindness, and therefore the Teutonic Knights and their crusading friends were 
not only mistaken, but also in sin, when they waged war to extend the faith. 
Those who died in the Northern crusades were surely damned, unless they 
repented, for it was the duty of the Christian knight to ascertain the justice of the 
cause for which he fought. Those wars fulfilled none of the five necessary 
conditions for a Just War, and in addition they involved the crusaders in breaking 
fundamental prohibitions against fighting on Sundays and feast days. What was 
gained by such sinful aggression was stolen property, and ought not to be kept by 
the aggressors. Innocent IV had decreed that an infidel was entitled to have stolen 
goods restored to him by the sentence of a Christian judge. Moreover, it was 
perfectly lawful for a Christian ruler (such as Wladyslaw) to use heathen allies to 
defend his country: had not the Maccabees made an alliance with the Romans? 
On all conceivable grounds, it was clear that the heathen had natural rights, and 
that their rulers were entitled to exercise lawful power over them; therefore it was 
the duty of all Christians to reject the opinion of the bishop of Ostia, and rather 
follow Innocent IV, who had written that ‘there can be lawful dominion and 
jurisdiction among infidels’ and that ‘infidels ought to be compelled to the faith’. 


It was a powerful argument, but it was challenging rather than persuasive; 
Vladimiri was not trying to make friends, just seeking to make points. ‘You’re a 
good advocate for pagans against Christians’ reads a gloss in one of the 
manuscripts of the Opinio; for them, that is, against us — and this must have been 
how most of his audience reacted. Some had themselves been on reysen, and many 
more believed that heathens were bad and Christians good. Civilians were 
convinced that the emperor’s authority was virtually limitless, and canonists that 
papal power could be extended far wider than Vladimiri allowed. However, the 
Council had other business to attend to: the condemnation and burning of John 
Huss, to begin with. And Vladimiri and Witold had less theoretical arguments to 
use against the Order. On 28 November 1415 a Polish deputation had arrived, in 
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company with some indignant figures who announced themselves as authentic 
Samogitians anxious to join the Roman Church but afraid to do so because of the 
continuing hostility and aggression of the Teutonic Knights. At last, the pagans 
were in the witness box. And at the same time King Wladyslaw informed the 
Council by letter that he would have begun a crusade against the Turks if he had 
not been held up by fear of an attack from Prussia. 

The Samogitians presented their complaints in February 1416, and a week later 
the Polish and Lithuanian ambassadors made a formal appeal for justice against 
the wrongs inflicted on their countries by the Teutonic Knights. No immediate 
decision was taken. Then the Order's advocate, Ardecino de Porta of Novara, 
asked that the Council excuse it from answering further charges; an attempt was 
made to read out a recapitulation of all the points at issue between Poland, 
Prussia and Lithuania, but the text was far too long to be heard in one session, 
and the Council suspended the reading and turned to investigating the heresies of 
Jerome of Prague. It was evidently going to be difficult to swing the assembly 
either way; but the Samogitian deputies had made some impact, and the Order 
had no easy way of discrediting them. It was suspected in Prussia that they were 
simply the tools of Witold, and had in fact no intention of becoming Catholics; but 
how could this be proved? The answer, as too often with the Teutonic Knights, 
was an act of violence: in March the Samogitians were arrested on their way back 
from the Council, and held prisoner contrary to all international law and 
convention. 

That September, both Wladyslaw and the grand-master wrote to the Council 
reassuring delegates that they had no intention of waging war on each other for 
the time being, but their intellectual troops were fully engaged. Vladimiri was 
composing a more detailed attack on the Teutonic Knights (Articuli contra 
cruciferos), proving not only that their political powers were unjustified, but also 
that their scandalous conduct was inconsistent with the profession either of knight 
or of monk. Dr Dominic of San Gemignano attempted to refute Vladimiri's 
refutation of Hostiensis, and Dr John Urbach asserted once again the right of the 
pope to authorize offensive war in order to bring about the conversion of the 


heathen - there was no lack of texts to support him. 190 


Urbach was a paid polemicist of the Order, but he was not the fiercest opponent 
of the Polish king. That same autumn, the Dominican John Falkenberg was 
completing his own ‘Book on the Doctrine of the Power of Pope and Emperor’ in 
order to convict Vladimiri of heresy and error before the Council. Objecting to the 
Pole's dismissive view of the powers of the emperor, he used Aristotle to prove 
that the civil power had a legality older than, and independent of, that of the 
papacy, and went on to claim that the emperor was God's vicar in temporal 
matters, and therefore had a duty to repossess in God's name that part of his earth 
that was occupied by those who defied him by disbelief, idolatry, schism and 
heresy. These were God's enemies, regardless of whether they made war or peace 
with the rest of the world, and Augustine and Isidore proved that it was for the 
emperor, not the pope, to make war on them. Of course, love was necessary; but 
since the object of fighting the heathen was to protect Christians, such wars were 
the result of love. ‘And therefore, it is more certain than certain that to protect the 
faith by making war against infidels out of love is to deserve the kingdom of 
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carried off to spend six years in prison in Florence and Rome. 

This uncalled-for intervention by Falkenberg had helped neither party. The 
Order's chances of getting the Council to take some kind of action against Poland 
were reduced by the publication of what amounted to a caricature of what the 
grand-master wanted; the Poles' determination to make a heresy out of Pole- 
hatred, and convict the Teutonic Knights of having briefed Falkenberg, roused 
considerable opposition even among those delegates not otherwise hostile to 
Wladyslaw. The heresy conviction was prevented by the English and the 
Spaniards. In the course of 1417 a number of polemicists expressed open support 
for at least two of Falkenberg's conclusions: that it was legitimate and meritorious 
to wage offensive war on the heathen in certain circumstances, and that it was 
damnable to use heathen allies against a Christian people. In January the 


advocate Ardecino de Porta of Novara published a Tractatus!9? pointing out some 
of the inconsistencies in Vladimiri's reasoning, and advancing a quaint anti-pagan 
argument of his own: since God had enfeoffed the heathen with the lands they 
occupied, they were obliged to keep his law; since by their idolatry they broke it, 
they ought to be disseised by God's vicar, the pope. Ardecino was paid by the 
Order for his efforts, as was Urbach for the official reply to Vladimiri that 
appeared in June. But there also appeared two opinions in favour of the Order's 
case by powerful independent thinkers who enjoyed widespread respect: Cardinal 
Pierre d'Ailly, bishop of Cambrai, an old exercised theologian and advocate of 
church reform; and the Benedictine Andrew Escobar, bishop of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and former student at Vienna University. 

D'Ailly tried to simplify the debate by reducing it to two questions: ‘May 
Catholics wage a just war on Christians with the assistance of pagans?’ and ‘Are 
the Teutonic Knights entitled to wage war on infidels in order to acquire their 
lands?' He concluded that there was no absolute prohibition against using heathen 
allies against Christians: a man was expected to fight for his lord, be he Christian 
or pagan. And, on the other hand, either pope or emperor was entitled to order 
Christians to make war on pagans, for one of three reasons: to regain lost 
Christian territory, to repress aggressive pagans, and to punish those who ‘shamed 
the Creator' and seduced Christians by their unnatural way of life. Otherwise, 
peaceful infidels should be left in peace and their rulers and property should be 
regarded as lawful. Thus, if Wladyslaw's pagans were his subjects, he was justified 
in using them against the Order; if the Order's charters authorized the Knights to 
wage war for one of the three good reasons, their way was just. And then D'Ailly 
added that Falkenberg's conclusion that Wladyslaw and the Poles ought to be 
killed by all Christian princes for heresy, idolatry and persecution of the Church 
was perfectly correct — provided that they had been tried, convicted and 


sentenced for these crimes by a legitimate authority. This brief opinion!9? was 


meant to take some of the wind out of both sets of sails, but it was harder on 
Vladimiri than on the Order. 


Escobar produced a rousing and very traditional vindication of the crusade in 
general and the Teutonic Knights in particular. He repeated the history of 
Poland's relations with the Order down to 1414 in such a way as to convict 
Wladyslaw of hindering a lawfully constituted religious Order in its work. Then he 
tackled in some detail the question of forcible conversion. Vladimiri had argued 
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that missionary work and the waging of war were incompatible, because men 
cannot be compelled to the faith. But the purpose of waging war was not to drive 
men to baptism at the point of the sword, but to deter them from their own 
blasphemous and idolatrous practices as a preliminary to the change of heart that 
must lead to conversion. We are all God's children; if some of his children insult 
him by denying the true faith, it is the duty of the rest to correct them for the 
good of their own souls, and this is what the Teutonic Knights had been 
commissioned to do, and had done - because they love their neighbours, as well 
as loving God. And if the king of the Poles chose to call in pagans to help him 
assert territorial claims against these good men, he deserved to lose both his 
claims and his crown; and all good Christians should go to the assistance of the 


Order.18^ 

Against such arguments as these, Vladimiri's contention that the Order was 
guilty of something called the ‘Prussian heresy’, and deserved to be treated as an 
illegal organization, carried little weight. So radical was his approach that it 
would have been impossible to condemn the Order for the reasons he gave, 
without impugning the good name of the papacy, the Empire and most Christian 
princes. However carefully he strove to distinguish between the Northern, the 
Spanish and the Palestinian crusades, the flaws in the distinction appeared 
obvious. Crusaders (and would-be crusaders) tended to stick together. However, 
the Council would never have decided for or against either side unequivocally, if 
only because it had far more important business to attend to. The new pope, 
Martin, concluded the last session by imposing silence on the king of Poland's 
advocate; and then appointed Witold and Wladyslaw as his vicars-general in 
Russia. Their catholicism was loudly reaffirmed. 


THE SURVIVAL AND EXTINCTION OF 
THE ORDER IN PRUSSIA, 1418-1525 


The Order had little reason to be dissatisfied with what had happened either, 
since the Council had showed itself in general to be in favour of crusades, and, in 
part, friendly towards the Teutonic Knights. It had avoided being tarred with the 
same brush as Falkenberg, whose doctrines were not formally condemned until 
1424, and appeared to have won the war of words. Or so the continuator of 
Posilge's Prussian Chronicle wrote in 1418: ‘the king’s envoys had cast reproaches 
at the Order with many great lies against the pope and the whole council before 
the Romish king and the electors, and in every plea they made they were 


overcome by the truth since they persisted in their lies’.!8° The Knights would 
obviously be justified in continuing to uphold the rights guaranteed them by the 
treaty of Torun. 

But the fact was that they were no longer strong enough to do so. From 1418 to 
1422, Kuchmeister confronted Wladyslaw’s demands for his western territories 
with a perfectly respectable series of charters, and answers that satisfied the 
imperial tribunal at Breslau (Wroclaw); but, when Wladyslaw lost patience with 
the negotiations and invaded Prussia once more, the Order was compelled to 
come to terms after a campaign that lasted less than two months. By the treaty of 
Lake Melno (Meldensee) Kuchmeister’s successor, Paul von Russdorf, surrendered 
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various scraps of frontier territory to Poland, and resigned the Order's residual 
claim to Samogitia for ever. Von Russdorf had appealed to the Empire for help, 
but the Polish advance had been so rapid that the war was over before any 
crusaders arrived. A month after the treaty, on 27 October 1422, Count-Palatine 
Lewis of the Rhine, and Archbishop Dietrich von Moers of Cologne led their men 
into Prussia. They spent the winter there, and then went home. They were the last 
crusaders to Prussia, even from Germany; in future the Order had to rely on its 
own members, or on mercenaries (whom it could ill afford), or on Prussian levies 
(who no longer wanted to serve). 


Even when Poland and Lithuania drifted apart, as in the period 1422 to 1447, 
the Order was unable to gain any lasting advantage from the division. Grand- 
Master von Russdorf — a pious intriguer, with a smile and a winning word for 


every occasion, who was known in Poland as the Holy Ghost!96 — grew friendly 
with the ancient Witold, and with his successor Svitrigal (Svitrigaila, Swidrigel, 
etc.), but his intervention in the Lithuanian succession dispute of 1431-5 was not 
a success. The king of Poland struck back by sending an army of Hussites to the 
mouth of the Vistula; the Hussites devastated western Prussia for four months, 
and by December 1435 von Russdorf was compelled to make peace. His country 
was demoralized and discontented, his Catholic army had been trounced by a 
gang of heretics; his conqueror had incurred excommunication for using them, 
and the Order's privileges had been confirmed by the Council of Bale: but in vain. 


The plight of Prussia was bemoaned to Europe by a friend of the Order, the 


accomplished Latinist Conrad Bitschin. In his Epistola ecclesie deplanctorial?" he 
heaped abuse on the enemy - 'O execrable Poland, O dullard nation, O nation 
crazed! How could you be so forgetful of your own salvation that you chose so 
nefarious an ally?’ — and drew attention to the wanton spoliation of his country: 
‘Lament, O delicate Prussia, thou who until of late wast opulent in fruit and fish 
and all manner of delightful food... He then appealed for military assistance: 
"Take heed, you Catholic knights and soldiers who have hitherto come from the 
frontiers of distant lands to receive generous wages; take heed, I implore you, of 
your calling, for in this affair you are summoned not merely to receive wages, but 
to do battle, and the wages of battle are paid in Grace.’ Not enough, it seemed; 
nobody came. The estates grudged their military service and their taxes, and the 
knights of Catholic Europe stayed at home. Only the Livonians fought on, and 
they were defeated (see below, p. 249). 


After the peace of Lake Melno, therefore, it was only a matter of time before the 
Order was compelled to surrender all that the Poles wanted. It took over forty 
years, and the struggle involved repeated arbitration, polemic, litigation, and 
warfare, culminating in a thirteen years' civil war that tore Prussia in half; but in 
the end the superior resources of the Polish-Lithuanian monarchy were bound to 
prevail. By the second treaty of Torun (19 October 1466) Grand-Master Lewis von 
Erlichshausen was compelled to disgorge all he held on either side of the Lower 
Vistula — the lands taken from Poland since 1309, and the Prussian Oberland 
conquered before 1250, including Marienburg castle itself. The east Prussian 
rump, which he continued to rule from Königsberg, remained an independent 
principality, but the grand-masters were expected to take personal oaths of loyalty 
to the kings of Poland to guarantee their good conduct. 
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These wars were in no sense a continuation of the Northern crusade, despite the 
efforts of the Order and its publicists to attract crusading assistance. The only 
‘heathen’ left to fight were the Russians, and the struggle with Poland prevented 
the Prussians from undertaking such action. If they had combined, such a crusade 
might well have taken place; but, as long as they remained bitterly hostile, the 
Holy War was suspended. 

The idea survived the reality, however, because it was the official raison d'étre 
of the Prussian government, which remained in the hands of professed monks 
until 1525. As long as the rest of Europe paid lip-service to this idea, there was 
some hope that it might be manipulated to the advantage of the lords of Prussia. 
Until 1411, belief in the crusade had been a powerful cohesive force, joining the 
Order, its subjects and 'guests' in pursuit of a common political goal, however 
mistaken or indefensible; afterwards, it became a private obsession of the Order, 
nerving its members to hold untenable positions as long as possible — not only 
against the Poles, but also against their own burghers and junkers and bishops. 
This dedication to a mission that could never again be carried out, at least in 
Prussia, helped to keep the old system of government going, but did not prevent 
the brothers becoming odious to their subjects, quarrelsome among themselves, 
and disobedient both to their Rule and to their grand-master. They were now 
recruited exclusively from the impecunious lesser nobility of western Germany; no 
burghers or mere knights need apply, and in Germany their numbers fell by a 
third between 1400 and 1450. Those who went out to Prussia were seen as 
‘Outlanders’ by the rest of Prussian society, and treated the ‘Inlanders’ with 
resolute lordliness, enforcing their powers as gebittiger (officials) with slights and 
mockery. When their subjects complained to a knight in office, he would strike his 
head and say, ‘Look you here, this is the Hocbmeister sitting here! I will be all the 


Hocbmeister you need, so get down, you sons of bitches!'188 Their vassals looked 
back to the good old days of Dusmer and von Kniprode, when settlers were 
treated with respect. As the junkers of the Kulmerland and Torun pointed out to 
the Order in 1438, 'Although it was your predecessors who brought a part of the 
country to the Christian faith, how did that come about, other than by the 


strength and might of our forefathers?'18? ‘We won you with the sword’ was the 
answer to all such questions, until in 1454 the burghers and vassals took the 
sword into their own hands and turned to the king of Poland for assistance. 


This attitude was not the result of the impatience of unworldly with worldly 
men. The system of administration and business which had developed in the 
fourteenth century absorbed more of the Order's energy in the fifteenth, when 
they were brought into fierce competition with other Prussian interests; and there 
was much less written evidence of spiritual or intellectual exercise, at least among 
the Prussian brothers. There was now no need for the sumptuous entertainment 
which had made Marienburg attractive to crusaders in the past, but the 
remorseless conviviality of these snobbish bachelors served to pass the time and 
remind the colonials who was boss. They did not even bother to recite the Hours, 
and they scarcely even knew the Paternoster, complained the Carthusians in their 
‘Admonition’ of 1428: ‘while men sing in church, the lords sit in the cellar and 
take their ease and make merry... Thus there is no more delight in the Offices, 
and there is no spirituality in the convents, neither in their lives nor in their 
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leaving Prussia was another. It was not until Prussia had left the Order that the 
knight-brothers could think of seriously devoting themselves to the Eastern Front, 
and it was not until 1595, with the first Habsburg grand-master, the Archduke 
Maximilian, that they actually did so. 

By contrast, holding on to Prussia remained a popular and practical policy 
within the Order, even after 1466 — half was better than none. In the relatively 
peaceful days that followed the submission to Poland, the province flourished; in 
the time of Grand-Master von Tiefen, wrote Paul Pole in his sixteenth-century 
Prussian Chronicle, ‘Prussia appeared no less than a pleasure-garden of the Lord’, 
and the equable von Tiefen prided himself on the fine clothes and rich diet of his 


burghers and peasants, whom he refused to vex with taxes and wars.!?! It was a 
country worth keeping, even if the task made the knight-brothers bad monks. 
Until the Reformation, when the whole idea of monasticism came under attack, 
nobody suggested that they should cease to be monks altogether; for this 
apparently simple solution raised insuperable difficulties. In the first place, only 
the pope could dissolve a religious Order, and successive popes and grand-masters 
persisted in believing that the Teutonic Knights could reform. Secondly, the social 
function of Prussia and Livonia as ‘asylums’ for the indigent nobility of Germany 
could only be preserved if the ruling elites of these provinces needed constant 
replenishment. The rule of celibacy guaranteed this. And, finally, secularization 
was by no means a certain method of keeping Prussia. How would renegades be 
able to renounce their Rule without renouncing their lands and privileges? 

In the end, secularization was imposed on the Prussian brothers by the grand- 
master. They had elected Albert, son of the margrave of Brandenburg, as a 
promising young soldier whose powerful connections would deter the King of 
Poland from increasing his influence over Prussia. Albert took the monastic vow, 
and with the support of the Emperor Maximilian refused to do homage to Poland. 
When Maximilian deserted him, he prepared for war. Master von Plettenberg of 
Livonia refused to co-operate, but Albert placed his hopes in the hiring of German 
mercenaries and alliances with Denmark or Muscovy - or the Tartars. When the 
Poles declared war, he went through with the traditional invocation of the Virgin, 
making a barefoot pilgrimage to her shrine near Rastenburg and holding solemn 
processions at Kónigsberg. But the fighting went badly for Prussia; cannon were 
floated down the Vistula from Cracow, and one by one the Order's castles were 
besieged and captured. The Emperor Charles V arranged a truce in 1521, and, 
although the question of homage was referred to arbitration, there was little 
chance that Albert would be able to avoid making his submission. 


To make matters worse, the internal peace of Prussia was threatened by the 
spread of Lutheran opinions among the laity and some of the secular clergy. This 
meant riot and confusion in most German principalities, but in ecclesiastical 
lordships it threatened the very existence of the state. Albert lacked the resources 
to wage civil war for the maintenance of the old order, especially as several of his 
commanders and his own bishop, Polenz of Samland, favoured the heresy; he met 
Luther at Wittenberg in 1522, and found a way out. In Luther's view, it was the 
duty of all Teutonic Knights to renounce their vows and marry, and it was Albert's 
duty to establish a secular duchy for himself in Prussia. These measures would 
reconcile Albert to his anti-monastic Lutheran subjects, and preserve his standing 
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as a territorial ruler. After he had secured peace with Poland, by persuading King 
Sigismund to enfeoff him as hereditary duke of Prussia, and his own Estates and 
bishops had ratified the agreement, those knight-brothers who objected to the 
change had no means of stopping it. Albert had allowed all the great offices to fall 
vacant and had run down the total strength of knight-brothers in Prussia to fifty- 
five. He summoned only a minority of these to Kónigsberg in May 1525 to 
approve his decision. Most of them were intimidated by the hostility of the 
burghers and egged on by Albert's entourage. Only seven stood by their vows. 
After a few days' hesitation even these gave their consent, and cut the crosses 
from their habits for fear of being lynched. 

It was not the spiritual decadence of the Order, or the decline of the crusading 
ideal, that put an end to the rule of the Teutonic Knights in Prussia. The 
subsequent reform of the German bailiwicks under Grand-Master Kronberg, and 
the part played by the Knights in the Habsburg offensives against the Protestants 
and the Turks indicate that armed monks still had a place in European politics 
long after 1525, and the survival of the Order in Livonia until 1562 proves that 
the Baltic convents still had life in them. It was the failure of the Prussian knight- 
brothers to come to a satisfactory political settlement with the Polish kingdom 
that put an end to the old Prussian system. By putting their trust in German 
princes, the Knights lost the power to preserve a monastic affiliation that was no 
longer essential to the military defence of the country and had become a 
contentious issue in the religious ferment of the 1520s. ‘It happened with us lords 
of Prussia, as it happened with the frogs who took a stork as their king’ — thus 
Brother Philip von Kreutz wrote a Relation of the whole 'dirty deal', as he called it. 
*Now all the estates had done their homage, and I saw that there was no means by 
which the dirty deal could be changed, I did homage too, in order to save my 
property thereby, for I had a large sum of money in my employment [he was 


commander of Insterburg], more than any other Teutonic lord.'!?? It is interesting 
that, in the debate that accompanied the dissolution of the Prussian houses, the 
question of the morality of the crusade played little part: both the Teutonic 
Knights and their enemies preferred to argue about the morality of 


monasticism.!9? 


The only Prussian brother who declared against the new duke was the 
commander of Memel, Eric of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, who was also the scion of 
a German territorial dynasty. The other Prussian convents accepted the change. 
The majority of those inside Germany remained deaf to Luther's ‘Exhortation to 
the Lords of the Teutonic Order' (March 1523), but many of their estates were 
devastated in the Peasants’ War, and subsequently confiscated by Protestant 
princes. In 1527 Master Kronberg of Germany became grand-master, and the 
Order embarked on a new career as an ally of the Habsburgs in the Wars of 
Religion. 


LIVONIA AND THE RUSSIANS, 1400-1562 


In Livonia, the Teutonic Knights held their ground during the fifteenth century 
with greater success than in Prussia. The country did well: the burghers at Reval 
and Dorpat cornered a fat slice of the Novgorod trade at the expense of the rest of 
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the Hanseatic League, to which they belonged; Riga benefited from the continuing 
prosperity of Lithuania, and the knights of the Order and secular vassals profited 
by the export of rye. The country had been run on constitutional lines, with 
assemblies of estates deliberating with the master and bishops for much longer 
than had Prussia, but the demarcation lines between the authorities were now 
gradually redrawn in the Order's favour. The ancient triangular contest between 
the master, the archbishop and burghers of Riga, which appeared to have been 
solved for good in 1394, when Boniface IX ordered the chapter of Riga to adopt 
the habits and Rule of the Order, in fact recurred every generation until the end of 
the century, but these successive challenges by strong-minded prelates merely 
served to confirm the master as the predominant Livonian authority. 

The troubles of the Prussian brothers obliged the Livonians to go to their help 
several times. In 1410 Conrad von Vietinghof marched south to help the grand- 
master after Tannenberg; Cisso von Rutenberg and Franke von Kersdorf went on 
long raids into Lithuania in 1433 and 1435, and Master John Osthof von Mengden 
made strenuous efforts to reinforce the grand-master in the war of 1454-66. But 
meanwhile the two provinces drifted apart. The Livonian Knights were recruited 
from the Low German areas disregarded in Prussia (Westphalia, Ruhr, and 
Netherlands) and their political outlook was different. The frontier with Lithuania 
was not under dispute, and the king of Poland had no claim on their lands; they 
derived no benefit from the grand-master's wars. When von Russdorf forced them 
to accept Franke von Kersdorf as their master in 1433, and von Kersdorf led them 
to a disastrous defeat at Wilkomierz (Pabaiskas on the Sventoji) two years later, 
they took future elections entirely into their own hands. They no longer let the 
grand-master choose their master from two elected candidates, and left him with 
the right to receive homage from a single nominee, who was always a 
Westphalian. 

Not that the standards and lives of the Livonian brethren were either more 
spiritual or more strenuous than those of their colleagues. Their preoccupation 
with business, pleasure, rank and politics was equally marked, and their failure to 
produce or commission a single chronicle or history — even a rhyme-chronicle — 
has condemned them to obscurity. What they did has to be teased out of 
correspondence in the archives of the Order and the Hanseatic cities, and from 
Polish, Russian and Scandinavian sources. They were dumb dogs, but at least they 
were able to bite. 


In the fourteenth century the Livonians had been less ready than the Swedes to 
pick quarrels with the Russians, since the trading relation with Novgorod and 
Pskov was too valuable to be disturbed for long. Unrest along the frontier would 
lead to occasional raids and reprisals, as in 1341-2,1368 and 1377, but, on the 
whole, differences were sorted out by discussion and treaty. Thus in 1362 the city 
of Pskov detained Hanseatic and Livonian merchants as a protest against 
encroachments by the bishop of Dorpat's subjects. In 1363 the Pskovians and 
Dorpaters met at Novgorod, deliberated, and separated without coming to terms. 
Then the Dorpaters detained merchants from Novgorod; but a committee of 
Novgorod boyars travelled to Dorpat, persuaded the Pskovians and the Dorpaters 


to agree, and all the merchants were released.!?^ This may serve as an example of 
a long-continued passivity in matters connected with Russia; an attitude of 
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watchfulness and mistrust, punctuated by skirmishes along the Narva, Luga and 
Velikaya, but no serious attempt by either side to conquer the other. Hence the 
reluctance of the Livonians to assist King Magnus of Sweden in his mid-century 
crusades; Swedes, Danes and Russians all had claims to Livonian territories, and 
the Order preferred to keep all three at arm's length. In any case, the Lithuanians 
presented a more immediate threat to the Catholic province than did the Russians. 

In the fifteenth century, the conversion of Lithuania to Catholicism gave the 
Livonians an opportunity of renewing the attempt to subjugate the Russians, with 
the help of a powerful ally. Thus, in the period before 1409, when Witold was 
encroaching on Russian principalities and co-operating with the Order, Master 
Conrad von Vietinghof began to look again at Pskov — a small, prosperous 
commonwealth, no longer closely tied to Novgorod, remote from Moscow, and 
vulnerable to a combined Lithuanian-Livonian attack. As soon as Witold began 
raiding Pskov, Master von Vietinghof joined in; he made three reysen to the city, 
in 1406,1407 and 1408, and destroyed the Pskovian army on the second, but on 
each occasion there was effective retaliation, and, when Witold lost interest in 
helping the Order, in 1409, the belligerents made peace. 

Again, in 1443-8, Master Vinke von Overbergen, finding Novgorod torn 
between Muscovite and Lithuanian factions, and liable to succumb to either 
power, embarked on at least two ambitious reysen to the westernmost 
Novgorodian stronghold, at Yamburg on the Luga. He failed to take Yamburg in 
1444, even with a train of bombards, but he devastated the Vod country up to the 
Neva, and imposed a trade embargo along his frontier. 


These adventures came to nothing; or, rather, ended in a peace that was 
supposed to last for fifty years. The tie with Prussia prevented the Livonians from 
coming to a firm understanding with Lithuania, and obliged the masters to waste 
their resources in support of the grand-master during the war of 1454-66. 
Nevertheless, Livonia was prospering, and the military potential of the 
commonwealth was increasing, in both manpower and guns; the possibility of 
carrying through the failed crusade of 1242 still existed. The Russians had more 
men, and more guns, but depended on rivers and roads for moving them; 
Hanseatic shipping could bring both from Lübeck to Reval or Narva more quickly 
and cheaply. Thus, in about 1430 four Lübeck skippers supplied Reval with thirty- 
two cannon, powder, and 235 stone balls; a ‘hulk’ or merchant ship sold by a 
Danziger to a Reval burgher in 1462 carried six cannon, and three small Livonian 


convents inspected by visitors in 1442 contained six to eight cannon each. 195 


Moreover, a certain number of crusaders still came to Livonia. Thirteen noble 
volunteers were captured by the Poles at the battle of Wilkomierz, six of them 
close relations of the master, marshal or commanders. In 1439 the Lord of 
Gleichen (Thuringia) was serving as a ‘guest’ in Livonia. These errant lords may 
not have been much help from the strictly military point of view, but they were 
part of a wider affiliation with the society of the lower Rhine and Westphalia, 
where there was a general feeling that the Livonian knight-brothers did a useful 
job in protecting Hanseatic traders along the Novgorod route. The occasion of the 
war of 1443-8 was an outrage committed on an interpreter hired by the junker 
Gerard, uncle of the duke of Cleves, who was then negotiating between the master 
and the grand-master. Some Russians hacked off the man's feet, hands and head; 
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the junker insisted on reparations from Novgorod, and five years later Master von 
Overbergen declared war in his name. As long as there was a risk of piracy, 
robbery and arrest along the north-eastern trade-route, the Livonian masters could 
count on German support for their occasional forays into Russia. 


The rapprocbement between the Eastern and Western Churches in the 1430s and 
1440s did nothing to improve relations between the Livonians and the Russians. 
Among the Orthodox prelates who signed the decree of union between the 
churches at Florence in 1439 was the Russian metropolitan Isidore, but when 
Isidore came home he was not made welcome; ‘he began the naming of the pope 
of Rome in his services, and other new things which we had never heard since the 


baptism of the Russian Land’, complained the Novgorod chronicler,!?6 and he was 
eventually hounded back to Rome. His protector, Pope Eugenius IV, wrote to 
Grand-Master von Erlichshausen advising him that now the Order ‘is not troubled 
by infidels’ the money collected for the purposes of reconciliation with the 
Orthodox Church ought to be spent on subjugating or exterminating the 
archbishop of Riga and others who supported the authority of the council against 
that of the papacy. ‘Destroy them, or they will destroy you’, was the pope's 


message.!97 Nevertheless, the Livonians pressed on with the war against 
Novgorod. 


The outcome of that war was an armistice that left Novgorodian and Livonian 
garrisons eyeing each other across the river Narva. Upstream, and on either shore 
of Lake Chud, the antagonists were the Order and the bishop of Dorpat to the 
west, and Pskov to the east. Fort and counter-fort marked the frontier; the Order's 
Nyenslot, and the Russian Nyenslot, on the upper Narva; the bishop's Nyenhus 
(Neuhausen) and Izborsk, south of the Lake; the archbishop of Riga’s 
Marienhausen, and the Pskovian outposts at Vishegorodok and Ostrov, on the 
Velikaya. The fact that this frontier was held against Pskov by three different and 
sometimes discordant authorities gave the Russians a certain advantage; it was 
possible to raid Dorpat without necessarily offending the master of Livonia. In 
1458, Master von Mengden's involvement with the war in Prussia encouraged 
Pskov to begin raiding the Livonians, and in 1463 the Russians laid siege to 


Nyenhus with ‘mennigerleye wunderlike instrument'!?? and took the castle. Von 


Mengden sent an emissary speeding to Italy to warn the pope that the province 
was in great danger, but the situation in Prussia was even worse; the bishop of 
Dorpat's lost marcher land could not be recovered while the master was 
husbanding all his resources to save the grand-master from the Poles. 


Behind the assertiveness of this small Russian frontier-state lay the growing 
power of the great eastern principality of Moscow, where Pskov was seen as a 
useful check on both Novgorod and the Lithuanians. A formal alliance was 
concluded soon after the fall of Nyenhus, and Muscovite troops arrived to secure 
the surrounding territory. Hitherto, the grand-princes of Moscow had intervened 
in this area only at the request of Novgorod, and in dire emergencies such as the 
Swedish crusade of 1348. Normally they were too busy with their Mongol 
overlords to pursue an aggressive policy towards their western neighbours, and 
distance delayed and limited their military expeditions. It was over 350 miles 
from Moscow to Novgorod, and another 140 to Pskov, so that no invading army 
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disciplined commonwealth than before. At the same time, Ivan III decided to 
establish a permanent Muscovite presence on the Livonian border, and built the 
great fort of Ivangorod to overlook the Estonian frontier town of Narva from the 
east bank of the river. The afspróke (agreement) of Wolmar in 1491, between 
Order, bishops and burghers, made it possible for the Livonians to wage war 
again; Ivangorod, the year after, made war both possible and probable, although 
the immediate consequence was a renegotiated peace treaty. 


The new master, Wolter von Plettenberg, was a typical product of the Livonian 
system. His family were landowners near Soest, in Westphalia, from where so 
many knights and merchants had travelled to the eastern Baltic since the twelfth 
century. They had branches in Westphalia, branches in Livonia, and members in 
the Order. He went out to the fort at Narva when he was ten, and worked his way 
up the hierarchy of offices until he became marshal. Having hammered the 
burghers of Riga with success, he was elected master in 1494, while in his forties; 
a quiet, shrewd, decent and experienced man, so it was said. For the first seven 
years of his mastership, Livonia was under the shadow of impending invasion. 
Each side committed offences against the other that were held to justify a 
breaking of the peace at any time. 


The grand-prince closed down the Hanseatic office at Novgorod and imprisoned 
the German merchants trading there — not such a bad thing for Livonia, which 
would then became the main centre of North-Eastern trade, but some of the 
imprisoned merchants were Livonians. The citizens of Reval expressed their 
feelings by executing two Russians — one for passing bad money, one for buggery. 
The master got the Emperor Maximilian to appeal to the German princes for help 
for Livonia; a few volunteers took ship for Riga. Next year, 1496, Ivan was at war 
with the Swedish regent, Sten Sture, and a Swedish armada sailed over from 
Viborg and took Ivangorod; some Estonians helped them pillage the fortress, and, 
when the Swedes left, they bequeathed the place to the Order. Soon afterwards, 
the Russians were preparing a bridge to cross the Narva, and skirmishing broke 
out along the frontier. Von Plettenberg had to face the fact that Livonia, with a 
total levy strength of under 10,000 men, was drifting into war with a power that 
could mobilize several armies of up to 20,000. 


He began his search for allies by approaching King John of Denmark-Norway 
(and, for the time being, Sweden); but John would help only in return for the 
former Danish duchy of Estonia. His father, Christian I, had reassumed the title of 
duke of Estonia in 1456, but to demand the country itself was asking too much. 
Then Wolter turned to the king of Poland's brother, Grand-Duke Alexander of 
Lithuania, Ivan's chief enemy, and after a visit to Vilnius concluded the offensive 
alliance known as the treaty of Wenden, on 21 June 1501. He persuaded the 
estates to pay for the hire of mercenaries, and 2000 German cavalrymen and 
lanzknecbte arrived on the boat from Lübeck. He was matching a corps of heavy- 
armed professionals, backed by an amateur levy of squires and native tenants, 
against a threat of incalculable but superior strength: an old formula, which had 
not always proved successful in the past, and was now to be tested to the limit. 
The dream of a joint Latin invasion of Russia might now be revived — provided the 
Lithuanian and Livonian armies could be brought to act in concert. 


This was not what happened. Alexander was detained by the unexpected death 
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of his brother and the need to secure the throne of Poland for himself. Von 
Plettenberg marched to Izborsk, won a victory on the Seriza with his field-guns, 
and then waited in vain at the appointed rendezvous at Ostrov on the Velikaya. 
He destroyed Ostrov (7 September 1501) and marched home. His war of conquest 
had become a struggle for survival; Muscovite armies were en route for Livonia, 
and von Plettenberg had to face them on his own with the knights of his Order - 
some 430 - and a reduced number of hired men. The Russians arrived in 
November, and for six weeks central Livonia was systematically devastated by 
three separate armies, which von Plettenberg could do nothing to stop. When he 
summoned a Landtag to Wolmar in January, three of the bishops and the vassals 
of Estonia failed to attend. The commonwealth was divided, half the country in 
ruins and the other half demoralized; another Russian invasion followed, this time 
assisted by 7000 Tartars and 1600 tracking dogs to nose out fugitives. When the 
master sent to Lithuania begging for help, his ally merely told him to fight on. 

That he did so was for centuries a source of pride and selfcongratulation to the 
German ascendancy in the Baltic, and won for von Plettenberg the status of a hero 
among German nationalists. There is no disputing his skill as a general; but it 
might be worth inquiring whether his policy of waging offensive war against 
Moscow was not simply a disastrous mistake. The Lithuanian alliance might well 
have proved a source of strength, but the risk of defeat or non-co-operation was 
always present, and for Livonia this could mean extinction, or at least 
subjugation. On the other hand, war with Moscow appeared inevitable by 1500, 
and neither an offensive nor a defensive strategy seemed to offer much chance of 
success; von Plettenberg was seizing his only opportunity of doing something. He 
could in theory have submitted to Ivan, but in practice the training and attitudes 
of the Livonian Knights made this unthinkable: they had too much to lose, and the 
long tradition of the crusade against the schismatics forbade them. The master 
had little choice in carrying on with his last-ditch stand. It was fortunate that in 
his mercenary troops, his field- and handguns, he had the same technological 
advantage that his predecessors had so often exploited against superior numbers 
in the past. 

In August 1502, the frightened Estates met and agreed to mobilize the country 
for one more campaign. For three days after the Nativity of the Virgin (8 
September) Livonia fasted and prayed; then von Plettenberg marched on Pskov 
with all his knight-brothers, some 3500 hired foot and horse, a train of guns and 
the Livonian levy-troops. At Lake Smolina, on the eve of the Exaltation of the 
Cross (14 September), he fought his way through the Muscovites by gunfire and 
cavalry charges; both armies limped away from the battlefield, but there were no 
further invasions of Livonia that or the following year. It was alleged that the 
master had seen the Virgin in a vision, and had promised her a pilgrimage to 


Jerusalem in return for victory. A curiously old-fashioned story,20 in the 


circumstances; for only in a superficial sense was von Plettenberg re-enacting the 
Livonian past. 


Russians had invaded Lithuania before, and small armies, or forts, had resisted 
and repelled these invasions. Livonia's chances of conquering or being conquered 
by the schismatic easterners had in those times aroused concern and intervention 
from Rome, Germany and Scandinavia. The province of St Mary had then had a 
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standing and importance of its own, as an outpost of the Latin faith. In 1502 the 
antagonism which had formerly been concentrated into the Livonian-Russian 
frontier had been extended into a war between much greater powers — Muscovy 
and Lithuania-Poland, neither much concerned with the future of Livonia except 
as a possible dependency. As far as the pope was concerned, the danger to Livonia 
was far less important than the danger of the Ottoman advance into Europe. From 
1495 to 1503 the Order's proctor at Rome continually begged for a crusading Bull 
on behalf of von Plettenberg, but to no effect: Alexander VI was anxious to get the 
Russians as allies against the Turks. The last serious plea for a Northern crusade — 
in the tract entitled Eyme scbonne bystborie — fell on deaf ears. Ivan III made peace 
with von Plettenberg at Pskov in 1503, and the province was granted another fifty 
years grace before the serious invasions began; it had become a counter in a game 
played by more successful imperialist powers, any one of which could deploy far 
more men and guns than the Livonians. The local marcher warfare between Baltic 
colonists, which had been conceived of as a confrontation between the Greek and 
Latin faiths, had been superseded by a struggle for power between Muscovy, 
Poland and Sweden in which the medieval concept of the Holy War had no 
importance, except to the Russians. 


The Livonian Knights, who personified that concept, held on to their position as 
a Catholic corporation garrisoning the strongholds of a partly Lutheran colony for 
as long as their more powerful neighbours allowed. A series of invasions 
beginning in 1557 annihilated their diminutive army and obsolete castles, and 
after the last master, Kettler, had renounced his vows and become a secular duke 
(on 5 March 1562) the old commonwealth was partitioned between Muscovy, 
Poland, Sweden and Denmark. When the Prussian knights had done this, the 
Livonian nobles had advised Master Plettenberg to follow their example and 
secularize the province. He had refused, because in his opinion the Livonians were 
too weak and divided to resist the Muscovites without reinforcement by the 
German Order. When he was proved right, Catholic apologists wrung their hands 
and pointed to the backsliding of the Knights themselves. ‘As long as the knightes 
of the Order in Lifelande kepte and maintained the Catholike faith... ten thousand 
coulde in open filde put to flighte fourescore thousand of the Moscovites: but sens 
that the same worshypfull Order put downe the awncient religion,... all the 
victory hath enclined to our adversaries’ — so F. Staphylus, in Apologia Recens 
(Cologne 1562), translated for English readers by Thomas Stapleton, as a warning 
against the demoralizing effects of ‘the newe ghospell of Luther’. 

A broadsheet published at Nuremberg advertised the plight of the martyred 
Livonian Germans to their fellow-countrymen. The coloured woodcut showed 
furry Muscovites firing arrows into three naked women hanging from a bough, to 
which the hearts of their children have been tied. The little bodies lie below them 
on the grass. The imagery is that of old-time crusading rhetoric (see above, pp. 
124, 196) but the responses were cool or calculating. The appeal and the 
apparatus of Holy War had been diverted by other causes more pressing than the 
defence of ‘the old soiourne and retire of the Saxon Nobilite’. 
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all. A crusade was both a religious movement and (after c. 1185) an enterprise 
that had to conform to certain legal restrictiojns: it had to be decreed by the pope, 
preached by the Church, dignified by the granting of privileges and indulgences to 
recruits, and justified by reference to the interests of Christendom. The Northern 
crusades were inspired by intermittent local enthusiasm; by appeals from Rome, 
and by the commission to wage perpetual Holy War which was granted to the 
Teutonic Knights. It therefore seems legitimate to treat 300 years of diverse 
warfare as the story of one recurrent phenomenon, and to deal more with the 
ideas and organization that provided the unifying theme than with the other 
motives and concerns of the crusaders. Nor is there space for more. 

From this point of view, the Northern crusades began as a consequence of the 
closer involvement of the Baltic world with the civilization of Latin Christendom 
in the twelfth century. During this period the idea of the Holy War was grafted 
onto Baltic affairs to meet a need felt by those who wanted to conquer or convert 
the heathen coastlands, and who had been schooled in or touched by the 
Jerusalem crusade. These men were not one group, and their aims were not 
identical, but, in so far as they had a common cause, the Holy War defined it and 
gave it a structure and a meaning. After the experiments which were tried from 
the 1140s to the 1200s, a variety of crusading institutions took root: the German 
monastic Orders of knighthood, the monastic and episcopal states, the papal 
legations, the cross-wearing kings and kingdoms, and the colonies in conquered 
lands. Out of the conquests of 1200-1300 two of these institutions emerged as the 
strongest: the Teutonic Order and the Swedish kingdom. From the 1270s onwards 
the continuance of the Holy War was entrusted to these two in particular by the 
papacy. Neither succeeded in overthrowing the non-Catholic powers against 
which the war was directed, Lithuania and Novgorod-Pskov. Yet both preserved 
the gains of the thirteenth century against counter-attack, and kept alive the idea 
on which the enterprise was founded. 


Sweden ceased to play a part in this movement after the dying out of the 
Folkung dynasty in the 1360s and the incorporation of the kingdom into Queen 
Margaret's Scandinavian Union. The defining of the Russo-Swedish frontier 
continued to be a cause of friction under the Union, and occasionally of concern 
to the papacy, but generated no more crusades. When a Russian war broke out 
again in the 1490s, the cause of Catholicism was invoked, but in vain. 


The Teutonic Order was outmanoeuvred in Prussia by the Polish-Lithuanian 
alliance, and during the fifteenth century found it increasingly difficult to sustain 
the crusade tradition in this area, owing to the fact that the Turk had replaced the 
Lithuanian as the leading non-Catholic power confronting Eastern Europe. The 
tradition was adopted to justify the defence of Prussia against Catholic foes and 
the maintenance of the status quo inside the province, but could not attract the 
outside support that was needed for survival. 

In Livonia, the Order and its partners kept up the intermittent war on Russian 
Orthodoxy for longer, but the rise of Muscovy and the near-disaster of 1501-2 
made it clear that the price of continuing this war would be annihilation. Both 
here and in Prussia the driving out of devils by armed force in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries had raised up devils seven times stronger. 


The start of the Northern crusades had marked a phase in the bringing together 


